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nr THE DAY OF ADYEBSITT .• 

HISTORICAL novels are having a great 
vogue just now, and we are certainly 
very much to be congratulated on the high 
merit to which our historical novelists are 
attaining. Nothing vivifies the dry bones 
of history like a really good novel, and 
Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, Gilbert 
Parker, and half-a-dozen others are doing 
a great deal in the way of instructing 
the present generation in the manners and 
customs of the past. 

Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton resembles Mr. 
Stanley Weyman closely, and his In the 
Day of Adversity is quite as good as 
many of the books of that popular au- 
thor. The scene is laid in France in 
the day of Louis XIV, and the hero cer- 
tainly drinks the cup of adversity to the 
dregs; prisons, galleys, midnight attacks, 
battle, murder, indeed everything but sud- 
den death form part of his experience. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the account of the galley in action. 
The interest of this novel is unflagging, 
and without being in any sense a remark- 
able book, it is well worth reading. 



TALES FBOM A MOTHEB-OF-FEABL 
OASZET.t 

THESE exquisite stories by Anatole 
France, a member of the French 
Academy, deserve to come before Eng- 
lish readers in a more satisfactory trans- 
lation. Henri P^ne-du-Bois thoroughly ap- 
preciates the author of them, but he is 
too much of a Frenchman to understand 
our English idioms. Even in his preface 
he shows his lack of familiarity with our 
language : 

Anatole France [he writes] evidently did his 
work in the li^ht of enough candles to make 
his pictures like those of the primitive paint- 
ers, magnificent in coloring and free of dual 
shadows. 

Again he uses this foreign idiom: 

I will not fail to publish the text in its en- 
tirety as soon as I will have finished the 
reading of it 

Such mistakes are unpardonable, and 
we regret that these powerful tales should 
come to us in such halting English. 

They are character-sketches often with 
an historical foundation. One, the first, 
introduces the reader to Pontius Pilate in 
extreme age. The old man is made to 
discourse incidents in his youth connected 
with his reign in Palestine. Finally a 
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companion asks him about the young 
Galilean : 

He was named Jesus; he came from Naz- 
areth, and he was crucified for I know not 
what crime. Do you remember the man? 

Pontius Pilate frowned and carried his 
hand to his forehead. Then, after some 
moments silence: "Jesus," he murmured, 
"Jesus of Nazareth, I do not recall him." 
Even this wretched translation cannot 
injure the dramatic intensity of this sig- 
nificant ending. 

All the sketches are short. They vary 
in interest, but all show great artistic 
skill, and that rare literary quality — his- 
toric imagination. 



OHEISTIAinTY AHD 800IAL 
QUESTIONS. 

OF the books on social science, which 
have been published in great num- 
bers during the past ten years, probably 
none surpass the two here noted in the com- 
bination of scientific worth and popular in- 
terest There are two difliculties which mar 
the bulk of writing on this engrossing 
theme ; on the one hand the vehemence and 
prolixity born of ignorance and unbalanced 
enthusiasm, and statistical dullness on the 
other. Impassioned oratory and unmeasured 
words have done much to retard the pro- 
gress of social reforms. Fortunately or 
otherwise the mass of people are conserva- 
tive to the verge of pigheadedness, and re- 
coil from extravagant attacks on the existing 
order. Nor are many men moved by an array 
of figures, however carefully collated, unless 
the statistician gives evidence of a warm 
heart as well as a cool head. Given the 
combination of both and you may be rea- 
sonably sure of an audience. 

For this reason we are confident that we 
do not err in saying that Dr. Abbott and 
Dean Hodges have made each a valuable 
contribution to the study of those social 
problems which appear to press for a solu- 
tion. The former' has given us something 
of a mosaic of his own lectures and addresses, 
delivered in various places, together with 
some articles published in several periodi- 
cals. It consequently lacks the systematic 
arrangement which the reader might desire, 
though the ground is well covered and there 
is no suspicion of scrappiness. Christianity 
in its relation to democracy, communism, 
and socialism, Christ's standard of values, 
Christ's law for the settlement of contro- 
versy, international, personal and industrial 
are all treated with a vigorous hand. The 
present method of dealing with criminals is 
strongly condemned and, as every one knows 
who knows anything about the subject, con- 
demned with justice. Almost at the end of 
the volume the author sajrs a word for that 
unfortunate creature, "the fallen woman." 
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No part of the book is worthier of commen- 
dation than the sympathetic words of a 
strong man for the weak and outcast: 

Not until our civilization shall have wrought 
out in life what Hawthorne wrought out in ** The 
Scarlet Letter'' — not until the man takes his 
stand in the pillory by the woman, and the scar- 
let letter is seen on the breast of the one as of the 
other, and both bear the ineffable shame, and 
each help the other back to the ineffable glory — 
shall we find Christ's remedy. 

Dean Hodges' has of necessity covered 
much the same ground, but possessed the 
advantage of having prepared himself for a 
continuous course of lectures, eight in num- 
ber, to one audience at the Lowell Institute. 
First examining the new forces which the 
last century has developed in society, he 
passes to a consideration of the problem 
of indifference, then to that of doubt, then 
to that of poverty. Poverty naturally leads 
to three other topics, closely allied to it — 
labor, moral reform, and the city. Because 
the author believes that the source of relief 
must be essentially religious he concludes 
with a discussion of the divided church. 
And it is all cleverly done, with the sen- 
tentious, epigrammatic phrase of which the 
author is a consummate master. There is 
not a page unenlivened by keen wit and 
practical insight. 

We do not say that these are permanent 
contributions to the discussion of social 
science. Nobody is likely to make such in 
this age, when the real significance and im- 
portance of the subject have but dawned upon- 
us. But no one interested in this field of 
investigation can omit these books from his 
year's reading without incalculable loss. 



OHINA nr GOLD AHD 0BAT. 

THE Oriental War of 1894-95 in which 
Japan, armed with modern weapons and 
with her whole national power, fought the 
drilled troops and ragamuffins of two or three 
Chinese provinces while her splendid fleet 
sunk the Chinese steel ships and captured 
her German-planned fortresses, revealed 
China as well as Japan in new cycles of in- 
terest. A brace of books, which in both 
appearance and style well typMy the charm 
and repulsiveness of Chinese life, the glory 
and the gloom of the decrepit empire, lie 
before us. 

The one ' is by Julian Ralph, the lively, 
rapid, superficial writer, who has the " tak- 
ing " graces of a New York journalist which 
are like those of " catchy " music. His book 
is clothed in imperial yellow, with gold stamp, 
flowers in white and green ink, and the inevi- 
table dragon that is ever trying to swallow 
the moon — the apotheosis in art of the mon- 
sters that used to tear each other in the 
slime of the pre-historic valleys. This is 
really a book of travels, but with the tour- 
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isfs notes written out in the form of stories, 
and very engaging stories they are. Very 
true to the life, as seen by a hasty tourist 
who knows how to make astonishingly 
pretty pictures in words, and who purposely 
causes us to forget the hideous smells, the 
horrible and revolting sights, and things 
abominable and outlandish, while touching 
and gilding everything quaint, curious, and 
pretty. He selects for his shadows and for 
his powers of pathetic expression what is in 
the universal human soul, whether of the 
land of dragons or that which produced 
Shakespeare or Lincoln. 

It is hard to tell whether penman or artist 
has done most excellently in this book, which 
is a gem fitted to adorn many a parlor table 
for at least six months. In all our manifold 
studies of the alien artists who have made 
pictures of things Chinese, we have never 
seen an3rthing so soft, delicate, and in the 
main truthful, as these wonderful pictures of 
Mr. C. D. Weldon. The American lady 
who has a Chinese lover and thinks of living 
in wedlock with a Chinese gentleman who 
may also be a Confucianist and a polygamist, 
and who has woman relatives, including his 
mother, in his household, would better read 
the story which gives the title. Judging from 
another story we should be willing to wager 
that Douglas Jerrold's " Mrs. Caudle's Lec- 
tures," if translated into Chinese, would 
quickly win buyers and readers in China as 
they actually have done in Japan. "Little 
Fairy's Constancy," a good story of love 
and marriage customs, is finely told. The 
book is intensely enjoyable and will be read 
by thousands with delight. Nevertheless, 
anything more than a series of literary 
snap-shots — well toned before reproduction 
— this volume must not be supposed to be. 
It bears about the same relation to the whole 
reality of Chinese life that pigeon English 
does to either the English or the Chinese 
language, or the atmosphere of " hong " and 
"tiffin" talk to the Chinese world. Noble 
and commendable is Mr. Ralph's sympathy 
with the Oriental life and thought. 

Dr. Davis, whose book' looks, along- 
side of Mr. Ralph's, like a modest Quaker 
maiden beside a lady in full ball dress, had 
the advantage of living in China, know- 
ing something of the language and people, 
and of still further keeping, during the 
twenty or more years since his return, in 
contact with Chinese scholars and travelers 
who know the actual Chinese, not only as 
seen from the house-boat of the tourist, but 
as teachers, neighbors, physicians, and 
friends. He has not the marvelous literary 
technique of the New York newspaper man, 
but he tells a good story, full of dialogue 
and incidents, of a young Chinaman who 
became a Christian and was for the while a 
mandarin. The story is well connected and 
developed. The moving incidents in time of 
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peace and war, and the chronic piracy that 
used to be, are well brought in with many 
a description, evidently from sight, of the 
very disagreeable things which are part and 
parcel of Chinese every-day life and which 
Mr. Ralph leaves out. Incidentally, the book 
is a noble plea that the Chinese be treated 
as human brethren; for, **they have long 
memories, are persistent haters, as they have 
warm hearts and do not forget favors." 
The hero Thean is shown in the story to be 
one of the many, perhaps the majority of 
Chinese, that are capable of doing and being 
what others, in the one steadily dominating 
civilization of the world, do and are. The 
illustrations in this book by Winthrop Pierce 
are excellent 



8T0BIES OF A SANOTHIED TOWH .• 
ALTOGETHER one of the best, if not 
'^*- the best, volume of American short 
stories lately published is Miss Lucy S. 
Furman's Stories of a Sanctified Town. 
Miss Furman has a rich vein of humor 
and a knack of character-drawing strik- 
ingly like Barrie's. 

The name of the "Sanctified Town" is 
"The Station." Over this small town in 
Western Kentucky a few years ago. Miss 
Furman tells us, there swept a wave of 
religious enthusiasm, baptizing the inhab- 
itants with a strange and new experience, 
redeeming their lives from the common- 
place and the monotonous. This experi- 
ence they have named " sanctification," 
claiming that the Holy Spirit enters into 
and fills their hearts, leaving no room 
therein for any evil to abide. And if 
to some persons this faith seems ques- 
tionable, be it said that the best answer 
is the daily life of many who possess it 
"The Bible is their one book, newspaper, 
fashion plate, almanac, and guide in all mat- 
ters of soul and body." 

Miss Furman's stories of these people 
are delightful, full of kindly humor, and 
capitally written. One of the best stories 
in the volume is "The Floating Bethel," 
and " Babe," its heroine, figures in another 
almost equally clever tale, " The Sanctified 
Girl." Delightful as is "Babe's" simple 
unconsciousness, we prefer on the whole 
Mrs. Melissa Allgood, the heroine of most 
of the other stories. Melissa is a little 
dressmaker who, since she received "sanc- 
tification," doesn't believe in wearing 
puffed sleeves : 

Maybe you don*t know the Bible's against 
it? Well, Ezekiel comes out square and plain 
on that line. Then, you know, too, Paul says 
to put away all superfluities and naughtiness 
of tne flesh, and not to conform to the world. 
Now, anybody knows all them puffs and gath- 
ers in sleeves is superfluities; and you know 
mighty well you just wear *em because they're 
the stylet . . . One of the biggest experiences 
I ever had in my life [she continued] was on 
the puffed sleeves line. 
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We forbear to spoil any one's pleasure 
in this amusing tale by telling Melissa's 
experience, for every word of it is worth 
reading. 

" Sister Belle Keen " is an interesting 
character. She was a spinster with a gift 
of "outpouring." Melissa says rather en- 
viously : 

I wasn't nowheres by the side of sister Belle 
when it come to preaching. Look like I could*nt 
get up the heart to dangle them sinners over the 
mouth of hell by the hour like she did. . . . 
Somehow a woman that's been married once 
don't expect so much of human nature as a' 
unmarried one, and mighty apt to have learnt 
a heap more charity and patience than is good 
for a preacher to have. 

We recommend this delightful book 
warmly, and wait eagerly for more sto- 
ries from its clever author. 



LIMITATIOHS/ 



MR. E. F. BENSON'S new novel, Lim- 
itations^ while not quite so vivacious 
as Dodo^ is on an immeasurably higher plane. 
The story is of a young sculptor who, in- 
spired by Greek art, wishes to make great 
ideal statues, while his father is alive and 
rich. This is all very well, but after his 
father's failure and death his wife urges 
him to give up the unsalable ideal and 
take to making small genre statuettes (very 
much like Rogers' groups we should imag. 
ine from the description), for which he has 
marked talent and for which the market is 
good. He feels this to be a prostitution of 
his talents, and for a long time refuses, but 
finally consents, and becomes prosperous 
but unhappy. As he says: 

Good God, it is so simple 1 Stevenson says 
somewhere that three pot-boilers will destroy 
any talent. I must have made twenty pot- 
boilers at least Don*t you see that what I am 
regretting is that I no longer want to fly ? The 
chances are a thousand to one that I never 
could have, but that blessed illusion that 
I could fly is gone." 

Several of the characters in the book are 
capitally drawn — May, the sculptor's wife, 
the slightly limited, entirely worthy, Eng- 
lish country girl; the cynical old father; 
the Frenchified sculptor of up-to-date sub- 
jects; and Maud, the typical girl of the 
period at her best, where " Dodo " was the 
girl of the period at her worst. 

The book is full of bright sayings, some 
merely smart, some actually clever. As 
novels go Limitations is a good one, and 
it gives promise of a better future before 
Mr. Benson than we had supposed from 
his Dodo and The Rubicon, 



TBAVEL Airo TALK.t 

THE Rev. H. R. Haweis's volumes of 
travel reminiscences alternately delight 
and irritate. Mr. Haweis's style is so 
graphic, his interest so vivid, his obser- 
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vations are so keen, that we read page 
after page eagerly, when all of a sudden 
we come upon a passage of colossal 
egotism, indescribably annoying in a book 
full of such other delightful qualities. 

Although a great deal of interesting in- 
formation is given in the chapters on the 
South Sea Islands, the most interesting 
part of the book to most of us Ameri- 
cans will be the chapters on the United 
States. 

Matthew Arnold thought we were too 
eager for our good to know what other 
nations thought of us, but whether for 
good or evil we certainly are eager to 
hear what those who visit our shores do 
think about us, and Mr. Haweis's impres- 
sions will be read intently. Socially, Mr. 
Haweis saw the best in this country, and 
his final opinion is that the American girl 
is the best thing we have produced: 

I deliberately say that the American girl in 
her teens is much more interesting, more well- 
informed, and better able to take care of her- 
self than the average Englbh girl. 

She is more refined and much more highly 
educated as a rule than the man she marries. 
Her superior refinement is readily acknowl- 
edged, and she is a goddess in the house. 
This throws some light upon the reason why 
Englishmen like to marry American girls. It 
is not only because they are rich — which they 
often are — but because they are better in- 
formed, more amusing, quite as affectionate, 
and much more conversable and generally able 
than most young English girls. And the rea- 
son why American girls like Englishmen is not 
because they have sul got titles, but because our 
gentlemen are, as a riue^ more cultivated, better 
educated, and less speculative than the average 
New Yorker. 

I neither wish to butter my countrymen and 
cheapen my countrywomen, nor to flatter Amer- 
ican girls and disparage American men. I speak 
very generally, and I qualify mv statements with 
the observation, that whilst nothing can be more 
fascinating than the perfectly well-bred and well- 
educated American gentleman — he has a grace 
and openness seldom found even amongst the 
aristocracy here, for he is warm and they are 
generally cold — on the other hand, can there 
be anything more appalling tiian the loud bark- 
ing and snapping American woman, only com- 
parable for onensiveness to the traditional John 
Bull on the " Continong" or 'Arry let loose on 
the"BuUeyvards?*' 

Every Bostonian will enjoy Mr. Haweis's 
reminiscences of Bishop Brooks, whom 
even Mr. Haweis could not patronize. 
Holmes and Bishop Brooks seem to have 
been the men Haweis most admired and 
looked up to here. Of our other public 
men he speaks invariably with a friendly 
air of patronage. President Qeveland, 
whom he classes with Abram Hewitt, 
Hon. John Bigelow, and Charles Sum- 
ner as *' high-class politicians," gave Mr. 
Haweis an interview, and Mr. Haweis 
says of the first named: 

No President since Lincoln (Grant was a 
military more than a civil figure) has made 
anything like the mark which Cleveland has 
already made (1895) ^^^ i^ likely to leave on 
the political character and constitution of his 
country. 

I speak of course as a complete outsider. 
I am as completely outside American politics 
as Cleveland is rather ostentatiously (1895) out- 
side British politics. 



A distinguished American has just assured 
me (1896) that President Cleveland, who was 
returned on the Democratic ticket, is a good 
"England hater." I can scarcely believe it, 
though like any other President, he has shown 
himself quite equal to a little international 
frontier juggling at England's expense on the 
eve of an election. 

The bad taste of some of Mr. Haweis's 
references to people with whom he stayed, 
whose habits did not please him, is remark- 
able. The laws of hospitality seem to be 
nonexistent in his eyes, or he would scarcely 
tell at full length of his trying visit to a 

singular lady also since dead. I allude to Mrs. 
Barnard, the wife of the venerable Principal of 
Columbia Collie. 

Mr. Haweis goes on to say how "this 
good lady" "hunted" him and his wife 
"from house to house," and how finally, 
after several days, he was obliged to es- 
cape from her house at seven in the 
morning and make arrangements to stay 
elsewhere. We think such a flagrant 
abuse of hospitality as Mr. Haweis makes 
in the prolonged description of this visit 
has been seldom perpetrated even by John 
Bull on the "Continong." However, we 
of Boston will forgive Mr. Haweis much 
for his appreciation of Phillips Brooks. 

And Phillips Brooks's preaching? Quite in- 
describable 1 He stood up, and the spirit en- 
tered into him, like a mighty rushing wind. . . . 
No, there never was anybody, there never will 
be any one, like Phillips Brooks. There was 
an incomparable elevation and buoyancy about 
his torrential oratory and himself ; he positively 
radiated faith and joy hi the eternal." 

We conclude this notice with the remark 
that Mr. Haweis can "travel" and "talk" 
as fast as any man we know. 



A BOOK OF SOOUNDBELS « 

WE hear a good deal nowadays of the 
evil work which certain papers are 
doing by carrying the details of crime and 
villainy into homes under the disguise of 
the news of the day; and it seems to us 
that a chronicle of the famous murder- 
ers and cutpurses of bygone generations 
comes under very much the same stigma 
and is likely to produce a similar effect 
Mr. Charles Whibley has an odd sym- 
pathy with his subjects. To him highway 
robbery, when carried to perfection, ranges 
itself under the head of a high art: 

Every art is shaped by its material, and with 
the variation of its material it must perforce 
vary [he tells us]. If the skill of the cutpurse 
compelled the invention of the pocket, it is 
certain that the bare difficulties of the pocket 
created the miraculous skill of those crafty fin- 
gers which were destined to empty it. [We de- 
sire to call attention to the fine propriety of the 
word "destined'' as used in this connection.] 
And as increased obstacles are perfection's best 
incentive, a finer cunning grew out of the fresh 
precaution. The highway was the glory, of Eliz- 
abeth, the still greater glory of the Stuarts. 
The English of the seventeenth century were 
indeed the most valiant and graceful robbers 
that the world has ever known. They were 
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scholars as well as gentlemen; they tempered 
their sport with a merry wit ; their avarice alone 
surpassed their courtesv ; and they robbed with 
so perfect a regard for the proprieties^ that it was 
only the prig and the parliamentarian who re- 
sented their interference. 

After this exordium, Mr. Whibley pro- 
ceeds to narrate the adventures of Captain 
Hand, "the master thief of England;" of 
Moll Cutpurse, known as the "Roaring 
Girl;" and of the "Queen of Thieves," 
who kept a sort of central office in London, 
where, under the very eyes of the police, 
stolen property of ^11 sorts was stored and 
purchased, and restored to its owners on 
the payment of heavy sums of money. 
This estimable female "died in her bed, 
full of years and honors, beloved by all 
the light-fingered gentry, reverenced by 
all the judges on the bench." Then fol- 
low the biographies of Jonathan Wild, 
Ralph Briscoe, and Gilderoy, the Scotch 
giant, "six feet ten in his stocking feet, 
the tallest ruffian that ever cut a purse or 
held up a coach on a highway." This es- 
timable person began his career by mur- 
dering his own mother and ended it by 
slaying his mistress, the Delilah who had 
betrayed him into the hands of his 
enemies. 

So we go on, through "Sixteen String 
Jack," Cartouche, " Gentleman Harry," 
"Vaux," "The Man in the Grey Suit," 
etc., a record of cold-blooded atrocities, 
and on dosing the volume we are unable 
to see in what, notwithstanding its unex- 
ceptionable print and paper, it is better or 
less demoralizing than the Newgate Calen- 
dar or the Police Gazette^ from which its 
contents seem largely taken. 



THE OOTJHTET OF HOBAOE AND 
VIEGIL.* 

FOR readers with tastes antiquarian even 
in a mild way, author and translator 
have here conspired to produce a delight- 
ful book. Taking us far away from the 
noise and rush of our age of steam and 
electricity, it reproduces the times and the 
regions where Horace put his epicurean 
philosophy into immortal verse ; and it 
brings back pleasant memories of our 
early Latin studies by depicting places 
and scenes where "the pious iCneas" 
had his adventurous career. 

Not much over one sixth of the book 
is devoted to Horace. We have in this 
part a sketch of the character and sur- 
roundings of his friend and patron, Maece- 
nas, in his palace on the Esquiline; but 
the luxury and fashionable frivolity of 
Rome seem to have been rather dis- 
tasteful to the contemplative poet, so 
that doubtless he was greatly pleased 
when Maecenas presented to him the 
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afterwards celebrated Sabine Farm. The 
location of this, and even the probable 
exact site of the house thereon, is a 
question that our author takes up with 
the zest of a born antiquary, and his 
reasons for believing that he found the 
place in the valley of the Licenza seem 
forcible. A plan illustrates the region. 

The chapter on the Etruscan tombs of 
Corneto, intervening between the Horatian 
and Virgilian parts of the work, however 
alien from these principal subjects, justi- 
fies itself by its interesting discussion of 
the objects of art found at Corneto and 
the light they throw on ancient Etruscan 
customs and religious belief, on the prin- 
ciple that what was depicted in the tombs 
represents what the deceased most en- 
joyed in life; on the influence also of 
Greek art upon the Etruscan. 

iEneas in Sicily, Books III and V of 
the poem, is the subject of a section em- 
bracing some account of the attractions 
of the triangular island for Virgil and 
other visitors; something of the Greek 
and the Carthaginian settlements in Sic- 
ily; iCtna and Virgil's few lines in its 
description; Mount Eryx, with its temple 
of Venus, near Drepanum, where ^Eneas 
landed; and the plain and roadstead ad- 
jacent, where the games and ship races in 
honor of Anchises have their scene. 

In treating of the last six books of 
the iEneid, which correspond more nearly 
with the Iliads as the first six with the 
Odyssey^ and which have been called in- 
ferior in interest to the more adventur- 
ous earlier part of the poem, M. Boissier 
takes us to the coast of Ostia, describing 
the present appearance of the region; 
searches for the probable site of Lavin- 
ium, the earliest town of the Trojan im- 
migrants, and traditionally founded by 
iEneas himself, as Alba was by his son, 
Ascainus, and both earlier in origin than 
the imperial city which their descendants 
were to make the world's capital; nar- 
rates the guerilla warfare between the 
invaders and the Latins, and the single 
combat between the chieftains, ^Eneas 
and Tumus; and shows Virgil's patriotic 
and yet perhaps politic device of bringing 
into his work various tribes from much 
of the extent of Italy. 

Our author dearly loves to investigate 
and solve an historical problem, and he 
attacks many — such, for example, as the 
question how the Roman people were con- 
tent to accept a Trojan warrior as, in a 
sense, the father of their country, and 
Greek legends of his adventures, and 
why Virgil chose iEneas rather than 
Romulus as the hero of his national 
epic. In all that M. Boissier writes there 
is a leisurely consideration, a clearness 
and fairness of presentation which are 
most pleasing, and which tend to make 
his conclusions uniformly accepted by his 



reader. The translator has in his turn 
reproduced the thought as if his English 
was the original, with a grammatical pre- 
cision and grace of style marking a writer 
of high culture. 



IV BAMBOO LAimS * 

THOUGH the canebrakes of peninsular 
Asia are rich in all varieties of those tree- 
like cylinders, which the Dutch first intro- 
duced into Europe by the name bamboo, yet 
Japan and Formosa are, by excellence, the 
lands of these grandest and most graceful of 
the grasses. Growing to a height of many 
yards and to diameters of many inches, 
they furnish a series of cellulated cylin- 
ders which may be put to manifold domes- 
tic and mechanical uses. Furthermore, in 
sunlight or moonlight they are extremely 
beautiful, and furnish endless themes to 
the poet and artist. 

Mrs. Baxter well names her book In 
Bamboo Lands, It is not of the highest 
order of literary value, but it is a charm- 
ingly told story of travel across the Brit- 
ish Queen's American dominions, over the 
Pacific and in Central Japan. The old 
and the new capitals of the Empire — the 
two Kyos^ Kyoto and Tokyo, the great 
high road which unites them, the glories 
of art and nature at Nikko, with many a 
pleasant experience in native and foreign 
society, a view of the Emperor and Em- 
press, a sail through the inland sea and 
visits to the ateliers and factories of the 
workers in industrial art — these form the 
staple of this American lady's narrative. 
One gets in this book a very clear and 
informing account of the Japan of today, 
so strenuous in its ambitions and so rich 
in its history and aesthetic perceptions. 

Mrs. Baxter is far above the average 
tourist in understanding the historical per- 
spective and setting of the houses and 
places she visited, and her accuracy in 
using the musical native names and in 
spelling them is worthy of all praise. 
There is much in this book to interest 
those who would like to go behind the 
scenes to look at the processes by which 
the lacquer, porcelain, faience^ cloisonne^ 
silk, fans, carved ivory, etc, are produced. 
The illustrations are numerous and show 
taste and judgment in their selection, and 
the book is well printed and bound. 



Science Sketches. 
Science Sketches is the unpretending title of a 
new and enlarged edition of a series of delight- 
ful papers by David Starr Jordan. Most of them 
relate to fishes, and tell in vivid manner of their 
haunts and habits. The ** Story of a Salmon" 
as it seeks the deposit place for its eggs human- 
izes the fish into a beneficent worker and shows 
the strength of instinct ; of purpose, as mortals 
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would term it. The article on the '' Dispersion 
of Fresh- Water Fbhes," though technical, loses 
not a whit of the animated, humorous style 
which characterizes all the essays. The range 
of species extends from the fishes confined to 
a single river to those which seem to be cos- 
mopolitan. Variations in type are more marked 
towards the tropics, differences between the 
species being determined by temperature more 
than by latitude. Some of the papers are bio- 
graphical, like the one on "Agassiz at Peni- 
kese," from whom came the impulse to the 
present modes of observation anent Nature 
Studies in our public schools. There is an 
amusing sketch of Rafinesque, on whom Audu- 
bon played a well- deserved practical joke. Ra- 
finesque, who was more eccentric and credulous 
than scientific, was annoyed one night by the 
visits of an, to him, unknown something, and 
took Audubon's Cremona to defend himself; 
battering to pieces the body of the violin in his 
efforts, until he had collected many — bats. 
Audubon revenged himself for the injury to his 
instrument by showing Rafinesque ten "gro- 
tesque drawings of impossible fishes " with 
notes upon them. These later Rafinesque pub- 
lished as new genera, which for years puzzled 
naturalists, until the joke was revealed. Audu- 
bon's brother-in-law and companion in work told 
it to Dr. Kirtland, who related it to the present 
writer, as he may have also to many others. 
There is not a single paper in the volume which 
is not full of charm and information that amply 
repays leisurely reading. [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
I1.50.] 

Aspects of Fiction. 

In Aspects of Fiction Prof. Brander Matthews 
writes in an easy, conversational way of what 
lies uppermost in his mind concerning fiction, 
and a few of the men who make it. The 
book is not a great one, either in quantity or 
quality, but it shows the author to be a man of 
culture and some discrimination, if of no great 
insight, and but for the first essay, which is 
shallow and perfunctory, is pleasant and will 
prove, we trust, profitable. The author's classi- 
fication of the novel into the Impossible, Im- 
probable, Probable, and Inevitable, b fairly 
exhaustive and tenable, and the analogy he 
draws to the evolutions of Whist — The Prima- 
tive Game, The Game of Hoyle, The Philo- 
sophic Game, and The American Leads — gives 
a touch of sly humor to an otherwise somewhat 
pedantic chapter. The well -conceived and un- 
hackneyed appreciations of Andrew Lang and 
Stevenson are perhaps the best things in the 
book, if we except certain characteristic phrase- 
makings, such as, ''Cleverness is best as an 
extra," "The tortured felicity of Stevenson's 
style," "The trick of quotation held in solution," 
and " A translated poem is a boiled strawberry." 
[Harper & Brothers. $1.50.] 

The Ship's Company. 

Lieut.-Com. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. N., 
is the author of a number of sketches of 
modem life at sea under varying conditions, 
which have been collected into this octavo vol- 
ume of a few over two hundred pages, and illus- 
trated with some fifty full-page half-tones out 
of the exhaustless stores of the publishers. Har- 
per & Brothers. In compass and style the eight 
chapters or papers are of the monthly magazine 



order, but are written with more than ordinary 
ability, and with some touches of literary talent 
which are not commonly associated with the 
mariner's character. Lieut.-Commander Kelley 
knows not only a rope from a marlin spike and 
the fo'c'sle from the hold, but he knows how to 
hold a pen, and to guide its strokes so as to 
produce the effect of light and shade, and to 
paint the humors and the tragedies of the sea in 
a striking way. The whole science, romance, 
poetry, and sorrow of modem life at sea are de- 
picted in these pages, sometimes in the form of 
historical narrative, as in the story of the wreck 
of the " Rainier," but more largely in direct and 
realistic description, as in the account of cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a big ocean liner, in the 
sketch of a midshipsman's career on board a 
man-of-war, and in the pleasant and breezy re- 
cital of the pleasures and pains of a yachting 
cruise with a summer squadron. The landscape 
of this book is all marine, its figures are all 
sailors, its music is the whistling of the wind, 
the rattling of the cordage, and the beating of 
the waves, and the reading of it will either send 
people to sea, or cure them of wanting to go. 
The fine art of navigation is here expounded to 
the landsman in a way that the wayfarer though 
a fool cannot fail to understand, and nobody 
after reading this book need ever again ask how 
many hands it takes to man an "cean grey- 
hound," or what are the duties of the several 
officers, or what it is to '* take an observation," 
or how it looks and feels and is to be at sea. 

[$2.50.] 

Edward Hodges. 

Dr. Edward Hodges (Mus. Doc.) was born in 
Bristol, England, just a hundred years ago. Af- 
ter a youthful career at home of much promise 
as organist, composer, and conductor, he came 
to this country, and extended that career to the 
point of distinction. His connection with Trin- 
ity Parish, New York, is one of the landmarks 
of American musical history. He was a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a Christian, a man of great de- 
voutness of spirit, of classical taste, and of 
strong and undeviating attachment to the cathe- 
dral school, while the florid, operatic style of 
church music his soul hated with a perfect 
hatred. Yet his gentleness, his modesty, his 
cultivation, kept him out of controversy, and 
held him steadfast to the higher ranges of his 
profession. To judge him by his domed head, 
his high, lofty forehead, his fine profile, his cul- 
tivated expression, his stout white neckcloth, his 
benignant bearing, one might think him to have 
been a poet of the first rank of the Old School. 
His diaries were a sight to behold, so perfectly 
were they written, so carefully and exactly, with 
such pains, nicety, and precision. They had the 
beauty of a rare old musical manuscript. He 
was lovely in his domestic relations and life. 
And the whole story of him, of his character 
and his service, is like a symphony, in different 
movements it is true, but inspired by a single 
theme and held together in harmonious unity by 
its one consecrated purpose. To read such a 
story is like standing in the vast and solemn 
spaces of Lincoln or Durham cathedrals, or in 
Dr. Hodges's own Bristol, in the shadows of the 
evening, listening to the heavenly strains of can- 
ticle and anthem as they come floating and echo- 
ing under arch and roof from the lips of the 
white- robed choristers, those pioneers of the 
praising hosts of the world unseen. We are 



grateful to Dr. Hodges's eldest daughter, Faus- 
tina Hasse Hodges, and to his son. Rev. Dr 
John Sebastian Bach Hodges, the rector of St 
Paul's Parish, Baltimore, Md., for the prepara- 
tion of this beautiful and resonant memoir of 
their gifted and sainted father. The personality 
which dominates it, the pictures which plenti- 
fully embellish it, the filial piety with which it 
has been prepared, the positive character which 
it enshrines, the stand it takes for the purest and 
best in the service of the house of God, its re- 
finement and delicacy in every detail, its reflec- 
tion of the face of a generation which we can- 
not regret too strongly nor honor too lovingly, 
and the typographical perfection which its pub- 
lishers have given it, unite to make of it a book 
of exceptional mark. We wish it might come 
to the hands — it would surely then come home 
to the heart — of every organist, every choir- 
master, every chorister in the country. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. #2.50.] 

The Unconscious Humourist. 

This set of short essays by E. H. Lacon 
Watson is well worth reading; by saying 
which we do not mean that they are the 
essays of a fin de siicle Charles Lamb, but 
they are light and entertaining, and will pass 
an hour away pleasantly. Mr. Watson's style 
is clever and incisive, and his play of humor 
attractive. In speaking of pessimists he says : 

One would not ascribe the sadness of their 
aspects to unaided indigestion. ... If that 
were the case, the world might well hope to 
secure another Locksley HaU by selectmg a 
likely poet, and feeding him conscientiously on 
a diet of lobster salad and unlimited muffins. 

Mr. Watson says that modem readers hanker 
only for new sensations. "They will swallow 
most things now that give any promise of being 
highly spiced, even if the promise be indicated 
merely by a binding of bilious green or sickly 
yellow." [Elkin Mathews.] 

Bssa3rs on Books and Culture. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie is one of those 
writers who have felt so deeply the joy and 
renewing that come from association with the 
best books that they question themselves con- 
cerning the sources and tendencies of thb en- 
joyment, and then earnestly desire to share 
their convictions with others. They take this 
seriously, and their books contain actual help 
for one who wishes to catch their spirit. There 
is a difference between such study of principles 
and methods and the careless, interesting, often 
even delightful, gossip and chatter about books 
which has its own place. Mr. Mabie's Essays 
on Books and Culture appeared first as articles 
in the Bookman^ and are now printed as a com- 
panion book to the essays on Nature and Cul- 
turCf that appeared last spring. Mr. Mabie's 
own definition of the process of culture as " an 
unfolding and enrichment of the human spirit by 
conforming to the laws of its own growth " indi- 
cates well that his thought has necessarily as 
much relation to life as to books, .and it can 
bear even a wider interpretation than the au- 
thor has given it Thus, much that he has 
said as applying to literary or artistic princi- 
ples are equally true ethically or spiritually. 
The book is a helpful one in many ways. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $i.2i4> 
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Wo come back to tho general propotltloB that the 
iBditpeaBftblo condition of the novel it thnt it Bball 
entertmin. And for this purpose the world ie not 
ashamed to own that it wants, and always will 
want, a story that has an ending ; and if not a good 
ending, then one that in noble tragedy lifts up our 
nature into a high plane of sacrifice and pathos. 
In proof of this we have only to refer to the master- 
pieces of fiction which the world cherishes and 
loves to recur to. — Chaklbs Dudlby Warnbk : Tkt 
RtUUioH o/LiUrahtrt to Lift, 



THE JESUIT EELATIONS. 

IN one sense, and that an important one, 
the Jesuit Relations may be regarded 
as the beginnings of American literature. 
For, though written by foreigners and in 
a foreign tongue, they were written on 
American soil and on an American sub- 
ject, and are the foundation of American 
history. For, if the Red Men of North 
America were not the first Americans, who 
were ? And if the literature of which they 
were the occasion was not the first Amer- 
ican literature, what was? 

Before the Pilgrims and the Puritans had 
settled in New England, and just about as 
the London colonists were founding James- 
town, the French Jesuits were beginning 
that wonderful chapter of exploration along 
the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, which 
furnished the material for their Relations, 
The first American literature was thus a 
distinct fruit of missionary faith and zeal. 
The Jesuit missionaries in New France 
were the first foreign correspondents on 
the Continent Their Relations are the 
initial chapter of New World journalism. 
The Jesuit Relations^ in a word, are the 
letters home of these intrepid and in- 
vincible pioneers from the intelligence and 
religion of the Old World into the wilder- 
ness of the New. 

Have you read Parkman, and won- 
dered where he got the raw material out 
of which he has woven his marvelous 
fabrics? Turn to the Jesuit Relations, 
So have you one illustration of what 
they are and of the service they have 
rendered. Their authors were generally 
educated men, acute observers, just com- 
mentators, practiced writers, and indefati- 
gable recorders. They went everywhere 
that foot and canoe could carry them; 
they saw* everything that eye could reach; 
they made a note of all they saw ; nothing 
escaped them; they wrote out their obser- 
vations with a painstaking and minute fidel- 
ity which is remarkable, considering the 
time and the circumstances. Their style 



is simple and to the point. They are 
businesslike and vivid. They were the re- 
porters of their day. 

What are known as the Jesuit Rela- 
tions were addressed to the Superior of 
the order, sent home to Paris, and pub- 
lished there under direction of the Pro- 
vincial, beginning with Le Jeune's Re- 
lation du Voyage de la Nouvelle- France 
in 1632. From that date on, a duodecimo, 
neatly bound in vellum, dropped regularly 
from the Paris press of Sebastien Cramoisy 
annually until 1673, when the series was 
discontinued. France watched and waited 
for the periodical appearance of the Rela- 
tions with the eagerness and impatience 
with which we go to the door for the 
morning paper. They were the fashion- 
able reading at court. They were re- 
printed in Italy. And the forty volumes 
of the original "Cramoisys" have grown 
to be one of the rarest and most valu- 
able publications of their time. 

Of these Jesuit Relations in their orig- 
inal Cramoisy Edition, the Lenox Library 
possesses what is understood to be the 
only complete set in this country. In 
1858 the Canadian government reprinted 
them, with slight additions, in three stout 
octavos, copies of which are now in their 
turn extremely rare. The great body of 
them has never appeared in English. 
The French of the original is not the 
French of our day, and is difficult of 
translation. Occasion exists, therefore, 
and the time may be said to be ripe, 
for the presentation of the Relations in 
a form worthy of the originals, and fully 
up to the bibliographical standards in force 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 



So much by way of preface, and of duti- 
ful introduction, to the new and notable edi- 
tion of the Relations in English, of which 
Vols. I and II are now upon our table.* 
Here we are promised, and from all in- 
dications furnished by the initial volumes 
we are to have, an exact, scholarly, com- 
plete, and definitive reproduction in the 
best style attainable by the modem press, 
and with every detail of editorial attention, 
advantage, and accessory of the rare French, 
Latin, and Italian originals, both manuscript 
and letterpress, with an English translation 
page by page, and with every possible illus- 
tration of the originals and much supple- 
mentary matter gathered from other Jesuit 
documents, some of which has been already 
edited and published in a restricted way by 
Dr. John Gilmary Shea and others; the 



*The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Traveb 
and Explorations of tlie Jesuit Missionaries in New France 
1610-1791. The original Frendi, Latin, and Italian Texts, 
with English Translations and Notes. Illustrated by Por- 
traiu, Maps, and Facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Gold. 
Thwaites, Secretary of the Stote Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. To be Completed in about Sixty Volumes. Vols. 
I and II, Acadia: 1610-1614. Clereland: The Borrows 
Bros. Co. I3.50 a Volume. 



whole to make an exhaustive collection of 
the early Jesuit literature. 

Our readers will find the full particulars 
of this large enterprise interesting reading. 
The edition is limited to 750 sets, printed 
direct from t3rpe which will be immediately 
distributed after the forms come from the 
press, and each set will be numbered. 
The size is an 8vo of about three hundred 
pages. The paper is a special grade of 
Dickinson^s handmade, with deckle-edge. 
The binding is polished buckram, the front 
edges are uncut, the top is trimmed and 
gilt. One volume a month is promised 
until the series is completed. Subscrip- 
tions will be taken only for the entire se- 
ries, payable volume by volume. 

In the preparation of the text verbatim 
and literatim copies have been made of 
the manuscripts and the original texts in 
the Lenox and the Astor Libraries and 
other collections, not only in this country 
but in Canada, France, and the Nether- 
lands, and it is believed that as nearly 
absolute accuracy will be secured as is 
practicable in human composition. The 
transcripts are verified by a system of 
triple examination and checking, and in 
many cases the type is set direct from 
the originals. Where it proves impossible 
to follow the originals with the translation 
page by page, the divergences are indi- 
cated by references. Special French com- 
positors are employed upon the French 
texts. The peculiarities of early type are 
strictly followed, with fonts expressly made 
for the purpose. The translation is as 
nearly literal as possible. A general in- 
troduction by the editor, the accomplished 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Histor- 
ical Society, gives an instructive account 
of the whole work of the Jesuit mission- 
aries among the Indians in the early years 
of the seventeenth century. Each volume 
has its own personal preface. A brief 
biographical sketch is inserted of each of 
the Jesuit fathers whose writings appear 
in the collection. There is a full bibliog- 
raphy. Abundant notes throw light upon 
interesting historical points encountered in 
the text. The last volume will contain a 
complete index to the entire series. The 
illustrations comprise reproductions of 
title-pages, facsimiles of original manu- 
scripts, portraits, maps, etc. The order 
followed is the chronological. 

We are fully prepared to say that an ex- 
amination of the first volumes of this new 
edition of the Jesuit Relations bears out 
to the full the large promise made by its 
projectors, and makes it evident that we 
are to have here not only the most con- 
siderable but the most important addition 
to the shelf of accessible American history 
which has been seen for many years. It 
is a monumental work. The scheme is an 
honor to American scholarship, and the 
execution of it bids fair to bring high 
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credit to American workmanship. One 
of the wonders of it all is the fact that 
the undertaking is that of a publishing 
house in an interior city, whose name will 
hardly be recognized by many of our read- 
ers, and that it has been laid out upon a 
scale and is proceeding with signs of ex- 
cellence, both literary and mechanical, which 
would add to the repute of the oldest and 
most resourceful of the publishing houses 
of the country. All praise to the Burrows 
Brothers Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
inception of this magnificent task, for the 
way they have gone about it, and for the 
guarantee already furnished of the way they 
are going to do it We trust they will not 
fail of a substantial reward. They deserve 
it at the hands of all lovers of the best lit- 
erature and of the finest books. 



«% The city of Boston, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the science of economics, 
the cause of civic reform, the field of the fine 
arts, and the world of letters, to say nothing of 
patriotism, the veterans of the late war, educa- 
tion, society, and the whole country, have met 
with a sudden, startling, serious, and sorrowful 
loss in the death of Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
soldier, educator, thinker, author, gendeman, 
administrator, and public leader, who fell at 
the post of duty, at the front, in the thick of 
the conflict, as surely and literally as if he had 
been shot in battle, or had died on the heights 
of the Himalayas or in the jungles of Africa, 
though in the seclusion and quiet of his Boston 
home, and in the repose of sleep, at some hour 
unknown during the night of the fourth and fifth 
of January ; the first shining mark for death this 
New Year. No man living gathered into his in- 
tellectual life and personal character better ele- 
ments of the true New England stock, or more 
admirably illustrated the culture and the progress 
to which for a quarter of a century his life had 
been devoted. He was a splendid specimen, phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally, of the citizen- sol- 
dier, created and developed by the terrible con- 
flict of the sixties, and turning the strength and 
perfection of his matured manhood to the serv- 
ice of society and the world along high lines. 
He vacates a station which it will be hard to fill, 
and lays down a pen which few will have the 
strength to grasp. We are all sensibly poorer 
for his departure. 

«*«The famous New York author, who once 
affirmed that what made the pig squeal made 
the poet sing, probably had reason enough for 
his assertion, for too often poetry is bom in a 
garret; but that afiluence is frequently the ac- 
companiment of the poetic gift has ample 
proof in the case of Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates. Mrs. Coates is the wife of Edward 
H. Coates, who is president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, and one of 
Philadelphia's most honored citizens. In her 
ideal home, " Willing Terrace," Germantown, 
she is surrounded by every luxury and enjoy- 
ment that money and good taste can procure. 
It is here that her songs are given wing, rest- 
ing first in the best magazmes, and afterwards 
flying all over the land to dwell at last in treas- 
ured scrapbooks and in the hearts of thousands 
ci her admirers. She had proposed bringing out 



a new volume of poems this winter, but a pro- 
tracted illness has made that impossible. Mrs. 
Coates is deeply interested in the work of the 
Browning Society of Philadelphia, of which she 
has recently been elected president. This is 
now the largest literary organization in the 
world, having a membership of more than one 
thousand. The society is devoted to the study 
of pure literature, and not exclusively to the 
work of Robert Browning. 

«%One thing which many American visitors 
to Westminster Abbey must have noticed^ and 
noticed with wonder, is the absence from that 
wonderful national mausoleum of any memorial 
of Sir Walter Scott. To him then belongs that 
proud distinction coveted by the Athenian hero, 
who said that he would rather the world should 
ask, after he was gone, why a monument was 
not erected to him than why one was. The 
latter question is certainly in order as respects 
many of the alleged celebrities whose names 
and efiigies adorn the walls and spaces of Eng- 
land's greatest Abbey. A movement is now on 
foot to place within the Abbey some suitable 
memorial of the Wizard of the North ; and the 
association of such personages as the Duke of 
Argyll, David Masson, the Country Parson, Sir 
Theodore Martin, George Macdonald, Principal 
Caird, Mr. Ruskin, and Dean Bradley gives as- 
surance that the movement is in good hands 
and will be worthily carried forward. The form 
proposed is a copy of Chantrey's bust of Sir 
Walter. The total expense is estimated at about 
;f700, of which nearly one half will go to the 
Abbey for the maintenance of fabric ; individual 
subscriptions are limited to #25 as the maximum, 
and contributions in this country may be sent to 
Mr. Fiske Warren, 220 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 

«%" Marian Douglas" is a familiar name to 
magazine readers; but comparatively few of 
those who enjoy the dainty verses written 
under that signature know that it is the mm 
de plume of Mrs. Annie Douglas Robinson of 
Bristol, N. H. Indeed, she has used the name 
so long that it seems hers by right, and very 
many of her letters reach her under that ad- 
dress. Mrs. Robinson began to write when a 
mere chUd for amusement, and, although she 
says that she had no musical aptitude, she 
took delight in the jingling of the rhymes 
which she was constantly saying over "in a 
child's fanciful play." She saw herself first 
in print when she was fifteen, encouraged by 
the kindness of Mr. John R. Thompson, the 
gifted poet of Virginia, who published some of 
her earlier verses in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger^ of which he was then editor. In speak- 
ing of herself, Mrs. Robinson says : 

Since that time the fate of verse-writers has been upon 
me. Some little poem is always intruding itself upon my 
thoughts, and allowing me no rest until I give it expression 
in words. But I have never made literature, in any way, 
my profession ; and my life, although a retired one, has in 
it so many other cares and interests that I attempt very 
little of what can be called literary work, my writings 
being many of them brief poems which have been scat- 
tered here and there, and I know not where. It is a 
peculiar delight to me when I sometime find a child's 
verse living in the heart of some grown person, who read 
it first in Our Ycung^ Folks or the Nursery^ when he 
was little and I was young. 

«% The romantic attachment which has been 
known to exist for many years between Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the editor and poet. 



and the late Henry L. Pierce, one of Boston's 
merchant princes, has culminated, on the death 
of Mr. Pierce which occurred a few days ago, 
as might have been expected, in Mr. Aldrich's 
endowment for life. A country home all fur- 
nished, and an ample capital upon the income 
of which to enjoy it, are left to the poet as sub- 
stantial memorials of his generous friend. No 
one will begrudge him his good fortune ; many 
will rejoice with him and for him. For him 
the production of "pot-boilers" will happily 
cease, and his muse may henceforth sing her 
sweetest, unvexed and unconstnuned by carking 
cares. So may it be for many others. 

«%We give our cordial welcome and hearty 
congratulation to our esteemed London contem- 
porary, the Academy^ on the new appearance 
under which it enters on its new career. En- 
larged space, improved make-up, added de- 
partments, the disappearance of signed reviews 
before the superior weight of an impersonal but 
none the less individual editorial responsibility, 
and an enlivened and strengthened tone of crit- 
ical utterance, unite distincdy to enhance the 
interest and value of this always good and now 
excellent weekly journal. We salute it with our 
best respects and warmest wbhes for increased 
influence and prosperity. 

«*«When one opens and weighs a magazine 
like the January Atlantic it does not require 
much calculation to realize the force which 
such a publication must have in shaping pub- 
lic opinion ; and what a solemn responsibility, 
what a vast opportunity, what a tremendous 
influence are his who controls its pages and 
has the selection of the topics and the writ- 
ers whom it is to present to the reading public 
month by month t It is indeed a mighty engine, 
and when intelligently directed under the stress 
of high convictions and a definite policy, means 
great things, and will effect them. 

«%The objectionable statue which has dis- 
graced the court of the Boston Public Library 
has been retired for the season, at least; it is 
to be hoped permanendy. It cannot be that 
the sober second sense of the gentlemen who 
control the movements of this undesirable vis- 
itor should ever again allow her to take up so 
prominent a position before the community. 
Let her forever hereafter be conspicuous for 
her absence. 



HEW TOBK LETTEE. 

NOW that the Christmas season is over there 
is a lull in the publbhing trade, and few 
books will be brought out till the reaction sets in 
and preparations are made for the Easter sales. 
Several books by popular authors are promised 
for the next few months, the most interesting 
being Anthony Hope's Phroso^ which will 
surely sell largely, and may have a success equal 
to that of The Prisoner of Zenda, 

I heard two '* readers '' for a publishing house 
discussing the difficulties of their calling the 
other day and it gave me a new light on their 
occupation. " The trouble is," said one, " that 
we have to have two standards: We have to 
judge a book by the standard of literature and 
the standard of popular taste, and we seldom 
find books by untried writers that can bear both 
tests." An innocent person who was present 
suggested that, of course, literature was in every 
case the final standard, and th/TTMiark was_ 
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ceived with pitying smiles. ** Have you ever 
heard what happened to the MS. of Loma 
Doom, when it was first offered to a publisher 
here ? " asked the second of the ** readers." " It 
was given to one of the best critics in the city, 
a 'reader' of experience. He saw at once that 
it was a great thing, and he recommended it 
with so much enthusiasm that the head of his 
house, a very shrewd man, shook his head and 
said: 'If you, with your literary tastes liked 
that book so well, it would certainly never be a 
success with the public* So the book was sent 
to another firm." 

Mr. Richard Hovey read his new poetic play 
"Gandolfo" to a few of hb friends, at his 
apartment in Carnegie Music Hall the other 
night, and the work proved to be one of his 
finest achievements. It is just the kind of play 
that lovers of the drama would like to see in our 
theaters, but nowadays, when farce-comedy is 
the most successful form of entertainment, 
rarely do see. The new volume which Mr. 
Hovey recently brought out in collaboration 
with Mr. Bliss Carman, More Songs from Vagcc 
bondia, is, I hear, one of the great successes of 
the season, the first edition being exhausted in 
a week. The admirable " Barney McGee," which 
deserves to be placed among the best poems of 
its kind printed in many a year, and is known 
to be Mr. Hovey*s, has been favorably compared 
with Kipling's work, and has drawn out a deli- 
cious bit of verse in its praise from James 
Whitcomb Riley. Readers of the book are do- 
ing a good deal of guessing with regard to the 
authorship of the various poems. I was amused 
a short time ago to see the critic of a New York 
paper after referring disparagingly to one of the 
collaborators, proceed to quote one of his poems, 
a particularly fine contribution to the volume. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, co-author with Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart of Gobolinks^ one of the 
most original of the recent Christmas books for 
children, has just begun the simultaneous serial 
publication in Truth of this city and in the Lon- 
don Sketchy of a series of ballads about the 
"Dumpies," a strange little folk discovered in 
the world of fancy. They are to run in each 
number for six months and will make their 
appearance between covers, both in this country 
and in England, in the autumn. Mr. Paine's 
excellent work, both in verse and prose, has of 
late made him one of the best- known of the 
younger writers. He came from Kansas City 
to New York about a year ago, and he has 
decided to establish himself here permenantly. 

Another writer who has just made New York 
his home is Mr. James Lane Allen, whose Ken- 
tucky stories have been popular for several 
years and are now widely discussed. Mr. Allen 
has been paying visits to the city for several 
winters, but it is only of late that he has decided 
to cast his fortune here. His present appearance 
as lecturer and reader before Mrs. Field's Liter- 
ary Club of Brooklyn, brought out a very large 
audience and was a decided success. 

I don't believe that Mr. Will N. Harben, the 
Southern story- writer, calls himself a New 
Yorker ; yet he comes up from the South early 
each winter and stays till the spring. Mr. Harben 
has recently finished several short stories, and 
now has two new books under way. He is a 
careful and steady worker, and his stories are 
finding wide acceptance and giving him an en- 
viable reputation for skill in character drawing 



and for the reproduction of the Southern dia- 
lects. 

Prof. F. Edge Kavanagh, the lecturer on psy- 
chology and literature, who did admirable work 
in behalf of sound money during the last campaig^n 
by his speeches in and near Near York City, has 
been here for the past few weeks preparing for 
the course of lectures which he is to deliver this 
winter. Professor Kavanagh has been applying 
the methods of the new psychology to the study 
of literature, and his forthcoming lectures prom- 
ise to be of unusual interest. 

The Harpers have secured the American 
rights to Dr. Fridtiof Nansen's much- discussed 
work, for which an enormous sum is said to have 
been paid by an English house, and will bring it 
out in February. It promises to become one of the 
great books of the year, 

A great deal is expected of Mrs. Steele's new 
novel. On the Face of the Waters^ which is 
shortly to appear here through Macmillan. Mrs. 
Dunning Steele, the past few years, has made a 
reputation for her admirable stories of life in In- 
dia, at the very time, too, when the world was 
ringing with praise of Rudyard Kipling's stories. 
The new book is thought by a few people who 
have seen it to be finer than anything Kipling 
has done, so it is particularly interesting to note 
that Kipling himself has seen it and declared it 
to be the best story of the Indian mutiny yet 
written. There is nothing small about the au- 
thor of Indian Tales and The Seven Seas, 

Madame Blanc, known to literature as "Th. 
Bentzon," who made many friends during her 
vbit in this country a few years ago and many 
more by the kindly articles she has since written 
about her visit, intends to return next spring for 
the purpose, it is said, of making a study of the 
Catholic Church in America. She was made 
much of during her stay in New York, and she 
charmed every one by her delightful manner and 
her wide information. Few French writers have 
done so much as Madame Blanc to dbpel the 
ignorance with regard to America that has ex- 
isted in their country. 

Mr. John Lane, who came to this country last 
autumn to establish his American "Bodley 
Head " here in New York, is to pay us another 
visit early next month. The English publishers 
are now giving more attention to this country 
than they have done before, and several of them, 
like Mr. Lane, have recently established offices 
is this city. 

John D. Barry. 



Fridtiof Hansen. 



Here we have the portrait of a rugged char- 
acter and the story of rough enterprise in north- 
em latitudes. The steely cold cover of the book 
makes one shiver, and the picturings within of 
Arctic wastes and snows and storms send the 
reader to his fireside, to hover over the radiant 
coals with a new sense of gratitude. This 
portly octavo of four hundred pages is a com- 
posite by several hands, intended to cover ex- 
haustively and authoritatively the whole of the 
explorer's career to date. The picturesque story 
of his childhood under the Northern Lights is 
told with spirit and occasionally with humor. 
His expedition across Greenland is related with 
full scientific detail. Side lights are thrown on 
the whole field of Arctic exploration and discov- 
ery. Search lights are cast toward the North 



Pole. Nansen's is a huge and shaggy person- 
ality, like that of a polar bear ; but the rough- 
ness is not that of vulgarity, rather is it that of 
sheer health and strength, exuberant spirits, 
indomitable courage and resolution, a hardihood 
that can endure everything, and a bonhomu that 
throws off disappointment and disaster as a 
gull's back sheds water. This book is fringed 
with ice, overhung with icicles, drifted with 
snow, swept by winds, darkened by the gloom 
of a six months' night, its prospect desolation, 
its warning starvation and death, its only en- 
livenment human enterprise, endeavor, and 
achievement against great odds. The excellent 
maps and numerous woodcuts which intersperse 
these pages add much to the intelligence and 
appreciation with which the reader may follow 
the difficult and forbidding steps of his hero. 
The anecdote and pleasantry which characterize 
the narrative relieve it in great measure of the 
somber and the awful, and make an expedition 
into these jaws of death, into this world of the 
frozen and the forlorn, seem more like a pleas- 
ure jaunt on a summer day. [Longmans, Green 
& Co. $4.00.] 

Signer Arditi's Reminiscences. 

Signor Luigi Arditi is a famous opera man- 
ager, one of the world's great impressarios, who, 
having reached the seventies, has been per- 
suaded, and happily so, to set down his recol- 
lections of his life in order, and has made out of 
them a book of three hundred octavo pages, 
which, for number and distinction of the celeb- 
rities whom it presents, variety of incident, 
liveliness of personality, and historical interest 
to the musical world, makes a place of its own, 
and fills it notably. There is not an opera 
singer of note in the last fifty years whose name 
does not appear in these pages, and the echoes 
of every opera that has been sung on the Amer- 
ican stage within the same period may be heard 
here. The Old World stands side by side with 
the New, and experiences in New York vie in 
interest with those of Dublin and Venice. Mu- 
sic is cosmopolitan ; so is an opera artist or con- 
ductor; so is this book, with its reminiscences 
of Turk and Italian, Windsor Casde and Crys- 
tal Palace, Madrid * and Vienna, Havana and 
San Francisco. A brilliant procession passes: 
Alboni and Madame La Grange, the famous 
Grisi and Mario, Piccolomini and Patti, Verdi 
and Rossini, Titiens and Giuglini, Miss Nilsson 
and Miss Kellogg, Mapleson and Abbey. The 
enthusiastic lovers of Mascagni's "Cavalleria 
Rusticana " may read here of the production of 
that sparkling piece at Windsor. How Grand 
Dukes take music, how prima donnas fare at the 
hands of royalty, what debuts cost and mean, 
how a critical manager looks on at a first per- 
formance, all, in short, that goes on behind the 
operatic scenes, is described in these entertain- 
ing recollections with the zest and nervous force 
and striking way of putting things that belong 
to the true musician. There b anecdote and 
incident enough in this book to fill many a num- 
ber of the Literary World, portraits enough 
for a gallery, facsimiles enough for a scrapbook, 
and stories of the distinguished sufficient to 
occupy the time after dinner for many an even- 
ing. It is a gay world, the p era tic, a world 
where money is easily made and quickly spent, 
where the fever in the blood runs high and th^e 
pace tells, where friendsh^Syare fast anckjeafl- 
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ousies bitter, where everybody is in a tamble — 
now up, now down — and where the dead are 
soon forgotten. Who, except for such books 
as these, could repeat the names of the gifted 
men and women who for the past fifty years 
have sung to us and charmed us for a night and 
then are — gone ? Do they carry their glorious 
voices with them and sing on in other worlds ? 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. I3.S0.] 

Authors and Friends. 
The six chapters of reminiscence included by 
Mrs. Fields in this volume have seen the light 
before in different periodicals, but are well worth 
bringing together in a collective form. No one 
now living except their author could give ex- 
actly what she has given, the intimate view of 
a series of remarkable people, seen in the 
close light of familiar friendship '* without 
their halos on," at their ease, and in full 
confidence of sympathy. Of the sketches, 
Longfellow's seems to us the most perfect 
in form and feeling. Mrs. Stowe*s gives the 
best picture that has ever been given of her 
shy, daring, unusual personality, and the paper 
on Mrs. Thaxter is, so to speak, an etching 
of a life divided pretty equally between hard 
drudgery for other people, and a delight and 
joy in the world of nature as keen and close 
as the rapture which informs natural things 
themselves. There is great delicacy and re- 
finement in the treatment of the differing 
themes, and a gentle withdrawal of person- 
ality which makes the story seem impersonal, 
while at the same time it is full of intimate 
knowledge, a rare charm in biography. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 

American Actors of Today. 
It is impossible for even the most sympathetic 
and able critic to record triumphs of the histri- 
onic art in such a way as adequately to perpet- 
uate their characteristic significance and power ; 
but such essays and biographical sketches as 
American Actors of Today, carefully edited by 
Frederic Edward McKay and Charles E. L. 
Wingate, have the advantage of appealing 
mainly to a class who illustrate the words 
of the writers by vivid memories of their own 
impressions, and who often yield cordial agree- 
ment to these interpretations. For instance, 
who could describe to one who never saw Mrs. 
Vincent or Mr. Warren the delight which Bos- 
tonians took for thirty years in their imperson- 
ations ? Even to recall their names brings back 
for the moment one's vanished youth. There 
are forty- two of these short essays, most of 
them descriptive of the best exponents of 
dramatic art among us and written by com- 
petent critics. The book is full of pleasant 
anecdotes. The photographs are carefully re- 
produced and add much to the effect of the 
essays. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.] 

Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 
There is a good deal of curious and enter- 
taining matter in these monographs on violins 
and violin players, by Dr. T. L. Phipson. Be- 
ginning with Italy, the classic soil on which the 
violin entered on its career as the viol de gamba 
or viol d*amore, the author traces the history of 
the instrument to our own time, when to collect 
"Strads" and Amatis is one of the cherished 
and expensive fads of the day. The value set 
upon these instruments, however, is scarcely 



higher now than in the time of the Emperor 
Charles VI, when Grand Equerry, Count Trant- 
mansdorf, bought a famous violin from a Tyro- 
lian maker named Jacob Stainer: 

He paid him down in cash seventy golden 
crowns, and undertook to provide the vendor 
cu long as he lived with a good dinner every 
day, as well as a hundred florins a month in 
cash, and every year a new coat with golden 
brandeburghs, two casks of beer, lighting and 
fuel, and, in case he should marry, as many 
hares as he might require, with twelve baskets 
of fruit annually for himself, and as many for 
his old housekeeper. 

As Stainer lived sixteen years afterward, the 
violin must have cost the count no less than 
20,000 florins I Fancy Lord Rosebery or the 
Marquis of Salisbury purchasing a violin with 
the proviso of a ** good dinner " for the vendor 
every day for sixteen years I [Chatto & Windus. 

V^inning Whist. 
Of manuals on whist there would seem to be 
no end. Mr. Emery Boardman's contribution to 
their number, with the above title, seems full of 
good sense as well as good form, and we cor- 
dially agree with him in his hint, that to waste 
signals and leads on a partner who does not 
understand theni, while the adversaries on 
either side do, is likely to prove a losing 
game. In his code of leads, etc., he does not 
differ materially from other recognized author- 
ities, but here and there we are surprised by 
nuggets of pure wisdom, such as the follow- 
ing, which of themselves give the book a suffi- 
cient raison d'etre: 

When your partner cannot play up to your 
level you must play down to his, making as 
much as you can out of your own hand, and 
remembering with resignation, that while the 
extended chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, it is frequently possiole, by looping and 
fiddling *'to keep the strain from that link." 
If your partner is a superior player, follow ; if 
inferior, lead ; if equal, average it up with him. 

[Charles Scribner's Sons. |i.oo.] 

English Studies. 
James Darmesteter's English Studies, written, 
if we mistake not, for various French periodi- 
cals, are translated and reprinted in English 
by his widow, herself a much admired poetess. 
They show a delightful insight into English 
and Irish character, and style and subject- 
matter are alike interesting. There is so 
much personality in Mr. Darmesteter's style 
that we feel it even through the medium of 
another language than that in which he wrote. 
The two essays on George Eliot are an ad- 
dition to the mass of literature accumulating 
about the name of that great genius. To us 
the most delightful essay in the volume is that 
on " Irish Political BaHads." As a whole, Eng- 
lish Studies is a book which will be welcome 
to all lovers of good and sympathetic essays. 
[T. Fisher Unwin.] 

A Manual for China Painters. 
Mrs. N. Di R. Monachesi, the author of this 
compact little monograph for amateurs in china 
paintmg, says in her modest preface : 

I claim nothing new in this manual as to 
either methods, materials, or manipulation; 
and, moreover, no superior knowledge on the 
subject. Its sole merit must rest on its being 
the actual results of many years of observation 
and experience. In short, I have endeavored 
to write such a book as I very distinctly re- 



member wishing for when I began to paint on 
china. 

We think that Mrs. Monachesi undervalues 
the merit of her volume. It seems to us, 
after a considerable experience in china paint- 
ing, exactly such a book as must be of real 
use to beginners in the art, and as containing 
many hints of service for older and more ex- 
perienced artists. The reproduction of the 
Lacroix color tints at the end, especially the 
new shades which have been added to his list 
during the last two years, together with the 
full explanation as to their merits, demerits, 
and treatment, are especially valuable; and 
the author's directions seem as practical and 
practicable as they are artbtic. [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.] 

The Colour of Life. 

Mrs. Me3mell, both as an essayist and a poet, 
is a writer of unusual merit. If England had 
given her the Laureateship, as was suggested, 
it might have had good reason to be proud of 
its choice. As it is, Mrs. Meynell, though not 
widely known, is one of the few who, writing 
to the few, can be understood and loved by 
the many. There is no affectation of form in 
her style. Her pure, simple English has, it is 
true, the grace of refinement in every line — 
the innate gentlewoman cannot write other- 
wise — but there is no phrase-making, no arti- 
ficiality in it The present essays are lament- 
ably short, more impressions than essays, and 
cover a range of observation from '* Elenora 
Duse" to "Monastery Gates," from "Grass" 
and "Cloud" to "The Illusion of Historic 
Time," touching each with keen senses and 
poetic comprehension. Only a woman, and a 
clever one, could bring together with felicity 
such incongruous material. That Mrs. Meynell 
has done this proves both her daring and her 
skUl. [Way & Williams. $1.25.] 

Talks on V^riting English. 
Mr. Arlo Bates, in the preface to hb Talks 
on Writing English, says "if the book shall 
prove helpful, I shall have attained the object 
for which it was written." Mr. Bates may rest 
assured of that attainment. Accurate, digni- 
fied, and rousing, the work must take a fa- 
vored place among the manuals of English 
writing. The "Talks," which were given as 
a course on advanced English composition in 
the Lowell Free Classes, have the charm of 
simplicity and directness that belongs to per- 
sonally delivered discourse. The comprehen- 
sive subject has been divided into twenty-two 
chapters, and each division is treated with a 
spirit that leaves no chance for dullness. The 
book is in advance of an ordinary school or 
college text- book, and seems rather a strong 
stimulus to the ambition and technical effort 
of the real literary worker. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. I1.50.] 

Through the Dolomites. 
Few American travelers in Europe get so far 
to the east as the Dolomites, the mountainous 
barrier which divides Italy from Austria, and 
fills the background as one looks north from 
Venice on a bright clear day with the glory of 
distant snow-white summits, jutting up ragged 
and tooth-like against the sky. Yet few pre- 
cincts of the mountainous heart of the Con- 
tinent present stronger attiac^pns for the ^ver 
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of fine scenery, and the very fact that the re- 
gion lies so far one side the ordinary routes, 
and is so inaccessible to those whose time and 
money are limited, furnishes it with conditions 
of additional charm. The English have found 
it out, and now and then one, like the late 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, for example, brings 
back a tantalizing account of what is to be 
seen there. But among all our personal friends, 
we remember at this moment but one who has 
seen this tract with her own eyes. There are 
special reasons therefore for welcoming the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Robertson's handbook, er guide- 
book, Through the Dolomites^ a well- prepared 
i6mo of about 250 pages, with a good but not 
large map, an index, many pages of advertise- 
ments furnishing some valuable suggestions to 
travelers, and a series of forty full-page wood- 
cuts, which are the feature of the book, espe- 
'dally those that are made by the half-tone 
process from photographs. These are of ex- 
ceptional beauty, and give an impressive idea 
of the peculiar characteristics and charms of 
this region. "Scotland of Italy,*' the author 
calls this land of his love, and Scotsman as he 
is he knows how to study it and to describe it 
and to commend it. The volume is more than 
a guide-book to the traveler by rail or diligence^ 
or to the pedestrian ; it is a history and an ex- 
position as well, and is readable as well as 
helpful in a practical way. [Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50.] 



OUEBENT nOTION. 

Sir Mark. 
There is distinct charm in Sir Afark^ a 
pretty tale of the times immediately follow- 
ing the American Revolution, by Anna Robe- 
son Brown. Her motto. 

An ill turn in the Old World 
Is a good turn in the New, 

is justified by the progress of the story, for Sir 
Mark Lyonesse, its hero, a roysterer, gambler, 
and duelist in his own country, is changed by 
example, experience, a true love and a reverent 
admiration, compelled by circumstances, for 
the great Washington, into a trustworthy 
citizen and a good patriot The little nar- 
rative has both freshness and interest about 
it [D. Appleton & Co. 75c.] 

For Freedom's Sake. 

Mr. Arthur Paterson must be degenerating, 
for he does not write nearly as well in For 
Freedom* s Sake as he has in former works. 
The days of " bleeding Kansas " and the Free- 
Soil Party are highly interesting, and by no 
means familiar to the younger generation, 
therefore Mr. Paterson's wish to describe those 
times is worthy of praise. But the perform- 
ance is hardly satisfactory, for the broad 
subject he chooses cannot be successfully 
treated within the limits of the scheme of 
his book, and the characters with which he 
illustrates it are most of them perfunctory and 
all of them amateurish. John Brown and his 
sons, however, are strong exceptions. We 
think there was undue haste in the writing 
of the story. [J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25.] 
Andria. 

Mr. Percy White's heroine repeats in her 
career very much the experience of Doro- 
thea in Middlemarch, Andria Vincent young. 



beautiful, restless, full of ambitions for 
which her talents are inadequate, rejects the 
manly lover who can offer only every-day hap- 
piness to marry a pessimbtic philosopher, 
whose power of affection, like that of Mr. 
Casaubon, has languished into atrophy. It is 
but a little while that the reflected glory of 
being the wife of a "thinker" satisfies An- 
dria; her warm young blood and heart rebel 
against the arid lot she has chosen. Happily 
her will and moral sense preserve her from the 
dangers inevitable to such a position, and hap- 
piness comes in the end, when the mistake of 
her life has been put behind her. It is a story 
not so unusual as it is sorrowful. [George H. 
Richmond & Co. I1.50.] 

We Ten. 

This ** Story of the Roses " would seem at 
the first glance to refer to the early times of 
English history, when York and Lancaster 
waged war against each other under the cog- 
nizance of the rival roses; but, on the con- 
trary. Miss Yechton's tale is of our own times, 
and "we ten" are the boys and girls of a 
quiet recluse, Mr. Rose, who is engaged in the 
preparation of a *' History of Some Ancient 
Peoples," which work his children christen 
"The Fetich." It is a bright and breezy littie 
story, with plenty of human nature in it, and 
no lessons that are not praiseworthy and use- 
ful, only the reader hates to leave the gallant 
little Felix, still helpless in his chair, with no 
distinct prospect of recovery. [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 11.5a] 

Daphne. 

We suppose the judges for the National Con- 
servatory of Music knew what they were about, 
three years ago, when they awarded I500 to Miss 
Marguerite Merington as a prize for Daphne^ as 
being the best libretto for a light opera, but we 
must thmk the other librettos were poor stuff 
when this won the prize. We believe Miss 
Merington has not yet found a composer to 
write the music for her three- act light opera, 
and though, doubtless, if set to music. Daphne 
would run as lightly as any operetta, except the 
irresistible Gilbert's, it was scarcely wise to pub- 
lish it to be read in cold blood. [The Century 
Co. 11.25.] 

Taquisara. 

Marion Crawford seems alwa3r8 more at home 
on Italian soil than any other, and this is a novel 
of Neapolitan society a good many years back* 
when Pietro Ghisl^re was a young man, in love 
with the beautiful Princess Corleone, who ap- 
pears in the novels of later date merely as a 
retrospective memory, the ghost of a burned- 
out and regretted passion, supplanted in the 
affections of her lover by at least two " fresher 
faces," to quote Browning's melancholy phrase. 
The heroine of Taquisara is Veronica, the 
youthful Princess of Acireale. She is a great 
heiress, and her property has been stolen and 
squandered by the husband of her aunt, under 
whose care she lives and who is one of her trus- 
tees. To avert discovery this precious pair de- 
cide to marry Veronica to a relative in then- 
confidence, or failing this, to put her out of the 
way before her majority, when the accounts 
will be demanded by the co- trustee. They have 
induced the girl to make a will in her aunt's 
favor. The subtlety of this merciless intrigue. 



the escape of the confiding young princess from 
her unsuspected danger, the sudden ripening of 
her forces under the discovery, the double love 
affair which molds her life, all these features 
make up a story equally exciting and interest- 
ing, and the picturesque environment of first 
the ghostly old palace in Naples, and, later, the 
vast mediaeval fortress of Muro to which the 
youthful heiress retreats in her loneliness and 
disillusion, frame in a picture which is as quaint 
and forcible as it is full of color and contrast 
[The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. I2.00.] 

The Pooles' Millions. 

Julia McNair Wright has written a story 
with a purpose in The Pooled Millions, Two 
young girls brought up — if such an expres- 
sion is applicable in the case — by a foolish 
stepmother, make unfortunate marriages, the 
one to an extravagant bank clerk, the other 
to an utterly unprincipled prospective million- 
aire who is dependent upon his mother for his 
allowance. The matches are almost forced 
upon the daughters from the point of view of 
worldly advantage. In each case it is **a 
house of cards." There is no happiness to 
Warrine, wife of the dissolute rich son. The 
other. La Rue, loves her husband and b be- 
loved ; but they are shamefully in debt and live 
in terror of a crash. An end comes to the 
seeming prosperity, and both families go down 
in the wreck; but here comes in the tact and 
principle of the author; both the young wives 
have practical sense and a pervasive regard for 
the things that are high and pure and true and 
of good report They stand the fierce trial, 
and come out of the fire sweet, strong, noble 
women, better and more helpful for their terri- 
ble discipline. It is a fine, well- sustained story, 
with much variety in the characters, who are 
strongly individualized. Aunt Hester has a 
striking personality; so has Jacqueline; while 
Ned, Ralph, and Richard are carefuUy drawn 
and true to life. An important lesson is taught 
in a fascinating way. [Cong. S. S. & Pub. So- 
ciety. I1.50.] 

A Tragic Idyl. 

Mr. Paul Bourget is never so much or so hap- 
pily at home as when he sits surrounded by the 
wreck of morals and the tattered remnants of 
the Ten Commandments. The scene of this, his 
last and most distasteful story, is the Riviera 
— Cannes, Genoa, Monte Carlo — and its hero- 
ine is the beautiful Baroness Ely de Carlsberg, 
wife of the Archduke Henry Francis, who is in 
the uncomfortable position of possessing, beside 
her husband, two lovers, who are not only rivals 
but intimate friends as well. It is an extremely 
fetid record, and it is but small consolation for 
the pain of reading it that the only members of 
the dramatis persona who are not absolutely 
foolish or utterly depraved are Americans — a 
millionaire, self-made, and his niece, not self- 
made. The self-made millionaire is bumptious 
and boastful, but he has moral standards, and 
is capable of sentiment; the niece, though 
rather hard, is straightforward, brave, and in- 
telligent In contrast with the prevailing ma- 
laria of the story these persons stand out as 
healthy examples of virtue; so as a nation we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves at our 
escape from the hands of Mr. Bourget, and to 
feel sorry for other natlons,ywho do not figlre 
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as advantageously, which always are agreeable 
sensations. [Charles Scribner's Sons. |i.5a] 

A Rebellious Heroine. 
John Kendrick Bangs has quite outdone 
himself in this delectable and whimsical story, 
A Rebellious Heroine, which it is safe to say 
nobody else could have written. She is not 
only a "rebellious** but a ** fetching" heroine, 
elusive, too, as a will-o'-the-wisp, tantalizing 
to the last moment, and then lending herself 
to the most delightful surrender of her heart to 
the man who did not expect yet longed for 
that way of closing his romance. The whole 
thing is absurd, but a delicious absurdity, 
when a writer of the realistic school attempts 
to make a living woman his heroine, and she, 
knowing it, baffles him. It is a case of plan- 
ning and missing, of being wooed by one man 
and won by another. It reads like real life, 
and is all imagination; yet it might be both 
or it might be neither. There is art of a 
choice kind in the making of the story, and 
the style is as dashing and brilliant as the 
idea is unique. [Harper & Brothers. I1.25.] 

James. 

One of the most entertaining little parodies 
on the old-fashioned goody-goody book is an 
anonymous novel called /«««; or^ Virtue Re- 
warded. James is the son of a village carpen- 
ter and the pet of the rectory; he goes into 
business, and by continued virtue and singing 
in the choir rises in the social scale and ends 
by being mayor of his town. His virtue and 
prosperity lead him to be intrusted with the 
savings of widows and orphans, which he em- 
bezzles and skips to America with his wife's 
governess. The bare outline of the tale is 
nothing, but the way in which the illusion of 
James's virtue is kept up to the last chapter 
b really funny. The book is full of humor 
and, though in some ways an exasperating one, 
gives the reader many a hearty laugh. [Stone 
& KimbaU.] 

The Demagogue and Lady Phayre. 
The Demagogue and Lady Phayre is a bril- 
liant yet depressing novel by William J. Locke ; 
the old story of a man of the '' working class," 
with ideals and refinement different from his 
associates, who stakes all in becoming a 
leader for reform. Lady Phayre is infatuated 
with the cause, and fancying that Goddard is 
in love with her but dares not speak of it, 
compromises herself, being in ignorance that 
he has a wife, by virtually offering herself to 
him. The wife, a wretched cr^ture, comes 
into possession of the note, and on her death- 
bed the husband has his first knowledge of 
it Disgusted with herself, the lady has mar- 
ried at once; and when Goddard, free from 
his drunken consort, seeks her, he finds that 
his world has crashed to ruin. No good comes 
to anybody; no happiness, no reform, but dis- 
appointment and dreariness. [Edward Arnold.] 

The King's Revenge. 
Claude Bray has chosen for hb hbtorical 
story. The Kin^s Revenge, incidents in the 
reign of Edward II of England, which are 
romantic and, in their results, important The 
death of Gaveston, the king's favorite, at the 
hands of the Lords Ordainers, and the fate 
which met the barons in after years, are sup- 



posed to be recorded by an eye-witness, a young 
fellow of gentle birth and rude fortunes, who 
manages to see and follow all essential events, 
and to gain hb meed of honor in the dvU strife. 
The author skims over the surface of fourteenth 
century politics, barely refers to the warfare with 
the Scots and the battle of Bannockbum, and 
makes the spurit of his characters more of the 
nineteenth century than b warrantable. But a 
fair portrayal of King Edward, of Thomas of 
Lancaster, of Warwick, the Black Dog, of Here- 
ford, Constable of England, of Clifford, make a 
picture of the principal personages of the time 
of considerable interest, and if the reader turn 
afterward to the pages of sober hbtory, he will 
find them fresher and more human for the pe- 
rusal of thb narrative. [D. Appleton & Co. 
Soc.] 

The Mist on the Moors. 

A real story with love and a plot, a villain 
and a denouement, b not so usual a thing now- 
adays that we should be unthankful for it. 
Joseph Hockings's little romance b of the 
old-fashioned sort and keeps the reader doubt- 
ful and interested to the close. It b a tale 
of North Cornwall, where the mists are thick 
enough to veil a little mystery and furnbh ex- 
cuse for some uncertainty, without which two 
ingredients no tale can be said to be quite 
complete; and all ends happily with the rising 
of the mbt and we leave the hero and heroine 
under the mistletoe with a bright future before 
them. [R. F. Fenno & Co. 75c] 

Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts. 

The Heart of God, the Heart of Nature, and 
the Heart of Man, are the three hearts on which 
thb story turns, and '* Tommy Anne " is a little 
girl whose real name b Diana, but who b so like 
a boy in many respects that her family give her 
half of a boy's name. She has an insatiable cu- 
riosity as to the whys and hows of natural things; 
and a good oak tree, which embodies the Heart 
of Nature, endows her with the magic spectacles 
and the password and make her sworn brother 
to all inanimate things as well as animate crea- 
tures. The winds wfabper to her and tell secrets, 
so do the eider down in the quilt and the leaves 
and acorns on the trees, as well as birds and 
butterflies, moles, mice, lunar moths, and snakes. 
There is a great deal of pretty and curious in- 
formation in the ingenious little tale, and chil- 
dren, with the bent for natural science which 
some children inherit as a birthright, will find 
it as instructive as delightful The book b by 
Mabel Osgood Wright, author of that clever 
volume Birder aft, [The MacmiUan Co. |i.5a] 



BOOIS FOB TOaNa PEOPLE. 



Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping. 
The Gypsy Series, of which Gypsy s Sowing 
and Reaping b the concluding volume, dates 
back among the earliest of the productions of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. If we mbtake not, it 
first appeared in 1866. They are good, helpful 
stories, in which, after the fashion of Miss Phelps 
(now Mrs. Ward), a boy b chiefly an irrational 
and troublesome corpus vile, on which a girl, 
created for the purpose, plays with winsome 
and plastic touches, gradually changing the 
youthful barbarian into a regenerated and manly 
young Christian. The process, which involves 
much patience and sweet self-abnegation on the 



part of the gu-1, can teach nothing that b not 
good. The reader rages over the boy, but for 
her has only tender admiration combined with 
pity. We are glad to welcome the re-appear- 
ance of the stories in a new edition; they are 
quite old enough to seem new to the present 
generation of juvenile readers. [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. I1.25.] 

Jerry the Blunderer. 
A book all small children will enjoy b thb, 
the story of an Irbh terrier, the family he lives 
with, and the animab who share hb home. lily 
F. Wesselhoeft has a real knack for pleasing 
little children, and if her books are not of an 
order to encourage a budding taste for litera- 
ture, neither are they of the order to produce' 
that taste for thrills and excitements which b 
the bane of American life, and which, we be- 
lieve, b largely fostered by the abominably sen- 
sational trash which the publbhing houses pour 
forth for juvenile reading. [Roberts Brothers. 

#1.25.] 

A History of Greece. 

To write history successfully for children b 
one of the things, probably, that look much 
easier than they are ; but H. H. Guerber's His- 
tory of Greece b worthy of high praise. For 
purity of Englbh, for clearness of style and 
thought, and for wise and interesting selection 
of salient points, thb reproduction of ancient 
history should please and instruct all its read- 
ers. [American Book Co. 6oc] 

The Story of Aaron. 

A quaint and fascinating picture of Southern 
child life b The Story of Aaron, by that inimita- 
ble story-teller, Joel Chandler Harris. Half- 
real, half-fairy tale, the book b full of that 
unexplamable charm of which Mr. Harris is 
master. The story tells of Buster John and 
Sweetest Susan, two children, who lived in a 
veritable paradise of plantation romance and 
actualities, who knew the language of animab 
as well as of men, and had such talking friends 
as the gray pony, and the black stallion, and 
the dog Rambler. Nor were those the only 
friends, for there were the Arab slave, Aaron, 
son of Ben All, and the little negro girl, Dru- 
silla, to say nothing of all the other people and 
animals on the plantation. If you want your 
children to get a breath of new air, a fresh, 
keen breath of child romance, to have their 
imaginations quickened, their love of animab 
strengthened and deepened, their sympathies 
broadened, you can find no better medium than 
thb Story of Aaron, [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
|2.oa] 

Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway. 

The title of thb book, unpleasantly sugges- 
tive of the *' Knights of Pythias," refers to a 
small boy who, apparently, has no Chrbtian 
name, but b always spoken of and to as ^ Sir 
Knight,'' and who, hb mother being dead, b 
in process of being fitted for the next world by 
a female guardian known as "My Lady." Sir 
Knight is nourished on parable and symbolbm, 
and dwells in an altogether ideal world of ro- 
mance, chivalry, and allegory, in which angels 
and warriors play important and interchange- 
able parts. The result of thb innutritious diet 
b that it occurs to him — at, judging from the 
illustration, about the age of five — to rise be- 
times on a frosty Easter moji^g, and wsdk 
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several miles to inform a casual wood-chopper 
that ** Christ has arisen," and would the wood- 
chopper not enroll himself among the King's 
followers and help on the coming of the King- 
dom. Pneumonia is the not unnatural result 
of this missionary effort, and the next twelve- 
month finds Sir Knight in sad and feeble case ; 
nevertheless. My Lady yields to his pleadings 
and allows him to put on his little cotta and 
sing with the choir boys in the Easter service, 
because it will make him so happy. There is a 
good deal about birds, angels, and a mysterious 
light, but the end of all is that Sir Knight goes 
off to heaven in the middle of the anthem, and 
joins the choir invisible of impossible little boys 
of similar impossible legends — and really it is 
the best disposition that his inventor. Miss Anna 
S. P. Duryea, could make of him, since it is 
clearly out of the question that a child brought 
up like that could ever effect anything in the 
world of real men and things. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25.] 

Historical Tales. 
Charles Morris is one of those useful writers 
who can combine the entertaining and the in- 
structive for youthful readers. Thb volume is 
a series of tales from ancient Roman history. 
He calls them "The Romance of Reality," and 
they are about "The Sabine Virgins," "The 
Books of the Sibyl," " The Fate of Regulus," 
etc. Of course, if our young people could be 
persuaded to read their Plutarch and go to 
original sources, it would be far better for 
them. But we require to have our old wine 
put into new bottles to suit the needs of this 
age. Mr. Morris adapts his material well and 
has made an interesting book. [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Ii.oo.] 

The Court of King Arthur. 
This is a clever and ingenious book for young 
people which mingles facts and legends with 
great skill. The writer takes his readers on a 
journey across the great ocean into the land of 
the Round Table. Then, following the fashion 
of the gentle knight. Sir Thomas Malory, he 
tells the story of Lancelot, of Enid, and of 
King Arthur, preparing the young readers' 
minds for a later acquaintance with Tenny- 
son's more poetical versions of these same old 
** Folkstories." As the author of this book, 
William H. Frost, says, "No one who writes 
of the Round Table now can say just how much 
of the spirit he owes to Lord Tennyson." This 
book takes the children through the wonderful 
land of King Arthur into an unbounded field 
of beauty and enjoyment. It is one of the best 
children's books of the year, and has a num- 
ber of dainty illustrations and a bright, attract- 
ive cover. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.50.] 

Household Stories. 
A delightful new edition of stories from the 
collection of the "Brothers Grimm" is wel- 
come. It is a small collection of the best sto- 
ries, with illustrations by Walter Crane. We 
find " The Goose Gurl "and " The Frog Prince " 
and " Hans in Luck " and " Tom Thumb ; " the 
sad, pathetic tales are wisely left out. The 
book has a dainty binding, but the print is not 
what it should be for children's eyes. Out of 
the great library of children's books published 
every year, scarcely a dozen are printed in 
large type. Grimm's stories, which every child 



wants to read over and over again, ought to be 
published in some simple style and in large, 
clear type. This is an excellent edition for the 
parents. The illustrations are charming. [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75c] 

The Quiet King. 
The QuUt King^ we are told by its author, 
Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, is " less a story 
than a closely connected series of studies which 
draw all their interest and significance from one 
central figure." It is a tale of the Christ, writ- 
ten simply and with reverence, and told largely 
in the very language of the New Testament 
The few fictitious characters introduced, and 
the conversations and incidents which link the 
chapters together, are well and discreetly man- 
aged, and we should think the book could not 
fail, not only to interest any thoughtful child 
who reads it, but to deepen the desire to 
know more of the divine subject of which it 
treats. The story is not meant to replace the 
beautiful Bible narrative, only to elucidate it. 
[American Baptist Pub. Society. I1.50.] 

A Little Qirl of Long Ago. 
In dainty covers fully in keeping with the 
subject, Eliza Ome White has written an at- 
tractive story of A Little Girl of Long Ago, 
The book is full of the atmosphere of Old 
Boston, and will make a quaint gift for both 
little and big girls of today. [Houghton, Mifflm 
& Co. Ii.oa] 

THE HEW TEAB'8 MA0AZIHE8, 
Scribner's January issue has two fascinating 
and admirably illustrated articles of purely liter- 
ary interest, one on " Thackeray's Haunts and 
Homes," by Eyre Crowe, the other on "Victor 
Hugo's Home at Guernsey," by G. Jeanniot, 
both of which will be read with close attention 
and sincere pleasure by every lover of those 
two great men and their truly great writings. 
The drawings by Mr. Crowe, who writes after 
his name the distinguished initials " A. R. A.," 
are particularly happy in their subjects and exe- 
cution. A copy of Rossetti's drawing of Tenny- 
son reading " Maud " connects itself readily with 
the foregoing, though standing apart from 
them. The leading article in the number, on 
"The Department Store," is the first of a series 
on the great businesses of the time, and is a 
vivid picture of the interior of some such vast 
establishment as Wanamaker's in Philadelphia 
or the Bon March^ in Paris, with minute details 
of its organization and conduct day by day. 
There is also by Yvan Troshine a chapter of 
"A Bystander's Notes of a Massacre" as seen 
in the streets of Constantinople. Those who 
like tales of the sea will turn with expectations 
which will not be disappointed to Mr. John R. 
Spears's " Story of a Second Mate." 

The Century is strong in its first number for 
the New Year in military history, including under 
that head an almost thrilling narrative by Gen. 
Horace Porter of "Campaigning with Grant" 
in the Wilderness, an account of *' Nelson in the 
Battle of the Nile" by Professor Mahan, and 
also an article on ''Napoleon's Interest in the 
Battle of New Orleans ; " as a peaceful counter- 
part to all of which we have toward the end of 
the magazine a short paper by Mr. E. L. Godkin 
on " The Absurdity of War." The opening paper, 
by Edith Coues, on Lenbach, the German painter 



of Bismarck, is remarkable for its portraits, es- 
pecially the frontispiece of Bismarck himself. 
There is also a spirited description of the Athens 
of today, the latter a sort of pendant to the accounts 
we have had of late of the renewal of the games 
in the historic center of Greece. Whoever has 
traveled in Wales will be attracted to the short 
sketch, with portraits, of the eccentric " Ladies 
of Llangollen." Under the heading of "Sum- 
mer at Christmas-tide," Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
who is much better with this sort of a subject 
than in novel writing, describes a winter's visit 
to Jamaica. And this is not all. 

Harper's opens with a fully illustrated paper 
on the Portuguese in South Africa by Poultney 
Bigelow; follows this with Part IV of Du Mau- 
rier's novel, " The Martian," remarkable for its 
drawings as well as for its dialogue; and has 
later finely illustrated articles on the state of 
" Science at the Beginning of the Century," on 
" Fog Possibilities " as seen from the top of 
Mount Hamilton in California, where the Lick 
Observatory is situated ; and on " Literary Land- 
marks of Rome," this last by Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, a companion of his "Literary Land- 
marks of Venice," and a fragment probably of 
a book on that subject. Mr. Warner, in the 
Editor's Study, writes enthusiastically of the 
Yellowstone Park ; Mr. George W. Smalley, else- 
where, rather superficially of English Society; 
and Mr. Howells supplies one of his little parlor 
comedies, under the title of "Indian Giver." 
That this last is clever and amusing we need 
not say. Other notable contributors to this 
number are Mary £. Wilkins and Brander Mat- 
thews with stories, George E. Woodbury with a 
poem, and Prof. F. N. Thorpe with an historical 
paper on " A Century's Struggle for the Fran- 
chise in America." 

The Atlantic begins, by the hand of John 
Jay Chapman, a thoughtful critical study^ of 
Emerson ; continues Mr. Higginson's review of 
"Cheerful Yesterdays," which brings the writer 
to Harvard Collie ; analyzes " Dominant Forces 
in Southern Life; " urges fitting ** Memorials of 
American Authors;" discusses " Park Making 
as a National Art ; " and reviews " A Century of 
Social Betterment" W. P. Trent, Joseph E. 
Chamberlin, and Mr, John Bach McMast r are, 
respectively, the authors of these last three arti- 
cles. Mr. Godkin's " Political Writings " are edi- 
torially reviewed, and there is a kindly, admiring, 
but discriminating review of Mr. Kipling's poetry 
and estimate of his rank as a poet, by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, with much of which, but 
not with all of which, we find ourselves in agree- 
ment. Probably so much the worse for us. This 
is in all respects a strong rich number and strikes 
twelve as the keynote for the New Year. If the 
Atlantic keeps on as it has been going of late it 
will pretty soon put Mr. Scudder in the company 
of great editors, if he is not there already. 



MISOELLAHT. 



The International Sunday School Lessons for 
1897 are taken from the Acts of the Apostles 
and some related portions of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, St John, and other apostles. A vol- 
ume of Illustrative Notes adjusted to these les- 
sons is offered as a help for teachers and older 
scholars who are following the course of these 
lessons. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert 
Remington Doherty are the joint editors. The 
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text of the lessons forms a running border at 
the top of the page, and below are gathered a 
great variety of notes and comments, both orig- 
inal and selected, and the selections show a 
tolerant and truly catholic taste, though good 
use might have been made, but is not, of the 
remarkable writings of the Abb^ Fouard on 
this portion of the Biblical history. Numerous 
pictures in the text, blackboard exercises, and 
other features give the book an animated and 
suggestive air. [Eaton & Mains. I1.25.] 

Interesting as we have found to be the little 
book On Sermon Preparation^ by the Bishop of 
Ripon and eleven other Clergymen of the Church 
of England, we entertain serious doubts of its 
practical value to young clergymen and theolog- 
ical students, the class for which it was prepared. 
The mln who has a message to deliver will not 
be greatly benefited by knowing how some other 
man would deliver it. Originality the preacher 
may not lay claim to; individuality he must have, 
or his words are better unsaid. There is but one 
way for a man to say a thing effectively, and that 
is his own way and not another's. [The Mac- 
millan Co. |i.oo.] 



€1^ Ws^t %»glket. 

In the Canadian Rockies. 
Mr. Wilcox, in his beautifully made volume 
on the Canadian Rockies ^ sajrs that *'a never- 
failing source of amusement to the residents of 
Banff, as well as to those more experienced in 
mountain climbing, b afforded by those lately 
arrived but ambitious tourists who look up at 
the mountains as though they were little hills, 
and proceed forthwith to scale the very highest 
peak on the day of their arrival.'' This sly 
allusion, the point of which will be appreciated 
by many readers, recalls to mind an amusing 
incident which took place at Banff two sum- 
mers ago. One morning there appeared at the 
breakfast table of the Banff Springs Hotel a 
stalwart young Englishman, in the full and con- 
spicuous rig of a sporting man, who made it 
known to us all without a tremor that he was 
going to start that morning on horseback for 
Calgafv, we do not know how many hundred 
miles away across the mountains. He talked 
of his horse and of the distance, and of the 
hardships and perils to be encountered, and 
gave us all a deep sense of his pluck and 
prowess as he set forth upon this, to him, for- 
midable expedition. Judge of our surprise 
when at the supper table in walked this same 
adventurer and took his seat, not with the 
triumphant expression of one who had con- 
quered in the fight, but with a certam unmis- 
takable crestfallen air of disaster and defeat. 
His story soon got out, and made him a laugh- 
ingstock for the rest of hb stay. It seems 
that after getting about fifteen miles away from 
the hotel upon his adventurous ride he stopped 
and alighted to tighten his saddle-girth, where- 
upon hU horse, hb mountain pony, who evi- 
dently knew a thing or two about girths, bridles, 
and passing opportunities, suddenly bolted for 
home, and left hb rider helpless in his gaiters 
and spurs in the middle of the way. How he 
had to walk the fifteen miles homeward, swing- 
ing his whip by hb side, and what was the 
nature of hb emotions and of hb remarks by 
the way, it must be left to the reader to im- { 



agine. The remarks, even if we could repeat 
them, probably would not sound well in the 
Waste Basket. 



HEWS AND NOTES. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. announce a new 
series to be edited by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, and publbhed under the general title of 
the "American Citizen Series," bearing on the 
practical workings of the related functions of 
state and society. 

— No teacher in American schools should 
overlook the handbook of Graduate Courses 
edited by C. A. Duniway of the Harvard School, 
and publbhed largely as a labor of love by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn of Boston. The 
Handbook presents full Ibts of courses for 
graduate students to be offered in 1896-97 
by twenty-four of the leading universities and 
colleges, namely, Barnard, Brown, Bryn Mawr, 
California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Radcliffe, 
Tulane. Vanderbilt, Wellesley. Western Re- 
serve, Wisconsin, and Yale. In addition the 
reader will find succinct statements of the aca- 
demic careers of professors and mstuctors ; spe- 
cial facilities in the various departments; 
requirements for advanced degrees and for 
admission to graduate standing; fees exacted 
of graduate students; fellowships and scholar- 
ships open to such students, and many other 
valuable details. 

— Sheehan & Co. of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
announce a series of reprints illustrative of Eng- 
lish Hbtory, edited by W. Dawson Johnston 
of the University of Michigan. Mr. Johnston 
b abo the editor of a novel series of cards 
which he calls Englbh Hbtorical Annotations, 
intended primarily, not for immediate use for 
buyers of books, but for permanent reference 
for readers. 

— Miss Rebecca S. Clarke (Sophie May), with 
her sister (Penn Shirley) has been spending 
several years in Southern California. Last 
summer she made a trip to Europe, but she has 
again returned to her Maine home. Although 
Miss Clarke has no new book out this winter 
she has in contemplation a story for young 
ladies, which if written will doubtless add fresh 
laurels to an already famous name. 

— Mbs Mary £. Wilkins has confined herself 
so closely to her literary work that since the 
completion of her serial story for Harper*s 
Weekly she has been forced to take a little vaca- 
tion, and she b, therefore, making few engage- 
ments. 

— Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney will, in the 
near future, make occasional contributions to 
The Ladies'* Home Journal^ and a short story 
from her pen is one of the good things already 
in store for the readers of that periodical. 

— Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford states that 
she b doing nothing more thb season than her 
usual work for the magazines and for Harpet^s 
Batar^ the greater share of her articles appear- 
ing in the latter place. 

— Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox b now writing 
a romance in verse. It will be of considerable 
length, and will be published sometime during 
1897. 

— Rev. Edward A. Rand, author of Behind 
Manhattan Gables, just issued, b at work now 
upon a serial, called He Made a Mistake, The 
author says it is '* the story of a young fellow 
who saw the inside of prison walls and after- 



wards tried to win an honorable place in outside 
life." The writer's aim in thb tale b to help 
some unfortunate one who has " made a mistake." 
Rev. Mr. Rand b a contributor to many leading 
periodicals, and hb literary work in addition to 
hb duties as rector at Watertown and at Bel- 
mont, Mass., make him a very busy man. 

— Miss Sarah C. Woolsey (Susan Coolidge) 
has been so much of an invalid the last year that 
she has done less writing than usual ; but she b 
now better, and hopes to be able soon to resume 
her literary work. 
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Biography. 

Grovss Clbvbland. By James Lowry Whittle. Fred- 
erick Waroe ft Co. Ii.as 

Educational. 

An Encush Pakafhrasb of Hosacb's Akt of Po- 
BTRY. By Abby Osborne RusseU. William R. Jenkins. 

60c. 

La Lamps de Psyche. By L^on de Tinseao. Carl 
Schoenhof. 35c 

The Princess. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Andrew J. George. D. C. Heath & Co. 90c 

Handbook of Greek and Roman History. By 
George Castegnier. American Book Co. 50c. 

Primitive Buddhism. Iu Origin and Teachings. By 
Elizabeth A. Reed. Scott, Foresman & Co. |i.oo 

Immbnseb. By Theodor Storm. Edited by F. H. 
Dauer. American Book Co. ssc 

Fiction. 

The Chronicles of Kartdale. Our Jeames. Edited 
by J. Murdoch Henderson. William Drysdale & Co. I1.35 

An Arkansas Planter. By Opie Read. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 

Poetry. 

Songs of Yesterday. By Benjamin F. Taylor. Scott, 

Foresman & Co. ^'$0 

Miscellaneoas. 

Hours with Men and Books. Words, Their Use and 
Abuse. Oratory and Orators. By William Mathews. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. I5.00 

Getting on in the World; or. Hints on Success in 
Life. By William Mathews. Scott, Foresman & Co. %%joo 

The Square of Sevens. An AuthoriUtive System of 
Cartomancy. By E. Irenxus Stevenson. Harper & 
Brothers. ^1*50 

The Complete Bachelor. Manners for Men. By 
the Author of the " As Seen by Him " Papers. D. Apple- 
ton ft Co. 

How TO Listen to Music Hinu and Suggestions to 
Untaught Lovers of the Art. By Henry Edwa^Krehbiel. 
Charles Scribner*s Sons. ^i>>5 

Supplement to "Small Yachts." Containing Ex- 
amples of Yachu and Small Craft Built in America and 
England between 1890 and 1896. Forest and Stream Pub. 
Co. $4.00 

The Forms of Discourse. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Style. By William B. Cairns. Ginn & Co. 

Old Dorset. Chronicles of a New York Country-Side. 
By Robert Cameron Rogers. G. P. Putnam*s Sons. Ii.as 

In the Garden of Peace. By Helen Milman. John 
Lane. fi'So 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ^i*35 

The Story of Architecture. An Outline of the 
Styles in All Countries. By Charles Thompson Mathews. 
D. Appleton & Co. ^3>oo 
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YOlumes (nearly 4,000 pages, magnificently illustrated) of the latest, most 
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Standard American Encyclopedia. 
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The Only Encyclopedia 
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81/4 •' Wide. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY 

THE STANDARD AMERICAN U 
prepared by John Clarke Ridpath, LL.D., 
assisted by an eztenshre corps of editors, 
writers, and experts on special subjects. 

SCENTS A DAY 
BUYS IT NOW 

This trifling sum enables yoa to own this 
q;>lendid work, which is brought down to 
the present time, and contains hundreds 
of articles on subjecu not treated in any 
other reference work. Another impor. 
tant feature in which it stands absolutely 
alone is its rery full appendixes, which 
embrace orer too subdivisions, including 
a Blograpldeal Diotlon»ry, » Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terma, a 
Oaaetteer of the United Btatea, 
Statiatlca of Preeldentlal JEleo- 
tiona. State and Territorial Sleo- 
tiona. Beligiona Bammariea, Sta- 
tiatica of the Popalation of the 
World, and a Veritable Mine of 
Other Information on thovaanda 
of aabjecta of anlToraal intereat 
and importance. 

Two Great AQMties 

say: 

"Th^ra is no work in the world that 
can compare with \\J^—N*wYork Herald, 

** It stands ready to answer any ques- 
tion."— Bishop John H. Vincsnt, D.D., 
LL.D. 
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THE QUEST OF THE OOLDEH 0IBL* 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE'S novel, 
TA^ Quest of the Golden Girl, is one 
of the books which are as hard to judge 
as the characters of daily life. Over one 
chapter we find ourselves rejoicing as over 
an incident as purely idyllic as the Cupid and 
Psyche tale in The Golden Ass, while in 
the next we come upon vulgarities which 
would disgrace in morals a tenth-rate 
Music Hall, and which yet are clever 
enough to be really dangerous. It is a 
book of episodes joined together by a hu- 
morously cynical narrative which reminds 
us of Sterne. Indeed, the scheme of the 
"Golden Girl" is a curious mixture of 
Calebs in Search of a Wife and Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey, 

Of the episodes, "Aucassin and Nicol- 
ete ** is the most charming in a thoroughly 
decadent spirit, but when we come to 
"Grace o' God" we can hardly judge it 
dispassionately enough to criticise, so in- 
timately tender and personal is the note it 
strikes. This episode redeems the flip- 
pancy and coarseness of many of the 
earlier passages of the Quest, even as in 
human life and character a deeply un- 
selfish and pure passion redeems and 
purifies. 

Of the humor in this story we say little ; 
it is a humor common enough and not 
greatly to be admired ; but the appreciation 
and simplicity and the pathos are great 
gifts, which we have recognized and cared 
for before in Mr. Le Gallienne*s poetry. 

The Golden Girl is not a book to rec- 
ommend, for its cheap worldliness and 
cynicism may do harm; but for one who, 
gathering the best, may pass the evil un- 
scathed, the book holds treasures. 



A OHILD or THE JAGO.t 

WE must credit Arthur Morrison, author 
of Tales of Mean Streets, with being 
a powerful and picturesque writer, a keen 
observer, and an uncompromising realist. 
But we do not predict for him any great 
popularity as a writer of fiction. He is an 
adept in describing the ugly and disagree- 
able, but his hideous, grim pictures of slum 
life only repel us, and a successful novelist 
must, first of all, attract. 

The " child of the Jago " was brought up 
in an atmosphere of crime, and when old 
enough, tried a "dick" for himself, and 
stole a watch from a bishop. Soon he 
fell under the bad influence of a man who 
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bought at reduced rates whatever he could 
induce the boy to steal, and kept him con- 
tinually in debt. His father, a coarse, low, 
brutal man, was arrested for stealing, and 
finally hung for murder. The boy, Dicky, 
had only one opportunity given him to lead 
an honest life. This opportunity he lost 
through no fault of his own — a position in 
a shop. 

The "child of the Jago" stole and fought, 
and then stole and fought again. AH that 
crime and filth and animalism can do, went 
to make up the atmosphere in which he 
breathed from his infancy to his grave. 

The one high-minded character in the 
book. Father Sturt, could do little or noth- 
ing for his degraded parishoners, and the 
surgeon in conversation with him said: 

"Here lies the J^o, a nest of rats, breeding 
as only rats can ; and we say it is hell. On high 
moral grounds we uphold the right of rats to 
multiply their thousands. Sometimes we catch 
a rat. And we keep it a little while, nourish it 
carefully, and put it back into the nest to propa- 
gate its kind." 

Father Sturt answered him by saying: 
" You are right of course, but who'll listen 
if you shout from the housetops." 

After years of patient self-sacrificing work 
in the slums of London, this is the depress- 
ing outlook which this writer presents : 

Is there a child in all this place that wouldn't 
be better dead — still better unborn ? 

Mr, Arthur Morrison showed his skill as 
a writer and his artistic power in his earlier 
sketches. As a study of local conditions, 
this work is remarkable ; but it is a study in 
charcoal with no white lights. The sun does 
sometimes shine even in the Jago, and the 
sentiments of tender love from mother to 
child, and of human pity and sympathy, are 
not wholly foreign to life in the most de- 
graded quarters of East London. 

There is some beauty, some gleam of 
God's sunshine, in the Jago, but Mr. M6r- 
rison has failed to see it. Had he the poet's 
eye, or even a little more faith in either God 
or humanity, he might rank with our very 
best writers of fiction. But although for- 
cible and virile, he is horribly depressing 
and pessimistic, and he makes life seem un- 
necessarily black and drear. 



WALT WHITMAir. 



TWO recent sketches of Walt Whitman, 
while widely different in scope and aim, 
round out a more complete picture of Whit- 
man than the public has heretofore pos- 
sessed. To lovers of Whitman's poems Mr. 
Burroughs's book* will be much the more 
interesting; it is a study of Whitman the 
poet and philosopher, with a slight prelim- 
inary portrait of the man. Mr. Thomas 
Donaldson's volume, on the other hand, 
is distinctly called Walt Whittnan: the 
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Man* and makes no attempt to criticise 
or classify bis work. Mr. Donaldson was 
a faithful Boswell to "the good, gray 
poet," and, as he says, "for many years 
I took notes of familiar chats and inter* 
views which marked my relations with 
Mr. Whitman." So painstaking a biogra- 
pher is seldom found in these busy days, 
and the result of Mr. Donaldson's care is 
to give us an accurate photographic view 
of Walt Whitman. He tells us that Mr. 
Whitman didn't eat with his knife, that 
he used a napkin to wipe his mouth 
before drinking, and other details of his 
table manners, which doubtless will be a 
comfort to fastidious friends. Also he 
sets down that during the autopsy per- 
formed on Whitman 

in the back parlor, I detected the odor of a 
fearful pipe. It might have been from the 
street, and it might not have been. Mr. Whit- 
man was not smoking, I was sure. 

Other details of a like repulsive and 
trivial nature are inserted in this book 
at haphazard with really valuable and char- 
acteristic observations. One thing amused 
us: Mr. Donaldson reports a most ridicu- 
lous "fake interview" with Whitman which 
the reporter sent to Whitman with an apol- 
ogy, saying he hadn't had time to call and 
interview Whitman, so he had quoted one 
or two things Whitman had said to him in 
the past. This interview Whitman had 
kept and indorsed: " Altitudinous and 
Himalayan gall." 

In strong contrast to the realism of Mr. 
Donaldson's book, John Burroughs's ac- 
count of Whitman is full of enthusiasm 
and poetry. His whole volume glows with 
warmth and with a beautiful appreciation 
of his friend. Although almost a eulogy, 
Mr. Burroughs's study is one which will 
be of great use to all Whitman students. 
We can best convey the flavor of this 
book by a few quotations: 

I believe ht [Whitman] supplies in fuller 
measure that pristine element, something akin 
to the unbreathed air of mountain and shore, 
which makes the arterial blood of poetry and 
literature, than anj other modern writer. 

We can make little of Whitman unless we 
allow him to be a law unto himself, and seek 
him through the clews which he himself brings. 
. . . The poet turns his face to earth and not 
to heaven; he finds the miraculous, the spirit- 
ual, in the things about him, and gods and 
foddesses in the men and women he meets, 
le effaces the old distinctions; he establishes 
a sort of universal suffrage in spiritual matters ; 
there are no select circles, no privileged per- 
sons. . . . Carried out in practice, this demo- 
cratic religion will not beget priests, or churches, 
or creeds, or rituals, but a life cheerful and full 
on all sides, helpful, loving, unworldly, tolerant, 
open-souled, temperate, fearless, free, and con- 
templating with pleasure rather than alarm " the 
exquisite transition of death." 

Both of these books are valuable, for 
the mere outward actions of as strong 
and original a personality as Whitman's 
are indicative of character, while so sym- 
pathetic an admirer as Mr. Burroughs can 
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always throw new light on the inner mean- 
ings of the strange, inchoate mass which 
Mr. Whitman left behind him. 



THE END or THE BEGIHHIHG .• 

IT is quite beyond us to understand why 
a new anonymous novel called Tki End 
of the Beginnings which relates the three 
love affairs of a young New England girl, 
should have, as its secondary title, the 
words " Life is Love and Love is Eternity." 

Amoret, as the heroine of this tale of the 
continuity of love is most appropriately 
called, is a well-drawn character, but the 
charm of the book lies in the personality 
of her old grandfather, the bookseller, and 
his great life work " The Philosophy of Life." 

This volume reminds us of Richard 
Feverel's father's book of aphorisms, but 
we must say we prefer the old bookseller's 
production to "The Pilgrim's Script." One 
or two of the sentences in "The Philosophy 
of Life " are exceedingly clever. We quote 
a few at random to show the quality of the 
thought : 

Mere self-sacrifice God never asks ; why, then, 
do Christians stick pins into themselves for his 
greater glory ? 

There is such a thing as carrying good sense 
entirely too far. 

To have hated him was a religious education. 

The three parts of salvation: stop; begin; 
continue. 

Moreland, the critic, who in the beginning 
is admirably delineated, fails in the end in 
the most puerile and unnatural manner. 
There is nothing in his fastidiousness and 
cold-blooded selfishness to denote a mur- 
derer, and to make him fall into that partic- 
ular sin "in intention" is absolutely false 
and inartistic as well as unnecessary. 

As a whole the book, with many faults 
of construction, and occasional wastes of 
dullness, is an original one. 



GASTOlSr DE LATOnS.t 

" QPIRITS are not finely touched but 
^ to fine issues," and to those of us 
who were among the first to discover and 
admire the exquisite style of the author 
of Marius the Epicurean^ the advent of 
this "unfinished romance," by the same 
author, is one of the most interesting hap- 
penings of the literary season. 

Few romances have been written in the 
nineteenth century more worthy of a per- 
manent place on the shelves of our li- 
braries than that with the significant title 
Marius the Epicurean; yet how many 
modem readers have appreciated its sub- 
tle charms? Judged by the writer's own 
standards, as given us in his essay upon 
style, "it is the quality of the matter it 
informs or controls, its compass, its variety, 
its alliance to great ends, or the depths of 
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its note of revolt, or the largeness of hope 
in it " that constitute the true greatness of 
a book — a book worthy to be called a work 
of art. 

Now, this noble fragment, Gaston de 
Latour^ has compass and variety and 
largeness of aim, its quality is fine and 
true to the best spirit in art and life; 
and to read such a well-constructed, 
choicely worded romance, even in its 
present unfinished condition, is an inspi- 
ration. It has a distinct value like a 
sketch of one of the great masters. 

In Marius we had the Greek spirit 
versus the Christian spirit in the early 
struggle between Paganism, or self-indul- 
gence and Christianity taken as meaning 
self-sacrifice. In Gaston we have the 
same conflict of spiritual forces, only 
the scene is shifted to another age of 
transition, when the old fabric of belief 
was again breaking up, and the vexed 
problem of man*s destiny and his rela- 
tion to the unseen was again undergoing 
a transformation. 

The interest of the story centers around 
a young priest, educated amid mediaeval 
influences and then suddenly brought into 
contact with the powerful revolutionary 
spirit of the Renaissance, embodied, so 
to speak, in the strange, fascinating spirit 
of the wise and witty Montaigne. What 
a vivid portrait Mr. Pater gives us of 
the great French essayist! "Naturally 
eloquent, expressive with a mind like a 
rich collection of the choice things of all 
time," Gaston, the young provincial priest, 
found himself compelled to learn from him 
and sit speechless under the spell of his 
influence, all his old creeds and old feel- 
ings undergoing a violent change. 

In those earlier days of the Renaissance 
a whole generation had been exactly in 
the position in which Gaston now found 
himself : 

An older ideal, moral and relidous, certain 
theories of man and nature actually in posses- 
sion still haunted humanity, at the very moment 
when it was called through a fuller knowledge 
of the past to enjoy the present with an unre- 
stricted expansion of its own capacities. 

In the society of Montaigne, "this inde- 
fatigable analyst of act and motive, all 
fixed outlines seemed to vanish away." 
The refined, open-minded youth, under the 
influence of the brilliant egoist, lost his old 
bearings' completely, and cut aloof, at first 
wholly, from the past Unfortunately this 
fragmentary sketch leaves Gaston after he 
has cast ofiE his old faith and before he has 
assimilated the spirit of the new learning. 
The time surely would come in his experi- 
ence when he would find that there was 
something in life far higher than anything 
Montaigne could bring him. We need the 
final uncompleted chapters to show us Gas- 
ton after he had come to a sense "of the 
spiritual unity of the world," of the inter- 
dependence of all things with one another, 
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with which beh'ef must have come the 
youth *s ultimate salvation. 

In the sketch of Giordano Bruno, which 
originally appeared in a Fortnightly Re- 
view for 1889, there is an interesting 
and profound analysis of the "Higher 
Pantheism.** 

If a book has what Mr. Pater calls 
"something of the soul of humanity in 
it, and finds its logical, its architectural 
place in the great structure of human 
life,** then, he says, it is " Good Art." 

Surely Marius and Gaston de Latour 
do fulfill these conditions, and certainly 
they appeal in both form and contents 
to the highest and purest sentiments. 
Mr. Pater*s style is the perfection of 
prose style, and he throws a certain 
delicate atmosphere of beauty around his 
characters which adds a distinct charm 
to both his romances. Thus far nothing 
that Pater has written has had the pop- 
ularity it deserved, but the best in life 
and literature has to patiently await the 
judgment of a fair-minded posterity. 



DUEUrS HISTOET OP PRANOE .♦ 

MRS. M. CAREY has done the public a 
good service in translating Monsieur 
Duruy's History of France from the seven- 
teenth French edition. It is an admirable 
summary of French history for school use, 
having besides the text thirty-four illustra- 
tions. They are cheap prints, of course, 
but will serve to give the scholars some idea 
of the personalities of the different great 
heroes of French history. 

A short concise history is usually a dull 
one, a mere colorless statement of facts. 
But Duruy has done for France what 
Greene has done so admirably for Eng- 
land, and has given us a quick succession 
of graphic pictures of the different reigns. 

His first volume begins "in the begin, 
ning,*' with the early migrations of the 
Gauls, and the second volume ends with 
the third republic. In spite of covering 
this immensely long period, the writer's 
comments on the men and on the periods 
are often brilliant and trenchant. In writ- 
ing of the condition of France at the close 
of the reign of Louis XV, he says : 

There had never been so earnest a desire for 
information of all sorts, or such boldness in ven- 
turing beyond the beaten tracks, as was exhib- 
ited m this century. Men had long consoled 
themselves for abuses by an epigram, and for 
crimes by a song. But now the public mind was 
becoming more serious, and consequently more 
formidable. In the presence of a royalty which 
took pleasure in d^;rading itself, of nobles ** who 
seemed to be only the ghosts of their ancestors,** 
and were unable any longer to produce generals, 
of a clergy among whom were no longer found 
either Bossuets or Fenelons, privileges were ques- 
tioned, the titles of these powers formerly re- 
spected were investigated. 

In all the long series of books written upon 
Napoleon during the last few years there has 
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been no better comment on what Duruy calls 
"this marvelous and terrible epic history,'* 
than the following paragraph : 

Disasters fell upon two victims; but there 
were two culprits, the Emperor and France ; of 
whom the one after ten years of revolution, re- 
established the old rigime under new forms, and 
ruined himself utterly, because he would place 
no restraint upon either his ambition or his 
genius; while the other had deserved her mis- 
fortunes, by throwing herself like a lost child 
into the arms of a young and glorious general, 
and to escape the burden of governing herself, 
had restored what she had just overthrown. 

The writer has only space to touch with 
brevity the many events he attempts to de- 
scribe, but he stimulates our appetite, and 
makes us eager to go ourselves to the sources 
from which he has taken his material. 

We commend the two volumes, and heart- 
ily agree with Andrew D. White, who de- 
clares " Duruy's to be the best of all short 
summaries of French history." The por- 
traits make it especially interesting for young 
people. 

OHAPTEES FEOM A LIFE • 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS tells 
us that most of us succumb at least 
once in a lifetime to "the particular situ- 
ation against which we have cultivated the 
strongest principles." The creation of au- 
tobiography, has long been objectionable to 
her, and yet, in this present volume, she 
has been guilty of perpetrating the "un- 
pardonable sin.** 

The sine qua non of an autobiography 
is that it shall be interesting, and shall 
present to us some fresh phase of individ- 
uality or some new series of experiences. 
Early Andover is unusually interesting be- 
cause it is typical of what is finest in our 
American civilization. Its noble ideals of 
simple living and high thinking deserve to 
be perpetuated; and its painstaking schol- 
arship, its scorn of worldly standards, and 
its aristocracy of the intellect make the 
small academic town stand apart in this 
money-staking generation like a city of 
refuge. 

The life of a professor's daughter in a univer- 
sity town is alwavs a little different from the' 
lives of other girls. ... As soon as we began 
to think, we saw a community engaged in study- 
ing thought. As soon as we began to feel, we 
were all one of a neighborhood that did not 
feel superficially in certain higher directions. 
When we began to ask the " questions of life,** 
which all intelligent young people ask sooner 
or later, we found ourselves in a village of three 
institutions and their dependencies, committed 
to the pursuit of an ideal of education for which 
no amount of later, or what we call broader, 
training ever gives us any better word than 
Christian. 

The standards of conduct in Andover, 
even among boys and girls, were pure 
standards; a furtive kiss given by an 
academy boy to an Andover girl was 
enough of a crime against the social 
code to upset the equilibrium of the town 
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for months. The Andover girls were 
chaperoned only by their ideals of pro- 
priety. They had all that American free- 
dom which causes the foreigner so much 
amazement, but the freedom was never 
abused. The simple intellectual life which 
Mrs. Ward describes is a life which is 
American in the truest sense of the word. 
It represents what is highest and best 
in the life of our republic. If it is pass- 
ing away, what can ever replace it? 

Besides Mrs. Ward's personal memoirs 
of her girlhood and the college life, there 
are a number of very amusing anecdotes 
in the book; anecdotes well worth quoting 
if we had more space. Mrs. Ward has 
touched with irresistible humor some of 
the peculiar vagaries of the theological 
students, who at their weekly prayer meet- 
ing " in quavering voice besought their pro- 
fessors to grow in grace, and admonished 
the faculty to repent." 

There are in the book, too, pleasant rec- 
ollections of famous contemporaries — Em- 
erson, Phillips Brooks, Dr. Holmes, Lydia 
Childs, Lucy Larcom, and Edward Rowland 
Sill. 

We are given an insight into the literary 
struggles of Mrs. Ward, and are told how 
the story of Gates Ajar came to be. There 
was no long heart-breaking struggle with 
magazine editors for the "firstlings of her 
muse,** and her first tale met with im- 
mediate approval. But the fact that the 
mother of Mrs. Ward was a well-known 
authoress and that her father was a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric gave her rare opportuni- 
ties for learning her craft. 

An inside view of the life of an interest- 
ing woman must make an interesting book. 
Of course these are only a few chapters — 
from her life — and there are many big gaps 
which are left unfilled. We want the more 
personal experiences of her intimate home 
life, but we respect the writer all the more 
for her reserves. 

Those who admire Gates Ajar and A 
Singular Life will eagerly seize upon this 
charming autobiographical fragment; but 
those who do not care for Mrs. Ward*s 
fiction will find in these recollections 
much pleasant reading. They are sim- 
ple and sincere, and free from degrading 
personalities. 

Towards the end of the volume Mrs. 
Ward gives us her "creed." She begins 
it with her belief in the "Life Everlast- 
ing" and ends it with a protest against 
vivisection, and adds that in therapeutics 
she is homoeopathic. There are six articles 
in her " creed," of which one is that she 
believes in the advancement of woman, 
and another that she believes that women 
need to reform their methods of dress. 
This " creed,** if intended to be taken seri- 
ously, is positively ludicrous, and it some- 
how suggests a lack of balance and pro- 
portion in its author*s mln^. But aller 
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all, who expects good judgment from a 
writer of fiction? 



WILLIAM HEHET SEWABD* 

MR. SEWARD'S life was intimately 
connected with forty years of the dip- 
lomatic history of our country in the days 
of the anti-slavery agitation and of the Civil 
War. He was cruelly misjudged by those 
who see only one side of a question, and not 
until Thornton Kirkland Lothrop, a gentle- 
man of leisure and scholarly research, be- 
came his biographer, have the difficulties 
which beset his career been thoroughly ex- 
hibited. 

His first appearance in court was in de- 
fense of a thief, indicted for the larceny of a 
quilted holder and a piece of calico. He 
proved that the holder was sewed and that the 
calico was jean^ and the man was acquitted. 
Later he defended a negro murderer on the 
ground of insanity and was roundly abused 
for it. After the man's death an examination 
of his brain proved that Seward was right. 
From that time till the attempt to assassinate 
him in his own house, even after that till 
his death in 1872, he was always the defender 
of the Union, bearing with dignity the at- 
tacks made upon him in speech, working 
enormously and trusting in an overruling 
Providence. Glad are his admirers to recol- 
lect that his journey round the world in 1865 
must have convinced him of the final honor 
with which he was everywhere regarded. 

Mr. Seward carried out his intense con- 
victions with steadfast courage. He was 
a consistent Whig throughout his life, al- 
ways hostile to slavery, yet an advocate 
of compensated and gradual emancipation, 
for he realized more keenly than the anti- 
slavery men the blow to industry and 
prosperity which any sudden freedom of 
the negro would entail. Mr. Lothrop well 
says that Seward's "political controver- 
sies never degenerated into personalities." 
Honest minded and fair dealing himself, 
he had to bear the mistakes which others 
made in his interests. Because he thought 
it best for his country that he should re- 
main in Johnson's Cabinet he was called a 
traitor. Unfortunately reformers and mor- 
alists have little idea of expediency, and 
would devastate a nation or a reputation 
rather than delay action or examine details. 

Mr. Lothrop gives far too little of ^t per- 
sonnel of the man or of his home life. What 
he has written is an inner history of the 
early Compromise Resolutions, of Fill- 
more's administration, of the Kansas strug- 
gles, of the Republican Convention of i860, 
of Lincoln's Cabinet, of the rendition of 
Mason and Slidell, etc. Next to Lincoln in 
this interior history, Seward averted war 
with England and France, when the former 
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country recognized the Confederates as bel- 
ligerents and the latter was clamorous for 
Mexico. Whoever reads this Life will bet- 
ter understand the diplomatic questions that 
overlaid and underlaid the conduct of the 
war, which the biographer's legal training 
enables him to mass and present with preci- 
sion and fairness. Much might have been 
omitted if he had not wished to present the 
times as the setting for his portraiture of 
the man, who was alike Governor of New 
York, United States Senator, and Secretary 
of State. The salient features and the mi- 
nor tangles of diplomatic situations have 
been studied and solved. Seward was anx- 
ious to avoid bloodshed until Lincoln's gov- 
ernment was established and believed that 
with his advent peace would be restored. 
He labored to preserve the Union, believing 
that with that lost all would be lost. He it 
was who advocated the blockade and justi- 
fied it finally to the English. 

Mr. Lothrop's own cautious mind united 
to a steady grasp of thought and comprehen- 
sive patriotism have enabled him to trace 
the harmony between the reconstruction 
policy of Johnson and the constant burden 
of Seward's dispatches of State. To the 
secretary, more than to any other diplomat, 
was due the constant presentment of the 
Union as intact in spite of secession. He 
often secured as principle what would have 
been lost if practical details were first consid- 
ered, as when he secured the admission of 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of our claims for losses incurred in the war. 
To his far-sighted diplomacy do we owe also 
the purchase of Alaska. 

Though this biography may not meet with 
full approval among men, impatient with 
slow methods, its vindication of Seward's 
integrity and patriotism cannot fail to be 
maintained, while all will acknowledge the 
grouping of facts as impartial. An unusu- 
ally full index adds to the value of the book. 



ON THE BS0AD8.* 

THOSE who have read Mrs. Anna Bow- 
man Dodd's previous books. Cathedral 
Days and especially Three Normandy Inns^ 
will seize with avidity this new work from 
her facile pen, and open its handsome 
pages with definite expectations. In a 
large degree, if not to the point of per- 
fection, they will find what they expect; 
namely, an interesting and picturesque 
topic, of the outside world treated in a 
lively, artistic, original way, with sympa- 
thetic interpretation of what is attractive 
in form and striking in color, and with 
a kindly feeling for the intermingling of 
quaint and curious phases of human 
nature. 

Mrs. Dodd's subject in this book is no 
longer the venerable and magnificent struc- 
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tures which link England's ecclesiastical 
present with her past, nor the fine old 
types of medieval architecture and life 
aJong the shores of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, as at Mont St. Michel and Dives, 
but a unique and rather unfrequented 
comer in the East of England, which in 
many ways looks like, and for substance 
is, a bit of Holland cut ofiE and set over 
on the hither side of the Channel. 

The Broads district lies between the sea- 
beaches of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, the grain- 
fields of Wroxham, and the crowded river- 
wharves of Norwich. Here are the plains 
and vallevs through which flow the Bure, the 
Yare, ana the Waveney. Before losing them- 
selves irrevocably in the sea, these rivers turn 
aside, as it were, now and then, from their 
more serious duty of providing a watery high- 
way, to frolic in a series of wild lakes and 
meres. These limpid waterways have besn 
used for generations by the homely Norfolk 
barges; for generations also it has been an 
open secret to sportsmen and anglers that 
in summer the Broads are an angler's para- 
dise, and that in winter the wild duck are al- 
most as numerous as thrushes in August In 
time the secret was whispered abroad. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the men of the rod 
came others with palette hooked on thumb, . . . 
and now, as one may see during the whole of^ 
the long summer, the sails between the mead- 
ows are almdst as thick as cabs in Piccadilly. 

In this water-fowl country, reached by 
way of Norwich, Mrs. Dodd and her pleas- 
ant party lose themselves for a season, and 
her seventeen chapters, with Mr. Pennell's 
accompanying thirty drawings, tell in a 
tone of gentle comedy the story of their 
haps and mishaps as they voyage up and 
down and in and out their intricate network 
of inland passageways. In form, the book 
is really a story with the Broads for a 
background, a design which, while it may 
relieve the prosaic severity of mere de- 
scription, is a literary composite difiicult 
of execution. But Mrs. Dodd has suc- 
ceeded with it so well before that the 
temptation was certainly great to adopt it 
again in handling her present theme. For 
ourselves, conscious of having a greater 
interest in landscape and the experience 
of seeing it in novel ways, than in people 
for whose action and dialogue it is simply 
the stage, we find them a little too much 
in the foreground, and sometimes wish 
they would stand aside and cease their 
chatter and let us enjoy the scene. But 
for others who care more for human kind 
and their interplay than for horizons, ex- 
panses, and sunsets, for talk than for pros- 
pects, for society than for nature, this 
element will be a distinct attraction. 

At any rate the book is an inviting ve- 
hicle in which to take a delightful excur- 
sion into an unknown country, for we 
fancy that few Americans have as yet 
found their way to the Norfolk Broads, 
and many readers of Mrs. Dodd will be 
certain to go see it for themselves the 
next time they are in England. A more 
charming region for house-boating, under 
more favorable conditions^ it woujdTbe 
Jigitized by 
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hard to name. And the book is practi- 
cally a guidebook for all who would come 
after. 

JOSEPH THOMSON .♦ 

WE remember as if it were yesterday 
the impression made on our mind in 
1881 by the publication of Joseph Thomson's 
To the Central African Lakes and Back^ 
and again, later, ia 1885, by his Through 
Masai Land, that here we had an African 
explorer of the first class, a man whose 
moral nature matched his mental and his 
physical, whose combination of parts was 
equal to any strain the Dark Continent 
could put upon him, and that should his life 
be spared he was destined to work a service 
of incalculable value for the opening up and 
the lighting up and the leveling up of one of 
the four great quarters of the globe. Not 
Moffat, not Stanley, not even Livingstone 
achieved more than Joseph Thomson gave 
promise of achieving. But ala!l his life 
was not spared. God took him, perhaps 
to conquer other worlds. 

It is well that his biography should be 
prepared, as it has been, by the hand of his 
brother, the Rev. J. B. Thomson of Greenock 
Scotland, and published, as it is, by Samp, 
son Low, Marston & Co. of London in a 
compactly printed, closely trimmed duodec- 
imo of 353 pages; a solid addition to the 
best biography of the present decade of 
years, a valuable addition to the literature 
of African discovery. 

Joseph Thomson was born only as re- 
cently as 1858, and died in 1895 at the 
early age of thirty-seven, and was barely 
halfway through his twenty-first year when 
he set out on his first expedition to the inte- 
rior of Africa. He was but a beardless boy, 
but he went with the mental and spiritual 
outfit of a man. Never did man set forth 
upon a trial of his strength with a manlier 
purpose or in a manlier way, and the per- 
formance of this his first experiment was all 
that the most brilliant success could be. 
Those readers who had the privilege of 
keeping him company knew from the outset 
that they were with that noblest of the crea- 
tions of God, a true man, and he had their 
confidence from the beginning. 

The story of the whole of Thomson's 
achievements is one of the remarkable chap- 
ters of African history. It is well told here. 
It was well that it should be told by another 
^ than himself. Boastful ness was not one of 
his traits. And what a brother speaks in 
his praise is spoken deservedly. It is a 
well-woven and fitting wreath of green 
which is here laid upon his early grave. 
We cannot, in our limited space, enter into 
the particulars of this life, which, short as it 
was, was crowded with detail and animated 
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by the loftiest spirit It is a life which no 
one can bring to bear upon his own thoughts 
without finding them spurred to truer ideals 
and braver conduct. The present record of 
it is all that such a record should be. No 
words are wasted. There are no prolix pas- 
sages, no dull or needless details. The book 
flies like the arrow to its mark. It is 
strongly, straightly, simply told. Thom- 
son's several African expeditions — for he 
made several in his sixteen years of man- 
hood — are related with precision and suffi- 
cient minuteness. No better provision of 
maps have been seen of late than those 
which enrich this volume. An appendix 
contains a list of his writings, which in it- 
self is almost an itinerary of his career, so 
closely and faithfully did his pen follow his 
footsteps ; and this is followed by a list of 
his honorary titles which shows the recogni- 
tion he received at the hands of competent 
judges of merit and the public estimation in 
which he was held. There is also an index, 
and there are twenty illustrations on wood 
besides a frontispiece portrait. The book 
is one to be thankful for. We plead for a 
wide reading of it, espe'cially by boys and 
young men. 

A aiBL'S WANDEEHraS is HIJVaABT * 

NOT many travelers, even in these days, 
get to Hungary. To Transylvania we 
have been before in the company of one good 
book, and into Galicia with another, but it 
has remained for H. Ellen Browning, the 
English "girl" of the volume before us, to 
conduct us by way of Vienna to Buda- 
Pesth, and then to take us not only through 
the interior but into the interior of the whole 
of this outlying corner of Eastern Europe, 
which with Russia comes next to the barba- 
rism of the lands lying beyond, and gives 
the visitor as novel an experience as he is 
likely to find anywhere upon the continent 
of Europe. Miss Browning is an independ- 
ent young woman, and as frank as she is 
independent, saying : 

I never could see why a well brought up girl 
should not be allowed exactly the same liberty 
of acdon that is accorded to her brothers — in 
fact to every young man in every grade of life. 

So in the exercise of this constitutional lib- 
erty off she went 

I took the matter into my own hands. The 
family finance minister easily decided that there 
were funds for one to go a- travelling, but not 
for two. I had plenty of courage. Through a 
friend I could get introductions to some people 
in Hungary ; so to Hungary I would go. 

Such was the " Girl,!' and you can guess 
what were her " Wanderings." It is a viva^ 
cious and entertaining story from the first, 
bringing you as it does almost at once face 
to face with such pictures as this : 

These Magyar women are generally of medium 
height ; they have broad, rather square shoulders 
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and beautifully moulded figures, dark brown 
hair, peachy complexions, and big, soft, velvety 
brown eyes, full of latent fire that requires very 
little to oecome a living flame. The men are tall, 
well- formed and graceful in figure, with bronzed 
features, dark, long moustaches, and big dark 
eyes. Both sexes have particularly small hands 
and feet, daintily rounded wrists and ankles, 
and very luxuriant hair. The peasant girls gen- 
erally go about bare-headed and bare*footed, ex- 
cept on Sundays or Saints' days. 

Despite the remoteness and the outland- 
ishness of the language, Hungary is not a 
difficult country for the stranger to get about 
in, because of the '* cordial and unbounded 
hospitality " which " is one of the most 
prominent traits of the Hungarian char- 
acter " everywhere : 

You are welcomed anywhere and everywhere 
by total strangers with the greatest warmth and 
kmdness. The resources of the household and 
the neighborhood are marshalled out for your 
comfort and amusement. You are made to feel 
by your entertauiers that your presence among 
them is a genuine piece of good luck which 
they cannot fail to appreciate. Except in the 
towns, hotels or even good inns are few and 
far between, but you do not miss them. When 
you desire to visit any particular part of the 
country, you have only to make that desire 
known and a letter of introduction is obtained 
for you from some of your friends' friends, or 
possibly a distant connection of somebody known 
to your latest hosts ; either to a noble's family, or, 
failing that, to an estate agent, a country squire, a 
doctor, a lawyer, a parson, or the head peasant 
of a village, and you either put in an appearance 
at theiK residence with these credentials in your 
hand, or send them on before, and receive by 
return of post a pressing invitation to go to them 
whenever you like, and to wire the probable hour 
of your arrival at the nearest railway station, 
where you will find a conveyance awaiting you. 

"How nice," the reader will exclaim, "a 
convenient country to travel in ! " And so 
Miss Browning found it, first making readily 
her way to and her entrance into a p leasan 
country house near Nyek for a beginning of 
her acquaintance with the Hungarians at 
home, and extending it afterward to festas 
in Buda-Pesth, to the forests and farms of 
Transylvania, to bear-baiting in the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, to village life among the 
Wallachians, to excursions on the Danube 
to gipsey funerals and cobalt mines, to way 
side inns and mountain climbing. 

It is altogether a spirited and graphic book 
full of novel scenes, customs, experiences, 
and people, marked by individuality, fresh 
and well flavored, and so pictorial in its style 
and effect that its few woodcuts are hardly 
needed. Miss Brown ing is to be congrat 
ulated on the pluck and courage with which 
she made her visit, and on the literary suc- 
cess which she has made out of her story of 
it There is, we are pleased to say, a map 
of the country visited. 



— The Flemmg H. Revell Co. announce the 
Autobiography of fulian M, Sturtevant^ late 
president of Illinois College. The work will 
be of considerable historical interest, touching 
personally as it does on the early Western and 
interior settlements, Congregationalist growth, 
and English public opinion during our Civil 
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ton Wkight Mabib : Books and CtUtnre, 



^VWe are prone to consider with wonder 
the taste of our forefathers who could read 
the endless five- vol umed novels of their day, 
which, to us, all seem so exactly alike. But 
we doubt if their sameness is any greater than 
that which our grandchildren will feel when 
they run through our fin de sihle novels. Sev- 
enty years ago it was superhuman goodness, 
rather sentimentally gloated over, which took 
the popular fancy; now it would appear to be 
superhuman weakness stated in brutal terms. 
We do not deny that there is a sort of Brum- 
magem style which the new school possesses, 
and they all seem to have the knack of turn- 
ing off epigrams; but when one looks below 
the surface there is nothing and less than 
nothing. 

«*«The Outlook seems to be fond of changes, 
and has metamorphosed itself again, this time 
not in name but in form, and from a newspaper 
into a magazine. We do not know what it can 
do next, unless it changes its theology, which is 
now that of a shooting star, into that of a comet 
with an eccentric but fixed route according to the 
laws of the heavens. But that, we take it, is an 
unlikely act on the part of the busy and brilliant 
man of the time who controls its columns in this 
respect ; so we give up guessing as to the direc- 
tion of its next somersault and wait for develop- 
ments. The meaning of all of which is that we 
do not like the magazine form so well as that of 
the newspaper for a publication of this class and 
are as sorry for the change of form as we were 
for the change of name. 

11% The library of Harvard College is to be 
congratulated on the acquisition, by the gift of 
Mr. John Bartlett, of his large and valuable 
collection of works on Angling, of which a 
catalogue, privately printed, was issued several 
years ago. The collection passed to the library 
in 1892, and is now accessible to the reading 
public. It numbers over a thousand volumes 
and towards three hundred pamphlets, and rep- 
resents several languages. If as many fish 
dangle at Mr. Bartlett' s hook as do quotations 
at his fingers' ends, he must be a prince of 
fishermen. And when he and Mr. John Holmes 
get together the fun flies. Mr. Holmes, by the 
way, still brightens the streets and enlivens the 
firesides of Cambridge, notwithstanding the years 
with which his head is frosted. 

«*«The distinct and efficient service which 
may be rendered by literature to the advance 
of civilization seldom finds a more striking ex- 
ample than in the volume Timbuctoot by M. 
Dubois. More than a momentary flash of 
lightning illumining a dark landscape — that 
work is a sort of entering wedge, which, if 
we mistake not, will open the way for other 



forces to follow. The ascendancy of European 
ideas over West African stagnation receives a 
sensible impulse by the publication of this en- 
gaging work. 

«% The secretaries of all reading clubs would' 
do well to send to Miss Louise Stockton, 4213 
Chester Avenue, Philadelphia, for a copy of 
her little handbook of The Round Robin Read- 
ing Club, which has many interesting features. 



HEW TOEK LETTEE. 

THE celebration of the semi-centennial of 
the Century Club last week was one of 
the most notable events of the kind that have 
taken place in New York within many years. 
As the club stands for the very best phases 
of our life, it was not surprising that the as- 
sembled members should make, as they did, 
a really fine sight; indeed, I have heard the 
spectacle compared, by a classical observer, to 
the assemblage of the Roman Senate. Bishop 
Potter, the president, delivered a masterly ad- 
dress, and Mr. Parke Godwin, who has been 
called the last of the great orators of the old 
school, spoke with a most inspiring eloquence. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, who, no matter what the 
biographies may tell us, is one of the youngest 
of our poets, read a poem in his happiest and 
most characteristic vein; and Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard made a touching figure as he was led 
tottering to the platform, and, unable to read 
his verses, stood and recited the exquisite lines 
he had written for the occasion, seeming to 
embody the very spirit of poetry. Another in- 
teresting feature was the reading of some ex- 
cellent stanzas by Mr. William Allen Butler, the 
well-known lawyer, and author of " Nothing to 
Wear," who seldom drops into poetry nowa- 
days. 

A book came into my hands the other day 
which is likely to be much discussed during 
the next few months. It b On Afat^ Seas, by 
Herbert E. Hamblen, an engineer of this city, 
who modestly placed the pseudonym of Fred- 
erick Benton Williams on the title-page. Mr. 
Hamblen has passed a large part of hb life 
as a sailor, and accumulated a store of expe- 
riences and information which he has worked 
into a unique and striking narrative. He writes 
admirably, because he knows just what things 
he has to say, and he says them simply and 
naturally, apparently with no thought of the 
way he is saying them. Some of the descrip- 
tions are wonderfully vivid, and the whole book 
is a valuable record of an interesting and stren- 
uous career on the sea. 

The name of William Stone Booth is given 
as the editor of the book, and in a talk with 
Mr. Booth the other day I learned that his 
work had consisted largely in reducing the size 
of the volume. '* I made very few changes in Mr. 
Hamblen's English," he said, "for I thought it 
represented him best just as he wrote it. He is 
a man of very great intelligence, of wide infor- 
mation gained from travel and from books. It 
was in my capacity of librarian at the East Side 
Settlement, here in New York, that I first met 
him; he is a great reader, chiefly of history 
and of scientific works. When we became ac- 
quainted he began to tell me stories of his life 
on the sea, and I was so impressed by them 
and by the way he told them, that I became 
convinced that he could make an interesting 



narrative out of them. I suggested that he 
write them out, and, after some persuasion, 
he began to bring me each week an install- 
ment of manuscript As he sat by hb engines 
he wonld hold a pad on his knee and write. 
In a few months he had completed the book, 
and it was accepted by The Macmillan Co." 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has been 
busily Vngaged of late in supervbing the re- 
hearsals of The First Gentleman of Europe, 
the play which she recently wrote in collabora- 
tion with the lady known to literature as " George 
Fleming," and it b to be produced here next 
week by the Lyceum Co. Mrs. Burnett's stage 
version of The Lady of Quality , completed some 
time ago, b to be held back for the present 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, who came to New York 
from England, where he has lived for many 
years, has been telling an interviewer for the 
Herald^omt of hb plans for the completion of his 
work for the Boston Public Library. The task 
was so extensive that Mr. Abbey had a studio of 
seventy feet by forty built for the purpose of 
completing it in hb home in Gloucestershire. 
**I tried to reproduce to a certain extent at 
least," he said, "the conditions under which the 
work would be seen when in place. Of course, 
all the conditions could not be reproduced be- 
cause it b a frieze high up on the wall. But I 
could at least stretch out a great length of can- 
vas, and, by having the whole before me, give 
the necessary harmony or contrast in design or 
color to the sections. Thb was of special im- 
portance where the end of one section met the 
beginning of the others, and it was necessary to 
keep the color schemes in harmony." Mr. 
Abbey told of the difficulties he encountered in 
trying to find coherent episodes to illustrate the 
legend of the Holy Grail, of the extensive read- 
ing he was obliged to do, and of the studies he 
had to make in different parts of Europe for the 
costumes and accessories. The six scenes which 
he b at present working on to complete the 
series are not likely to be ready for exhibition 
for some time to come, though the whole plan 
has been composed and some of the scenes are 
already finished. " After you have worked on a 
large subject like this for a while," said Mr. 
Abbey, "it seems as if you were looking at a 
wall. You get absolutely blind to it At such 
times I turn the canvas to the wall and don't 
look at it for months." 

I was present at a curious literary performance 
the other night, a reading of some chapters 
from a sensational novel, a ** penny dreadful," 
by the joint authoresses, two sisters, one of 
whom has made a reputation for good work in 
the periodicals. Both ladies are well known 
for their cleverness, and at the reading they 
were as much amused by the grandiloquent 
language, the absurdly romantic situations, and 
the impossible characterizations as any of their ^ 
guests. It seems that they have an excellent 
taste in literature and write sensational stories 
solely for the comfortable salary they receive 
for supplying a family story paper with so many 
words a year. At the close of the reading of 
the passage from the novel, which sounded to 
me like one of the best burlesques I had ever 
heard, several letters were read aloud addressed 
to the fanciful pseudonym of the joint author- 
esses by unknown admirers, expressing the 
deepest gratitude and affection. The evening 
was to me an interesting revelation of what 
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might be called the ** submerged literature *' of 
the day ; a literature that most of us never hear 
of, but is read with delight by millions of readers 
who would probably find Thackeray impossible, 
and even our contemporary, Stanley Weyman, 
tame. 

It was amusing to hear the two ladies speak 
of their "penny dreadfuls." I had never met 
writers so modest. It seems that during the 
past few years they have written at least a dozen 
novels, but they cannot remember the exact num- 
ber. When I asked the sister, who has won a 
reputation for serious writing, if she did not find 
her "penny dreadful" work almost as difficult 
as the other, she replied : " O, no I You see we 
practically have absolute license; we can make 
the most absurd violations of probability. My 
sister plans out a plot with me, and then ticks 
off the story on the typewriter, at least one chap- 
ter a day, sometimes two or three. Then I re- 
vise the sheets, and the work is done. It pays 
us well enough to enable me to give nearly all 
my time to doing really good work — or trying 
to," she added, for fear of appearing vain. 

I have since heard of several people of prom- 
inence as makers of this submerged literature, 
among others, a writer of considerable repute for 
his studies of New York life, and more surpris- 
ing still, the charming and cultivated wife of a 
well-known poet and critic 1 It would be inter- 
esting to know what this lady's husband thinks 
of her literary performances. 

Mr. Jerome Case Bull, one of the best of the 
younger short- story writers, and for some time 
connected with the editorial staff of Afunsey*s 
Magazine J has just returned to New York after 
an absence in California of one year. During 
his recent stay in California, where, by the way, 
he lived for many years, Mr. Bull married Miss 
Kathryn Jarboe, who is well known on the Pa- 
cific Coast and to the readers of the periodicals 
as a writer of stories, her contributions to the 
Chap Book^ Vogue^ and Munscy^s Magazine hav- 
ing attracted wide attention. It is the intention 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bull to make their home in New 
York. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart left New York 
last week for a reading tour of two months in the 
West. Mrs. Stuart has been urged to go to 
England on her return and give a series of read- 
ings in London, but she has so much work on 
hand that she will probably stay in this country 
and devote most of the spring and summer to 
writing, which will include the completion of the 
novel which for some time she has had under 



way. 



John D. Barry. 



PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

THE season of the literary club meetings is 
fully under way now, and thus far the even- 
ings have been unusually successful. The Brown- 
ing Club has this year chosen a program devoted 
to English poetry as it relates to Heroism, Typ- 
ical Men and Women, Romance, Aspiration and 
Humor. Besides these subjects, there will be 
one evening given to original poems and essays 
by members of the club, including Mrs. Ellen 
Olney Kirk, so well known as the author of 
Queen Money and other admirable novels ; Prof. 
Henry Hanby Hay; and Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, whose lyric poetry is a feature of the 
current magazines. Mrs. Coates is the presi- 
dent of the Browning Society, and her social 



graces and wide knowledge of English poetry 
render her a most able head of this organization 
for mutual study, which has been said to be the 
largest literary club in the world. It now num- 
bers one thousand members, and there is besides 
an extensive waiting list The last two meet- 
ings of the society will be devoted to the ren- 
dition and criticism of Shakespeare*s Riehardll^ 
and on May 6 the Browning Commemoration will 
take place, when it is proposed to produce Mil- 
ton's Masque of Comus, The " Browning '* has 
done one singularly good service in drillling a 
number of its members in ready public speak- 
ing. The extemporary debates are often very 
apt and able, and brides this, the programs 
serve as suggestions for summer reading in 
preparation for the winter meetings. 

The Contemporary Club has brought forward 
some interesting features, among which was a 
recent lecture by Mr. Beerbohm Tree on Hamlet. 
The next meeting will be devoted to " Philadel- 
phia and Her Needs" in art, civics, architec- 
ture, and other phases. The Mayor will speak, 
followed by Mr. Talcott Williams, Mr. Frank 
Miles Day, Miss Emily Sartain, and Professor 
Brombaugh. 

The Pegasus Club, devoted to poetry, of 
which Mr. Owen Wister is president, has 
taken to symposia in verse on an announced 
topic. This is one of Mr. Wister's best sugges- 
tions. It calls forth a number of characteristic 
variations on a given theme, and is often very 
amusing in its results. The next subject is an- 
nounced as "Poems of the Streets," in which 
connection there will doubtless be some local 
" Fleet Street Eclogues " and " Langley Lanes." 
Mr. Wister is in town this winter, busy with his 
tales of the West which are to continue in Har- 
per's. He has had flattering solicitations to con- 
tribute elsewhere from many publishers, but be 
holds loyally to his first choice, and the readers 
of Harper's are likely to enjoy much of his ex- 
cellent work as time goes by. 

Speaking of Mr. Hay reminds me that he is 
about to issue another volume of poems. The 
new book, which will be issued by the Buch- 
anan Publishing House, will contain an *' Intro- 
duction " by Hall Caine, a warm friend of Mr. 
Hay, who was his host when Caine visited Phil- 
adelphia, and who each year pays him a return 
visit at his house in the Isle of Man. Mr. Hay 
is a native Manxman, but Hall Caine is only so 
by adoption, and the citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have recently recognized Mr. Hay's claims to 
repute, by entertaining him royally. It may not 
be known that Cleveland has a large Manx pop- 
ulation, that a street there is named Manx Street, 
and that a Manx paper is issued. In his de- 
lightful "Introduction" Mr. Hall Caine says: 

The Isle of Man as a scene for literary treat- 
ment enjoys certain peculiar advantages. The 
most ardent lover of the little island will not 
pretend for a moment that its natural scenery is 
grand or wonderful, but it has a beauty and a 
charm which some of us who know the great 
places of the earth would not exchange for rarer 
qualities. Above and beyond this, however, as 
a subject for poem or story, the Isle of Man has 
a strange historical interest, and also the dra- 
matic advantage of a material and matter-of-fact 
present time, upon which the romantic past im- 
pinges in a very extraordinary and striking way. 
We have our old Norse government, founded 
more than a thousand years ago, still in the 
freshness of its active life, and on the modem 
substitute for old midsummer's day our legisla- 
tors in church and state still hold that open-air 



parliament which was perhaps the earliest recog- 
nition of the rights of the people to some form 
of representative government. Side by side with 
thb romantic past and present so strangely com- 
pounded we have the everyday interests which 
come of what is called the " visiting industry." 
Our little island is the holiday resort of a laree 
section of the English people. Something like 
three hundred thousand tourbts and " trippers " 
from neighboring counties in the " adjacent is- 
lands " come to the Isle of Man in the months 
of July and August for health and recreation. 
This has had the effect of obliterating much of 
the primative character of our ]>eople, though it 
has not yet disturbed their old-time institutions. 
Our home industries have declined, partly per- 
haps from neglect or the lack of active encour- 
agement, but mainly no doubt, from natural 
causes over which our people have had little 
control. The great schools of herring appear 
to have deserted our coasts, the invention of the 
steamship has limited the markets once fre- 
((uented by our sailing luggers, and the spinning 

{'enny has almost wiped out our manufacture of 
komespun cloth. Thus the occupations of the 
Manxmen have changed within half a century 
from those of a small home-staying race, half 
fishermen and half crofters, to the very different 
occupations of active and enterprising lodging- 
house and hotel proprietors, with their hackney- 
carriage and pleasure-garden industries and sdl 
the usual and inevitable auxiliaries. 

The publishing season for the holidays has 
been a prosperous one among local houses. 
Lippincott's list has been in immense demand, 
especially The True George Washington^ by Paul 
Leicester Ford ; John Uttlejohn of J,, by George 
Morgan, a stirring tale of the Revolution in Penn- 
sylvania ; Captain Gor^s Courtship ; and For Free- 
dom's Sake, by Arthur Paterson, a powerful story 
of John Brown's Raid in Kansas. The forth- 
coming books of this firm are Glamour, a ro- 
mance by Meta Orred, very subtle and fascinat- 
ing ; The Master Beggars, by an English author 
named Cornford, dealing with the Spanish tyr- 
anny in the Netherlands, in the picturesque vein 
of Quentin Durward; The Fault of One, Effie 
Adelaide Rowland's latest story; and The Com- 
ing of Chloe, by The Duchess. 

Harrison S. Morris. 



A HOTE OF EXPLAH ATIOH. 

In my collection of poems by Southern au- 
thors. Songs of the South, recently published by 
Lippincott, the popular lyric, " The Isle of Long 
Ago," is included and attributed to Philo Hen- 
derson of North Carolina, who died in 1852. It 
has since been shown that these verses were 
written by Benj. F. Taylor of Chicago, and are 
contained in his Songs of Yesterday, published 
by Scott, Foresman & Co. The poem will, of 
course, be omitted from future editions of the 
Songs of the South, 

Jennie Thornley Clarke. 

Milledgexnlle, Ga., Janttary g, i8<y^. 



THE BOOE BUSIHESS FOB 

1896 AND 1897. 

The following notes received by us in reply to 

an inquiry addressed to a number of American 

publishers will be read with interest. They 

appear in the order in which they were received. 

Boston, Jan. 13, 1897. 
Messrs. E. H. Hames & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs : — Replying to your inquiry of the 
1 2th, we are glad to report that, considering all 
the difficulties, financial and political, incident to 
the year, we regard the book business for 189 
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as on the whole quite satisfactory. During the 
two or three months immediately preceeding the 
election the falling off was greater than we are 
accustomed to expect during a presidential year, 
owing to the extraordinary conditions then exist- 
ing, but November and December developed a 
large and healthy business. 

Under the changed political conditions, for- 
eign and domestic we look forward with confi- 
dence to the business future, but expect the 
improvement during the coming year will be a 

gradual one. 

Very truly yours, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

New York, Jan. 13, 1897. 
Messrs. E. H. Hames. & Co., Boston, Mass. 

JDcar ^Vrx : — Replying to your letter of in- 
quiry of the 1 2th we may say that our business 
during 1896, while not quite so satisfactory in 
regard to some details, was certainly so as far as 
the volume of business b concerned, that being 
the largest in our history on this side. 

We are somewhat inclined to doubt if the 
general volume of business among booksellers 
was quite so satisfactory as usual to judge from 
the many complaints that we received in the 
course of the year, but the result of our inquiries 
in regard to the matter leads us to the belief 
that the books which fell off in sale to the 
greatest extent were either high priced sets of 
books in extra bindings or, on the other hand, 
books of a sensational and ephemeral character. 
Yours truly. 
The Macmillan Co. 

George E. Brett, President, 



Jan. 19, 1897. 
Messrs. £. H. Hames & Co. 

Dear Sirs: — In reply to your letter of the 
12 inst., we would say that our business during 
the past year has been larger than in either of 
the three preceding years. 

It is our expectation that the year 1897 will 
show an increase over 1896 in our sales. In fact, 
advance orders for publications to be issued by 
us shortly will make our sales for the coming 
spring the largest in the history of this Company. 

Collections are better than we expected, and 
it is our belief that the book-selling trade 
throughout the country has not suffered as 
much as has been the case with many other 
branches of business. 

With the removal of the feeling of panic 
which existed a year ago, and with the remark- 
able condition of our international trade balance, 
which is shown by the Government's Report 
for the year, to say nothing of the great im- 
provement in sentiment which certainly exists 
at the present time, we are inclined to take a 
most favorable view of the future, not only for 
our business, but for the trade of the country in 
general. 

Very truly yours, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 



Boston, Jan. 14, 1897. 
Messrs. E. H. Hames & Co. 

Gentlemen: — Our business during the past 
year was very encouraging, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the general anxiety during the 
presidential campaign caused a great many to 
postpone placing orders. The sale of our new 
publications was quite satisfactory. We are 
hopeful that the present year will show improve- 
ment in business and with this in view have 
included in our plans an enterprise involving a 
large outlay, viz., an illustrated edition of Park- 
man's Histories in twenty volumes. The sale 
of Quo Vadis has been very large, and has con- 
tinued since Christmas. 
Yours truly. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 15, 1897. 
Messrs. £. H. Hames & Co. 

C?^»//^«^: — Replying to your favor of the 
12 inst., we would state that while the business 
last year was somewhat better than the previous 
one it was not altogether satisfactory. We can 
only hope for improvement during the present 
year. Yours truly, 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Jan. isth, 1897. 
Messrs. E. H. Hames & Co. 

Publishers of The Literary World, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : — In reply to your inquiry of Janu- 
ary 1 2th, we are happy to say that our business 
for the past year has been satisfactory, and we 
think the outlook encouraging. 

Very truly yours, 

D. Applxton & Co. 



Napoleon's Opera Qlasses. 

Poor Napoleon I There is nothing about him 
which the avid biographer does not hungrily 
seize and endeavor to write a book about. We 
have had his campaigns and his costumes, his 
fads and his furniture, his swords and his snuff 
boxes, and now, most foolish of all, we have a 
book about his '* Opera Glasses.*' And what 
does the book amount to ? Absolutely nothing 
but a few chapters describing what he saw 
through his opera glasses — his few criticisms 
of the actors and actresses and the plays and 
play- writers of his day. The writer quotes, for 
instance, from a letter to his brother Joseph the 
following statement: 

Yesterday Phidre was given at the opera for 
the benefit of a retured actress. There was an 
immense crowd at the door. Women are seen 
everywhere — at the theatres, in the promenades, 
and m the libraries. 

This valuable criticism on Phidre is a fair 
specimen of the quotations which the book con- 
tains. It is perhaps the silliest of all the silly 
books about the Great Consul, who never had 
any pretensions to being a dramatic critic. [El- 
kin Mathews. |i.oo.] 

Dr. WiUiam Mathews's Writings. 

The writings of Dr. William Mathews, of 
which a new edition in several volumes is before 
us promptly at the beginning of the New Year, 
deserve a place among the phenomenally suc- 
cessful works of American authors. And we do 
not wonder at their success, for they are inter- 
esting and profitable. Dr. Mathews's way is to 
take a topic, like '* Qualifications of the Orator," 
or "The Illusions of History," or "Some 
Abuses of Words," or " Self Reliance," and un- 
fold it according to a logical method, with great 
affluence of illustration in anecdotical form, or 
by means of quotation, drawn from a very wide 
course of reading and an aquaintance with pretty 
much all history and literature from the classics 
down. Of course, to the making of books by 



this method there may be literally no end, and 
page after page runs on in an unbroken stream 
of moral and ethical discourse, on almost all 
topics of the personal life; but it is not to be 
denied that the stream is broad, dear, and 
strong, and has in it the power to move the 
wheels of action in right directions. Three of 
the volumes before us. Oratory and Orators 
(twelfth edition). Hours with Men and Books 
(thirteenth edition), and Words: Their Use 
and Abuse (twenty-third thousand), make a set 
which is sold unbroken under the general title 
of Literary Studies^ printed and bound in uni- 
form (I5.00) ; and a useful set of books they are; 
excellent for a gift to a young person forming 
habits of life, and certain to influence for good 
in various ways. The books surround the 
reader with the best examples in human life, 
and inspire to high ideals of character and con- 
duct. 

Standing independently itself under the same 
imprint with the foregoing, is Getting on in the 
World; or. Hints on Success in Life^ of which 
this is the sixty-third thousand, showing that the 
author himself has "got on in the world" in one 
way, and achieved that " success " with the pen 
which so many covet and strive after. One does 
not wonder at it after reading these well-in- 
formed, instructive, and entertaining pages, on 
such themes as "Good and Bad Luck," ** Phys- 
ical Culture," "Attention to Details," "Ded- 
sion," "Manner," "Self-Advertising," "Re- 
served Power," " Over-Work and Under-Rest," 
" Economy of Time." Many of the best quali- 
ties of the famous books of Mr. Samuel Smiles 
are in this one of iU counterparts, and the good 
advice it gives for those who are entering life 
is so good, that we hope the figures 63,000 
which now measure its circulation may come to 
be multiplied many times. [Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co. I2.00.] 

In Bohemia with Da Maarier. 

This sketchy reminiscence, by Felix Mosch- 
eles, with sbcty- three original drawings by Du 
Maurier himself, need not detain the reader 
very long, nor will it give him serious or very 
important things to think of or to remember; 
but it is amusing, it is pertment, it b full of a 
whimsical tenderness, and now that the memory 
of the gifted English author- artist is fresh and 
green, it will be received with pathetic interest 
and laughed over between one's tears. "The 
first of a series of reminiscences," its author 
calls it, "illustrating the artbt's life in the 
fifties; " so there is more to come. And perhaps 
it is well that there should be more, as every- 
thing now that throws light upon Du Maurier's 
personality is of service, and such cross lights 
as these pages shed are not to be duplicated 
through any other medium than that of the 
unrestrained intimacy of comradeship. Says Mr. 
Moscheles : 

The Bohemia I have sought to coerce into 
book shape, is not the wild country, peopled 
by the delightfully unconventional savages, so 
often described, but a little cultivated comer of 
the land, as I found it in Antwerp, a mere 
bad^ound to the inddents I had to relate. 

It is the Bohemia of the studio and the caf^, 
of the workman's blouse and the attic lodging, 
of experiments in mesmerism and dasses in 
painting, of rambling performances on the piano 
and easel practice in the galleries, of late suppers 
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and midnight talks; the Bohemia in which 
Trilby and Little Billee lived, and in which they 
sat for their pictures for the romance which has 
made their life immortal. That was the romance ; 
here is the reality. The charm of it is the series 
of drawings by Du Maurier's own hand with 
which he illustrated those happy-go-lucky days, 
and in which, with whatever changes of figure 
and costume and attitude the fancy of the mo- 
ment suggested, the marked physiognomies of 
himself and his chum Moscheles appear and 
re-appear with the regularity and precision of a 
refrain. It is all very comical, and these pic- 
tures are a study by themselves, whether one 
reads the accompanying text or not. But he 
will not fail to read the text if he be a man — or 
a woman. Notwithstanding its New York im- 
print, this book is of English manufacture, as its 
peculiar marks unmistakably testify. [Harper & 
Brothers. I2.50.] 

Shapes in the Fire. 

If it were possible to make out the unintel- 
ligible jargon with which M. P. Shiel clothes 
his ideas, we imagine that we should find his 
meaning highly improper. He is more convo- 
luted and tortuous in his style than George 
Meredith ; his nominative is as elusive and dif- 
ficult to fix as an Italian fiea; but, so far as we 
understand him, we find him erotic and ghastly 
to the last degree. The stories brim with hints 
of horror embedded in filth. Here is a bit of 
word-painting as a specimen of the style of a 
book which seems to us equally worthless and 
distasteful : 

All was a conflagration; the bordering tree- tops 
burned unconsumed; yellow streaks stretched 

Suite up to the zenith; the sun and his imme- 
iate train stepped down incarnadine to couchie 
and purple bed, pomped and appanaged like 
dormiturient old Queens of Assyria, drunk with 
blood and wine. 

And here is a fragment of verse : 

I rose before four lax-xoned moons: 
Nude wails of women rave — 
[Lugubrious times ! 1 

Nude by a beaoi of bones, 

Their pallid pomp in torchlit dolor moans, 

Seeking a new-op'd grave. 

Shade of Shelley I ! Literature has better 
use for t3rpe and paper than to print such writ- 
ing as this. [Roberts Brothers. |i.oo.] 

Appleton's Education Series. 

Since we last noticed the Appleton's '* Inter- 
national Education Series,'' four volumes have 
appeared. Miss Mary £. Wilson's translation 
of the first eight chapters of Prof. Gabriel Com- 
payr^'s Intellectual and Moral Development of 
the Child presents the first part of that truly 
fascinating treatment of infant psychology in a 
good English dress ; the second part is to follow. 
There is no need of dwelling on the many and 
great excellences of M. Compayr^'s standard 
treatise. In Teaching the Language Art^ Prof. 
B. A. Hinsdale states the new and better 
ways of teaching the use of language in all its 
forms. The late Janus Johonnot was an edu- 
cational pioneer. His Principles and Practice of 
Teaching has been revised by Sarah E. Johonnot 
and it now presents a compendious review of 
right methods in the whole field of education. 
Hon. George W. Ross, Minister of Education, 
has written a comprehensive account of The 
School System of Ontario^ so thoroughly organ- 
ized and so wisely administered a system as to 



deserve the study of all educational authorities 
in other countries. [D. Appleton & Co.] 



ouRKENT nonoF. 

A Boyar of the Terrible. 
In A Boyar of the Terrible, by Fred Whishaw, 
appears another book after the pattern of Wey- 
man, this time ** a romance of the court of Ivan 
the Cruel, first Tsar of Russia," told in the first 
person, and has a spirited heroine, whom the 
tsar calls the "tiger cat/' and a strong, fear- 
less, and successful hero who can swim, fight, 
run away with his ladylove, slay wolves, out- 
wit enemies, ^and defy his sovereign. Given 
Russian characters, opposition, rivalry, machi- 
nations, perils and escapes, amid Russian sur- 
roundings, in Moscow, in dense forests, and 
on the steppes, and the result is a stirring 
novel as full of adventure as one could ask 
for. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

Sons and Fathers. 
Harry Stillwell Edwards has written a num- 
ber of books that may be as entirely unknown 
to readers of the Literary World as are the 
novels of , which yet have a larger circula- 
tion than those of any other writer in America. 
Mr. Edwards's name became generally known 
in connection with the prize story. Sons and 
Fathersy published last year in the Chicago 
Recordy for which he received |io,ooa It is 
a story of mystery, which aroused much spec- 
ulation as to its outcome, and, if we are not 
mistaken, a prize competition of guessing the 
solution ensued before the final chapter was 
published. It is a combination of perplexities, 
ingeniously conceived and skillfully put to- 
gether. [Rand, McNally & Co.] 

The Sign of the Red Cross. 
Evelyn Everett- Green is an English writer, 
whose stories are distinctly intended to show 
the charm of unselfish living and noble char- 
acter. This one. The Sign of the Red Cross, 
is set in the time of the terrible London 
plague, and the only relief to the dreadful 
fear and suffering which make up the main 
thread of the narrative, is to be found in the 
composure and devotion with which certain of 
the characters meet it The love story is shn- 
ple and pure. As in other stories of this 
period, the climax comes with the London fire, 
which affords an exciting close to an interest- 
ing, though decidedly somber, book. [T. Nel- 
son & Sons. I1.50.] 

Her Rescue from the Turks. 
Her Rescue from the Turks, by St. George 
Rathborne, which appears in the yellow paper 
covers of the Neely monthly issues, does not 
tell the story of an escaped Armenian as one 
might suppose, but that of an American girl, 
practically sold to a Turkish official. It is 
untrue to life, sensational, and crude. [F. 
Tennyson Neely. 50c.] 

The Real Issue. 

The fifteen short stories of The RecU Issue, 
a collection by William Allen White, are dis- 
tinguished by considerable variety of substance 
and originality of treatment. They range from 
tragedy and pathos to analytic study and 
satire, showing a certain strength of feeling 
coupled with the power of self-restraint. 



The leading story, which gives its name to 
the book, treats of politics, and in it scorn 
for present methods is tempered with under- 
standing of the difficulties in the way of re- 
foruL The writer's appreciation of Kansas is 
a taking feature of the book, and localizes the 
stories. [Way & Williams. 11.25.] 

The Chronicles of Kartdale. 
These stories, by J. Murdock Henderson, 
written after the pattern of Ian Maclaren and 
the modern school of Scotch novelists, bear 
the imprint of a Canadian publisher. We have 
had such a surfeit of Scotch fiction of late that 
it requires more than the '^aukcent" to rivet 
our attention. The accent is moderate enough 
in these chronicles, but also, sooth to say, so is 
the interest, though the tale of the commercial 
young man who makes a wager to speak the 
exact truth for one week whatever it may cost 
him, and finds that it costs him a good deal, is 
entertaining enough in its way. [William Drys 
dale & Co. I1.25.] 

The World's Great Snare. 
The World's Great Snare, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, is a highly sensational novel of life 
among desperate men in a wild region of 
California, seasoned with profanity— doubtless 
true to the characters and the tragic element. 
There are strong passages and intense experi- 
ences, and the local color, both in the Sierras 
and in England, to which the interest is trans- 
ferred, is good. The hero, Bryan, b a cow- 
ardly failure; but Myra, the traded-off mis- 
tress, who loves him, has noble qualities that 
compel respect. [J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.oa] 

Prances Waldeauz. 
A dbtinct departure from her early style is 
shown in this novel by Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Of old she was wont to write, so to speak, enig- 
matically. It was not easy, always, to make out 
exactly what her sentences were meant to say ; 
but a process of clarification has taken place, 
analogous to that produced by dropping the 
albumen of eggs into a clouded jelly, and what 
was turgid has become brilliantly clear. Fran- 
ces IValdeaux is the tale of a clever mother who 
overrates and dotes upon a dullish son, with 
the usual results. It (is a fresh and enter- 
taining story, it ends well, as a story should, 
and we commend it to readers. [Harper & 
Brothers. |i.5a] 

A Qame of Consequences. 

A Game of Consequences, by Albert Kinross, 
is witty and brilliant, with two decidedly uncon- 
ventional characters, who are as ready in con- 
versation as they are startling in their conduct. 
Jessica Clarke and her Captain Winter are im- 
possible behigs it is to be hoped; if not, then 
may we be delivered from the kind of woman 
who prefers to live with a man as his wife with- 
out the rite of marriage, and from the kind of 
man who loves and respects her just the same 
for insisting on forming and continuing such a 
relation. Have we not had enough of this in 
books and out of them ? [The Merriam Co.] 
False Coin or True. 

False Coin or TVue, by E. Montresor, the au- 
thor of Into the Highways and Hedges, has no 
resemblance in plot to her previous work. It is 
the story of a little kitchen drudge in a London 
lodging, who is saved from starvation by a prq 
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fessor of physical science, and trained to the 
profession of a high-class medium. It is a sim- 
ple, pretty tale, with a loyal, loving little girl 
for its heroine, and a good ending. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Ii.oo.] 

The Puppet. 

Mr. Clinton Ross had evidently The Prisoner 
of Zenda in mind when he blocked out the de- 
sign for this book, for his tale is a close though 
weak imitation of that stirring romance. The 
hero is a young and very rich American, not 
very well-bred and by no means as acute and 
astute as rich Americans are wont to be, and 
the exalted lady whom he serves and worships 
is a Princess of Roumania. There is no im- 
prisoned king, but much exciting counter- 
change and reprisal, and in the end we leave 
the two leading characters unaccountably happy 
in a morganatic marriage ; and for the rest, mat- 
ters national and political pretty much as they 
were at the outset. So the episode cannot be 
said in any sense to have "changed the fate 
of nations." [Stone & Kimball. $1.25.] 

A Puritan's Wife. 

The quaint style of Max Pemberton's novel 
at once attracts the reader, so carefully is it 
molded upon the fashion of speech in the time 
of Charles II. The hero, who is not included 
in the Amnesty granted to notable Roundheads, 
when a boy married in jest a young girl, whom 
his father had protected. How the chances of 
war brought them together again amid dire 
peril, and how he escaped the plague, and 
how Charles finally pardoned him, b told with 
delightful detail. The plot moves so briskly, 
each actor is so animated and strong, that 
many of the doings of that memorable year, 
full of chicanery and adventure, 1665, are in- 
vested with the realbm which historically be- 
longs to them. [Dodd, Mead & Co. ^1.25.] 

The Wheels of Chance. 

The bicycle will inevitably play a part in 
modern fiction. This tale turns on the adven- 
tures of a vulgar little cyclist named Hoop- 
driver, who, taking a tour on his wheel on 
the South Coast of England, during a week's 
vacation from the "drapery establishment'* 
where he is employed, chances on a couple 
who are eloping on bicycles, and lends a 
hand to their adventure. It is rather a dull 
little story, and ends in nothing particularly 
exhilarating, but we suppose devotees to the 
revolving science may extract amusement from 
it. The author is H. G. Wells. [The. Mac- 
millan Co. I1.50.] 



OOOEEBT. 



Of three "cookbooks" of special value re- 
cently published, the smallest, on Cakes^ Cake 
Decorations^ and JDesserts^ by Charles H. King, 
gives away the secrets of the confectioner's craft. 
No longer need the housewife buy her candied 
architecture, for with these receipts, diagrams, 
and illustrations she can make it, and even origi- 
nate designs in icing. The book will be spe- 
cially useful to chefs and to young girls who en- 
joy candy frolics. It is wisely provided with 
blank leaves for memoranda. [Arnold & Co. 
11.5a] 



Very different from the preceding volume, 
more like the famous cookbook by Mrs. Put- 
nam of some thirty years ago or more, is The 
National Cookbook^ by Marion Harland and 
Christine Terhune Herrick, with its thousand 
rules adapted to American families. They are 
practical, economical, reliable. The pages are 
clearly printed, with no superfluous spaces, and 
business begins at once, the familiar talks being 
scattered among the receipts. What a long life 
one must have to eat all that is excellent, and how 
tired one must get in its preparation 1 The lit- 
erary fame of its compilers, as well as its pub- 
lication by Scribner's Sons, will give the volume 
a wide reputation. [$1.50.] 

More modern from the dietetic point of view 
is the Boston Cooking School Cook Book^ by Fan- 
nie Merritt Farmer, principal of the School. The 
uneducated, never-to-be*scientific cook will skip 
the first pages on correct proportions of food, 
combinations of ingredients, etc ; but the aver- 
age housekeeper who is trying to live on a thou- 
sand a year will be grateful for these same pages, 
which state clearly and concisely the principles 
of nutritive values, etc. It is this explanation 
of principles which distinguishes this book above 
its companions, and makes it specially appro- 
priate for the graduates of our public schools. 
Receipts for food for the sick, menus, lists of 
kitchenware, and courses of instruction at the 
School are given. [Little, Brown & Co. I2.00.] 



OUT-OP-DOOR SKETOHES. 

Under the pleasantly contrasted title of Drag- 
ons and Cherry- BlossoniSy Mrs. Robert C. Mor- 
ris has written a charming little book on Japan. 
Not the country of history or statistics, but the 
Japan that a bright traveler sees in a few 
weeks' visit. The disappointments and pleas- 
ures, the novelties and surprises, have been 
entertainingly portrayed, and we particularly rec- 
ommend the book to those who must see the 
world from their own firesides. [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.] 

The handful of sketches written by Robert 
T. Morris and put together under the title of 
Hopkins^s Pond and Other Sketches were not 
originally intended for publication in book form, 
but are none the worse on that account. They 
are pleasant, readable, outdoor articles, sure to 
be appreciated by those who like outdoor life 
themselves and the descriptions of it by others. 
Most of them appeared in Forest and Stream. 
Grouse hunters will find useful hints here and 
enthusiastic salmon fishers will like to read of 
what happened, '* The Evening of August First, 
1895." [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

The half-a-dozen sketches in Old Dorset, by 
Robert Cameron Rogers, have the genuine 
country atmosphere, and read like the ver- 
itable chronicles they purport to be of a " New 
York country- side." The writer lingers lov- 
ingly over these pathetic episodes of a bygone 
time in a certain small rural community. Many 
of the same characters appear along the record 
and there is a fellowship of interests, even if 
one is in as high a sphere as the Major and 
Madam CoUander, and another as low down 
as Ezra Spicer, the fisherman. These little 
stories show virUe qualities and a firm grasp 
which promises well for the future work of 
Mr. Rogers. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] 

In the Garden of Peace is a record of bird 



life in an English garden. A delightful place 
it must be, with its antique sun-dial, its thickets 
of roses and profusion of lilies, its beds of glow- 
ing poppies, heliotrope and ageratum, fragrant 
with lavender, bordered with hollyhocks, and 
overflowing with the riotous wealth of sweet 
peas and unnumbered climbing things. Here 
the lady owner walked and dreamed and 
watched her birds and butterflies, and wrote 
of them with loving enthusiasm. It is a re- 
fined and sympathetic book, prettily made, 
with quaint illustrations of the favorite new 
style, by Edmund H. New. The author is 
Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). [The 
Arcady Library. London: John Lane.] 

Among Rhode Island Wild Flowers. 
"The study of a limited area of country 
presents peculiar attractions; it is possible to 
compass it all," Mr. W. Whitman Bailey, the 
author of this volume, tells us, and he cer- 
tainly makes his monograph of the flora of 
that little pocket State, Rhode Island, pecul- 
iarly attractive. Dwellers in Newport, in Prov- 
idence, in Westerly, Bristol, and Pawtucket wUl 
learn with surprise how many curious forms of 
vegetation are to be found in environments 
which, to the un instructed eye, seem bare and 
unrewarding. There is much in the way of tell- 
ing about things, and Professor Bailey's clear 
and rather picturesque style has the quality 
which excites interest. As an example, this 
bit about ** ballast- heaps " and ** railway fit- 
tings:" 

Here we find the tall prince's feather cheek- 
by- jowl with aspiring sunflowers. Here goldtn- 
rods are tangled together with bind- weeds and 
morning-glories, hollyhocks pace like solemn 
sentinels, and portulacas and petunias; four 
o'clocks and evening primroses struggle with 
pig- weeds and amoranths. Do you disbelieve 
in the struggle for existence ? Study Darwin- 
ism one summer on an ash heap 1 

This will be a good book for next summer. 
[Providence: Preston & Rounds.] 



BOOKS FOB B0T8. 



Teddy's Button. 
This dear little tale by the author of Probable 
Sons, is of a certain small "Teddy" of six, 
whose chief treasure in life is a military button 
ofif the coat of hb father, a brave soldier, who 
died defending his company's colors in battle. 
The fatherhood of God, the captaincy of Christ, 
the "good fight" which Christian souls must 
wage against sin and self are the underlying 
teachings of the story; but there is so much 
sparkle and life and human nature in the man- 
ner of telling it, that little readers will accept 
the lesson for the sake of the fun. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50c.] 

The Young Qame Warden. 
Harry Castlemon is a favorite writer with 
many boys, and his books, or many of them, 
belong to the class which a boy may read, even 
if not to the limited number which every boy 
ought to read. In The Young Game Warden, 
the boys are clean, active fellows, decidedly in 
earnest, and headed in the right direction. The 
adventures that befall them in the performance 
of their duty are exciting and unusual, but the 
lesson of pluck, persistence, and fidelity is en- 
forced with considerable emphasis. We ^ould 
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count the book as among the author's best. 
[Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25.] 

Chilhowee Boys at College. 
Sarah £. Morrison is doing good work in 
"writing up" the "Chilhowee" boys. This 
third in the series takes several families — some 
of them already familiar in this record of frontier 
life. After the struggles inddent to settling in 
the wilderness, and the vicissitudes of war, sev- 
eral of the boys are fitted for a Tennessee col- 
lege, to which they journey on horseback. The 
discipline, the hardships, the devices by which 
they make their way are varied by the introduc- 
tion of new acquaintances, college episodes, and 
visits at holiday time at the old home. It is an 
excellent and interesting story. The illustra- 
tions are by Frank T. Merrill. [T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. $1.50.] 

The Three Homes. 
Thb is a re- print of a book by Dean Farrar, 
first published more than twenty years ago, and 
is the only one, the author says, to which he did 
not attach his name. It is the story of three boy 
friends, in different homes, and growing up un- 
der the influence of different fathers; quite as 
well adapted to fathers as sons ; and if it shows 
what lack of obedience may do on the one hand, 
it also shows even more impressively the evil re- 
sulting where the parent is arbitrary, high- tem- 
pered, and unreasonable. Dean Farrar was not 
mistaken in hb conclusion that it has elements 
of vitality, and that it conveys lessons helpful in 
the formation of character. [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.] 

A Boy and the Christ. 

A Boy and the Christ is a sketchy record of a 
possible experience, by Frank C. Haddock, who 
is in the habit of preaching once a year a Christ- 
mas sermon in the form of a story. The Boy is 
traced from the time when he stood at hb moth- 
er's knee and learned about Jesus, on through a 
period of doubt and questionings and falling 
away from hb early faith, until, through one 
of those simple agencies which confound and 
conquer the learned dnd mighty, the man and 
the Chrbt meet, as they must meet when the 
soul b made " teachable by the Spirit of Truth." 
It b written with a devout and consecrated pur- 
pose, and cannot fail of influence for good. The 
drawings, by Mary Conkey Haddock (presum- 
ably the author's wife), are of exquisite delicacy. 
[Eaton & Mains. 6oc.] 



NEW EDITIONS. 



Captain Marryat. 
Snarley- Yew ; or^ the Dog Fiend; The Phan- 
tom Ship; Olla Podrida^ The Pirate and The 
Three Cutters ; and Poor Jack are volumes VIII, 
IX, X, and XI, respectively, of the sumptuous 
Anglo-American edition, with etched illustra- 
tions, of Captain Marryat's works, of which we 
have heretofore noticed some earlier issues. 
Of those just named The Three Cutters and 
Poor Jack are entitled to be ranked in the 
author's first-class work, for their vivacious 
and well-sustained interest; Snarley-Yow b 
one of the Captain's few hbtorical novels, 
and b both ingenious and engaging, but dis- 
figured by something of the coarseness and 
brutality characterbtic of the time and class 



of persons represented. The other tales and 
sketches are for the most part of a lower 
grade of ability. The style of publication 
continues such as to delight a book lover. 
[Little, Brown & Co. Each, $1.50.] 

More than one new edition, however, of the 
genial and companionable Captain Marryat is 
on the market thb season, for here before us, 
in addition to the volumes bearing the joint 
imprint of Dent & Co. of London, and Little, 
Brown & Co. of Boston, the latest of which are 
reviewed above, are fair copies of The Kin^s 
Own and The Phantom Ship in crown 8vos of 
about four hundred pages, handsomely printed 
and bound, in rather small type, but on excel- 
lent paper, with rough edges, with introduc- 
tions by David Hannay, and with some forty 
full- page illustrations in the first by F. H. 
Townsend, in the second by H. R. Millar. 
These are outline drawings, delicately and 
tastefully done, with the effect of etchings, and 
they add to the attractions of refined and in 
every way pleasing volumes. We do not ex- 
pect ever to see again the like of an edition 
of Poor Jackf which b inseparably associated 
with the recollections of our boyhood's read- 
ing days: a tall octavo of English make, with 
super- excellent paper and engravings, a per- 
fect luxury of a boy's book; and we wonder 
now whatever became of it! But such books 
as these do well enough for the fortunate 
readers of the present generation. [The Mac- 
millan Co. ^1.50.] 

Mark Twain. 
The latest volume in the new edition of Mark 
Twain's writings contains the remarkable and 
side-splitting, if not heart-rending, adventures 
of Tom Sawyer Abroad^ included with which 
are "Tom Sawyer, Detective," "The Stolen 
White Elephant," " Som* Rambling Notes of 
an Idle Excursion," "The Facts Concerning 
the Recent Carnival of Crime in Connecticut," 
** Punch, Brothers, Punch," and a dozen other 
sketches long and short in this literary artist's 
inimitable manner. No matter with how seri- 
ous a countenance one may open this book 
and begin to read, and with what determina- 
tion not to relax a muscle, he will hardly get 
through a single page without relaxing both 
his resolutions and his muscles in spite of 
himself, and give way in a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. Thb book b better than medicine for 
some complaints, and far easier to take. [Har- 
per & Brothers. 1 1.7 5.] 

Gibbon's Decline and Pall. 
The second volume of the new and attractive 
library edition of Gibbon's History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ to the 
commencement of which we have already re- 
ferred, advances the work from Chapter XV 
to XXIV inclusive, and keeps to the high 
standard of paper, type, and presswork set 
up in the first volume. The compactness of 
this edition will commend it to those whose 
shelf room b limited. [The Macmillan Co. 
I2.00.] 

Dr. Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

Volume VI of Mr. Arthur Waugh's new edi- 
tion of Dr, Johnson^ s Lives of the Poets com- 
pletes the work, and a pleasing set of books 
the six make, with their rubricated title-pages, 
their process portraits, and their several typo- [ 



graphical features of real excellence. Thb 
sixth volume has the lives of Thomson, Watts, 
A. Philips, West, Collins, Dyer, Shenstone, 
Young, Mallet, Akenside, Gray, and Lyttelton, 
and portraits of Dr. Johnson, Thomson, Col- 
lins, Young, and Gray. That of Dr. Johnson, 
from a paintmg m the possession of Mrs. 
Kay and Miss Drummond, b unlike any other 
of Johnson we have ever seen, and reminds 
one a little of Goldsmith. These books are 
not cheap, but they have the finest external 
characteristics. [Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. ^2.50.] 

The Temple Shakespeare. 
With the appearance of Venus and Adonis^ 
The Rape of Lucrece, and The Sonnets, three 
more bsues in the diminutive but exquisite 
Temple Edition of Shakespeare, prepared by 
Dr. Gollancz, comes the announcement of the 
publishers that they are ready to take orders 
for the complete set in boxes, in two styles of 
binding, according to the length of the buyer's 
purse, which in neither case will be ravaged 
deeply, as the cost of the some forty volumes 
in the cheaper binding is but $20.00 and in the 
dearer only I30.00. These are dear little books, 
with almost every appeal which can be made to 
the touch or to the eye, and so intelligently, 
though simply, edited that they make a strong 
appeal to the intelligence. The text b that of 
the Globe Edition, with the numbered lines, 
fitting it to the Variorum Edition, for in- 
stance, as also to Bartlett's Concordance. 
Two of these volumes can be easily carried 
in an ordinary pocket side by side, so that a 
pocket Shakespeare b no longer out of the 
question. [The Macmillan Co. Each, 45c.] 

The Temple Classics. 
Marvels of typographical beauty and cheap- 
ness, in form and style more for the library or 
the parlor, are the editions of Wordsworth's 
Prelude and Southey's Nelson, with but few 
notes, but with every device and quality to 
please the lover of fine books, paper of su- 
perior quality, rough edges, gilt tops, rubri- 
cated titles, photogravure frontbpieces, simple 
but artbtic bindings, and the indescribable air 
of elegance which. pervades so many books of 
Englbh manufacture. These are pioneers of a 
series of ** Temple Classics," to be edited also 
by Dr. Gollancz, whose Shakespeare above 
noted is now complete, and who therefore can 
turn hb attention to other Englbh master- 
pieces. The volumes are a trifle larger, but 
belong in the same choice category as the 
'* Temple Shakespeare," and will make a most 
desirable library. And only 50 cents the vol- 
ume 1 [The Macmillan Co.] 



THE PEEIODIOALS. 

Appleton's Popular Science Monthly has an 
important article on " Consumption and Con- 
sumptives," the point of which b the admission 
and emphasis of the fact as one thoroughly es- 
tablished that pulmonary dbease b contagious, 
and b to be treated as such by patients, physi- 
cians, boards of health, and persons exposed. 
There b also an article by Dr. William Hirsch 
on "The Psychology of Genius," which ought 
to go far towards reconciling p>ersons sometimes 
impatient with the eccentricities of gifted men. 
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Lippincotfs novelette his the title of " Under 
the Pacific" and is a stirring story of hunting for 
lost treasure beneath the waves. Of the more 
solid contents in the latter part of the magazine, 
" South Florida Since the Freeze ** is a brightly 
written account of the vicissitudes of orange cul- 
ture in the alligator State, and wisely points out 
the need for a widening of industry on the 
ground that it is never well, not even in Florida, 
to put all one*s eggs into one basket There is 
also an encouraging discussion of the subject of 
irrigation in its relation to the territories of the 
West. 

Scribner*s Magatine expects to outstrip in 
1897 all its previous record, now just ten years 
old. Among the details of announcements which 
whet the reader's appetite are such as these : 
<* London as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson,'' 
with abundant illustrations from the Queen 
down; "Soldiers of Fortune," by that one of 
their number, Mr. Richard Harding Davis; a 
series of articles on "The Conduct of Great 
Businesses," in which will be included the 
department store, the hotel, the bank, the fac- 
tory, and we presume the railway, the telephone 
exchange, and the telegraph monopoly; and 
might be included some such great church as 
Grace or St. George's, New York, which has its 
business side no less than its religious. Women 
and their clubs and their reforms are coming in 
for generous notice, and undergraduate life in 
American colleges, and the labor question in the 
cross lights of fiction; and the world's great 
novels will furnish the subjects for the frontis- 
pieces. Mr. A. B. Frost will illustrate outdoor 
life. And so on. 

The Atlantic is trying to find and to bring 
forward a group of the best equipped young 
students of literature, who will with perfect 
frankness and boldness take up from the point 
of view of the present our older writers, and say 
just how their literature impresses them, and 
how much of it gives inspiration to the present 
generation. The world has gone for thirty or 
forty years practically accepting the estimate of 
our greatest literary men made by their contem- 
poraries. It has seemed to the Atlantic worth 
while to find whether this estimate now needs 
revision. The views of literature and of life 
that these young critics hold are turning out to 
be exceedingly suggestive. They give an inter- 
esting measure of the distance that we have 
traveled in some respects in our intellectual out- 
look during the last thirty years. The first of 
these papers is the study of Emerson, by Mr. 
John Jay Chapman, to which we have already 
alluded, and which is to be continued in the 
February Atlantic, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is spending a few 
weeks at Lake Maitland, Fla., where she has 
gone for rest and recuperation. Having been 
quite ill in the autumn, she is, in consequence, 
forbidden to write at present. Mrs. Dorr's two 
volumes of English travel sketches. The Flower 
of Engiand*s Face and A Cathedral Pilgrimage ^ 
which were brought out last year by The Mac- 
millan Co., have been well received both in this 
country and in England. 

^In the last issue of Collier* j Weekly for the 
year just past Mr. Edgar Fawcett tells a deli- 
cately humorous story of " The Widow and the 



Major," in addition to hb regular installment of 
"Men, Manners, and Moods." Mr. Fawcett's 
time is at present greatly taken up in writing 
for this periodical in company with Messrs. Edgar 
Saltus, Julian Hawthorne, and Mayor W. Hazel- 
tine. Indeed, Collier*s Weekly appears to be 
about made up of articles by these four au- 
thors — and an interesting "makeup" it is — 
each of them contributing five thousand words 
every week on various topics. A novel of Mr. 
Fawcett's will soon be issued by Mr. Collier in 
his Once a Week Library. Its name b Life's 
Fitful Fever, Another novel, shorter, will be 
brought out by the J. B. Lippincott Co., en- 
titled A Romance of Old New York, This is 
an amplified version of Mr. Fawcett's Herald 
|2,ooo prize story of last winter. 

— Of the narrative poem, Skenandoa^ by 
Clinton Scollard, with dedicatory verses to 
Edward North, LL.D., L.H.D., a limited edi- 
tion of which was printed last year at the 
University Press, Cambridge, only a few copies 
remain. 

— Those who have been entertained by the 
pleasant stories that have appeared in late 
numbers of the Outlook and the Youths* Com- 
panion under the signature of Alix Thorn will 
be interested in knowing that they are the work 
of Miss Alice Frost of Meriden, Ct Mbs Frost 
is the youngest daughter of Prof. Simeon T. 
Frost, Principal of the Meriden High SchooL 

— Roberts Brothers publish this month the 
second volume of Dr. Harnack's History of 
Dogma^ translated by Neil Buchanan, and a 
posthumous collection of Addresses and Papers 
by the late Hon. Edward L. Pierce, carefully to 
be distingubhed from the also late Henry L. 
Pierce, Mr. Aldrich's friend. Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce was Sumner's friend and biographer, 
and for many years stood at the center of 
Massachusetts politics and Republican ideas. 

— The Youth* s Companion Calendar for 1897 
b one of the artbtic productions of the season, 
and makes the new year look bright with prom- 
ise. We hope it may turn out as well as these 
pretty designs give pledge that it shall. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce the publica- 
tion of an Encyclopaedia of American Horticulture^ 
edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The work will consbt of signed articles by 
specialbts, and contain about six thousand en- 
tries. The same house announce Geography of 
the Middle Ages, by C. Raymond Beazley. 

— Mr. Stockton's story which he has written 
for Harper's Magazine will probably begin, 
serially, next June. The author himself says : 
" It b a forecast of some wonderful things which 
may be expected about the middle of the twen- 
tieUi century." Thb sounds delightfully Stock- 
tonian, and it b safe to anticipate a treat. When 
completed in the magazine, the novel will be 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers, 
and by Osgood, Mcllvaine& Co. of London. 
The author of Rudder Grange is certainly broad- 
ening hb lines. He has recently finbhed the 
first detective story he has ever written. It is a 
short serial. Mr. Stockton expects to spend the 
winter among the hilb of New Jersey, and he 
will soon begin the preparation of a book of 
short stories, to be issued early in the spring. 

Foreign. 

— A memorial window to Oliver Goldsmith b 
proposed for Femey Church, Mullingar, the 
reputed place of hb burth. 



— M. Got's memoirs are about ready for pub- 
lication under the title oi Journal d*un Comidien, 

— A recent writer in Temple Bar has drawn 
an interesting parallel between Richard Jefferies 
and Wordsworth. 
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ICAEGAKET OftlLVT .♦ 

A FILIAL love which was romantic in 
its intensity and beautifully practical 
in its devotion, glows on every page of 
this record, by Mr. J. M. Barrie, of the 
life and death of his mother. Reading it, 
one goes back instinctively to A Window 
in Thrums, and realizes how much of the 
parent who was so much to him has crept, 
sensibly or insensibly, into all his portrait- 
ures of womanly character. She was aware 
of this. "He tries to keep me out," she 
would say, chuckling, "but he canna; it's 
more than he can do!" 



From very early childhood, when he was 
sent up to comfort as best he could the 
mother lying broken-hearted from the loss 
of an older boy, Mr. Barrie's first object 
in life was this sweet, homely parent: 

I heard a listless voice that had never been 
listless before say, " Is that you ? " I thought it 
was the dead boy she was speakins to, and 
I said in a little lonely voice, "No, it's no 
him ; it's just me I " Then I heard a cry, and mv 
mother turned in bed, and though it was dark 
I knew she was holding out her arms. 

" Wait till I am a man, and you shall lie 
on feathers," was the cry of the little lad, 
and nobly was the promise redeemed. 

That is what I have got for my books. 
Everything I could do for her in this life 
I have done ever since I was a boy; I look 
back through the years, and I cannot see the 
smallest thing left undone. 

The mother's a£Eection equaled the son's. 
How she loved him, trusted, gloried in him ; 
how her quizzical fancy played over him 
and his successes ; how she followed him 
with her thoughts and prayers into the 
wider world which she had never known 
and could not understand; how she de- 
tested Stevenson because he wrote better 
than her boy, and yet could not help 
reading him; how her thoughts always 
sprang back of the celebrated man to the 
mother who bore him, and who sat un- 
recognized in the shadow of his fame — it 
is all inexpressible, and touchingly sweet 
and tender. The only criticism which is 
possible is, that to give such sacred things 
to a profane public is like the unveiling 
of the Holy of Holies. But the record, 
with its blended fun and pathos, love and 
grief, homely fact and high feeling, comes 
from a son's heart, and will go straight 
to the hearts of other sons and other 
mothers. 

FBOM THE HILLS OF DBEAH* 
•pROM THE HILLS OF DREAM, by 
^ Fiona Macleod, is one of the most re- 
markable volumes of poetry published in 
many years. Bind it in human skin, sew 
it with heart strings, print it in blood, but 
don't for our happiness' sake do it up in 
blue and gold buckram with deckle edges 
and gilt top, and send it out broadcast at 
that time of year which is supposed to be 
flushed with the fore and the after glow of 
the "Peace on Earth, Good Will towards 
Men." 

Oh God ! All a life's time, all a life's pow- 
ers, all a life's wealth, not yet enough to buy 
happiness! But here in a seven inches by 
five space, for the paltry sum of a dollar and 
a half, the price of a theatre ticket, may be 
had the complete heart anguish of living. 
The loss, the spoil, the death, the decay, 
the mad heart-hungers, the broken pas- 
sions, all are here. No mere thin descrip- 
tion either, but the actual breathing, ach- 
ing pain of it all. 



• Maipiret Ogflvy. By Her Son, J. M. Barrie. 
Soribner's Sons. %i.%i. 
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And who wUl buy ? " Why you and you 
and you, who are crazed for the knowledge 
of life. 

To you who suffer only in facts, the book 
may bring but a passing pang, but to you 
whose suffering comes through your power 
of realization, the book will be torment. 
Let it alone. 

We have grown to expect certain things 
from a woman's poetry : subtlety of thought 
and expression, keenness of introspection 
and analysis, daintiness, tenderness, sad- 
ness, as the subject justifies. In the face 
of which expectation. From the Hills of 
Dream is a shock. Fierce, passionate, un- 
earthly, naked thought and naked word, 
throbbing throughout with tremendous emo- 
tional force, the power of the book is won- 
derful and unquestionable. The brain be- 
hind it seems to have probed deep down and 
comprehended all possibilities of heart 
pleasure and pain. 

In no other part of the book is this power 
keener than in those poems which speak 
particularly of women. Fiona Macleod has 
taken the tragedies of a woman's life, and 
thrown them down before you in a way that 
makes your own heart almost die within 
you. Nor does she sit by in any teary 
way to sentimentalize over sorrow, but with 
her eyes and tongue alive with horror and 
bitterness, rains blow upon blow at you, 
fairly shrieking " It was like this, and this, 
and/Aw/" 

That is the way she will help your knowl- 
edge of life. Can you stand it ? 

You can have it all for such a little price. 
And glow with it, and read and writhe, and 
wonder whether, after all, drinking so lus- 
ciously, drainingly deep of life is worth the 
dregs. 

AUaUSTUS HAEE'S STOET OF HIS 
LIFE* 

THE main incidents in the life of Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare, author of the well-known 
series of guidebooks which might be classi- 
fied under the title of " Walks Everywliere," 
have already been made familiar to the pub- 
lic through the memorials written by him of 
his two uncles and of his adopted mother. 
But there is a wide difference between those 
discreet and careful compilations, devoted to 
the glories and excellences of the Hare fam- 
ily, and the present work, in which, flinging 
aside all reserve, the author, with the impar- 
tial candor of a disembodied spirit, relieves 
his mind of many long suppressed resent- 
ments, and tells the " bottom facts " about 
a number of his nearest relations. He has, 
so to speak, discounted the Day of Judg- 
ment ; for when that day arrives, and the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be revealed, there 
can be little left for him to say about any 
one of his sisters, cousins, or aunts, espe- 
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daily his aunts by marriage. Nor can we 
find it in our hearts to regret this tearing 
aside of the domestic veil, unusual as it is, 
for certainly Mr. Hare's revelations, pointed 
as they are by the memory of by-gone aggra- 
vations, are infinitely entertaining. 

Son of Francis, second in age of the four 
distinguished Hare brothers, and of Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Paul, banker, 
of London and Rodborough Park, made 
noteworthy in after years by a peculiarly 
disgraceful failure in business, Augustus 
Hare was bom in Rome March 13, 1834. 
His name was chosen for him by the widow 
of his Uncle Augustus, who shortly after- 
ward proposed to adopt him as her son. 
The reply was unexpectedly prompt: 

My dear Maria, how very kind of yon. Yes, 
certainly, the baby shall be sent as toon as it 
is weaned; and if any one else would like one, 
would you kindly recollect that we have others. 

So, with as little concern as though choos- 
ing out from a litter a kitten or a puppy to 
send away, the small Augustus at the age 
of fifteen months was transferred to the 
keeping of his aunt by marriage. From 
that time his parents showed no more in- 
terest in his fate than if he had never be- 
longed to them. In 1848 Francis Hare 
made a considerable stay at Hurstmon- 
ceaux, but never noticed the presence of 
the child until the day before his depar- 
ture, when, being reminded, he patted the 
little boy on the head, and said, "Good 
little wolf, good little wolf!" This seems 
the sole attention that the father ever paid 
in the course of his life to the youngest of 
his ofiEspring. 

Since her husband's death Mrs. A. Hare 
had lived at Hurstmonceaux Rectory, with 
her brother-in-law, Julius Hare, but now she 
removed to Lime, a small county estate 
about a mile distant. Her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Marcus Hare, and her friends Pris- 
cilla and Esther Maurice, were the rulers 
of her life and conscience, and from them 
she imbibed the most extraordinary code 
of nursery ethics for the guidance of 
her adopted child that can be imagined. 
From his youth up the little Augustus 
suffered with a troubled mind the terrors 
of rhubarb, administered every day, morn- 
ing and evening, to "strengthen the stom- 
ach." When the medicine disagreed with 
and made the child cry, senna tea was 
added. He was kept on an almost un- 
varied diet of roast mutton and rice pud- 
ding. The rod was the penalty of any 
fault, however trivial. Archdeacon Hare 
being sent for periodically to apply it. 
From babyhood he was dosed with Scrip- 
ture and religious teaching, and trained to 
examine his soul and conscience with a 
microscope, and regulate himself accord- 
ingly. 

There was a terrible little cousin of 
about his own age, who was used as a 
discipline toward him: 



My Aunt Lucy, having beard some one say 
that I was more intelligent than little Marcus, 
had conceived the most violent jealousy of me, 
and I was cowed and snubbed by her in every 
possible way. Little Marcus himself was en- 
couraged not only to carry off my little prop- 
erties — shells, fossils, etc., — but to slap, bite, 
and otherwise ill-treat me as much as he liked, 
and, when, the first day, I ventured boy- like to 
retaliate, and cuff him again, I was shut up for 
two days on bread and water — "to break my 
spirit" — and most utterly miserable I became, 
especially as my dear mother treated it as whole- 
some discipline, and wondered that I was not de- 
voted to little Marcus, whereas, on looking back, 
I wonder how, even in a modified way, I ever en- 
dured him. 

Mrs. Hare writes at this time in her 
goody little "Journal:" 

I see stronffly brought out the self-seeking of 
my dear child, the desire of being first, together 
with a want of true, hearty love for his little 
companion (the slapping and biting Marcus!) 
and endeavor to please nim I 

I was not six years old [Mr. Hare tells us] 
before my mother — under Uie influence of the 
Maurices — began to follow out a code of pen- 
ance with regard to me which was worthy of 
the ascetics of the Jesuit Hitherto I had never 
been allowed anything but roast mutton and rice 
pudding for dinner. Now all was changed. The 
most delicious puddings were talked ol^ dilated 
on — until I became, not greedv, but exceedingly 
curious about them. At length le grand moment 
arrived. They were put on the table before me, 
and then, just as I was going to eat some of 
them, they were snatched away, and I was told 
to get up and carry them off to some poor per- 
son in the village. 

Pleasure in anything was considered 
weakening to spiritual growth. What- 
ever was enjoyed was at once removed. 
The only good teacher that Augustus 
Hare ever had was dismissed because 
the boy seemed to enjoy his lessons ! 
Mrs. Hare — on whom her adopted son 
lavished an extraordinary devotion — was 
a mystical, introverted, dreamy person, 
easily influenced, without the least sense 
of humor, living in a world of meditation, 
religious reading, and " improving " conver- 
sation with a narrow circle of like-minded 
friends who formed a mutual-admiration 
society, and intensified in each other the 
peculiar ideas of life and conduct which 
they mutually held. It was a luckless day 
for little Augustus when Julius Hare be- 
came engaged to Esther Maurice : 

It was the most dismal of betrothals. Esther 
sobbed and cried, my mother sobbed and cried. 
Uncle Julius sobbed and cried daily. I used to 
see them holding each other's hands and crying 
on the banks of the Rotha. 

With the coming of the new Mrs. Hare 
everything was changed at Hurstmonceaux 
Rectory : 

To prove that her marriage had made no 
difference in the sisterly and brotherly rela- 
tions which existed between my mother and 
Uncle Julius, Aunt Esther insisted that my 
mother should dine at the Rectory every night, 
and as, in winter, the late return in an open 
carriage was impossible, this involved our sleep- 
ing at the Rectory and returning home every 
morning in the bitter cold before breakfast. The 
hours uter five o'clock in every day of the much 
longed-for, eagerly-coveted holidays were now 
absolute purgatory. Once landea at the Rec- 
tory, I was generally left in a dark room till 
dinner at seven o'clock, for candles were never 
allowed in winter in the room where I was left 
alone. After dinner I was never permitted to 



amuse myself or to do anything except occa- 
sionally to net. If I spoke Aunt Esther would 
say, with a satirical smile, " As if you could say 
anything worth hearing, as if it were ever pos- 
sible that any one could want to hear what you 
have to say." If I took up a book I was told 
instantly to put it down again; it was "dis- 
respect to my uncle." If I murmured. Aunt 
Esther, whose temper was absolutely unexcita- 
ble, quelled it by her icy rigidity. 

I was a very delicate child, and suffered ab- 
solute agonies from chillblains, which were often 
large open wounds on my feet. Therefore I was 
put to sleep in *'The Barracks," two dismal un- 
furnished north rooms, without fireplaces, look- 
ing into a damp courtyard. My only bed was a 
rou^h deal trestle, my only bedding a straw 
palliasse with a single coarse blanket No one 
was allowed to brmg me any hot water. If, 
when I came down in the morning, as was 
often the case, I was speechless from sick- 
ness and misery, it was always declared to be 
"temper." 

Open war existed between the aunt and 
nephew after Mrs. Julius Hare hung a favor- 
ite cat, to strengthen the boy's character: 

From this time I never attempted to conceal 
that I loathed Aunt Esther. I constantly gave 
her the presents which my mother made me 
save up all my money to buy for her — for 
her birthday, Christmas, New Year, etc, — but 
I never spoke to her unnecessarily. On these 
occasions I always received from her a present 
in return, "The Rudiments of Architecture," 
price, nine pence, in a red cover. It was al- 
ways the same, which not only saved expense, 
but also the trouble of thinking. Church and 
a love of Church was the standard by which 
Aunt Esther measured everything. In all things 
she had the inflexible cruelty of a Dominican. 
She would willingly and proudly underso mar- 
tyrdom herself for her own principles, but she 
would torture without remorse those who dif- 
fered from her. 

Another tyrannic regulation imposed by 
the aunts was that the boy should never 
have a penny of pocket-money. So strictly 
was this rule observed that in 1851, when 
Augustus was seventeen, we find him left 
at Caen to study French, so short of 
money that he was forced to travel to 
England without food; and lying almost 
insensible from inanition on the floor of 
the Ashford station, where he had to wait 
four hours for a train, he happened to 
look up and met the astonished eyes of 
his Cousin Mary Stanley gazing in at him 
through the window. She was crossing to 
France, but had time to give him a sover- 
eign, with which he reached home that 
night without further suffering. 

It is a very odd glimpse which these 
relations afford of the inner life and be 
liefs of one of the most exclusive and 
deeply religious family circles in England. 
Mrs. Augustus Hare loved her adopted 
son, but she braced herself to let him 
endure hardness as a necessary concom- 
mitant of growth in holiness. That small 
needless aggravations undergone day by 
day, and year by year, should act rather 
as a spiritual nettlerash than a tonic never 
occurred to her mind. She had none of the 
true mother's instinct after the momentary 
contentment of her child to make her un- 
happy in witnessing his unhappiness, and 
she was ruled by the opinion of sterner 
wills than her own. isa^r, when Augus- 
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tus himself grown to manhood became the 
dominant influence of her life, she saw 
things in a different light, and became 
wider, wiser, more tolerant, while always 
preserving her own peculiar, devout, intro- 
spective, shy personality. 

It must be said in excuse for the frank- 
ness of Mr. Hare's revelations concerning 
his relatives that they, and everybody con- 
nected closely with them, are long since 
dead. No one remains who can be hurt 
by his criticism. "I believe that I have 
entirely forgiven the years of bitter suffer- 
ing that she (Mrs. Julius Hare) caused me," 
he writes, but cannot resist adding wick- 
edly in the language of Anatole France, 
"Z>j moris se pritent aux reconciliations 
avec une extrime faciliti^'^ 

The main interest in these volumes — 
which it is intimated are to be followed 
by other two — lies in this record of boy- 
hood. The rest deals with the beginning 
and growth of his literary career, his 
rambles over country England collecting 
material for various handbooks, and the 
many sojourns made in Europe — mainly 
in Italy — with his mother. His wide cir- 
cle of relationships and intimacies, and his 
lifelong habit of keeping notes of what 
he saw and heard, have resulted in a vast 
collection of delightful gossip and anec- 
dote about all sorts and conditions of men. 
We have space for but one example : 

Speaking of the morality of Italy he told me 
that hi^ friend Mr. Hamilton, head of a clan, 
had met "Sandy," one of his men, traveling be- 
tween Rome and Naples. After expressing his 
surprise at seeing him there, he asked what he 
thoujght of the two dtics. " Wal," said Sandy, 
" I jist think that if naetbing happens to Rome 
and Naples, Sodom and Gomorrah were very 
unjusdy dealt withl" 

We shall await the succeeding volumes 
in this series with lively expectation. 



THE BBOWNIVa PHRASE BOOE.* 

BROWNING, like Shakespeare and 
George Eliot, is a maker of phrases 
that are eminently quotable; and the Rob- 
ert Browning Phrase Book will be wel- 
come not only to the diligent reader of 
Browning thoroughly familiar with his writ- 
ing, but also to the intelligent public anx- 
ious to find a place for the quotations met 
in print or conversation. We all know the 
tantalization of the fleeting phrase that 
buries itself in our sub-consciousness with 
only a single word left above the surface 
for a clew; and now that a knowledge of 
Browning is confined no longer to the 
esoteric few, the Browning Phrase Book 
can take its place on the shelf beside the 
Shakespeare word-books and Bartletfs Fa- 
miliar Q^otationst that have so often 
proved friends in need. 

The care with which this book has been 
prepared may be judged by the fact that 
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the work on it dates from the summer 
of 1889, more than six years ago, and 
has shared the attention of several mem- 
bers of the Browning Society under whose 
auspices it was begun. It is interesting to 
note that, although Dr. Rolfe and Colonel 
Higginson were members of the original 
committee in charge, the volume is almost 
entirely the result of women's work. Ac- 
cording to the original plan the subject- 
matter was divided among six deeply in- 
terested women, of whom only three, to 
be sure, were able to finish their share, 
and the entire revision and the rearrange- 
ment enforced by a later development of 
the plan, as well as a large portion of the 
original work, was done by Miss Molineux, 
whose name appears on the title-page and 
who is entitled to all the credit due the 
editor of so important a publication. 

It is inevitable that a first book of the 
sort should be subjected to much criticism 
in the course of practical and frequent use ; 
but no pains seem to have been spared to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
such criticism. In the arrangement of the 
phrases the alphabetical order has been 
followed, except in the case of nouns and 
their compounds where the declensional 
order has been observed instead, and a 
short preface offers a careful explanation 
of the methods of treating the subject- 
matter. The first point for criticism that 
suggests itself is the fact that each phrase 
appears but once and not under several 
different catch- words. Such an arrange- 
ment seems distinctly arbitrary, for the 
word treasured by one is not always re- 
membered by another; but it is hoped 
that the exhaustive "one-word" index, 
which is a prominent and somewhat novel 
feature, will prove a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory substitute for the repetition. An in- 
teresting account of the history of the 
book and a list of the abbreviations used 
complete the careful work of the editor. 

Shortly after the manuscript in its orig- 
inal form was put into the hands of the 
publishers, a complete one-volume edition 
of Browning was projected, and references 
to this Cambridge Browning were made a 
valuable addition to the original references 
to the first and second Riverside Editions. 
The Phrase Book is published uniform 
with the Cambridge as well as with the 
Riverside Editions of Browning, and the 
Cambridge Edition, which is bound to lie 
open in the hand, has the advantage of 
wide margins for annotations. 



H AVAL HI8T0ET. 

REVIVED interest in naval affairs, the 
fortunes and misfortunes of flagships 
and cruisers, romances by Clark Russell, 
and such tragedies as that lately re- 
counted in a Boston court room — the 
murders on the " Herbert Fuller" — are 
enough to attract attention to two such 



books as are now before us, apart from any 
intrinsic importance of their respective sub- 
jects, any special value in the treatment, 
and any external charms of publication. 

One feature is common to both, namely, 
the presence of illustrations in color, which, 
in the case of Mr. Barnes's book ^ are 
sufficiently numerous to be prominent, and 
in the case of Mr. Oppenheimer's * have the 
flavor of the antique. It does not seem 
possible that any such lumbering old ex- 
amples of marine architecture could ever 
have fought such battles as those between 
the " Constitution " and the " Guerriere," or 
that Queen Elizabeth's squadrons could have 
consisted of such ungainly hulks as those 
depicted in the facsimile from the Bodleian 
MSS. Naval architecture is one of the 
points at which the world's progress in a 
few hundred years is vividly shown. 

Mr. Barnes's subject is the naval side of 
the war between the United States and 
Great Britain known as the War of 181 2. 
The nineteen chapters tell in spirited Eng- 
lish the stories of the "Constitution" and 
the " Wasp," the " Hornet " and the " Chesa- 
peake," the " Enterprise " and the " Essex," . 
the " Peacock " and the " President," and 
are enlivened by the picturesque figures and 
the gallant deeds of Hull and Decatur, Perry 
and Porter, Lawrence auS Stewart, Biddle 
and Burrows. 

This is a book of duels on the deep. No 
great naval engagements are here, such as 
have made brilliant and famous passages of 
English history, but modest, yet none the 
less brave and plucky, encounters, in which 
often one smart little vessel fitted out by 
patriotism and manned by brains, has put 
to flight or otherwise discomfited some 
ponderous three-decker frigate. And what- 
ever one's views of war and peace it 
does stir the blood to see the flash of guns 
and watch the maneuvering of vessels and 
note the striking of the enemy's flag in these 
graphic pages. The colored illustrations, 
which are by the hand of Carlton T. Chap- 
man, are twenty-one in number, and add to 
the attractions of a book which has in other 
respects much upon which to rest an appeal 
to intelligent readers. As a series of pic- 
tures of naval warfare these nineteen 
sketches make an interesting gallery, and 
the spectator can pass quickly from one to 
the other. 

A much longer historical period and a 
different purpose characterize Mr. Oppen- 
heim's volume, which, like the other, is an 
octavo of generous dimensions, but has a 
more serious purpose than that, and is both 
scientific in its method and detailed in its 
information. It is the author's design to 
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give a minute account of the development 
of the marine history of England in the 
sixteenth century and half way through the 
seventeenth, including the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and Philip and 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I and Charles I, 
and the time of the Commonwealth. Not 
only the growth of the proud English navy 
throughout this period is included, but the 
extension of the merchant marine, so that in 
these pages are disclosed the foundations 
of England^s prestige on the high seas, and 
the building up of that mighty power which 
has carried the British flag around the 
world, and made Britannia rule the wave. 
There is a great amount of curious in- 
formation in this work, such as that given 
in the inventory of the "Henry Grace A 
Dieu" and the accounts of shipyards, con- 
struction bureaus, and life at sea. What it 
meant to cross the Atlantic in those days, 
what were the hardships and dangers faced 
by the explorers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, what the "Speedwell" 
and the "Mayflower" were, what the fleet 
was that dispersed the Spanish Armada, 
• what was the background of Drake and 
Hawkins, where Kingsley got the local color 
and historical outfit for Westward Ho 1 2^ 
such points as these are well covered in 
these four hundred closely printed pages. 



TIMBUOTOO.* 

A BRILLIANT book, brilliantly written, 
brilliantly illustrated, and brilliantly 
printed, with rubricated title-page, eleven 
maps and plans, and over a hundred and 
fifty illustrations from photographs and 
drawings made on the spot. The brilliancy 
bursts on us in the very first page: 

Having fallen asleep in a railway carriage on 
your departure from Paris, you awake six weeks 
later on a canoe-barge upon the Niger. 

Who but a Frenchman could cover space 
and time so effectively with so tew words? 

The genius of the typical Frenchman 
shines on every page of this sparkling nar- 
rative of a journey to a corner of the Dark 
Continent seldom visited by Europeans. To 
say that it is readable is needless, but it is 
as instructive as it is readable. Its pictures 
both by pen and pencil are graphic and 
striking. It wastes no words. It is dra- 
matic, . artistic, pictorial, witty, earnest, ex- 
pository, scientific, statistical, and poetic 
all in one. 

There are railways now in Africa. 

From Dakar (the port of Senega], and the 
finest harbor on the west coast of Africa) you 
go by train to St Louis, the capital of the col- 
ony. ... In St. Louis and at Rufisk (an impor- 
tant commercial town in Dakar Bay) you find 
the streets lighted by electricity. ... A small 
service of steamers starts rep^ularly twice a 
week from the quays of St. Louis for the Sudan. 
The management on board is comfortable and 



*Timbuctoo the Mysterious. By Felix Dubois. Trans- 
lated from the French by Diana White. Illustrated. 
I^ongmans, Green & Co. #3.50. 



dear; and you play poker in the saloon just as 
on any big self-respecting steamer. 

And then the Niger, which 

with its vasi and misty horizons is more like 
an inland ocean than a river. Borne along 
upon it, scarcely seeing land, the traveller is car- 
ried away by those endless dreams which haunt 
the infinitudes of the sea. Its waters break 
upon its banks in the monotonously cadenced 
waves of the Mediterranean shores; and when 
winds, grown to violence in the desert, swell 
its waves into a great race, seasickness will 
convince the most rebellious that the river Ni- 
ger is of kin to oceans. 

After the Niger the town of Jenne, and 
after Jenne, Timbuctoo, the goal of our 
adventurer's ambition : 

An immense and brilliant skv, and an im- 
mense and brilliant stretch of land, with the 
grand outlines of a town uniting the two. A 
dark silhouette, large and long, an image of 
grandeur in immensity, — thus appeared the 
Queen of the Sudan. . . . Truly she is en- 
throned upon the horizon with the majesty^ of 
a queen. She is indeed the city of imagina- 
tion, the Timbuctoo of European legend. Her 
sandy approaches are strewn with bones and car- 
casses tnat have been disinterred by wild beasts, 
the remains of the camels, horses, and donkeys 
that have fallen down and died in the last stages 
of the journey. . . . The details of the distant 
shape grow clearer by degrees. . . . fine, long, 
and deep, and evoking the same impression of 
grandeur in immensity. . . . We have entered the 
town, and, as behind the scenes of a theatre, be- 
hold I all the ffrandeur has suddenly disappeared 
... a town that seems to have recently passed 
through the successive dramas of siege, ca[>- 
ture, and destruction. 

But there is history in this book, as well 
as description, the history of the Songhois, 
the Moors, and the French, and of their 
several conquests, and of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Saharan city of the 
sands along the course of centuries. And 
there is prophecy as well as history: 

The town begins to show signs of European 
occupation. A ^reat, herculean negro plays 
the part of policeman, and promenades tne 
streets with a sabre at his side. An enterpris- 
ing merchant, Gaston Mery, has established a 
counting-house. . . . Cardmal Lavigerie*s white 
fathers nave arrived . . . and, thanks to them, 
the town is already endowed with a church 
( Our Lady of Timbuctoo ) and a school. Such 
are the first days of the new era upon which 
Timbuctoo has entered, and from which she will 
emerge more famous than ever; for she pos- 
sesses one thing which can never be destroyed, 
and which ensures her perpetual greatness — 
her unique geographical position on the thresh- 
old of the Sudan between the eastern and 
western Niger, two arms which embrace the 
whole of Western Africa. I see Timbuctoo 
throwin£| aside her rags in the distant future, 
and raismg the form bent by misfortunes. The 
sandy pool of Sahara will have been cleared 
and deepened, and the Niger will have brought 
its abundant waters to the gates of the town. . . . 
The town will be embraced by a girdle of civ- 
ilization. Her gardens, her wealth of verdure, 
and her palm-trees will be restored to her and, 
threaded by shady walks, she will become a 
pleasant and active cosmopoliun city, a point 
of union between the black and white worlds. 
The Sahara will be conquered and an iron chain 
will be put about its sands, the links of which 
will be railways, and the fleets of the Mediter- 
ranean will unite with those of the Niger. 

It is a bright and glowing picture which 
M. Dubois draws as the consummation of 
his vision, and stranger things have hap- 
pened than that it should prove true. The 



book which presents it deserves readers 
and should find them in multitudes. 



UNDEBOUBBENTS OF THE SEOOHD 
EMFIBE.* 

ALBERT D. VANDAM made a great 
success out of his clever and enter- 
taining book called An Englishman in 
Paris, but this second book from his pen 
is a disappointment. An Englishman in 
Paris, however it was put together, was 
brimful of entertaining and racy anecdote 
and clever portraits of distinguished men 
and women. Without being especially im- 
posing or edifying, it was delightfully 
amusing, and presented certain phases of 
French life with a skilled hand. But this 
book is an overwhelming failure, an attempt 
to do the same thing over again with mea- 
ger materials. There are, to be sure, some 
few anecdotes in Undercurrents of the Sec- 
ond Empire and some few new and scan- 
dalous revelations about Mdlle. de Montijo 
and her betrothal to Louis Napoleon. This 
writer assures us, for instance, that the 
Emperor had solicited the hand of several 
royal princesses in vain at the precise time of 
his betrothal, and that had his overtures been 
accepted Mdlle. de Montijo would have had 
substantial pecuniary compensation for his 
broken pledge or would have been asked 
to accept the position of a La Valliere. 

We all know that Louis Napoleon's 
court was a court of adventurers where the 
" Grandes dames " of the Faubourg St Ger- 
main refused the highest positions, but we 
have never before seen the quotation from 
one of the English Ambassador Finch's 
private letters, in which he says: 

I do not know a single individual here, who 
in any other country would pass muster as a 
commonly honest man. 

Of the Emperor himself this writer says: 

His charming ways, his amicability in all 
things, his disinterested generosity, his appred- 
ation of humour, even when it was directed 
against himself, have never been surpassed by 
any monarch; and as a consequence, perhaps 
no monarch — Charles U included — has con- 
tributed more to his own downfall than he. 

After the fall of the Empire thousands 
of begging letters were found in the Tuil- 
eries, nearly all of which were annotated 
with the sums that had been sent in reply. 
Louis Napoleon gave away enormous sums, 
convinced that his **star" would never 
fail him. 

Not a few grinned behind the backs of the 
worshippers at the Napoleonic shrine, but untfl 
a short time before the collapse all had great 
faith in the cleverness of the High Priest. 

Some of the revelations of the character 
of Napoleon and of the tremendous influ- 
ence of his wife during the last months of 
his life are given in Undercurrents of the 
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Second Empire for the first time, but most 
of the book is filled with either facts which 
we all know, or facts which we do not wish 
to know and are not inclined to believe in 
this writer's authority. 



MATINS.* 



FRANCIS SHERMAN, the author of a 
slender volume of poems called Matins^ 
has talent, but his Pegasus runs away with 
him at every turn. He is never content to let 
one happy word or phrase express his idea, 
but goes on piling up phrase after phrase 
and epithet after epithet until under the mass 
of details we lose the thread of the idea, and 
feel as puzzled and distracted as if we had 
been dragged into an intellectual fancy-fair. 
Few poets have ever succeeded in multiply- 
ing epithets and preserving continuity. 
The Rossettis alone, both Dante Gabriel 
and Christina, possessed the gift in perfec- 
tion; but the lack of it is a glaring fault of 
modem poets. 

To make our meaning clearer we quote 
from Mr. Sherman's " Builder " the invitation 
of a man to his love describing the pleasure- 
house he has reared for her: 

I have fashioned it for thee, 
Eyery room and lectured wall ; 
Every nuurble pillar tall, 
Every door and window place ; 
AU were done that thy fair face 
Might look kindUer on me. 

Here, moreover thou shalt find 
Strange, delightful, far brought things: 
Duldroers, whose tightened strings, 
Once, dead women loved to touch ; 
n)eaming they could mimic much 
Of the music of the windl) 

Heavy candlesticks of brass ; 
ChesMoen carved of ivory, 
lCass>books written perfectly 
By some patient Knight of old; 
Flagons wrought of thick, red gold. 
Set with gems and colored glass. 

And so on for a couple of verses more. 
Now these details, which read a little too 
much like an inventory, arc meant to make 
a picture or to raise the thought higher 
from glowing color to glowing color until 
the mind is overflowing with that sense of 
color and light and perfume which Keats 
makes us feel in his wonderful descriptive 
passages of the "Eve of St. Agnes." 

But as it is scarcely fair to quote Keats 
against Mr. Sherman, we will cite Miss Ros- 
setti to show what he intended and failed of 
achieving : 

Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates. 
And peacocks with a thousand eyes ; 
Work it in gold and sQver grapes, 
In leaves, and silver fleurs-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love, is come to me. 

If Mr. Sherman will curb himself, and re- 
press sternly his redundancy, we believe he 
may yet do excellent work, for he has the 
singing voice and a sentiment which is fine 
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and perceptive, and many a poet has attained 
popularity with a much scantier stock in 
trade. 

Literary Studies. 

These "eloges*' or ** necrologcs," reprinted 
from the Athetneum and Academy by their writer, 
Joseph Jacobs, are in effect obituary notices of 
a kindly and critical sort of various noteworthy 
people who have died during the past twenty 
years. Four papers on George Eliot and her 
many-sided work open the volume, then follow 
Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, John Henry 
Newman, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Sir John A. Seeley, the author 
of Ecce Homo, Mr. Jacobs's touch is light and 
graphic ; and while we do not always agree with 
his opinions, they are as a general thing both 
discriminating and charitable. We may differ 
from him in considering Prince Otto to be " The 
Stevensonian Crux," but no one can fail to re- 
spond to the sweet and cordial recognition of 
the closing sentences of the paper : 

These bright books, full of the most ebullient 
life, were written by a man gasing steadfastly 
into the eyes of Death, — what a dauntless cour- 

;e that could disregard the perpetual menace 
of his grisly visitant and play so well the part of 
the young man in whose calculations Death 
enters not. His were indeed brave words, and 
their courage is an insi^radon. 

Every kind word of Stevenson is welcome. 
[Imported by Charles- Scribner's Sons. ^1.25.] 

Mere Literature. 

To people who care for books, meaning by 
that those who enjoy something beyond the 
illustrated articles in the magazines and the 
latest fiction, essays on books or the art of 
writing have a perennial interest. We like 
familiar discussions about things we already 
know something about, better than unadulter- 
ated information bestowed too generously. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson writes pleasantiy and quite 
well enough to interest a large circle of readers, 
although he occasionally makes undisputed 
assertions with an air of unusual daring or dips 
into the past to maintain theories practically 
outgrown. Of the eight papers included in Mere 
Literature, all but one have appeared before in 
magazines. That one, "The Interpreter of 
English Liberty," is by far the longest in the 
book, and at the same time it b probably the 
most important. It is an able, comprehensive 
study of that " chief spokesman of England in 
the utterance of the fimdamental ideals which 
have governed the action of Englishmen in pol- 
itics." A very suggestive paper is ** A Calendar 
of Great Americans," which is as sane in its for- 
ward look to the great men of the future as it is 
discriminating in its judgpments of men of the 
past. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.50.] 

Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 
The valuable " Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law" edited by the University 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been increased, since we last noticed 
the series, by four able and scholarly discussions. 
Vol. V. No. 2 b The Separation of Govern- 
mental Powers, by William Bondy, LL.B., PhD., 
a former Sellgman Fellow in Political Science, 
who treats this fundamental arrangement from 
the standpoints of history, theory, and the con- 
stitutions. A more special treatise is Vol. V, 



No. 3, Municipal Government in Michigan and 
Ohio, a timely study of the relations of city and 
commonwealth as seen in two typical States, 
and especially in the case of Detroit and Cleve- 
land. Dr. D. F. Wilcox, the author, thinks 
that the ultimate solution of the problem of city 
government "must lie in the greater central- 
ization of general administrative functions under 
the State government and the more complete 
localization of municipal adminbtrative functions 
under the city government." Vol. VI b a His- 
tory of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, 
by W. R. S. Shepherd, Ph.D., prize lecturer in 
history, a bulky book of six hundred pages, 
based almost wholly on original authorities, the 
most important being the Penn manuscripts now 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Shepherd has written thb 
neglected chapter of American hbtory with great 
care. A similar task in a field much more often 
worked has been performed by Harry A. Cush- 
ing, Ph.D., a tutor in hbtory, in hb History of 
the Transition from ProvincicU Commonwealth 
Government in Massachusetts, These four vol- 
umes are striking evidence of the good work done 
in the political science school at Columbia 
[The Macmillan Co.] 

The Oxford Manuals of English History. 
The "Oxford Manuals of English Hbtory" 
are a new series of handy littie books, averag- 
ing about 120 pages each, which justify then 
exbtence by an attempt to combine the virtues 
of a general hbtory and an •* epoch " series. 
It is desirable, sometimes, in schoob to have 
a small volume on a particular age, or to use 
different volumes for the various periods. The 
authors of the six books in thb series are all 
teachers of modern hbtory at Oxford, and they 
write on the same scale, with the same style of 
treatment, fitting their work carefully together. 
The Making of the English Nation, by C. G. 
Robertson, b an excellent introduction to the 
series, showing its care for the social and con- 
stitutional aspects of the hbtory. King and 
Baronage, by W. H. Hutton, comes next, and 
the last volume b 751^ Making of the British 
Empire, A.D., 1714-1832, by Arthur Hassall. 
Intermediate volumes to appear are The Hunr 
dred Years' War, by C. W. C. Oman, the ed- 
itor of the series ; England and the Reformer- 
tion, by G. W. Powers ; and King and Parliar 
ment, by G. H. Wakeling. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Each, 50c] 

On the Trail of Don Quixote. 

Thb '* Record of Rambles in the Ancient 
Province of La Mancha," by August F. Jaccaci, 
b full of a curious charm. There b much color 
and picturesqueness in the narrative, which car- 
ries the author from Argamasilla, which the 
guidebooks unblushingly call *' the birthplace of 
Don Quixote," and in which, while imprisoned 
in the "Casa de Medrano," Cervantes at least 
wrote the beginning of hb immortal romance, 
to the wild scenery of the Morena, where the 
Knight encountered the "Tattered one," Car- 
dineo — the knight crazed by love. " The cus- 
toms, the character, the manner of dress, and 
the speech of the inhabitants have remained 
practically unchanged," the author teUs us, and 
"of its landmarks Cervantes has made such 
vivid pictures that one finds it easy to identify 
them." The illustrations by Daniel Vierge are 
numerous, and in a sketchy way spirited and 
interesting. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I2.50.] 
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We caaaot read all books. We miMt erea retlga 
oonelvet to the reading of only a email fraction of 
the world'e literature ; bat the meet favored reader 
can do little more. Oar utmoet ie, after all, not eo 
very far behind the highest utmost. We can there- 
fore take courage, and choose for our motto : Learn- 
ing is long, life is short, let no day pass without a 
chapter 1~ Harry Lyman Koopman: Tk4 MuUry ^ 
Booms, 



«%That keen literary sportsman of London, 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, who never goes gunning 
except for large game, and never brings home 
anything that is not worth looking at, has se- 
cured the great catch of a long autograph letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, in which the venerable pre- 
mier describes his bibliographical tastes and his 
literary acquisitions in the shape of rare and val- 
uable books. It is certainly a pleasure to look 
into Mr. Gladstone's library, to glance over his 
shelves, and to see what sort of books he has 
liked to buy and likes to collect if not to read. 
The oldest book, he says, is a copy of Mrs. 
Hannah Moore's Sacred Dramas^ given to him 
personally by the author early in the century. 
He has also a copy of Mr. Hallam's Consti- 
tutional History^ presented to him by his son 
Arthur, the subject of In Memoriam, Then he 
has a copy of the Spectator in eight volumes, and 
thirty distinct varieties of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Some of these days this same Mr. 
Quaritch will expose this same autograph letter 
of Mr. Gladstone's for sale at a marvelous 
price. 

»*»Not all of the most widely read American 
authors have been the most distmguished, and 
the Rev. J. T. Headlcy, whose death marks the 
opening of the new year, though he may not 
have won a place among American men of 
letters, certainly led an industrious and pro- 
ductive literary life. A Presbyterian minister 
by profession, failing health sent him to Eu- 
rope to travel, and literature was entered as a 
diversion. His first best known work was Na- 
poleon and His Marshals^ and he followed this 
with many works in English and American 
biography and history, with an account of the 
late Civil War, and with several compositions 
on religious themes. At one time, in the fifties, 
he was Secretary of State for New York. He 
died where he long had lived, in Newburgh-on- 
the- Hudson, and leaves a host of readers behind 
him. Such men, though they have not reached 
the highest pinnacle of fame, have exerted a 
good influence within their natural sphere, and 
their names will be cherished with grateful 
recollection. 

«*« We are mortified and unhappy at having 
written the epithet "late" before the name of 
an esteemed friend, the Honorable Edward L. 
Pierce, in our last issue, and at having prefixed 
the adjective '' posthumous " to the title of his 
forthcoming collection of Addresses and Papers, 

Fortunately the mistake was made in an obscure 



place and this correction is made in a prominent 
one, and we trust the truth will speedily overtake 
and completely stamp out the error. Mr. Pierce 
still lives in very vigorous condition, as a note 
over his signature from his seat in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives testifies ; and 
long may his years of eminent activity be pro- 
longed. For such a mistake we have no ade- 
quate excuse to offer. True it was under a wrong 
impression we did it, but then your true editor 
ought never to be under a wrong impression. 

«*« Readers of sensational English novels will 
note with regret the death of the " Duchess," 
the pen-name of Mrs. Hungerford, who for a 
decade or more of years, has entertained, if not 
edified, all lovers of society fiction. The event 
occurred on Sunday, the 24th of January, at her 
residence \n Cork County, Ireland. The story 
goes that Mrs. Hungerford took to writing 
under circumstances which compelled her to 
do something for her own support, and her 
success was probably something of a surprise 
to her. We do not know that she ever wrote 
anything for which the world is any better, and 
there is nothing that she ever wrote that we 
would wish very particularly to recommend; 
but voluminous she certainly was, and fertile, 
and she left a memorable work behind her in 
quantity if not in quality. 

«*«We rejoice to see that the authorities of 
the city of Boston having jurisdiction in the 
premises have taken hold again of the public 
outrage perpetrated by a certain unmention 
able class of theatrical posters, which for a 
long time have disgraced and defiled our high- 
ways, and commit a like outrage on the sense 
of decency in every city of the land. Effort has 
been made before thb to abate this nuisance, 
and the law is on the side of decency, and we 
hope this time the effort will be thoroughly 
successful. The injury inflicted upon public 
morals through the debasement of the imag- 
ination by these pictorial forms of indecent ex- 
posure is simply incalculable, and it is high 
time that good citizens, in general, rose in their 
might against the evil, and got rid of it. 

»*» The Seats of the Mighty^ re- dramatized, 
with Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the cast, and Mr. 
Gilbert Parker himself in the audience, has 
given Boston an evening of great pleasure. 
Those who went anxiously to the Hoi lis Street 
Theater, dreading disappointment, came away 
with their hands aching with the expression of 
enthusiasm. Nor do they patiently stand the 
remark of some Boston critics that the ap- 
plause was of politeness rather than sincerity. 
Many would personally thank Mr. Tree and 
Mr. Parker for their perseverance in recon- 
structing the play, and congratulate them on 
their sympathetic comprehension of each other's 
possibilities. 

«%Mr. Charles Scribner of New York has 
followed the good example of some publish- 
ers, and set a good example to others, by the 
presentation to the new library of Princeton 
University of a large collection of fine editions 
of English authors. Mr. Bunner's poems and 
Mr. Stevenson's works, it is to be noted, are 
included in the distinguished company of Burns, 
Browning, and Tennyson. 

«%Dodd, Mead & Co. report themselves as 
among those well satisfied with the business 
of the past year. This is due in part to their 
having a number of especially popular books. 



If our lawmakers will do their duty there is, in 
their opinion, no reason why the business of 
publishers, as well as of other manufacturers, 
should not be good for this and a number of 
years to come. 



HEW YOKK LETTEB. 

CUBA has drawn our two most conspicuous 
young writers into the thick of struggle 
for freedom during the past few weeks. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis has already sent strik- 
ing accounts of the suffering of the people 
there to one of our papers, and Mr. Stephen 
Crane will, if all goes well with him, probably 
soon be heard from in newspaper letters and 
magazine articles. Since leaving New York sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. Crane has had adventures 
enough to satisfy any writer with a thirst for 
experience, and he has turned into "copy" his 
recent narrow escape from drowning, after being 
shipwrecked off the Florida coast 

A few years ago I had occasion to remark in 
these columns that very few of our newspaper 
writers were accomplishing any serious literary 
work, in spite of the fact that journalism was 
supposed to lead to literature. Since then sev- 
eral of our younger journalists have made not- 
able literary successes, and others are giving 
decided promise. I still believe, however, that 
these men are exceptions, and that jour- 
nalism is a very dubious path to the literary 
career. I heard a writer for the press say the 
other day that he thought the practice of 
journalism incapacitated most men for the 
sustained work that the writing of a book 
demanded. The theory seemed to me interest- 
ing, but hardly convincing. Many of our New 
York journalists write several columns of mat- 
ter each week, and the mere amount of their 
work is at least ten times as great as that of 
many industrious authors. Nearly all of these 
men complain that their work b so exhausting 
that it leaves them neither time nor strength 
for more serious writing. 

In an interview published last year Mr. Rich 
ard Harding Davis said he considered journal 
ism an admirable school for a young man with 
literary ambitions, provided that he did not stay 
in it too long, by which he meant more than a 
very few years. Mr. Davis himself profited 
greatly by his experience as a reporter, gather- 
ing in this capacity material which he has since 
used with great success in fiction. Mr. Clinton 
Ross, one of the most popular of the romancers 
who have risen into favor of late, was for a 
time connected with the New York Sun^ on 
which paper Mr. Julian Ralph and Mr. Ed- 
ward Townsend (<< Chimmie Fadden ") laid the 
foundation of their fame. It is not generally 
known that several years ago Mr. Stephen 
Crane held a position as suburban corre- 
spondent on the Tribune^ to which he also 
contributed some very striking short stories in 
the manner which has since made his success. 
Other newspaper writers who are doing good 
literary work are Mr. Edwin Emerson, Jr., for- 
merly of the Evening Post, whose clever arti- 
cles on present day life, in imitation of Pepys*s 
Diary t were one of the most successful features 
of the Daily Toiler during its brief career, and 
Mr. J. Lincoln Steffens, whose short stories of 
the slums of New York, recently contributed to 
the Evening Post and to the Chap Book, have at- 
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tracted considerable attention and won for their 
author high praise. 

So far as I know, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, 
whose novel, The Honorable Peter Stirling^ 
has had a slow but steadily increasing success, 
and is now one of the most discussed among 
the newer American books, has had no jour- 
nalistic experience, but he writes with the 
knowledge of one familiar with many phases 
of our life and character, and with an unusu- 
ally keen insight into our political conditions. 
Mr. Ford, who lives in Brooklyn, is a familiar 
figure here, and he is certainly one of the most 
brilliant of our writers, as well as the most ver- 
satile. The success of his novel, and of his 
recent historical work, The True George Wash- 
ington^ which b receiving on all sides hearty 
commendation, together with the publication of 
his new romance in the Atlantic Monthly^ must 
console him for the cold reception which his 
first play was given a short time ago in Brook- 
lyn. This, too, dealt with political life, and the 
dialogue was so clever, the action so spirited, 
and the construction so well managed that it 
gave promise of splendid achievement by the 
author in future essays in the drama. On the 
whole, there are very few, even among our 
older writers, who have displayed so many 
forms of literary talent as Mr. Ford has done 
in his very brief career. 

Readers of the Atlantic Monthly have been 
making inquiries about Mr. John Jay Chapman, 
who has contributed those two admirable papers 
on Emerson to recent numbers of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Chapman is a Harvard man, little 
past thirty, and now a practising lawyer here 
in New York. Shortly after his graduation he 
did some literary work, but he turned from it 
to devote himself exclusively to the law. Hb 
papers on Emerson, however, have been so 
highly praised that he will probably be per- 
suaded to go on with more articles in the line 
of criticism. 

Miss M. E. Ford began at the Waldorf last 
week a series of five literary conferences, which 
promise to be of exceptional interest. They 
are "studies of life in literature;" in other 
words, they deal with literature wholly in rela- 
tion to humanity. At her first meeting Miss 
Ford was assisted by Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le- 
Moyne, who read from Browning with the re- 
markable insight and power that have made her 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all 
the interpreters of the poet. Miss Ford, who 
is a Southern woman, has had a long experi- 
ence abroad, both as student and lecturer, and 
she brings to her work a mind thoroughly 
trained in the study of comparative literatures. 

Mr. Jerome Case Bull, whose return to New 
York from California I mentioned in my last 
letter, has resumed his position on the editorial 
staff of Munse^s Magazine, 

Mr. Bliss Carman has been passing a few 
weeks in New York on his way South, where 
he is to pass the rest of the winter. Last Sat- 
urday morning Mr. Carman, together with Mr. 
Richard Hovey, gave a reading before the 
Alumnae of Smith College. 

The play which Mrs. Burnett wrote in collab- 
oration with "George Fleming," entitled The 
First Gentleman in Europe^ has nude a great 
popular success at the Lyceum Theater. It is 
cleverly constructed, and has many nice turns 
of dialogue; but it can hardly bear serious 



analysis, for it is artificial from beginning to 
end. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, the young negro poet, 
is to give a series of readings in London this 
spring. He is likely to win success there, for, 
besides being a genuine poet, and a man of 
unique interest, he interprets his verses with 
rare feeling and skill. 

John D. Barry. 



THE BOOE BUSINESS FOE 
1896 AND 1897. 

The following notes received by us in reply to 
an inquiry addressed to a number of American 
publishers will be read with interest. They 
appear in the order in which they were received. 

Chicago, Jan. 20, 1897. 
Messrs. £. H. Hames & Co. 

Dear Sirs: — Your favor of the 12th came 
duly to hand, and in reply would say that our 
book trade for 1896 was very satisfactory, and 
we have every reason to believe that 1897 will 
show a large increase of sales in our lines over 
the preceding year. 

Yours very truly, 

Rand, McNally & Co. 



Boston, Jan. 20, 1897. 
Messrs. E. H. Hames & Co. 

Dear Sirs : — In reply to your very courteous 
favor of January lath, we would say that an 
opinion on the condition of the book trade dur- 
ing the past year from us would be of very little 
comparative value, for we have only been in 
business for two years, and therefore are hardly 
in a position to pass a judgment that would be 
of any real value. We have understood from 
publishers generally that the holiday season was 
a fairly good one. We are sure that we had 
nothing to complain of in regard to the holiday 
trade. We regret exceedingly that we are not 
able to give a more satisfactory answer. If we 
should say anything it would be that we were 
thoroughly satisfied with our book trade for 
1896, and that we believe that the book trade is 
constantly improving, and that next fall there 
will.be a very large business done. 

Very truly yours, 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Chicago, Jan. 19, 1897. 
Messrs. £. H. Hames & Co. 

Gentlemen: — In reply to yours of the I2th 
inst, we would say that, as we invoice our stock 
and settle up our business but once in each year, 
and that on June ist, we cannot get at the exact 
data we would like ; but our distinct impression 
is that the trying year of 1896 had a less de- 
pressing influence on the publishing and book- 
selling business than upon most other businesses. 

Although we sold fewer books, and a less 
amount in dollars and cents, the falling off was 
not so great as during the summer months we 
saw reason to fear, nor so great, we think, as the 
falling off in other lines of business. The de- 
mand for really good books kept up wonderfully 
well. 

While we have no extravagant hopes or ex- 
pectations for 1897, we think there is reason to 



look confidently for an increasing demand and a 
satisfactory business. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 



Sport. 

Sport, that is, from the human point of view 
— hunting, shooting, wounding, killing the crea- 
tures of the brute creation. • Four hundred 
pages of The Poetry of Sport have been edited 
by Hedley Peek, to which a chapter on "Clas- 
sical Allusions to Sport" has been prefixed by 
Andrew Lang, and a " Special Preface " by A. 
E. T. Watson on " The Badminton Library " as 
a whole, of which this is the twenty-eighth and 
concluding volume; while illustrations in great 
number and variety, some in an old style and 
some in a new, have been supplied by Thor- 
burn, Davis, Brock, and others. The funda- 
mental question whether sport is a fitting topic 
for the poet is decided in the affirmative by Mr. 
Lang, and the selections follow from the long 
procession of English poets, the design being 
to assemble within a pair of covers all the 
best that has been written in English verse 
from Chaucer down, on what we shall call the 
pleasures of cruelty. [Little, Brown & Co. 

The eight chapters on Huntings which have 
been made up into a volume under that title 
for the Out-of-Door Library, originally ap- 
peared as articles in Scribner^s Magazine and 
are by different authors. Mr. Archibald Rogers 
writes on " Hunting American Big Game," Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford on ^ Canoeing and Hunting in the 
Shoshone," Mr. George Bird Grinnell on " Climb- 
ing for Wild Goats " and " The Last of the Buf- 
falo," Mr. Frederic Irland on " Sport in an Un- 
touched American Wilderness,** by which he 
means the remote regions to the northeast be- 
yond New Brunswick, Mr. Birge Harrison on 
"Kangaroo Hunts** in Australia, Harry C. 
Hale on hunting adventures "At St. Mary*s** 
in the Kootenai region in the northwest, and 
Mr. Frank Russell on " Hunting Musk- Ox with 
the Dog- Rib Indians** in the Hudson's Bay 
Co.*8 vrildemess on the edge of the Barren 
Grounds. More than fifty pictures are distrib- 
uted among these dozen papers, and add to 
their interest. [Charles Scribner*s Sons. ^1.50.] 

A Brief History of the Nations. 
A skeleton is not very handsome to look at, 
but very useful, and human ki|id would find it 
difficult to get along without one. A skeleton 
of history is not the most attractive sort of 
literature, but for some persons and for some 
purposes it is indispensable, and when put to- 
gether by as clever a hand as that of Professor 
Fisher of Yale University we may be certain 
that it is first-class. These remarks are sug- 
gested by Professor Fisher *s Brief History of the 
Nations^ which, in a i2mo volume of less than 
six hundred pages, attempts to tell, and does*^ 
tell, with a remarkable degree of fullness, explicit- 
ness, and lucidity the whole story of the world's 
development and progress from the beginning 
until now. The author begins with the first 
glimmers of historical information, maps the 
ancient world according to races and languages, 
widens out as he reaches the classical times of 
Greece and Rome, sums up mediaeval history 
in 150 pages of concise, clear statement, and 
pursues modem history through the Reforma- 
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tion, the French Revolution, and the develop 
ment of Europe in the last century and Amer. 
ica in this century, down to the present time. 
In fact, in fifty pages here may be found as 
good a summary of the world's progress during 
the nineteenth century as can be found any- 
where within an equal space. Of course every, 
thing is stated in the briefest terms. A chapte r 
does the work of a volume, a page that of a 
chapter, a paragraph that of a page, and a 
word that of a paragraph, but it is all here; 
and for a rapid gallop through the ages, for a 
bird's eye view around the globe, for purposes 
of reference, and as a handbook for easy con- 
sultation, we know of nothing more trustworthy 
and satisfactory. An admirable feature of the 
book is the series of maps, of which there are 
twenty-three, generally occupying a full page 
and sometimes two pages, printed in colors, 
very clearly lettered, and admirably made in 
every respect ; and there is nothing better than 
a good map to assist one in grasping the out- 
lines of historical changes. There are also 
numerous illustrations of excellent quality, 
chronological tables, genealogies of important 
families and dynasties, an index, a topography 
that b all that could be asked for, with heavy 
headings for paragraphs, best of paper, and ex- 
cellent binding. This book must take a place 
alongside of Professor Fisher's History of the 
Christian Church as indispensable on many 
shelves. [American Book Co. ^1.50.] 

Dr. Lea's History of Confession 
and Indulgences. 
Dr. Henry Charles Lea's History of Auricular 
Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church 
it now completed by the publication of the third 
volume, which is devoted specifically to the sub- 
ject of Indulgences^ that of Confession having 
been treated in the foregoing portion of the 
work. As a whole it is not a work for readers, 
who would have a hard time wading through its 
nearly two thousand pages, but for students, and 
for students of ecclesiastical history only, who 
want to go deeply into the subject As an ex- 
ploration of the field m which the Reformation 
had its origin it is exhaustive and final, and in 
the main candid. There can be no question of 
the fairness of the author's intentions, or of the 
thoroughness with which he has gone into the 
authorities, or of the patience and skill with 
which he has wrought his materials into a spe- 
cialized history. A rather striking summary of 
the part Indulgences played in the outward ex- 
pressions of the Church's life is found in this 
paragraph : 

In the ages prior to the Reformation they were 
among the most potent agencies — perhaps the 
most potent — in furnishmg the Church with 
ready money. The stately structures in which 
the aevotion of our fathers displayed itself could 
scarce have been erected save through the means 
supplied by the sale of pardons, and the arts, 
which found in the Church their most munificent 
patron, were thus stimulated to a development 
earlier and greater than could have taken place 
without such adventitious assistance. . . In the 
arena of politics indulgences played an even 
more important part. 

Dr. Lea points out the distinction which the 
system of indulgences recognized between the 
remission of guilt and the remission of penalty. 
He gives an instructive account in this volume 
of the confraternities and religious orders of the 
Middle Ages, and glimpses are not wanting, of 



course, in passing, of the currents and counter- 
currents of the Reformation. Altogether this 
may well be called a monumental work, and will 
rightly claim for a place on the shelf of church 
history in every library. [Lea Brothers & Co. 
faoo.] 

Social England. 

We confess to an exceptional interest in 
reading the successive volumes as they appear 
of Dr. H. D. Traill's Social England^ of which 
the fifth came to hand in the height of the 
Christmas season and has been waiting until 
now for its due word of notice. In this work, 
it will be remembered, is being done for Eng- 
land somewhat the same kind of historical de- 
scription which Dr. Edward Eggleston has un- 
dertaken for America in The Beginners of a 
Nation^ And not Dr. Traill alone, but a com- 
pany of writers over whom he presides, and who 
brmg to the various lines of the work individ- 
uality of taste and specialty of knowledge. 
The contributors to this volume, for instance, in- 
clude the Rev. Dr. John Brown, Mr. James Col- 
ville, Major Griffiths, Mr. A. Hassall, Rev. 
Dr. Hutton, D'Arcy Power, Mr. Prothero, Mr. 
Saintsbury, Mr. Sandys, Mr. T. Whittaker, and 
as many more whose names are not so well 
known. Such a method has its disadvantages 
and dangers, as we have pointed out, but its 
advantages as well, and much depends upon 
the good editorship, which, m this case the un- 
dertaking provides. 

The period covered in the present volume 
extends from what the editor calls the "Age 
of Walpole," beginning in 17 14, down through 
England's "Struggle for Existence" to the 
year 181 5, the date of Waterloo. Over this 
stretch of a hundred years these six hundred 
and more pages take us with an eye always to 
interior scenes, to the life of the people, to 
currents of thought, to striking figures and 
characteristic incidents, to the developments 
of science, art, and the professions, to pictures 
rather than to discussions, to the local color 
which b the life of history. The great authors, 
the great artists, the great sailors, the great 
musicians, the great thinkers, the great divines, 
the men and women of fashion, who made the 
England of the last century what she was, are 
all here in everyday dress, as it were, with the 
houses they occupied, the clothes they wore, 
the remarks they made, the atmosphere they 
breathed, the impression they left upon their 
times. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^3.50.] 

Curious Punishments of Bygone Days. 

It is a gloomy subject that Alice Morse Earle 
takes in hand in her Curious Punishments of 
Bygone Days^ and not even the quickness of 
perception and the play of fancy, that have done 
much to brighten up her studies of old records, 
can succeed in making it enlivening reading. 
Our ancestors punished their wrongdoers in 
strange and often unseemly fashion, and, as Mrs. 
Earle herself say^ such a history becomes en- 
durable because it has a past only and no future. 
There are many curious thmgs to be found here ; 
accounts of public penance and confession that 
have wrung the hearts of men and women in the 
past and remain to disturb the equanimity of 
their descendants even today. The bilboes, the 
ducking stool, the stocks, the pillory, the whip- 
ping post and worse means of punishments are 
duly noted, and they serve well to mdicate the 



advance in public feeling. Mrs. Earle hopes that 
a hundred years from now, the fact 'that the pres- 
ent age is obliged to have societies to prevent 
cruelty to faithful animals and innocent children 
may seem equally remote in time and thought. 
[Chicago : Herbert S. Stone & Co. ^i-sa] 1 
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Nancy Noon. 

The Scotch and English newspapers are dted 
as holding Nancy Noon up as the strongest 
book of the season, and Mr. James M. Barrie 
is quoted as saying that it is " bound to make 
a name" for Benjamin Swift, its author. To 
us, after giving the novel a careful reading, it 
appears " strong " chiefly in the sense in which 
butter is sometimes described as bdng strong, 
I. ^., rank and of evil flavor. It deals with 
coarse characters, made still more unattractive 
by a style which resembles Mr. George Mere- 
dith in turgidity, and by the misuse of the nom- 
inative. To the end of the tale it remains im- 
possible to decide what it was that any of the 
characters depicted did, said, or meant, if in- 
deed they meant anything, far less why they 
accomplished these acts. How Moulter, a law- 
yer, should elope with Nancy, a married woman, 
and marry her, and why the world should accept 
the marriage as legal, is never explained and re- 
mains a mystery to the end. Here is a specimen 
of Mr. Swift's methods of conveying his meaning : 

Day after day was spent in useless clamor. 
He would not move. She had got what she 
wanted, and Faust was done with her. He had 
given her what she wished, the offscouring of 
his nature ; she had no further claim. She did 
not advance it before ; it was not legitimate now. 
He had stooped — curse it, yes I but was that to 
say she was fit to possess him in any higher 
sense? He would have none of her. But she 
decided to watch him, and in time to threaten — 
Nan looking on. — He said his reality consisted 
in what was permanent in him ; but that was not 
so. That was an insane naphtha-flash. "The 
world," he said, "is God's experiment in ethics; 
but if so, the moral riot is not merely to be fore- 
seen, it cannot be prevented." But this did not 
satisfy either. 

It does not satisfy us I This dissatisfied gen- 
tleman is disposed of in a burning building, 
*' epitome it of all the gutted iniquities of 
the impious world," and there we gladly leave 
him. [Charles Scribner's Sons. ^1.50.] 

Qold. 
A story of that Dutch- Indian territory which 
to most American readers is as unknown and 
unreal as the Land of Fable, should be full of 
interest, but somehow the author, Annie Lin- 
den, fails to make it so. The hero is the only 
son of a rich merchant of Amsterdam, sent out 
by his father to Socrabaya to attend to some 
business interests endangered by the sudden 
death of the manager. There he unhappily 
falls in with an ancient manuscript concerning 
the Golden Mountain of the Land of Nod, and 
curiosity and the desire for gain and adventure, 
acting on a brain still weakened by an attack of 
Indian fever, leads him to start for Pontako 
and Hassa Hassa — wherever these places may 
be — from which he can command at least a 
view of the magical mountain peak from which 
never white man returned alive. This is all 
legitimate "business," as far as the novel is 
concerned, but is rendered improbable by the 
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fact that Jan Riemskirk loves, and just as he 
starts, learns that his love is returned. Also 
he is rich and does not need gold, and why he 
should embark on so ghastly and dangerous a 
quest b unaccountable. The expedition leads 
to no result except the death or madness of 
all concerned, Jan himself being rescued by 
the skin of his teeth, so to speak, from the 
consequences of his lunatic adventure, but the 
story leaves a painful and uncanny impression 
on the mind, which the comparatively harm- 
less ending does not dissipate. [The Century 
Co. ^1.25.] 

The Scarlet Coat. 
TA^ Scarlet Coat, by Clinton Ross, b another 
of the historical novelettes which will make its 
success through its attractive style. A love story 
is graphically interwoven with the Siege of York- 
town till we become as interested for the fate 
of the lovers as for the success of Lafayette. 
" In Epilogue " are given the official letters of 
Washington and Comwallis concerning the sur- 
render. The scarlet covers, the wide margins 
and rough edges of the pages, with their short 
paragraphs, are pleasing to the eye. [Stone & 
KimbaU. ^1.25.] 

A Puritan Bohemia. 
This bright little book, by Margaret Sher- 
wood, opens in Rotterdam, where Howard 
Stanton, with peculiar theories about art, in 
fact, cannot get Anne Bradford, an "old 
maid" artist, of twenty-seven, for his wife. 
Its main scenes are laid near our golden 
dome and close to Music Hall. The reader 
famfliar with his Boston recognizes at once 
the named and unnamed places, "the one 
Florentine spire," the Art Museum, and the 
various streets. The characters, beside the 
one man (who is described from the out- 
side), are two maidens given to art, and who 
apparently live, largely on crackers and cheese 
and draw their inspirations from the teapot, in 
a building given up chiefly to studios of female 
artists. One charactej^ of which much use is 
made, is the flighty maid Annabel, who has 
read Children of the Abbey, and who quotes it 
in situations which are remarkable and serves 
to crochet the story together. The "plot" is 
largely a development of the idea (p. 35) that 
'*it used to be the bad boy who ran away 
from home. Now it*s the good girl in search 
of philanthropic adventure." The few slight 
descriptions of scenery are rather mechanical 
and blotchy, bookish rather than natural. 
There are quotations in so many languages 
that one positively misses Korean. Finally, 
the other girl who was not Anne married 
Howard, and Annabel becomes their well- 
trained and sobered servant. The story is 
delightfully bright and the humor is not at 
all cynical. But we wonder whether it isn't 
time to stop overworking both terms **Pu- 
riUn'* and "Bohemia." [The Macmillan Co. 

7Scl 

Sister Jane. - 

Joel Chandler Harris is at his best in the 
short stories of which one naturally thinks in 
connection with his name. In Sister Jane, his 
new novel, his characteristic humor and the 
lively conversations are hardly enough to keep 
up the reader's interest until the close of the 
book, which lacks the snap and go of his an- 
ecdotes. Still, Sister Jane is a character to be 



remembered, and the prolonged suspense of 
William Womum's love affair, suspense in 
which the hero seems to have had the small- 
est share, has a decided interest of its own. 
The chapter describing the visit of Grandsir 
Roach and Uncle Jimmy Crosby is one of the 
best. Perhaps there is a certain injustice in 
comparing each new effort of a writer with 
the one which has chiefly endeared him to 
his readers, but it is inevitable when a man 
has once accomplished anything so univer- 
sally appreciated as the Uncle Remus stories. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 

Under Three Flags. 

There is excitement enough in this tale of 
a murder, a bank robbery, a professional and 
an amateur detective, three "suspects," an 
elopement, and a triple love affair to furnish 
forth half-a-dozen ordinary novels. The scene 
transfers itself rapidly from Vermont to New 
York, and from New York to Santiago de Cuba 
and Havana, and there are spies and skirmishes 
and hair-breadth escapes and dashing newspaper 
correspondents enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing in such matters. We leave off with virtue re- 
warded, vice punished, true-love made easy, and 
everything explained quite in the good, old-fash- 
ioned way, and all is as it should be, with " Old 
Glory " atop and a general cock-a-doodling. The 
novel is one of the Chicago Record* s series of 
" Novels of Mystery," and took the third prize 
in the authors' competition invited by that news- 
paper. It has a double origin, its authors' names 
being B. L. Taylor and Alvin T. Thoits. [Rand, 
McNally&Co. #1.25.] 

His Honour and a Lady. 

There is undeniable cleverness in His Honour 
and a Lady, a novel by Mrs. Everard Cotes, 
whose touch is never happier than when she 
deals with an Indian environment. In this 
case the scene is Bengal, and the characters 
the Lieutenant Governor, his wife, his chief 
secretary, and the little political and military 
world which naturally gathers about such func- 
tions and functionaries. The touch is delicate, 
humorous, vivid, and the tale as moral as it is 
entertaining. [D. Appleton & Co. ^1.50.] 

The Wise and the Wajrward. 

Mr. G. S. Street's Autobiography of a Boy was 
undeniably clever — so clever, indeed, that we al- 
most forgot its unwholesomeness for its amus- 
ing qualities — and his novel The Wise and the 
Wayward is likewise clever and amusing, but 
even more unwholesome. Mr. Street has im- 
proved in ease and lightness, but he is abso- 
lutely without strength. We feel glad that his 
book is so obviously untrue to life that even 
the youngest and least critical reader will not 
be dazzled by its clever cynicism. Cynicism is 
only dangerous when it is almost accurate ; in- 
accuracy makes it a blunted weapon, and for- 
tunately Mr. Street's weapon is of the bluntest. 
[John Lane. ^1.50.] 

The Maker of Moons. 

Under this title Robert W. Chambers relates 
eight weird tales with the irresistible, fluent vigor 
that characterizes the born story-teller. Five 
are as improbable as the famous She by Rider 
Haggard, but having once begun, it is impos- 
sible for them not to continue and end — as they 
do. Therefore, if the reader consents to hyp- 
notize himself into early belief of them he will 



accept their sequences. Such stories are im- 
aginative only as hyperbole is the acme of ex- 
aggeration. There is an up-to-dateness about 
them which mars their fandfulness and which 
makes it difficult to compare Chambers (in 
spite of his high reputation as author of The 
King in Yellow and The Red Republic) with 
other writers of inordinate imagination; but as 
one amuses one's self over the logic of an in- 
sane person who is happy in his notions, so 
can one enjoy these logical absurdities of a 
constructive fancy. Possibly they would be 
considered by Nordau as proofs of decadence, 
but it is truer to regard the fads and isms of 
today anent Eastern so-called science when 
adopted into American life as decadent, and 
then to view these stories as admirably wrought 
satires upon present follies, whose sarcasm one 
trustfully accepts out of compliment to the 
narrative skill of the writer. In the volume, 
however, there are three stories which, on a 
basb of probability, develop a series of inci- 
dents illustrated with humor and pathos that 
makes them dbtincdvely American. "The 
Crime" should have been dedicated to Izaak 
Walton; **A Pleasant Evening" to Inspector 
Byrnes; and "The Boy's Sister" to Hamlin 
Garland. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.50.] 
The Qolden Fleece. 

Thb Golden Fleece of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
romance has no connection whatever with Jason 
or the Argonauts, but b a mystic tunic of wool 
embroidered with gold which has come down 
from an Aztec princess to her remote descend, 
ant, an Hispanio-American maid dwelling on 
the Pacific Coast. The Princess has an un- 
canny habit of slipping in and out of the per- 
sonality of the modern girl, which complicates 
her relation with a smart young engineer, who 
b \i&t fianci; but in the end thb inconvenient 
progenitrix serves the lovers a good turn by 
dbcovering for them a buried treasure in gems 
and a hidden water supply equally valuable, 
so we leave them rich and happy, all the minor 
characters equally well-provided for, and the 
terrible ancestress and the old wizard of an 
Indian, who assbted her to escape from the 
world of shadows, finally put to rest So the 
story, which has absolutely no body of reality 
about it, may be said to end well. [J. B. lip- 
pincott Co. 75c.] 

The Majesty of Man. 

The Majesty of Man does not seem to be- 
come very apparent to us as we close the 
unequally written novel with that title by an 
author who shrouds his real name under the 
pseudonym "Alien." It b the story of an am- 
bitious boy whose early hopes are wrecked by 
an unhappy accident, who gives ten years of 
his best manhood to a somewhat theoretical 
work of reformation, and b finally content 
with love, marriage, and fatherhood in an ob- 
scure corner of the southern mining country. 
It is a story with a purpose, but the purpose 
b not very clearly carried out [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 1.25.] 

Uncle Scipio. 

In cool gray covers, appropriately decorated 
with a cotton ball just bursting open, appears 
Mrs. Jeannette H. Walworth's latest Southern 
story, Uncle Scipio. The scene b laid in Missb- 
sippi, a few years after the War, when a North- 
erner goes down to look af|ter>a certain estate. 
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In the course of his investigations, under the 
guidance of that intelligent and faithful old 
negro, he gets an insight into the affairs of 
several families, and is eventually the means 
of bringing about the happiest results in the 
case of several long separated lovers, as well 
as making a fortunate marriage himself. Sev- 
eral persons help along the narration of events, 
furnishing clews unknown to the others, and 
they are all quite well worth knowing and Ibten- 
ing to. Some of them are very well drawn, es- 
pecially the noble daughter of Major Ransom, 
who b himself a fine Southern type. [R. F. 
Fenno & Co. ^1.25.] 



HEW EDITI0H8. 



Bryce'8 American Commonwealth. 
Mr. James Bryce wrote his American Com- 
monwealth for European readers, but the re- 
ception which it met with in the United States 
was extensive and enthusiastic Perhaps no 
foreigner has ever so keenly, so justly, and so 
intelligently and helpfully interpreted American 
institutions. The work has indeed compelled 
use as a text-book, and to fit it the better for 
that service in our schools and colleges has 
been not so much abridged or condensed into 
a new and smaller edition, but really rewritten, 
with the assistance of Mr. James Macy, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in Iowa College, to 
whom Mr. Bryce gracefully acknowledges his 
obligations. In this new form it makes a 
solid i2mo of nearly 550 pages, and can 
safely be pronounced the most trustworthy and 
helpful guide to a historical and critical knowl- 
edge of our political character and life now be- 
fore the public Its fidelity and sagacity are 
remarkable, and there are positive advantages 
in following such a survey by a non-resident 
expert, who may see things and judge of them 
with an independence not to be expected of 
one to the manner born. [The Macmillan Co. 

Webster's The Duchess of Malfi. 
Webster's play of TTte Duchess of Afalfi ap- 
pears in the small and convenient Temple 
Edition, with preface, notes, and glossary by 
C. Vaughan. The gloomy imagination of Web- 
ster, seldom relieved by the humor which is 
characteristic of the earlier Elizabethan dram- 
atists, finds its highest expression in this trag- 
edy, and of it and of Vittoria Corombona Mr. 
Vaughan says, *'They show a closer study of 
Shakespeare's work than is to be found in any 
other dramatist of his time; and they show 
also a nearer approach to his spirit." [The 
Macmillan Co. 45c] 



Of the Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in 
New Yorki by Abram C. Dayton, which first 
appeared in 1880, a handsome illustrated edi- 
tion has now appeared, the illustrations num- 
bering twenty, and including portraits of Mr. 
Dayton, the author. Grant Thorburn, Junius 
Brutus Booth, Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Mason, 
the actresses, and Henry Placide and William 
Mitchell, the actors, and views of various streets 
and old buildings which are now only a remem- 
brance. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^2.50.] 

Walks in Florence and its Environs. 
The Messrs. Homer, who wrote this careful 
and exhaustive guidebook to the dty of flowers, 



brought to their task that familiar knowledge 
which comes of long residence in a place. 
While their style has not quite the charm of 
Augustus Hare's, and their critical knowledge 
falls short of his, they have the advantage of 
a closer and more intimate acquaintance with 
their subject. This new edition of the WcUks 
is carefully revised and edited, with many cor- 
rections and additions; and the pages devoted 
to the objects of interest in the vicinity of 
Florence has especial value. The facsimiles 
of the coats of arms of the guilds and the dis- 
tinguished Florentine families have, so far as 
we know, never been given before in any sim- 
ilar work, and will be found interesting by trav- 
elers. [Smith, Elder & Co. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 2 vols. ^4.00.] 



Etc., etc., etc. 

"Longmans' English Classics Series'* has 
received as additions Shakespeare's Macbeth^ 
edited, with notes and an introduction, by 
Prof. John Matthews Manly of Brown Univer- 
sity, the notes making more than one half of 
the bulk of nearly twenty pages; Burke's Speech 
on Conciliation with America^ edited by Prof. 
Albert S. Cook of Yale University, with notes 
and an introduction, which together consider- 
ably exceed in extent the text of the oration; 
and Tennyson's Princess^ edited by Prof. George 
E. Woodberry of Columbia University, the ed- 
iting being very slight indeed. [Longmans, 
Green & Co.] 

An ampler and more satisfactory treatment 
of The Princess will be found by those who 
want to study that poem, either in the class- 
room or in private, in the little edition pre- 
pared by Mr. Andrew J. George of the High 
School, Newton, Mass. [D. C. Heath & Co.] 

The "Students' Series of English Classics," 
which naturally comes into comparison with the 
one above noted, is in slightly smaller volumes, 
but is formed on much the same plan. To it 
recent additions are De Quincey's Revolt of the 
Tartars, edited by F. T. Baker ; Carlyle's Es- 
say on Burns, edited by W. K. Wickes ; and 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, edited by 
James Gilbert Riggs. All of these books are 
intended for school use, and their dress is of 
a substantial work-a-day description. [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.] 

The American Book Co. have also an "Ec- 
lectic English Classics Series," in which also 
appears Carlyle's Essay on Bums. 



MISOELLAVT. 



It b not within the province of this publica- 
tion to notice at any considerable length a 
work so exclusively technical and of as little 
general interest as Dr. Harris's latest work in 
theology, God: the Creator and Lord of All, 
but we cannot forbear a few words of earnest 
commendation. Valuable as its predecessors 
have been, none of the author's previous works 
are as likely to persist in their popularity among 
theologians as is the present one. We scarcely 
know which to commend most, the scholarship, 
profound and authoritative, or the lucid reason- 
ing and simple style in which that scholarship is 
manifested. Were there not something incon- 
gruous in associating a theological treatise with 



he word, we might speak of a certain vivacity 
which graces the pages of these volumes and 
lends to them a wealth of interest. Not even 
the hurry of the holiday work could prevent a 
hasty reading, and closer examination but in- 
tensifies the original impression. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. ^5.00.] 

The subject of An Ambassador of the Van- 
quished is the Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron, 
who represented France at Berlin from 187 1 to 
1877, the years of and immediately following 
the last Franco- German War. The narrative, 
written by the Duke de Broglie from the Vis- 
count's diaries and memoranda, and translated 
by Albert D. Vandam, lights up an otherwise 
rather secret and dark passage of European 
diplomacy at a critical time, and forms an im- 
portant chapter of European history for students 
who wish to go deeply and accurately into de- 
tails. [The Macmillan Co. ^3.00.] 

It is not to be denied that the Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, the minister of Boston's far-famed 
Tremont Temple, b one of the city's foremost 
preachers ; in fact, now that Phillips Brooks is 
no more with us, we do not know that any Bos- 
ton preacher addresses statedly a larger con- 
gregration, or reaches a wider circle of minds 
and lives with his influence. True, questions 
have been rabed in the past as to the sources 
of Dr. Lorimer's sermons, and it b easy to see 
from them in the printed page that he is a 
great and retentive reader; it b also easy to 
see from the twelve that have been publbhed 
in book form under the title of Messages of To- 
day to the Men of To-morrow what are some of 
the elements of their power. More than many 
printed sermons these are good to read. [Bap- 
tist Publication Society. ^1.50.] 

Prof. N. S. Shaler's monograph on American 
Highways b so good that we wbh it were a 
little better at one or two points; as for exam- 
ple, the ampler description of some of the good 
and famous roads of the world. But there is 
a full discussion of the art and science of build- 
ing such roads in this country; there b testi- 
mony from a very competent expert with re- 
gard to a great many points, technical, legal, 
and otherwise, that have to be taken into the 
account in road building; and there are sev- 
eral illustrations, which, however, are more for 
the diversion of the reader than for hb instruc- 
tion. The book must surely give an impetus 
to the healthy movement which the bicycle has 
already started, in favor of improved roads 
everywhere. [The Century Co. ^i.5a] 

The editorship of the book entitled The 
Bible as Literature b not dbclosed. It must 
be estimated therefore at its face value, which 
b that of a symposium by twenty- two writers, 
beginning with Dr. Lyman Abbott, who fur- 
nbhes a short and characterbtic introduction, 
and including among the contributors to its body 
articles professors in the Chicago, Yale, and 
Northwestern Universities, in the theological 
seminaries of the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptbts, and Congregationalbts at Philadel- 
phia, Auburn, N. Y., New York City, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Chicago, Hartford, Conn., and, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Professor Bruce of Glasgow, 
Professor Genung of Amherst College, Dr 
Van Dyke of New York, Dr. Griflis of Ithaca, 
and Dr. Whiton of Brooklyn. These several 
writers cover with their essa;^ some of the 
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general literary aspects of the Bible as a whole, 
and, some many of its separate books or groups, 
of books in particular, and all for the most part 
from the standpoint of the "new criticism.*' 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.] 

A fifth volume of Mr. Henry Craik's Eng- 
lish Prose Selections consists entirely of extracts 
from authors of the Nineteenth Century, begin- 
ning with Sir Walter Scott and continuing with 
Jane Austen, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Syd- 
ney Smith, Jeffrey, Sir Humphrey Davy, Haz- 
litt, John Gait, the Scotch novelist, Hallam, 
Lander, Landor, Lord Brougham, Dr. Chal- 
mers, Irving, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Dr. Newman, Disraeli, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Froude, Charlotte Bronti, Charles Kingsley, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, and 
many others. Each group of selections is pref- 
aced with a brief biographical note, and with 
a somewhat longer but still brief critical intro- 
duction. This work affords a useful medium 
of acquaintance for beginners with what is best 
in the English literature of the time included. 
It is particularly well adapted for schools and 
parlor classes. [The Macmillan Co. ^i.io.] 

Fourteen lectures and addresses by Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul bearing on the gen. 
eral relations of The Church and Modern So- 
ciety have been collected under that title into 
a book of about four hundred pages, with a 
frontispiece portrait of the author and a brief 
introduction by him, and form as a whole a 
contribution of weight to current discussion of 
this broad theme. Nobody speaks with a truer 
instinct of the combined claims of religion and 
patriotism than Archbishop Ireland, and there 
are few passages in this volume which would 
lead any reader to conclude that the author 
was not a native bom American, or to guess 
that he was a Roman Catholic prelate. The 
book b one that Americans of every faith or 
no faith at all might read with profit, and obe- 
dience to its precepts would work for the good 
of the country. [D. & M. McBride & Co.] 

Gould and Pyle's Anomalies and Curiosities 
of Medicine is an encyclopedic octavo of about 
a thousand pages and nearly three hundred 
illustrations, some of them full-page plates and 
in colors; a regular anatomiod museum of 
monstrosities, an exhibition of all the malfor- 
mations and hideous deformities to which hu- 
man flesh is heir, gathered from all quarters 
of the globe, and disposed in glass cases, as 
it were, not for the general public from whom 
such a book should be kept under lock and 
key, but for the profession and for students of 
medicine and surgery only, to whom alone it 
is to be commended. [Philadelphia: W. B, 
Saunders. Sold only by subscription. ^00.] 

Dr. S. S. Curry *s book on the Imagination 
and Dramatic Instinct is a manual for students 
in schools of oratory, taking up the art of vocal 
expression first as a theory, and then assisting 
the cultivation of it with exercises for practice. 
There is a helpful blending of the theoretical, 
the practical, and the emotional and intellec- 
tual elements of public discourse. [Boston 
School of Expression.] 

Professor Moulton, above named, adds to his 
Modern Readet^s Bible^ which is a reprint of 
parts of the Bible in ordinary literary form 
with introductions, two more little volumes, 
one containing Deuteronomy, the other Judges. 
[The Macmillan Co. Each, 50c] 



Rev. Dr. Alfred Plummer, Master of Univer- 
sity College, Durham, is the author of the vol- 
ume on the Gospel of St. Luke in the new "In- 
ternational Critical Commentary," and shows, 
like a loyal minbter of the Church of England, 
by hb treatment of the ''Gospel of the In- 
fancy," so called, that he has not been swept 
from his moorings by the tide of "new criti- 
cbm " which floods so many lecture rooms and 
lifts so many lecturers out of their chairs these 
days, and sets them adrift on the boundless 
sea of unhistorical speculation. [Charles Scrib- 
ner*s Sons. ^3.00.] 

The Monday Club's Sermons on the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons for iBqrj number 
forty- nine, and form a twenty- second series. 
The contributors are Congregational minbters, 
generally from Boston and its immediate vicin- 
ity. The sermons are all sermonic, but are 
generally short, spirited, and to their point. 
They afford reading which b good practical 
"improvement" upon the Scripture. [Congre- 
gational S. S. and Pub. Society. ^1.25.] 



THE PEBIODIOALS. 

Appleton'8 Popular Science Monthly. 
It b fitting that the place of honor in the 
February number should be given to a paper 
on "Herbert Spencer: The Man and His 
Work," written by Prof. W. H. Hudson of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, and giving a 
satisfying review of one of the greatest feats 
of scholarship and authorship of modern times. 

Harper's. Mr. Richard Harding Davb's il- 
lustrated account of the recent coronation so- 
lemnity in Russia has arrived, and takes the 
leading place in the February number. It b 
graphic, and powerfully written. Following 
pages are dbtinguished by glimpses of "Lin- 
coln's Home Life in Washington," by the first 
part of what prombes to be a full and instruct- 
ive narrative of political reconstruction in Mex- 
ico, by Charles F. Lummb, by Part IV of Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow's description of political re- 
construction in South Africa, by a paper on 
the Board of Health and its operations in the 
city of New York, and by another part of Du 
Maurier's novel, "The Martian," with much 
other matter of varied interest. 

The Century. Gen. Horace Porter con- 
tinues in the first pages of the February num- 
ber hb vivid narrative of "Campaigning with 
Grant," the passage of hbtory covered running 
from Spotsylvania to the North Anna. ^ Places 
in New York " is the title of an illustrated sketch 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, which passes before 
the reader a succession of typical metropolitan 
scenes. The "Monotype," a new style of 
graphic art, is described and illustrated by 
W. A. Coflin. An account of the Battle of 
Copenhagen introduces the figure of Admiral 
Nelson; there are prettily illustrated descrip- 
tions of the Spreewald, a region of lagoons 
near Berlin, of Bedouin life in the desert, and 
of tropical scenery in Jamaica; and there b a 
capital chapter of reminbcences of Samuel 
Lover, by hb daughter, with portrait illustra- 
tions and interesting facsimiles. A symposium, 
to which seven distingubhed general oflicers 
who fought in the late Civil War contribute, 
undertakes to throw light, and does throw 
some on the question "Why the Confederacy 
Failed." 



Scribner'8. " A Great Hotel " b the subject 
of the article in the February number in the 
series on the conduct of great businesses, and 
the Waldorf might be the text, though no name 
is mentioned. It b what might be called the 
underground life of a great dty liotel which is 
mostly illustrated and depicted in the accom- 
panying text. Further on London streets are 
described, and the municipal courts of New 
York City and Giuseppe Segantini, the Italian 
landscape painter, with reproductions of many 
of hb works. 

The Atlantic's second step for the present 
year b a weighty one, and it puts its foot down 
in a way to make an impression. The editor 
of the New York Evening Post^ Mr. Higginson 
and Professor Gildersleeve, Paul Leicester Ford 
and Charles Egbert Craddock, John Jay Chap- 
man and Henry Van Brunt, the architect, are a 
strong combination for one magazine to present 
in a single issue. Mr. Godkin has entered on a 
profound and exhaustive hbtorical and philo- 
sophical study of "Democratic Tendencies;" 
Mr. Gilman reports on and for the Trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund at the expu'a- 
tion of their first thirty years of adminbtration ; 
Mr. Eliot makes the first statement in behalf of 
hb colleagues of the " Sociological Group " as 
regards the results of their investigations of the 
liquor problem; Mr. Gildersleeve begins a de- 
scription of his " Sixty Days in Greece ; " Mr. 
Chapman continues hb thoughtful analysb of 
Emerson from a somewhat new point of view; 
Mr. Higginson gets to the fourth of hb " Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays," which relates to hb times at 
Harvard; Mr. Van Brunt dbcourses profession- 
ally on Bulfinch and Root; and Miss Murfree 
and Mr. Ford add chapters to their respective 
serial stories. 

HEWS AND HOTES. 

— An Author's Agency may be a useful in- 
stitution for bringing about good matches be- 
tween those somewhat and sometimes coy part- 
ners in literary enterprises, authors and theur 
publishers, or publishers and their authors, 
whichever may be your point of view. Intro- 
duction, courtship, and marriage — these are 
three steps necessary to literary success and 
fame, and it b not everybody beginning a ca- 
reer who knows just exactly how to take them. 
Boston has a bureau for the transaction of these 
affaires du cceur of pen and print, and it b in the 
hands of Mr. Willbm A. Dresser, for whose 
competency, skill, and tact there are strong 
vouchers from those who know him and his 
methods. Young authors who do not know 
where or how to place their first manuscripts, 
who do not even know enough about the first 
principles of their proposed profession not to 
roll their manuscripts and not to write on both 
sides of the sheet, to say nothing of other sins, 
negligences, and ignorances, would do well to try 
Mr. Dresser's friendly offices. 

— Mr. Leonard Lee of Kenosha, Wis., whose 
recently publbhed letters of travel through Mex- 
ico and Californb were so widely enjoyed, has 
now completed, with the assbtance of Mbs 
Sarah Fbke Lee of New Ipswich, N. H., and 
Mr. William Wallace Lee of Meriden, Ct., his 
work of writing and editing a genealogy of the 
Lee family. The book is now going through 
the press, and the publbhing committee hope 
to have it ready for dbtribji^on within a-few 
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weeks. It will contain more than four thou- 
sand names, descendants of John Lee of Farm- 
ington, Ct, which would seem to include most 
of the Lees of the United States and Canada. 
There will be many biographical sketches, per- 
sonal military records, portraits, maps, etc, with 
contributions from Rev. Frank T. Lee of Chi- 
cago, 111., Rev. Lucius O. Lee, President of the 
Theological Seminary at Marash, Turkey, and 
others. 



— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for 
speedy publication a volume of lectures by 
Prof. William P. Trent of the University of the 
South, on certain Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Rigime, These lectures were delivered before 
the University of Wisconsin. They treat of 
Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, 
Toombs, and Jefferson Davis. This will 
make the thirteenth volume in Crowell's Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics. Miss Isabel 
F. Hapgood has undertaken for the same pub- 
lishers, at the request of the author, a transla- 
tion of Coubertin's V Evolution Francaise Sous 
la Troisieme Republique, 

— Marie Corelli's new novel, Ziska^ is to be 
published by Stone & Kimball on the fifteenth 
of February ; also, and before that. Mile, Blanche^ 
by John D. Barry ; and John Strange Winter's 
new book, Grip^ which is gotten out with that 
huge lettering on the cover which characterized 
James ; or, yirtue Rewarded, 

— The concluding volume of Ten Brink's 
standard work on English Literature^ covering 
the period from the beginning of the Fourteenth 
Century to the Accession of Elizabeth, will be 
issued at once by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. ; 
and by the same publbhers. The Outlines of 
Electricity and Magnetism^ by Prof. Chas. A. 
Perkins of the Universitv of Tennessee ; Balzac's 
Curi de Tours avec Autres Conies, edited by 
Professor Harper of Princeton ; Sand's La Mare 
aux Viable, with vocabulary, edited by Pro- 
fessor Joynes of South Carolina College; new 
editions, with vocabularies, of Merim^e's Co- 
lomba, Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Conscrit and 
Mme, Thirese, and of FeuUlet's Roman d*un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre ; and A Reader in Scien- 
tific German, by Professors Brandt of Hamilton 
and Day of Swarthmore. 

— The second volume of The Sportman's Li- 
brary, of which Sir Herbert Maxwell is the 
editor, will be Colonel Thornton's Sporting 
Tour Through the Northern Paris of Eng- 
land, and Great Part of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, published in 1804 and never reprinted, 
with the old illustrations reproduced, and sup- 
plemented by reproductions of other scarce en- 
gravings, and by new colored plates by G. £. 
Lodge. The Presentation Edition of Dean 
Hole's Book About Roses is a fifteenth editions 
revised considerably, and adorned with several 
illustrations. Both of these are published by 
Edward Arnold. 

— Captain Mahan's Life of Nelson is now in 
the printers' hands, and will be published in the 
spring by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, in two 
volumes, uniform with the author's Influence of 
Sea Power upon History, and will be illustrated 
with about twenty photogravure portraits. The 
same house have begun the publication of an 
entirely new edition of the writings of Francis 
Parkman. It will include more than one hun- 
dr^ full-page portraits and plates, from original 
paintings and rare prints, together with a num- 
ber of pictures made especially for the works by 
noted artists. The sixth edition of Quo Vadis, 
a Narrative of the Time of Nero, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, has just been issued; and Mrs. 
Almon Goodwin's romance of Virginia in 1676, 
White Aprons, is now in its fourth edition. 

Foreign. 

— A biography of Christina Rossetti is in pre- 
paration by Mr. Mackenzie Bell. 

— The new volume from Mr. Alfred Austin, 
the Poet Laureate, is entitled The Conversion of 
Winckelmann and Other Poems, 



— The book containing the full account of 
Nansen's travels is promised for this month. 

— Mr. T. J. Wise is about finishing a biblio- 
graphy of Browning's works in the Athenceum, 
and is also compiling bibliographies of Tennyson 
and R. L. Stevenson. 

— Mr. Elkin Mathews is going to revive the 
old broadside ballad, with its single woodcut, as 
it used to be. 
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Biography. 

Life akd Lsttbrs op Wiluam Barton Rogers. 
Edited by His Wife. With the aasistance of WUliam T. 
Sedgwick, a vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ^00 

Dictionary op National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol XLIX. Robinson-RusselL The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Thb Trur Life op Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton* 
By His Niece, Georgiana M. Stisted. D. Appleton & Co. 

$3.00 

Bssays and Sketches. 

Guesses at the Riddle op Existence. And Other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects. By Goldwin Smith. The 
MacmiUan Co. ^ li.as 

A Chat About Celebrities; or, the Story of a Book 
By Curtis Guild. Lee & Shepard. I1.50 

Messages op To-Day to the Men op To-Morrow. 
By Geoige C. Ixnimer. American Baptist Pub. Society. 

Habit and Instinct. By C. Lloyd Morgan. Edward 
Arnold. 

The Clock OP Nature. By Hugh Macmillan. Thomas 

Whittaker. $1.50 

Fiction. 

Wives in Exile. A Comedy in Romance. By William 
Sharp. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25 

The Sign op the Cross. By Wilson Barrett. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $i-5o 

An American Nobleman. A Story of the Canaan 
Wilderness. By WiUiam Armstrong. Rand, McNally & 
Co. 

Uncanny Tales. By Mrs. Molesworth. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 

Stories op Naples and the Camorra. By Charles 
Grant. With Introductory Memoir by J. B. Capper. 
The Macmillan Co. ^1.75 

A Harlot's Progress. By H. de Balzac. Translated 
by James Waring. Preface by George Saintsbury. The 
Macmillan Co. ^i'5o 

Sappho. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Henry 
Frith. The Macmillan Co. %\.oq 
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MAHVEBS FOE HEIT* 

MANNERS do not altogether make the 
man, but they help to make him, and 
if the little book now before us could have 
a few hundred thousand readers, more or 
less, in this country, it would increase the 
number of gentlemen. The true gentle- 
man, next to the true woman, is the finest 
product of modem civilization, and wher- 



*Tbe Complete Bachelor. Manners for Men. By the 
Author of At Sign By Him Papers. D. AppUton & Co. 



ever we fall in with him we feel the im- 
pression of his character and ways. It is 
not a matter of clothes, nor of attitudes, 
nor of actions, any one, but all these to- 
gether, and the spirit that lies behind 
them. Hence, we welcome this little book, 
and send it on its way with our hearty 
commendation. May it be read, learned, 
marked, and inwardly digested. 

There are twenty chapters, which de- 
scribe in turn how the bachelor should 
conduct himself in public, how he should 
dress, what are the instruments and meth- 
ods of a proper toilet; what his clothes 
should be and how he should care for 
them; the science of introductions, invita- 
tions, and calls ; the etiquette of cards and 
of dinners, and of the way one gives them 
or is present as a guest, and of manners 
at the table. Life at a country house is 
described, and what is due to the host and 
other guests. Duties to servants come in 
for a chapter, and the conduct at a dance 
and the proper style of letters and the 
laws of club life. Nor are sports and 
travels neglected, which have their points 
of good morals and becoming details; 
and finally we are told how the bachelor 
conducts himself when he is engaged and 
how he manages when he is married. We 
follow him also to the grave, as it were, 
and are told the proprieties of a funeral 
and mourning. 

We cannot go into the details of this 
useful little manual of good behavior, but 
we will give a few suggestive and typi- 
cal points from the chapter on the bach- 
elor in public At night, only, a man 
o£Eers his arm to the woman with whom 
he is walking, and he never walks between 
two women. He never interferes with the 
privilege of woman to be the first to bow. 
When o£Eering a woman his services, how- 
ever, if she be a stranger, he always lifts 
his hat, and always raises his hat and re- 
mains uncovered when talking to women. 
It is not good form for him to speak to 
women or ever to join them on a thor- 
oughfare, unless the relations between the 
two are of special intimacy. He always 
assists a woman in and out of a carriage 
or public conveyance. He precedes her 
walking down the aisle of a theater, but in 
a private house in ascending and descend- 
ing the stairway, almost always allows 
her to precede him. At the table where 
he is sitting, should a woman bow to him, 
he always rises and returns the salutation. 
In walking he will carry either a cane or 
a well-rolled umbrella. In the presence of 
ladies he never smokes ' except by special 
permission, and never under any circum- 
stances does he smoke upon the public 
street or when walking with ladies. He 
is never hurried nor does he ever loiter. 
To stare at women, or to turn to look at 
them, is an offense against good breeding 
of which no gentleman is ever guilty. 



Such is the way in which this well- 
written and generally sensible little book 
handles the great variety of relations and 
duties which are imposed by modern so- 
ciety. The book takes the New York 
standpoint, and some of its details may 
seem trivial, but there are no little things 
in life, and some of the smallest are the 
most significant Here and there, too, 
some exception may be taken, and here 
and there a suggestion may be over-re- 
fined, but the book as a whole is excel- 
lent, and deserves careful study by our 
young men. Mothers, wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts please take notice. 



THE POEMS or 088IAH .♦ 
nPHE Poems of Ossian^ so called, are a 
-*• handle by which to take hold of one 
of the most curious and, for a season, 
hotly contested literary controversies of 
modern times. Ossian was an almost 
mythical Celtic bard, supposed to have 
thrummed his harp and sung his wild 
measures in the second and third centu- 
ries of the Christian era, and whose ech- 
oes were preserved in the traditions of the 
Scotch and Irish peasantry. About the 
middle of the last century, one Alexander 
McDonald called attention to these frag- 
mentary remnants of the inaccessible past, 
and proposed their collection ; but the work 
was not formally undertaken until, some 
years later, James Macpherson, a young 
Gaelic scholar of promise, was persuaded 
to make a tour of the Highlands in search 
of these traditionary remains. This he 
did with two companions, and the result 
was the publication of a body of alleged 
translations of Ossian*s Celtic poetry into 
English prose. 

The publication created an immense 
sensation and led to a bitter controversy. 
Dr. Johnson denounced the whole lot as 
clever forgeries by Macpherson*s hand, 
asserting that there were no Gaelic manu- 
scripts more than a hundred years old. 
On the other hand Gaelic manuscripts up- 
wards of fi\t hundred years old were act- 
ually found in the Advocate's Library at 
Edinburgh, and Macpherson's two com- 
panions on his Highland tour testified 
that some of the poems translated were 
taken down from oral recitation, and others 
copied from old manuscripts whose genu- 
ineness was not to be disputed. Macpher- 
son finally carried some of his manuscripts 
to London, and exposed them there for 
criticism, and offered to publish them if 
the expense could be assured. But no 
advantage was taken of this offer, and he 
became so indignant at being called a liar 
and a forger that he retired to private life 



*The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Ma^ 
pherson. With Notes, and with an Introduction by 
William Sharp. Edinburgh: Patikk^Oeddes & Col-, 
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and treated his critics* aspersions with 
contemptuous indifiPerence. 

Mr. Sharp, in his introduction to this new 
and beautiful edition of Ossian, thus sums 
up his own conclusions. 

The day is gone when the stupid outcry 
against Macpherson's "Ossian," as no more 
than a gigantic fraud, finds a response among 
lovers of literature. We all know, now, that 
Macpherson*s ** Ossian " is not a genuine trans- 
lation of authentic Dana Oisin mhic 
F h i o n n, but, for all its great and enduring 
beauty, a clumsily-constructed, self- contradic- 
tory, and sometimes grotesquely impossible 
rendering of disconnected, fugitive, and, for 
the most part, oral lore. Of the genuineness 
of this legendary lore there is no longer any 
doubt in the minds of those native and alien 
students, who alone are qualified to pronounce 
a definite verdict on this long disputed point. 
There can be no question that the ancient 
poetry, the antique spirit, breathes throughout 
this eighteenth- century restoration, and cives 
it enduring life, charm, and all the spell of 
cosmic imagination. 

The contents of this collection of OS- 
Stan's PoemSf which we copy in full for 
the benefit of those of our readers to whom 
they are all unknown, even by title, are 
"Cath-Loda," a poem in three "Duans;" 
" Comala, a Dramatic Poem ; " " Fingal, an 
Epic Poem," in six books; "The Death 
of Cuthullin," " Lathmon," " Oithona," 
"The Battle of Lora," "Carrie Thura," 
"Carthon,'' "Oina-Morul," " Col na- Dona," 
"Croma," and "Calthon and Colmal" all 
short poems ; " Temora," another epic poem 
in eight books; and then another batch of 
short poems, including " Cathlin of Clutha," 
"Dar-Thula," "The War of Cards," "Con- 
lath and Cuthona," " Sub-Malla of Lumon," 
"The War of Inis-Thona," " Berrathon." 
and " The Songs of Selma." 

The poetry of Ossian in its English 
form is all blank verse, and the verse is all 
printed as prose, so that as the reader 
opens the volume and turns its pages the 
common aspect of poetry is entirely lack- 
ing. But it needs but a moment's contact 
of the eye with the text and but an instant's 
reception of the subject-matter by the mind, 
to realize that one is here in touch with 
thought and sentiment of a highly poetic 
type, an idea of the uniqueness of whose 
form we can best give the uninitiated 
reader by a few extracts. 

From " Fingal :" 

The king stood by the stone of Lubar. 
Thrice he reared his terrible voice. The deer 
started from the fountains of Cromla. The 
rocks shook on all their hills. Like the nobe 
of a hundred mountain streams, that burst, 
and roar, and foam like the clouds that 
gather to a tempest on the blue face of the 
sky I so met sons of the desert round the 
terrible voice of Fingal. 

From "Oithona:" 

Oithona went to the cave. A troubled joy 
rose on her mind, like the red path of light- 
ning on a stormy cloud. Her soul was re- 
solved; the tear was dried from her wildly 
looking eye. Dunrommath slowly approacheo. 
He saw the son of Momi. Contempt con- 
tracted his face, a smile is on his dark-brown 
cheek; his red eye rolled, half-concealed, be- 
neath his shaggy brows! | 



The argument of one of the poems, 
"Oina-Morul," we give in full, as an ex- 
ample of the subjects and the themes 
a£Eected by Ossian's Muse : 

After an address to Malvina, the daughter 
of Toscar, Ossian proceeds to relate his own 
expedition to Fuarfed, an island of Scandina- 
via. Mal-orchol, king of Fuiirfed, being hard 
pressed in war by On-thormod, chief of Sar- 
dronlo (who had demanded, in vain, the 
daughter of Mal-orchol in marriage), Fingal 
sent Ossian to his aid. Ossian, on the day 
after his arrival, came to battle with Ton- 
thormod, and took him prisoner. Mal-orchol 
offers his daughter Oina-morul to Ossian; but 
he, discovering her passion for Ton-thormod, 
generously surrenders her to her lover, and 
brings about a reconciliation between the two 
kings. 

The poems of Ossian are full of the 
wild landscape of the North, of the savage 
shores of the islands against which the 
waves of the Atlantic beat in an endless 
roll, of the wrack of the night and the 
howling of the storm and the eagle's flight, 
and of the wild life that went on amidst 
these kindred scenes in the days far back 
in the past, before the legends of Arthur 
and the tales of Chaucer and the romance 
of the bards and troubadours. Genuine or 
fabricated they open one of the few doors 
into Britain before the dawn, when a gray 
light only touched the distant hills, and 
the sun was yet to come. 

Mr Geddes and his "colleagues" of 
Edinburgh have given the Poems a beauti- 
ful dress in this edition, all that choice 
paper, wide margins, rough edges, a gilt 
top, and a neat binding can do to make 
the book outwardly attractive, and the 
notes of the editor, Mr. Sharp, and his 
introduction, furnish many facilities for the 
reader's understanding of a sometimes ob- 
scure text. 



THE OABISSIHA * 



T UCAS MALET showed such power 
-L* and purpose in that remarkably strong 
book The Wages of Sin^ and so much deli- 
cacy of feeling and discrimination in The 
Counsel of Perfection^ to say nothing of her 
other charming stories, that we had a right 
to expect better things of her than we find 
in The Carissima, Instead of a serious 
study of life and character, we see unfortu- 
nate traces of a too prolonged course of 
reading the works of Mr. Henry James. To 
write unlimited chapters on unimportant 
trifles with great brilliancy is a monopoly of 
Mr. James's, and to attempt to rival him in 
this unsubstantial field is a waste of time 
and ability. We do not deny that there is 
a great deal of cleverness and ability in 
The Carissima \ in fact there is almost too 
much cleverness and ability in it — if we 
may so say. But there is not a real char- 
acter in the book from the spectre dog up 
to the fat and unpleasant newspaper man 
who plays the part of tempter in the tale. 



•The Carissima. By 
& Co. 11.5a 



Lucas Malet. Herbert S. Stone 



The parents of " Carissima " are well de- 
scribed, and their admiration of her is well 
touched off. But in "Carissima" herself 
Lucas Malet fails signally. She attempts to 
make a very complicated character, yet one 
whose last predominating impulse is clear 
to herself and to the reader; in fact the 
heroine was intended to be a clear specimen 
of a certain type of modern womanhood, 
complicated in emotions and desires, but 
simple in actions, because the action of the 
moment is always the outcome of the emo- 
tion which is latest in her mind. Instead 
of a specimen of this type "Carissima" is 
like nothing in the earth or in the waters 
under the earth. Leversedge, the man who 
"caused life to dip to the tragic level — a 
thoughtless thing to do at any time, an 
almost criminal one at a summer hotel" — 
also is a perfectly unreal creature with his 
unpleasant companion, the mangy spectre 
dog, who jumps in his lap and cuddles 
against him in his bed at night, whose 
green eyes flame at him out of the darkness, 
and yet who is unseen by the rest of the 
world. 

We have too much admiration for Lucas 
Malet's earlier work to congratulate her on 
the clever sayings and descriptions which 
may be found in many parts of this book; 
she had once a greater talent than that of 
producing second rate witticisms and smart 
sayings, and of this there is no trace in this 
story. 

WILLIAM BAKTOH E00ER8 • 

THE biography related in these two well- 
edited volumes becomes interesting at 
once from the point of view of heredity. 
Thus: 

Patrick Kerr Rogers, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry in William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Hannah Blythe, his wife. 
Their four sons: 

1. James Blythe Rogers. 

2. William Barton Rogers, the subject 

of this biography. 

3. Henry Darwin Rogers, who took his 

middle name from Erasmus Dar- 
win, grandfather of the famous 
author of the Origin of Species, 

4. Robert Empie Rogers. 

All of these four sons attained distinction in 
the paths of natural science. 

But the biography of William Barton 
Rogers is interesting from other points 
of view, some of which are as follows: 

It draws aside the curtain from a phase 
of Virginia life that now belongs almost 
wholly to the past, that is fast growing 
dim, and that is only to be seen in such 
memoirs as this. 

It throws much light upon the early 
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stages of mineralogical science in this 
country, and is of special concern to stu- 
dents of chemistry. 

It furnishes an important chapter in the 
history of university and educational ex- 
tension in this country. 

The second volume is really the story of 
the founding and development of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, whose 
creator and organizer Mr. Rogers was. In 
this connection a remarkable coincidence 
was the publication of the work in the same 
week that witnessed the death and burial 
of the last president of that commanding 
institution, the lamented Gen. Francis A. 
Walker. 

Incidentally the memoir is a contribution 
to the annals of the late Civil War, some 
interstices of which it fills with personal 
details that add to the vividness and real- 
ity of history. 

From the strictly literary point of view 
the volumes are striking for their wealth 
of epistolary matter, of a quality which, 
in these days of typewriters, postal cards, 
telephones, telegraphs, stenographers, and 
dictation, is becoming more and more 
rare. 

What more need we say to indicate the 
varied nature of this substantial biography 
or to commend it to the several classes 
of readers who are certain to find nutri- 
tious and palatable food in the nearly 
nine hundred pages of its two volumes? 
Beginning in Virginia and ending in Bos- 
ton, it springs an arch of brilliant achieve- 
ment to connect the two in new and 
agreeable fellowship, and constitutes a 
fitting memorial to a man of charac- 
ter, attainment, and power. There are 
sweet touches of family affection and do- 
mestic peace in the story of his conspic- 
uous professional career, and the home is 
almost as prominent in it as are the lec- 
ture room and the laboratory, and far more 
beautiful. 

One other service which the work ren- 
ders is to place the reader, who stands at 
this end of the century, back before the 
enormous advances in applied science that 
have characterized the past fifty years, and 
let him see how different the world and 
life in it were a generation ago. 



HAKPEK'S DIOTIOHARY OF 0LA8SI0AL 
LITERATURE AHD ANTIQUITIES.* 

UP to the present time the standard 
classical dictionary for English read- 
ers has been Dr. William Smith's in four 
companion volumes, three devoted to Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology^ and 
the fourth to Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, The extent of this work, the abun- 



* Harper's Dictionaiy of Classical Literature and An- 
tiquities. Edited by Harry Thorston Peck. Illustrated. 
Harper & Brothers. |6.oo. 



dant resources of the best English schol- 
arship employed in its compilation, and its 
general features as repeated in the more 
popular and widely used Dictionary of the 
Bible^ prepared under the same editorship, 
and upon the same admirable plan, have 
long given it a monopoly in its peculiar 
field. But it is now more than fifty years 
since the four volumes of that incompa- 
rable work appeared, and the lapse of time 
and the progress of scholarship in some 
directions have made room for at least 
another dictionary of similar character 
scope, which we find in the one be- 
fore us. That it is comprised within a 
single volume, and that under a single 
alphabet it collects the information spread 
in the former work under two, and that it 
is furnished at a price much less than that, 
will constitute the grounds of its first claim 
to the attention of the student public, while 
a careful examination of its quality will 
deepen that attention into confidence and 
regard. 

This massive octavo contains about 1,700 
pages. We find these 1,700 pages to con- 
tain about 1,700,000 words, out of which 
the space occupied by the numerous illus- 
trations is, of course, to be taken. The 
four volumes of Smith's Dictionary con- 
tain an aggregate of about 5,000 pages and 
of about 5,500,000 words. So that roughly 
estimated the bulk of Harper's Dictionary 
is about thirty-two per cent that of Smith's. 
That, however, is enough for most stu- 
dents, and the compactness of the work, 
the evident knowledge and thoroughness 
with which it has been prepared, the fresh- 
ness of authority on which it is based, and 
the excellence and beauty of its typogra- 
phy will commend it to a wide use. 

That it is beyond the power of any one 
man to prepare such a dictionary as this 
does not need to be said, and the editor 
of this, who is professor of the Latin 
language and literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, has not attempted the 
impossible. But he has creditably accom- 
plished the practicable. He has had the 
cooperation, both in the writing of certain 
articles on special topics and in the gen- 
eral editorial work, of a considerable num- 
ber of specialists, mostly university men 
connected with institutions East and West, 
and his pages really represent the learn- 
ing and the industry of a large and compe- 
tent corps of masters in classical themes. 
Profs. F. D. Allen of Harvard, Bucheler of 
Bonn, Cooper of New York, Earle of Bryn 
Mawr, Geldner of Berlin, Gildersleeve of 
Johns Hopkins, and Lanciani of Rome are 
among these assistants. The articles are 
not signed, but the authorship of impor- 
tant ones is stated in the preface. The 
bibliographies appended to some of the 
longer articles are a feature of value. 
There are maps, but their execution is 
not up to the level of the illustrations, 



many of which are really fine, above the 
grade to be looked for in a work of this 
class. 

In amplitude of treatment of many sub- 
jects about which we knew fifty years ago 
all that is likely ever to be known, this 
dictionary is not to be compared with 
Smith's; but for general use by the many, 
it must meet with immediate favor and 
establish a place for itself on every shelf 
of books of reference, without which no 
library, public or private, is complete. 



BAOON VS. SHAKESPEARE. 

MR. EDWIN REED'S Bacon vs. 
Shakespeare appears in a "seventh 
revised and enlarged edition.*' From its 
bulk we hoped to find in it some reply 
to the refutations of the "plea" as for- 
merly published; but the enlargement is 
merely in the amplification of portions of 
the original argument, with the addition 
of a little fresh matter of little interest 
or significance. In the preface the author 
refers to a few authorities on either side 
of the controversy — Judge Holmes and 
Ignatius Donnelly on the Baconian side, 
and Mrs. Stopes, Grant White, and John 
Weiss on the other; but he carefully 
avoids mention of the elaborate discus- 
sion of the question in the Arena two 
years ago, in which he took a leading 
part, and was effectively answered by Dr. 
Fumivall, Rev. Mr. Nicholson, Dr. Rolfe, 
and others. The verdict of the "jury" in 
that trial, made up of eminent scholars, 
critics, and cultivated people, was almost 
unanimously in favor of the defendant 
Shakespeare; and no attempt has since 
been made to set that verdict aside. 

On some questions involved in the con- 
troversy Mr. Reed seems to be inconsist- 
ent or obscure. What, for instance, is his 
theory concerning the history of the folio 
of 1623, the first collected edition of 
Shakespeare's plays, published seven years 
after his death by two of his fellow-actors? 
The Baconians generally assume that this 
volume was compiled by Bacon himself to 
hand down the final version of the works to 
posterity. Mr. Reed appears to hold this 
opinion in the following passage (p. 112): 

Who did this work ? Who prepared it for the 
press? Shakespeare died in 1616, seven years 
before the folio was published. ... On the 
other hand, Bacon retired to private life in 1621, 
at the age of sixty, in the plenitude of his pow- 
ers, and under circumstances that would naturally 
cause him to roll this apple of discord, refined 
into the purest gold, down the ages. 

This clearly implies that Bacon, at this 
period of his life, revised and perfected the 
plays for this edition. 

Again (p. 116), after referring to the fact 



Bacon vs. Shakespeare. By Edwin Reed. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Joseph Knight Co. $2. 5a 
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that some of the plays appear for the first 

time in the folio, Mr. Reed says : 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the sup- 
position of Bacon's authorship, we should dis- 
cover in two of the plays unmistakable marks of 
a great crisis in his life. These two are Timan 
0/ Athens and Henry VJIL . . . The catastro- 
phe that overwhelmed Bacon in 162 1 was one of 
the saddest in the annals of our race. No won- 
der Timon hurls invectives at his false friends, 
and Cardinal Wolsey utters his grand but 
pathetic lament over fallen greatness. 

The best critics are now agreed that 
Timon of Athens is only in part Shakes, 
peare's, and that about half of Henry VIII^ 
including Wolsey's famous lament, was 
written by John Fletcher ; but, to say noth- 
ing of those facts, how did the nominal edi- 
tors of the folio get possession of these 
recent productions of Bacon unless from 
himself? The Baconians also assume that 
Ben Jonson, from his relations with Bacon, 
must have known the real authorship of the 
plays. Ben^s intimate relations with the 
player-editors are also obvious from the 
matter which he furnished for the introduc- 
tion to the folio. Bacon himself must there- 
fore have known about the preparation of 
the volume, and would unquestionably have 
been interested in seeing that it was prop- 
erly edited and printed. 

But on page 149, when Mr. Reed is dis- 
paraging the labors of these player-editors, 
he says : 

The book they printed contains, on an aver- 
age, about twenty errors to the page, or twenty 
thousand in all. In some places poetry is 
printed as prose; in others, gems, sparkling 
with thought in the quartos, are omitted; in oth- 
ers still, names of actors are given instead of 
those of the dramatis persona, showing that in 
such cases thev followed copies that had been 
previously usea in the theater. 

Now, is such a book to be regarded as 
Bacon's " apple of discord, refined into the 
purest gold," which he rolls down the ages ; 
or is it simply what it professes to be, a coL 
lection of the reputed author's works, made 
after his death by two well meaning but in- 
competent friends and fellow-actors ? Is it 
conceivable that the author himself, whether 
he did the editing or got others to do it, 
would have allowed any important work of 
his to be printed and published in such 
wretched style ? 

We are not aware that the Baconians have 
ever converted a single good Shakespearean 
scholar to their theory. It is idle to say 
that this is because of the obstinate con- 
servatism of such scholars. The modern 
school of Shakespearean criticism is inde- 
pendent even to iconoclasm. Its tendencies 
are destructive as well as constructive. As 
we have seen, it rejects a considerable part 
of the plays generally ascribed to Shakes- 
peare, though it does not transfer the dis- 
carded matter to Bacon. The fact is, 
the so-called arguments in support of the 
Baconian hypothesis are so absurd that the 
great majority of critics and commentators 
do not deign to notice them. They may 
serve to muddle the ideas of the untaught. 



but they can only make the judicious grieve 
that excellent paper and print, as in the vol- 
ume before us, should be wasted on such 
foolery. 

8IE KIOHARD BUETOH • 

THIS is not a large book, but it opens 
a very good-sized family closet, and 
discloses a very good-sized family skele- 
ton. It purports to be written "with the 
authority and approval of the Burton fam- 
ily," and is "dedicated to the dear and 
glorious memory of Richard Francis Bur- 
ton, discoverer of the Lake Regions of 
Central Africa." Its object, says the au- 
thor, is first, "to tell the truth concerning 
one who can no longer defend himself; 
secondly, to supply a want often com- 
plained of — the story of the great trav" 
eler's life in a popular form." The story 
is interesting and well told; the "truth- 
telling" is characterized by some flippancy 
and more bitterness, which do not add to 
the dignity of the volume. The flippancy 
marks the opening passages, the bitterness 
the closing; the former occasioned by the 
e£Eort to be bright and smart; the latter 
aroused by the antipathy to Mrs. Burton, 
whom Miss Stisted and others of the " Bur- 
ton family" would appear to hate with a 
bitter hatred. The ink in which the con- 
cluding pages of the biography are written 
bites like the acid of an etching. It is a 
pity that it were necessary, if it were neces- 
sary, to tack on such an unpleasant sequel 
to the narrative of so brave and picturesque 
a life. 

African exploration has become such a 
commonplace that perhaps the most strik- 
ing and memorable episode in Burton's 
career, as seen under present lights, was 
his journey to Mecca and Medina, dis- 
guised in the costume, custom, and tongue 
of a Mohammedan from India. It was a 
dangerous and daring feat, and the tale of 
it is almost like another chapter out of the 
Arabian Nights. We quote the description 
of one scene : 

At dawn he rose, washed, prayed, and broke 
his fast upon a crust of stale bread, afterwards 
smoking a pipe and drinking a cup of coffee. 
Then it was time to visit one of the holy places. 
Returning before the sun became intolerable, he 
sat and chatted with his host, coffee and tobacco 
whilinff away the interval until dinner, which ap- 
pearedat the unfashionable hour of 1 1 A.M. The 
meal, served on a large copper tray, consisted of 
unleavened bread, meat, and vegetable stews, 
with a second course of plain boiled rice, fol- 
lowed by fresh dates, grapes, and pomegran- 
ates. During the hottest hours he indulged in 
a doze or a smoke, lying on a rug spread in a 
dark passage behind the parlor. Sunset was the 
time for paving and receiving calls. Prayers, a 
supper similar to dinner, a stroll to a cafi, or an 
hour or two spent in the open, concluded the 
day. 

The Mecca pilgrimage occupies but two 

out of the fifteen chapters into which the 



*The True Life of Sir Richard Burton. Written hj 
His Niece, Georgiana M. Stisted. D. Appleton & Co. 
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work is divided, the others going over with 
care the incidents of Sir Richard^s child- 
hood and youth in England, his early Eu- 
ropean journeys, his term of service in the 
Indian army, his share in the Crimean cam- 
paign, and finally his exploits in Central 
Africa, which fill about one half of the 
four hundred pages. There is also a chap- 
ter on his visit to the United States in 1859, 
when he crossed the prairies to Salt Lake 
City in a wagon, and visited the gold mines, 
and we have accounts as well of his excur- 
sion to South America and of his consular 
residence in Damascus. The closing chap- 
ter gives what the author would call the 
true story of his unique translation of the 
Arabian Nights, and spares no words in 
denouncing the conduct of his widow in 
burning certain manuscripts which she 
thought not fit to be printed. The trouble 
with Mrs. Burton seems to be that she is 
a Roman Catholic, and that the "Burton 
family" are not. 

Burton was dead. But Isabel [the wife] would 
listen to no arguments, would take no refusal ; 
she remained weeping and wailing on the floor, 
until at last, to termmate a disagreeable scene 
which most likely would have ended in hysterics, 
he [the priest] consented to perform the rite [of 
extreme unction]. Rome tooK formal possession 
of Richard Burton's corpse, and pretended, more- 
over, with insufferable insolence, to take under 
her protection his soul. . . . 

Even the demonstration at Trieste was not 
sufficient. The widow insisted on repeating the 
funeral ceremonies at home — on proclaiming 
once more her strangely won victory over Prot- 
estantism and infidelity. So her husband's body, 
after lying awhile in the Trieste cemetery, was 
conve^^ed to England and placed in an eccentric 
tomb in the Roman Catholic burial ground at 
Mordake. Again the shaven priests intoned the 
mass, again the acolyte bearing the crucifix pre- 
ceded the corpse to the grave, again was Truth 
trampled under foot in a vain endeavor to exalt 
a Church ever an enemy to Light. Poor de- 
luded woman! 

It is a pity that the last words to be 
spoken over the memory of Sir Richard 
Burton should be those of a wrangle. Bet- 
ter would it have been to have allowed a 
comparatively obscure incident to drop into 
oblivion, and leave a "dear and glorious 
memory " to shine undimmed by the recol- 
lection of a domestic feud. 

For a frontispiece there is a portrait of 
Sir Richard, which is strikingly suggest- 
ive of the facial contour and expression of 
a man well known in Boston, Professor 
Niles of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mary Stuart. 
This book comes to us as translated from the 
French of Alexandre Dumas, by J. M. Howells. 
As Dumas is said to have written or ** ar- 
ranged" twelve hundred volumes, it is not 
strange that this, like many other of his mi- 
nor literary efforts, is unfamiliar. Whether 
this history of Mary Stuart is his own work, 
or belongs to the hand of some of his many 
assistants, to which he lent his name, it is 
impossible to tell. Dumas fathered a great 
deal of mediocre work. The book is simply 
the story, always pathetic and^owerful, of^the 
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Scotch Queen's life. The dramatic scenes are 
carefully picked out and dwelt upon, and the 
description of the last days in prison and of the 
execution of the Scotch Queen is realistic 
enough and horrible enough to make even 
those who loathe and despise the whole race 
of Stuarts thrill with horror. 

It is needless to say that from the stand- 
point of a Frenchman, Mary Stuart was a 
martyr, and her cousin Elixabeth a "French 
Tiberius." But in spite of this national prej- 
udice, the portrait of this complicated woman 
is sketched with power, and we know of no 
short biography of Queen Mary which is more 
interesting. History written from the stand- 
point of a writer of fiction is apt to be inac- 
curate, but is rarely dull. The tragic life of 
this capricious, insincere, but warm-hearted 
woman will always have a fascination for ro- 
mantic readers. The book is well translated, 
with some good illustrations, and printed on 
excellent paper. [The Merriam Co. ^1.50.] 

Mercy Otis Warren. 

In her earliest writings, Alice Brown showed 
her humor, which has enabled her to portray 
New England life, past and present, with 
greater fidelity than if she had morbidly dwelt 
upon its pathetic side and its sterner virtues. 
So it was eminently fit that she should be 
chosen to write this biography of Mercy Otis 
Warren, who, living an hundred years after 
Anne Bradstreet, was yet her literary succes- 
sor. Mrs. Warren lived in Revolutionary days, 
and by her ardent patriotism, her intense re- 
publicanism (which made her fear the Order of 
the Cincinnati), and the biting sarcasm of her 
books and poems, contributed to the storm 
and stress of feeling in those days. She was 
too predjudiced to render real justice to 
Hutchinson, the nobility of whose mind de- 
voted to law and order has been proved by 
his biographer, James Hosmer. It was an 
irony of fate which led her for ten years to 
live on his Milton estate. Her history of the 
Revolution is now almost unknown, and brought 
about a then painful, but now a somewhat 
ludicrous, episode between herself and John 
Adams, of whom she wrote her mind. He 
objected, and she defended herself cannily 
and valiantly. This matter Miss Brown has 
treated with admirable fairness, even examin- 
ing the early manuscripts of the History to 
show that Madame Warren's strictures were 
often the result of condensation. The volume 
is not as piously tender as the one in this 
same series, 7%e Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times^ relating to Madame 
Winthrop, nor as charming from a social 
point of view as the Life of Dolly Madison, 
Neither has it that novelty of experience 
which characterized the story of Eliza Pinck- 
ney. Rather is it the life of a very prominent 
woman, who, save for her literary excellences* 
was not more notable than other New England 
women ; but Alice Brown has invested her ac- 
count with picturesque interest, has massed 
her effects well, and selected her details with 
discrimination. The asides or parenthetical re- 
marks of her own are always droll, and her 
book stands worthily in this proud series 
of women who were tender wives, devoted 
mothers, and zealous patriots. But why need 
the last chapter have been called "Terminus," 



and, if an index, why should it not have been 
fuller? [Charles Scribner's Sons. 1.25.] 

A Chat About Celebrities. 

Mr. Curtis Guild, the author of this book, b 
a Boston journalist of long service, wide acquaint- 
ance, and eminent position. His old friend, the 
late James T. Fields, gave him a copy of his 
Yesterdays with Authors^ and this presentation 
copy Mr. Guild proceeded to " extend " after the 
manner dear to the hearts of so many book 
fanciers, by the 'inlaying" of its leaves, and 
the " insertion " of portraits and other illustra- 
tive matter, until the original and modest duo- 
decimo was developed into four ample volumes. 
And it is with thb unique souvenir of his friend 
Fields before him, with Hs riches of portraits, 
autographs, and other pertinent material, that 
he has written this book About Celebrities, Ad- 
mitting his reader to a seat by his side, and 
spreading out these four great volumes before 
him, he proceeds to turn their pages one by one, 
and to discourse in a familiar and conversational 
way about the famous men and women whose 
personalities are therehi preserved, and about 
the conditions and circumstances under which 
he knew them or came into the possession of 
these memorials of them. The three hundred 
pages of his Chat are brilliant with shining 
names, and animated with memorable anecdote, 
and a long and striking procession of the great 
departed pass before the reader's eye, made 
vivid to his imagination by the peculiar means 
employed. Thus : 

The first portrait in my volume is one of 
Fields, engraved by H. W. Smith and previously 
alluded to as appearing in the Knickerbocker 
Gallery of portraits of the contributors to the 
Knickerbocker Afagatine, edited by Louis Gay- 
lord Clarke. How well I remember Clarke, a 
gentleman of the same stvle, so to speak, as 
Fields: good-natured, overflowing with cheerful- 
ness, having a high forehead, luxuriant wavy 
hair, long neck-scarf, and breastpin, as was the 
fashion of the day. 

And again: 

I shall always remember the first time I saw 
Mr. Webster and the impression he then made 
upon my then very youthful mind. It was at a 
gathering in Faneuil Hall. As he rose and 
stepped forward, amid tumultuous applause, I 
noted the broad chest, across which the blue coat 
was fastened with shining brass buttons, his lar^e 
head, broad forehead, cavernous eye-sockets m 
which shone the deep, solemn- looking dark eyes, 
his firm set lip and ponderous jaw. 

And again: 

Passing the portrait of Cardinal Wiseman, 
who is mentioned in the text, I turn the page 
and find this letter with the portrait of the 
writer facing it: 

386 Beacon Street, Dec. 31, 1883. 
Mr. Curtis Guild : 

My dtar 5'«r.- — The first edition of my poems was 
printed and published by Otis & Broaden, a firm of book- 
sellers and publishers, that lasted some ^ears. The next 
e<Ution was one which Mr. Fields got prmted in London, 
and the third was published by Tidcnor & Fields. 
Very truly yours, 

O. W. HOLMBS. 

Agsdn: 

What a neat and beautiful hand Edward Ev- 
erett wrote, and how often have I, in directing 
the putting of MSS. of his speeches or lectures 
into type, thanked him mentally for his clear 
and easily read chirography. Few people look 
upon Edward Everett as a poet, but he was one ; 
and I am the fortunate possessor of a manuscript 
copy of verses addressed to his eldest sister, 
which my friend Hon. William Everett (his son) 
informs me were written on Mr. Everett's voyage 
to Europe in 18 15, or during his stay there. 

So one may turn these pages and read 
about at least six hundred notabilities, small or 



great, English or American, not much about any 
one, but a good deal in the aggregate, none of it 
very important or very new, but all entertaining, 
and reviving memories or sharpening impres- 
sions or enlivening interest in a pleasant way. 
We ought all to feel obliged to Mr. Guild for 
letting us look into his treasures, and we cer- 
tainly are indebted to him for the means of 
spending an agreeable and not unprofitable 
hour. [Lee & Shepard. ^i.5a] 

Lectures on French Literature. 

These seventeen lectures by Irma Dreyfus 
were delivered in Melbourne, Australia, and there 
received so much appreciation that the author 
had them translated and put into book form. 
The writer begins with the " Chanson de Ro- 
lande " and the " Roman de la Rose," and takes 
up in succession Villon, Marot, Ronsard, Mai- 
herbe, Rabelais, and Montaigne. The chapter 
on Rabelais, Amyot, and Montaigne, is one of 
the best in the book. When Henry of Valois 
told Montaigne that he liked his book, the 
essayist replied : 

Then your majesty must needs like me, for 
my book contains nothing but a dissertation on 
myself and my own notions. 

In the writer's lecture on Montaigne she re- 
veals much of the man by giving us carefully 
chosen excerpts from his writings. Then there 
is an excellent lecture on the '* Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet " and another on La Bruyere, with many 
quotations from his characters. Madame de 
S^vigne and La Fontaine receive each a whole 
lecture, and the last two lectures were devoted 
to a careful study of Moli^re. A student who 
wishes to make a careful study of French liter- 
ature cannot do better than begin with these 
lectures and follow them with Professor Wells's 
Modern French Literature. The criticisms of 
the dififerent writers and their schools of thought 
are free from pedantry and dogmatism. To 
many the French writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are mere names, but the author of these 
lectures, by her wise selections from their writ- 
ings and her judicious criticisms on their lives, 
makes them seem like friends. 

" What a pleasure it would be to have Mon- 
taigne for a neighbor 1 " said Madame La Fayette. 
" He is everybody's neighbor," said Sainte-Beuve, 
"and one can never know too much about hb 
neighbor." 

It is in bringing us into this close neighborly 
touch with the men of letters whom she de- 
scribes that Irma Dreyfus excels. We wish 
that we might have heard the lectures in French, 
for, of course, though fairly well translated, they 
lose the piquancy which we are sure added to 
their charm when they were delivered. [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ^2.50.] 



Mr. Forman has found in an old London 
bookshop Gay's Trivia^ presented by the author 
to Pope, and bearing a presentation inscription 
in Pope's handwriting. This is one of the very 
few copies which were printed on large paper, 
and is in beautiful preservation. It is the 
possibility of a find like thb that forever stim- 
ulates search in the old bookshops of London, 
and makes any one of them more of an at- 
traction to some American visitors than the 
shops of Regent Street or th^trand. 
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ToUtoi aad his friends do not think much of 
Western litemture. They say that like every- 
thing else in the present system of society, it is 
dominated by money-power, and consequently be- 
trays great laxity of morals. According to them, 
money plays the most powerful part in the produc- 
tion of books. The object of their making is money, 
and because they are made to sell, their contents 
are such as to be pleasing instead of true. Every- 
one knows that Tolstoi is consistent in this; that 
he retains no copyright in his books. It may not be 
so generally known that in Russia his books, for- 
bidden by the censor to be printed, are written out 
by hand at immense cost, and distributed at a price 
much below the value of copying them. — /» the 
Land of Toistoi: Jonas Stadling and Will Rbason. 



THE GREAT NEW YOKK BOOK TRUST. 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, who died in New 
York in 1848, left $4,000,000 for the 
establishment of a free Public Library. 
Out of this grew the Astor Library, with 
its present buildings on Lafayette Place. 
Mr. William B. Astor, son of the founder, 
was one of its first trustees, and added 
largely by gift and legacy to its endow- 
ment. His son, John Jacob Astor, Jr., also 
gave largely for the further endowment of 
the institution. By these and other bene- 
factions the trustees are now in possession 
of a fund amounting nearly to 1 1,000,000 in 
addition to site, buildings, and books. The 
annual income approximates $50,000, and the 
number of bound volumes in the library ex- 
ceeds 250,000. 

Mr. James Lenox of New York gave a 
valuable plot of land on Fifth Avenue, his 
own great collection of manuscripts, Bibles, 
early printed books, engravings, maps, stat- 
uary, drawings, and other works of litera- 
ture and art, and a fund of $300,000 to 
which he subsequently largely added; and 
this was the foundation of the Lenox Li' 
brary, whose resources were subsequently 
enlarged by Mrs. Duyckinck and the widow 
of Robert L. Stuart. These endowments 
now exceed half a million of dollars, and 
the collection of bound volumes approaches 
100,000. 

Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, in his will of 1884, 
provided for the creation of an institution 
to be named the "Tilden Trust," for the 
maintenance of a free Library and Read- 
ing Room in the City of New York. He 
made the said institution his residuary leg- 
atee. Contention^ of the heirs, with result- 
ing legal complications, delayed the execu- 
tion of this purpose, but the trust was 
finally established, and the proposed in- 
stitution has come into possession of an 
endowment amounting to about $2,000,000. 

Here, then, were three great free Public 



Libraries, or provision for same, in one 
and the same city; and immediately the 
question arose whether some arrangement 
for the combination of the three might not 
be effected in the interests of economy and 
efiSciency, and of the great public to which 
they were intended to minister. In 1895 
there were begun negotiations between the 
trustees of the three institutions, with refer- 
ence to such consolidation, and a definite 
movement in that direction was soon under 
way. All legal complications having been 
settled, a corporation was formed in due 
time under the name of the "New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations," and the first meeting of the 
trustees thereof was held in May, 1895. 
The trustees at once set about the reor- 
ganization of their three institutions upon 
a basis of unity. The general direction 
was placed in the hands of Dr. John S. 
Billings, the respective stafib of the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries were reorganized 
under the name of the "Tilden Trust," 
the resources of the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries were employed not only for the 
additional purchases of books, but for pro- 
vision in many ways for the increased con- 
venience of the public; and like the foun- 
dations now going in for the vast new 
Southern Union Station in Boston, in which 
different lines of railroad will center for 
the greater benefit of the same public, so 
excavations have been made for, and the 
foundations are going in, and the super- 
structure will presently begin to rise, of a 
great Public Library for the City of New 
York, which will be commensurate with its 
size and bid fair to become adequate to 
its needs. 

For the present the buildings of the 
Astor and Lenox Libraries continue in 
use, but the selection and securing of a 
site for one great library building of the 
future early became a prominent concern 
of the new trustees. To make a long story 
short, the choice of the trustees has been 
fixed upon the site of the old reservoir 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street. The first steps have been taken 
to the acquisition of this central and val- 
uable ground for this purpose, and the 
prospect now is that ere long the new 
free Public Library of the City of New 
York, embodying the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries and the immense resources of 
the Tilden Trust, will become a visible 
reality upon that convenient corner. The 
City of New York, whose library facilities 
hitherto have been notoriously below the 
requirements of the metropolis, is to be 
congratulated upon the prospect of at last 
becoming properly equipped in this respect 
for the education of its masses. 



In Vol. I, No. I, of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library^ which contains in suc- 
cinct form the chapter of library history which 



we have condensed above, is to be found a 
brief statement of some other facts of interest 
germane to the general subject. The largest 
library in the world, for instance, is the Bib- 
Hoth^que Nationale of Paris with 2,700,000 
volumes; next comes the British Museum with 
1,750,000; then, the Imperial Library of St 
Petersburg with 1,100,000. The Library of 
Congress at Washington stands seventh on 
the list, with its 68o,coo volumes; the Boston 
Public Library, eighth, with 600,000; the Bod- 
leian at Oxford, tenth, with 530,000; Cambridge 
University, England, fifteenth, with 450,000; 
Harvard University Library, twenty-sixth, with 
400,000; and Chicago University, twenty- seventh, 
with 580,000. 

New York is almost the only dty in this or 
any other country where no great public civic 
provision has been made for the maintenance 
of a free library for the people's use, though 
it has lavished millions on parks and armories. 
The municipal authorities of New York spend 
$26.59 P^' thousand of population for the sup- 
port of public library work; the dty of Bos- 
ton, for example, $579.06. 



It would seem as if the authorities of the 
City of New York could lose no time in set- 
ting apart the Reservoir site for the library 
that is to be. At present that structure of 
Egyptian, or ante- Egyptian, solemnity is an 
eyesore on what is one of the handsomest 
thoroughfares of the world, and when the 
water-main system, now being laid down, b 
complete, as it soon will be, the Reservoir 
will be needless for all practical purposes. A 
situation more central to the heart of the life 
of the people, or in closer relation to control- 
ing lines of communication both in and out of 
the city, or more easily accessible to the masses 
of Greater New York, it would be diflScult, if 
not impossible, to find. Upon that site it 
would be possible to erect a library building 
500 X 550 feet, open to air and light on all 
sides, and sufficient for the needs of the future 
as measured by sanguine expectation, and still 
leave a margin of frontage on Fifth Avenue of 
more than 100 feet, and on each side street 
of more than 50 feet, to be laid out with grass 
and shrubbery; while the adjacent park on 
Sixth Avenue, where the Crystal Palace of the 
fifties stood until it was burned down, would 
combine with such a building to offer one of 
the most inviting precincts of the city. If 
the city authorities have only an eye to the 
decorative improvement of their vast property, 
they cannot do better than grant this spot for 
the purpose named; while every higher con- 
sideration for the public good adds another 
motive in favor. To any one at all person- 
ally familiar with this spot, or who for any 
length of time has known anythmg of the 
library needs of New York, and of the lament- 
ably inadequate provision that has existed for 
meeting them, it will seem as if the time, the 
resources, and the opportunity were now in 
unison for a stroke which would place the 
metropolis of the country in the van where 
it ought to be, and settle for all time to 
come the supremacy of the intellectual over 
the mere material. We sincerely trust that no 
obstacle will be allowed to stand in the way of 
the early comsummatlon of the project of the 
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trustees of "The New York Pablic Library, 
Astor, Lenox, and TOdcn Foundations.*' 



«*«Just in the nick of time comes Prof. 
James M. Hoppin*s new book, Greek Art on 
Greek Soil^ an equally good titie for which 
would be "The American on Greek Soil," for 
the book relates to the whole of Greece, quite 
as much as to Greek art in particular, though 
full and very satisfactory as to that special 
topic. It is a book of books, at any rate, to 
take the reader to the glaring "oak leaf" of 
the Mediterranean, as the author aptly desig- 
nates it, now as it emerges from its hazy re- 
moteness into prominence by the side of Crete 
and the Cretan trouble, and it gives an artistes 
idea, though without a picture, of one of the 
picturesque lands of the Old World. You can- 
not turn to anything more inviting from the 
editorials in the morning papers. More of it 
hereafter. 

«*«The purpose of providing a memorial at 
Harvard College of the late Prof. Francis J. 
Child, has taken the form of a special collection 
of books for the library, for use by students in 
the department of English, which was that 
adorned by him for so many years. A con- 
siderable sum of money has already been sub- 
scribed, and the collection of the books has 
been b^un. This is an eminently suitable em- 
bodiment of a most commendable idea, and the 
pupils of Professor Child, now scattered all over 
the land, should see to it that its execution is 
made worthy of the name. 



HEW TOBE LETTEB. 

MR. WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN, for 
several years editor of Current Literature^ 
has left New York for Philadelphia, to assume 
the editorship of the Ladies^ Home Journal 
under Mr. Bok. Mr. Jordan's catholic tastes, 
his fine editorial faculty, and his long experience 
give him an admirable equipment for hb new 
position. He will be greatly missed from New 
York, particularly by the younger literary men 
who, one evening in each week for several 
years, have gathered around him m his library, 
where the books overflowed from the shelves 
covering the walls, to the tables and the chairs, 
enjoying his hospitality and his delightful talk 
full of shrewdness and wit, and receiving from 
him many helpful suggestions. As a writer, Mr. 
Jordan is not nearly as well known as he ought 
to be, for most of his best work, clear, precise, 
and to the point, has been published anony- 
mously. The papers on "Mental Training,*' 
however, which have appeared over his own 
signature, have attracted attention and excited 
discussion. Mr. Jordan has lately written a 
series of articles for the Ladies^ Home Journal^ 
one of which appeared in the last number. 

New York possesses great attractiveness for 
writers, and at literary gatherings here it is inter- 
esting to observe the large number of authors 
who have come from the South and the West 
and from Canada, not to speak of Ne# Eng- 
land. The latest author of established reputa- 
tion to take up his residence here is Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, whom I should have referred to 
a few years ago as "the Canadian poet," but 
whose more recent achievements have given him 
a conspicuous place among prose writers as well. 
Mr. Roberts has just become the assistant editor 



of the Illustrated American^ which, under the 
editorship of Mr. Francis Bellamy, formerly of 
the Ladies^ Home Journal and of the Youik*s 
Companion^ has made a great advance during 
the past year. The acquisition of Mr. Roberts 
means that the paper will be even further 
strengthened. 

Mr. Roberts has already had considerable 
editorial experience as the first editor of the 
Toronto Week ; but since taking his degree at 
the University of New Brunswick in *8i, he has 
devoted himself chiefly to teaching and writing. 
For several years he was professor of English at 
King's College, Nova Scotia, resigning two years 
ago to devote himself to some exacting literary 
work, which he has now completed. Though 
only in the middle thirties, he has publbhed 
several volumes of verse which have given him 
a conspicuous place in the group of Canadian 
poets, and two volumes of short stories, and he 
recently completed his first romance, A Forge in 
the Forest^ and A History of Canada. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen's Farthest Norths which the 
Harpers are soon to bring out, will undoubtedly 
be in its kind not only the greatest book of the 
year, but one of the greatest ever published. 
The significance of his journey is shown by the 
fact that, though for nearly three hundred years 
previous explorers had traveled only one and 
fifty miles nearer the North Pole, Dr. Nansen 
went two hundred miles beyond their farthest 
point. During his journey he kept a careful 
record of his experiences and his scientific ex- 
periments, and he made a large number of pho- 
tographs and sketches, so that the book is likely 
to be a model of completeness. Its publication 
is sure to stimulate the already strong interest 
in Arctic exploration. Only the other day here 
in New York, Lieutenant Peary publicly ex- 
pressed his belief that the North Pole would 
surely be reached, adding that Dr. Nansen's ex- 
perience proved the advisability of sending out 
small expeditions. 

It is said that the Constables, the English 
publishers, paid $50,000 for the MS. of Farthest 
North y and Dr. Nansen will doubtless make as 
much as this amount, if not more, by his lectures 
in England and in this country. A few months 
ago the Daily Chronicle^ of London, paid Nan- 
sen one thousand pounds for a telegram of fif- 
teen hundred words, and four thousand pounds 
for an article of the same length. As this is an 
authenticated fact, it will doubtless go on record 
among the highest payments ever received by 
prose writers. 

Mr. C. D. Lanier, in his interesting paper on 
Rudyard Kipling in the Review of Reviews^ re- 
fers to the story of the report, current early in 
Kipling's career, that Rudyard Kipling was the 
pseudonym of a young Harvard man who had 
lived in India. Mr. Lanier, however, has been 
misinformed with r^ard to some of the details, 
and, as the story has been revived, it might as 
well be correctly told. The report originated 
through the conversation of two Harvard men, 
one of whom had been impressed by the re- 
semblance between the stories of Rudyard Kip- 
ling and the stories of Indian life, published a 
few years before while both men were in college, 
by Mr. H. G. Bruce. •* Kipling is known to have 
lived in India for several years," said one, " and 
Bruce was brought up in India; his parents were 
missionaries out there. Kipling has lately gone 
back to India ; so has Bruce. Kipling's style is 



like Bruce's old style, but since he left Cam- 
bridge Bruce has probably developed. The dif- 
ference in names is explained simply by Bruce's 
desire to begin, as many others have done, by 
writing under a pseudonym. All these things 
convince me that Kipling and Bruce are the 
same." The other Harvard man, who was in- 
terested, but not convinced by this argument, 
repeated it to a third Harvard man, connected 
with the Boston Herald^ who likewise hap- 
pened to be a classmate of Mr. Bruce's, and 
he promptly published a note in his paper, say- 
ing it was reported that Mr. Kipling was Mr. 
Bruce. The item naturally created a stir, and 
finally reached Mr. Kipling himself, who must 
have been amused. As for Mr. Bruce, who at the 
time happened to be passing the summer near 
Plymouth, Mass., he paid no attention to the 
matter, beyond saying, when offered a plate of 
tarts at a dinner given by some of his friends, 
that he would take two, one for Kipling and one 
for Bruce. 

Mr. Marion Crawford has had sad fortune 
as a playwright. His dramatization of Doetor 
Claudius^ made in collaboration with Mr. Harry 
St. Maur, was severely criticized by the news- 
papers on the day after its first production, 
and it was pronounced a failure. The collab- 
orators, however, refused to accept this verdict, 
and pluckily set to work on a revision of the 
drama. In its revised form, however, it did 
not win popular favor, and on last Saturday 
night it was withdrawn. Mr. Crawford says 
that he is not discouraged and he proposes to 
go on writing plays. With his skill in devising 
dramatic situations it would seem as if there 
could be no doubt of his ultimate success in 
the new field. 

Miss M. E. Ford's literary conferences at the 
Waldorf, to which I referred in my last letter, 
have been so successful that it is possible they 
will be repeated here during Lent. Several 
writers have taken part in the discussions fol- 
lowing Miss Ford's talks, among others Prof. 
F. Edge Kavanagh, who has spoken at several 
meetings with admirable force and point, varied 
with a delightful humor. 

John D. Barry. 



00LLE0TI0N8 OF SHORT STORIES. 



Soldier Stories. 
We have here the "cream" of Rudyard Kip- 
ling's short tales under an alluring title. The 
book comprises "With the Main Guard," "The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft," " The Man Who 
Was," "The Courting of Dinah Shadd," "The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney," "The Tak- 
ing of Lungtungpen," and "The Madness of 
Private Ortheris." Macmillan's book ideas are 
always happy, and this is one of the happiest. 

[li.So] 

Pennyroyal and Mint. 

What class of people do some of our authors 
associate with that they can write so many sto- 
ries of the kind like these twenty- one by Sophie 
Swett ? Judged by such fiction New England- 
ers are queer folk indeed — illiterate, crude, 
destitute of taste, ignorant of all the amenities, 
graces, and sweet charities of life, narrow, big- 
oted, and either bearing the burden of disap- 
pointment in love or worse disappointment in 
marriage. Granted that some of the incidents 
are irresistibly ludicrous, and that there is great 
LJiyiLiz-tJU uy ^^^-^ ^^>^ x^>^ -TL iv^ 
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temptation to a writer with the ability which 
this author undeniably has of giving them "a 
good setting out," have we not had enough of 
it ? [Estes & Lauriat. I1.25.] 

Field Clover and Bunch Qrass. 

Another collection in the same style is Field 
Clover and Bunch Grass^ by Susan Hartley 
Swett, with the same troubles and the same 
types. For readers who are not satiated with 
this sort of writing here are sixteen stories 
more, with their tragedies and comedies. [Estes 
& Lauriat. Each, 11.25.] 

A Clever Child. 
Remarkable for only one thing — that it found 
a publisher. All the stories are commonplace, 
overburdened with incident, and tedious. As 
far as construction goes they are more like 
novelettes than short stories. The cover is the 
most attractive part of the book, with a fasci- 
nating greenish, yellowy color as an artistic de- 
sign. [Rand, McNally & Co. ^i.oo.] 

Some Whims of Fate. 
Advisedly we call these tales entertaining, 
for although all are sad in tone, their sadness 
b of a kind so artificial that it will not provoke 
a tear or a sigh, while the situations are novel 
enough to arouse real interest The best of 
the tales is "A Man I Met," and *' A Cowl in 
Cracon," in spite of its futile name, is also very 
good. Were M^nie Muriel Dowie to infuse 
more of the directness and simplicity which 
were so attractive in A Girl in the Karpathians 
into her future writings it would be agreeable 
to her readers, for she has undoubted talent 
and style. [John Lane, ^i.oo.] 

That First Affair and Other Sketches. 

That inimitable account of **Mrs. Lofter's 
Ride " is only one of the attractions of Mr. J. 
A. Mitchell's book. The title story, familiar to 
Lifers readers, is Mr. Mitchell's own charming 
version of the Garden of Eden. But in the in- 
dividual praise of these two, we do not mean at 
all to place second in interest the other sketches 
of the collection — "Two Portraits," "The Man 
Who Vanished," and" A Bachelor's Supper" 
— each one of which has its own peculiar charm 
of humor or pathos. Mr. Mitchell is certainly 
one of the brightest of our short-story writers. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. ^1.25.] 
Old Country Idylls. 

We seem to have met before most of the in- 
cidents and the characters which figure in these 
short stories by John StafiEord, and not once 
only, but repeatedly and in many forms. There 
is the true-love entanglement, brought about by 
a base rival and a treacherous postmaster who 
suppresses letters; there is the discarded son's 
sweet wife slipping into the household disguised 
as an amanuensis and winning the old squire's 
obdurate heart; there is the high-minded ad- 
mirer who retires from a mistaken sense of 
honor, marries another, and only gets the ten- 
der, clinging, little Connie as his second wife, 
etc. All these are familiar to our minds, but 
we do not much mind seeing them again, and 
it may be that we cannot see them too often. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. ^1.25.] 

The Desire of the Byes. 

Grant Allen is less successful in short stories 
than in the longer novels, which give him space 
for the expansion of complicated plots and start- 



ling incidents. Several of the stories in hb 
recent collection. The Desire of the Eyes, 
seem like novels in embryo, sketches yet to 
be developed. Yet Mr. Allen is versatile and 
clever, and will be read with considerable in- 
terest "The Mysterious Occurrence in Picca- 
dilly" b one of those which center round a 
single occurrence. Two or three tell the story 
of a love between those of widely separated 
races. One of these, "The Reverend John 
C reedy," describes a marriage between a re- 
fined, cultivated Englbh girl and a negro mis- 
sionary, brought up in England and educated 
at Oxford, whose veneer of civilization is fi- 
nally overcome by his savage instincts. It is 
story. [R. F. Fenno & Co. ^1.25.] 

An Blephant's Track. 
For variety of plot, power of suggestion, and 
fitness of style M. E. M. Davis is one of our 
most satisfactory writers of short stories, and 
this collection has proved to be one of the 
popular books of the season. We hope that 
she b not going to neglect the one-volume 
novel, however, since she has shown herself so 
fully capable of keepbg the interest of her 
readers. Nearly all of these stories have been 
printed either in the Atlantic or in publications 
of the Harpers, and are thus comparatively well 
known, though they gain, as stories often do, by 
appearance in book form. The humor and pa- 
thos are skillfully blended and many of the sto- 
ries, especially those " From the Quarter," are 
passionately dramatic. [Harper & Brothers. 

^1.25.] 

The Lucky Number. 

Ten strong, condensed stories, told with great 
sympathy, make up a small volume by I. K. 
Friedman, and are the result of careful studies 
of the slums of Chicago. They circle about a 
saloon called The Luciy Number, which is the 
title of the book. The writer has exceptional 
ability for grasping an incident or a situation 
and bringing out its significance. It is a nar- 
row, hard, sharp, cruel kind of life into which he 
penetrates, and his men, women, and children 
are among the outcasts of the world; but he 
treats hb subject with pathos, and with vivid- 
ness brings out the strength, the weakness, the 
sadness, and the sin. The stories are strikingly 
original, clean cut, and complete. [Way & Wil- 
liams. ^1.25.] 



OnfiBEVT FIOTION. 



Life the Accuser. 
Another problem novel, this time a story of 
that hideous thing, a husband's unfaithfulness, 
and the marvel of a wife's frantic strivings to 
comprehend. A vain, piteous striving that 
suggests one of Kipling's poems, where it says 
that a woman never can understand or make 
allowances for such things — that the only 
woman who can U the sort who does not count. 
Miss E. F. Brooke has worked her plot out 
thoughtfully ; but for all that it b wretched and 
enervating and leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
[Edward Arnold. ^1.50.] 

Denounced. 

Thb b a story of the last of the Jacobite ris- 
ings in England, and its author, J. Bloundell- 
Burton, would seem rather in sympathy with 
the Stuart than the Hanoverian dynasty. Part 



of the action takes place in Paris, and in the 
Bastille, where the hero of the tale b incarcer- 
ated for nearly two years under a mistake as to 
hb name. Mr. Bloundell- Burton has evidently 
made a careful study of the ancient prison rec- 
ords and legend and the lettre- de-cachet sys- 
tem, and thb part of hb narrative has in it a 
good deal of interest and curious information. 
[D. Appleton & Co. see.] 

The Wi*ard. 
Thb, by Rider Haggard, b unquestionably an 
extraordinary story. l*he Rev. Thomas Owen, 
called by the spirit to Africa, accomplbhes the 
conversion of a tribe commonly r^^arded with 
fear and abhorrence, by performing greater mir- 
acles than the native wizard can. The native 
wizard compasses the death of Owen, but, con- 
quered by the Christian wizard's gentleness and 
forgiveness, repents, embraces the new religion, 
and sacrifices hb life in the civil war which rages 
between the converted king and his unconverted 
and troublesome brother. Being Rider Haggard 
Africans, thb b by no means too much to ex- 
pect of them. Thus Mr. Haggard answers hb 
own question, ''Has the age of miracle gone 
by?" The book has little artistic merit. We 
wonder whether Mr. Haggard will ever again 
rise to the really worthy standard of excellence 
in She. [Longmans, Green & Co. ^1.25.] 

The Joy of Life. 

Emma Wolf has not written the jubilant story 
that its title implies. Certainly neither of the 
two heroes, Antony Trent, the practical, or 
C3rril Trent, the dreamer, achieved the consum- 
mate happiness of exbtence. Emma Wolf's 
books are always interestin::^, and it were a 
shame to spoil the climax of thb one by details 
of the varying course through which its flesh 
and blood characters move. It b enough to 
promise an earnest story from a strong, pure 
pen. [A. C. McClurg & Co. ^i.oo.] 

The Girl at the Dower House. 

Agnes Gibcme is the author of thb long 
novel. It affords pleasing glimpses of Englbh 
life, and portrays two fine characters in Mr. Jes- 
sop, the vicar, and his daughter Ursula. The 
story runs along easily and is well told. The 
girl, Rhea, urged on by her ambitious mother, 
prombes to marry the middle-aged Cliffe who 
b desperately in love with her because of a 
fancied resemblance to the betrothed whom he 
lost in a railroad accident. Thb b not so bad 
as might be ; and when she tells him she hates 
him, and he leaves her just before the wedding 
day, thb is endurable ; but when he comes back 
because he cannot live without her, we lose all 
patience with that sort of hero. [Thomas Whit- 
Uker. ^1.50.] 

A Widow Well Left. 
Thb, by R. Manifold Craig, b a capital novel- 
ette of the kind o£ which a good comedy — in a 
serious vein — could be made. Mrs. Newton, 
young and lovely, is supposed to be a widow, 
as her husband in the Indian service was re- 
ported slain in a skirmish with the natives. A 
dashing colonel b desperately anxious to marry 
her, but the intriguing, youthful mother of Nora 
secures him for herself. Years later Philip 
TumbuU, several years the widow's junior, falls 
in love with her, but she puts him off with the 
agreement that he may come with hb suit again 
after a certain time. Meanwhile, Nora's lovdy 
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daughter is growing up, and the outcome is that 
she and Philip are in love ; and so there is an- 
other marriage of one of Mrs. Newton's suitors 
where she is not the bride. However, Colonel 
Newton is not dead, but after years in prison 
comes home to his wife, and everybody is 
happy. [Westminster: The Roxburghe Press. 
Sixpence.] 

Not All the King's Horses. 
Such is the jaunty title of an unhappy little 
story by Katherine Elwes Thomas. Worldli- 
ness, worldliness, worldliness is the theme of 
it, and out of such material runs the plot-thread 
of early love and broken faith, with the later 
consequences of studied policy and heartless- 
ness. A readable little book, if not a great one. 
[Cassell Publishing Co.] 

Jane. 

The "Social Incident" related by Marie Cor- 
elli in this novel, or rather novelette, relates 
to the fortunes of Jane Belmont, a country gentle- 
woman of fifty, who, having unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded to a large inheritance, goes to London and 
experiments on the '* swagger set." The end of 
the experiment is disastrous. Miss Belmont, 
being persuaded into allowing her house to be 
used for a ball to receive royalty, is so angered 
and shocked at certain insolent incivilities offered 
to herself by her guests, that she dismisses them 
en masse, and retires to the country to lead a 
life more in accordance with her character and 
tastes. It is rather an amusing little tale, and 
happily free from the moral obliquities which 
too often stain and disfigure Miss Corelli's 
books. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75c.] 
Sonny. 

Southern of course, and almost equally, of 
course, humorous and pathetic is Miss Ruth 
McEnery Stuart's presentation of the growth 
and career of an only son in a middle-aged house- 
hold. The record begins with the birth of the 
astonishing infant, and ends with his marriage, 
and is kept by the rough, adoring father, who 
from first to last never could see a flaw in his 
child. It may have been this very love and 
trust which carried ** Sonny " through the cru- 
dities and mistakes of boyhood and vindicated 
so thoroughly his parent's faith in his powers 
and virtues. [The Century Co. |i.oo.] 

White Sand. 
M. C. Balfour has written a rather powerful but 
exceedingly disagreeable novel. In its clever- 
ness of construction and in its leading characters, 
it suggests the silly but popular Dodo, The 
heroine, Sylvia, is utterly selfish and frivolous, 
a flirt without heart or principle. She marries 
a noble man with high and pure ideals of woman- 
hood, but basely deserts him for a rival whom 
she finds more amusing. Her husband follows 
her to Paris, and succeeds in inducing her to 
leave this entertaining lover, and promises her 
if she will leave him to amuse her through life 
by allowing her to spend as much - money as she 
pleases and go wherever she desires. The con- 
trast between the patient, generous, self-sacrific- 
ing husband and the utterly selfish and heartless 
wife, is very strong, and many of the situations 
in the novel are powerful and dramatic It pre- 
sents however a view of English society which, 
if true, is degrading and disgusting. The moral 
tone of most of the characters and the atmos- 
phere in which they move is sensuous and worldly 



to the last degree. The book is written with 
considerable cleverness. [The Merriam Co. 
Ii.oo.] 

Tomalyn's Quest. 
This exciting novel, by G. B. Burgin, rather 
in the style of The Sowers, relates the experi- 
ences of a young English lad who is private 
secretary to an English officer, who in his turn 
is constructing fortifications in Turkey. Rus- 
sian spies, murderers, and plots of all kinds 
keep up the reader's interest from beginning to 
end, and there is not a dull page in the book, 
though there are several ridiculous ones. Had 
some ruthless friend with a sense of humor and 
a pair of scissors gone over Tomalyn's Quest 
with the author it could have been made an 
excellent novel of the sensational order. The 
Russian spy would not have said, "I must hunt 
out the Borgia receipt for fruit," although he 
might have poisoned the fruit, and several in- 
cidents connected with the removal of the hero- 
ine's "facial blembhes," to quote from the 
advertisement column, would have been modi- 
fied or omitted. However, these faults, like 
the heroine's ugliness, are but skin-deep, and 
we advbe those in search of a good novel of 
adventure to try Tomalyn's Quest, [Harper & 
Brothers. I1.25.] 



BEOENT POETET. 



A Winter Swallow. 
If Miss Edith Thomas's song was as effort- 
less as it is musical it would leave little to be 
desired. But often in reading her poems there 
is the sense of elaboration, of art which over- 
tops feeling, of a straining after the confected 
rather than the simple phrase; and this is a 
pity, for few American women have her gift 
and her touch. Recalling the best she has 
done, the bits which linger on forever in the 
memory like 

The river flows, so softly flows, 
and 

Send thou a messenger to me, 

one longs to fill her soul with some over- mas- 
tering feeling which should force her to say 
simply and directly the beautiful thought in her 
mind. One of the simplest poems in the new 
volume — its simplicity being its main charm — 
is ** Vos non Vobis." [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
11.50.] 

Blue and Gold. 

Mr. William S. Lord, the author of this small 
volume of verses, is of the school if not com- 
panionship of the late Eugene Field. Many of 
the verses, like his, are addressed to children 
under nursery names — ** Nautical Ned," " Stum- 
ble Toe," etc. They have the same general 
quality and pretty gift of jingle. For the more 
mature effusions, some are graceful, all pleas- 
ing, none show peculiar power or capacity of 
feeling, all compare favorably with the average 
poetry of the day. [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Ii.oo.] 

The Strike and Other Poems. 
George Benson Hewetson is the author of a 
thin volume of poems, all revelatory of earnest, 
lofty feeling, not always poetically expressed. 
The first and longest poem gives its name to 
the book. It is a tribute of sympathy to the 
poor and oppressed and an outburst of indig- 
nation with the oppressors. Among the others 



are " An Ode to Liberty," •* An Ode to Wash- 
ington," a poem to Poland on the expulsion of 
the Poles from Silesia, and another celebrating 
the entrance of the Italian troops into Rome. 
A handful of epigrams are as good as anything 
in the book. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.25.] 

Poems by Robert Loyeman. 
Of the rondelai and virelas and highly con- 
fected order are these poems, all short, many 
of them but a single quatrain. They are not 
the poems which touch or teach, still less those 
which live in the memory, but some of them 
have a grace of their own, as in " The Truant." 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.oo.] 

The Skeleton's Message. 
Such is the rather melancholy title of a rather 
melancholy book of verses by Lydia Landon 
Elliott, a liquid, alliterative name, marvelously 
appropriate for the writer of just such gentle, 
sentimental verses as these. There are many 
writers of minor poems today who have ready 
command of meter and rhytlim, and many oth- 
ers whose thought rings fresh and true, even 
when it is inharmoniously expressed; but this 
writer can lay little claim to anything more than 
an appreciation of the poetic and striking in 
nature and life. She b woefully deficient in hu- 
mor or she could not allow such an anti-climax 
as the closing lines to her first poem or the 
opening stanzas of "The East Wind Blows," 
which begins 

The east wind blows, the west wind blows, 
The leaves twirl round, low sinks the rose ; 
In my heart a place all covered with snows 
Is icy cold, as tho' 'twere froze. 

Worst of all are the first four lines of "At 
My Father's Grave," from which we forbear 
to quote out of respect to the thought em- 
bodied in the lines. [The Inland Pub. Co.] 

Qreen Arras. 
The author of this exquisitely printed little 
volume has evidently drunk deep of the inspira- 
tion of Tennyson and Rossetti. lie alternately 
reminds us of both, but notably of Rossetti, and 
the illustrations of the poems are of the kind 
with which Rossetti has made us familiar — 
strange, obscure, writhing shapes, with unlovely 
faces, yet infused with an odd, unexplainable 
charm. Of the poems, many have great grace 
and are full of delicate though passionate feel- 
ing, while in a few, constraining himself after 
the pattern of his master, the author is unpleas- 
antly physical. [Way & Williams. $1.25.] 



HISTOBT. 



Outline History of Germany, Just the little 
book that a good many persons are looking for, 
to tell them in small space and with a rapid 
movement the leading facts of the origin, devel- 
opment, and organization of the present German 
Empire. The whole story is here in about 
350 pages, told by Mrs. H. C. Hawtrey, an 
English writer, who has previously performed 
the same service for Italy. Everything, of 
course, is in the most condensed and compact 
form, but the ethnological foundations are well 
uncovered and carefully surveyed, and a feature 
of value is the series of tables at the end, giving 
the names, descent, and other particulars of 
reigning families. There is a full index, and 
there are good historical maps, but we miss a 
table of contents. [Longm^s. Green & Co.] 
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Compendium of Church History, Professor 
Zenos of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
at Chicago is the author of this little manual, 
which b an excellent one. The standpoint is 
denominational, it is true, but the vision of the 
author b not cramped, and he seems to us to 
have handled his large and heavy subject with 
ease and dexterity, and with fairness to all con- 
cerned. The book is scarcely a quarter the 
size of Professor Fisher's, which in intent and 
plan it somewhat resembles, has an index, mar- 
ginal notes, and a full table of contents, and is 
in all respects well made. [Presbyterian Board. 
Ii.oo.] 

Handbook of Creek and Roman History, By 
George Castegnier. A little annotated index to 
prominent proper names in the field indicated, 
useful for reference in the hands of young stu- 
dents. [American Book Co. 50c.] 

The Story of the Romans. A Roman history 
in a few less than three hundred pages, divided 
into 102 chapters, obviously very short, and 
written down to the level of young readers in the 
legible hand of H. A. Guerber, with many and 
uncommonly good pictures. [American Book 
Co. 60c] 

Cameos from English History. The eighth 
series in the same line from the accomplished 
hand of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, who still 
prefers to be known as the author of The Heir 
of Redclyffe, These more than four hundred 
pages of fine type contain forty-five "cameos" 
or chapters, and a copious index, and the vol- 
ume, though only i6mo, with its more than five 
hundred words to a page, actually contains far 
more matter than many much more pretentious 
volumes. The stream of English history is 
here followed for nearly a century, from the 
Pentland Rising in 1662 to the end of the House 
of Stuart in the person, plots, and misfortunes 
of Prince Charles Edward in George IPs time. 
Miss Yonge's plentiful use of anecdote and 
incident gives much life and picturesqueness to 
her narrative. [The Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East. 
Into this primer of two hundred pages Robert E. 
Anderson may be said to have compressed the 
substance of such works as Rawlinson's on the 
Oriental monarchies — Egypt, Chaldea, Baby- 
lonia, the Hittites, Phoenicians, and Hebrews, 
the Arabs, and the Persians. There are maps, 
one or two illustrations, as of the Moabite Stone, 
and an index. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 



REUGIOUS READING. 

St, Paul. His Life and Times. Not a large 
work, but a scholarly one; not well printed, 
but well written; not for superficial readers, 
but for students who wish to go below the sur- 
face, and who are competent to weigh the state- 
ments of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
and of the Epistles over against the criticism 
of such destructionists as Pfleiderer and Renan. 
The author, Professor Iverach, of Aberbeen, is 
at home in his field, abreast with the foremost 
lines of German scholarship, open-minded, 
critical, warm-hearted, reverent, and thorough. 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 7Sc.] 

Inspiration Considered as a Trend, There 
is herein a clear, candid, and cogent not 



convincing statement of the case for the in- 
spiration of the Bible as other books are not 
inspired; of that view which holds the Chris- 
tian Scriptures to be something more than 
mere literature. Brooklyn people and others 
who are disturbed over the teachings of the 
pastor of Plymouth pulpit will find in Dr. 
Faunce's 250 pages not so brilliant a discus- 
sion of the subject as Dr. Abbott's, but one 
quite as scholarly and face to face with all 
that is claimed by the "higher criticism." 
[American Baptist Pub. Society, i.oo.] 

The Southern Baptist Pulpit. A book of 365 
pages containing thirty-three sermons, by as 
many representative Baptist preachers belonging 
to the Southern Baptist Convention, which claims 
to be the largest deliberative body in the world. 
Some of the sermons are accompanied with 
woodcut portraits of the authors and brief bi' 
ographical notes. [American Baptist Pub. 
Society. $2.00.] 

Sermons for the Church Year. (Seventh 
Series.) l/ew Starts in Life, (Eighth Series.) 
By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. We 
have in these two volumes additions to the 
gradually growing library of the sermons of 
one of the greatest of modern preachers, and 
it is as a preacher that Phillips Brooks will 
be longest and most tenderly remembered. 
Forty- two discourses in all are here added to 
the more than one hundred that have gone 
before. One of the marked features of these 
sermons is the way in which, with the mere 
citation of the text and the announcement of 
the theme, a new light seems to flash upon 
the mind. [E. P. Dutton & Co. Each, $1.75.] 

To TVie Prophets of the Christian Faith 
eleven clergyman have contributed, chief among 
them Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Marcus Dods, 
and Dean Farrar. Considering expectations 
naturally aroused, it is a disappointing book. 
The essays are of unequal merit and are all 
far too brief for thoroughness. Possibly the 
best is Professor Fairbairn's appreciative but 
discriminating chapter on Jonathan Edwards. 
Dr. Munger has a suggestive word about Hor- 
ace Bushnell. [The Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

Lauda Sion. Five lectures are here bound 
up together in the unity which characterized 
their delivery before the Church Club of New 
York last year; their subjects the great Litur- 
gical Hymns of the Church, namely, the Psal- 
ter, Hymns of the Eucharist, Hymns of the 
Daily Ofiices, Hymns of the Ordinal, and the 
Te Deum, and their respective authors the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Peters, the Bbhops of Vermont, 
Indiana, and New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
William R. Huntington. [E. & J. B. Young 
& Co. sec]. 

The Religion of Manhood, By John Owen 
Coit. A thin book in two senses, somewhat 
in the line of the thoughts of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius ; original thoughts interspersed 
with bits of selected verse; about half the 
book entirely selections. The general tone 
rather pensive, and the prevailing note a dis- 
like of the Christian religion. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.] 

The Creed and the Prayer, The fourteen 
chapters of the Rev. Dr. J. W. Johnston's book 
were discourses to the Brooklyn congregation of 
which he b pastor. They are vigorous, fervid, 
abound in illustrations, manifest a robust Chris- 



tian faith, and offer a solution of the problem of 
evil which is at least striking. [Eaton & Mains. 
$1.20.] 

THE PERI0DI0AL8. 

The Fortnightly Review. The "Brilliant 
Irish Novelist " who is the subject of Mr. Bar- 
nett- Smith's biographical and critical sketch in 
the January number of this review is the late 
William Carleton, bom in 1794, died in 1869, 
and a typical Irish novelist he was, gifted, 
erratic, merry and morose by turns, passionate 
and impulsive, given to debt and whisky, six 
feet high, a splendid dancer, a "favorite with 
the dark-eyed Irish colleens," imaginative, fond 
of adventure and romance, with a look like 
Scott and still more like Bums, a tutor, a 
pedestrian, improvident, unconventional, many 
times in love, a joumalist, a critic, and almost 
an actor. Mr. Bamett- Smith calls him "one of 
the truest, the most powerful, and the tenderest 
delineators of Irish life." 

The CosmopoUs, as we have before ap- 
prised our readers, is an English monthly 
made up in three languages, English, French, 
and German. The nearly three hundred pages 
of its January number are about equally di- 
vided between the three. This polyglot char- 
acter certainly gives this magazine a unique 
place among the monthlies, and it fills it well. 
Among the articles in German b one on the 
theater in Berlin; among the French are ar- 
ticles on Ibsen in France, and on Shakespeare 
in France under the old rigime ; and in the 
English department, amongst much other mat- 
ter of interest, we find a second chapter of 
Max M tiller's literary recollections, the subject 
of which installment is largely Froude. We 
should think that Cosmopolis would secure 
many readers in this country because of the 
opportunity it affords to persons who wish to 
cultivate their knowledge of French and Ger- 
man to do so in a very fresh and entertaining 
way. The magazine is finely printed, and is 
published in London by Fisher Unwin, at half 
a crown monthly. The February number pre- 
serves well the distinct character of the review, 
with some twenty articles divided between Eng- 
lish, French and German, of which ''Italian 
Literature pf the Day," " Jokai as a Novelist," 
**Le Movement des Id^es en France," and 
" Pierre Loti," — the latter one of the six German 
articles — are notable. 

Review of Reviews. Besides the political 
articles, which in this monthly are always fresh 
and timely, we find in the February number two 
well illustrated papers on the late Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, with many portraits; a similarly 
well illustrated sketch of Rudyard Kipling, who 
must on the whole be considered the foremost 
literary figure of the present hour; and a sym- 
posium on Robert Browning, the two contribu- 
tors to which are Dean Farrar and the Rev. 
Herbert Stead. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. Among 
the minor articles in the February number is one 
of major interest, descriptive of a new vehicle of 
locomotion now running on the island of Zea- 
land, Denmark, both on sea and land. This 
singular cross between a tram-car and a steam- 
launch, this land bird which is also a water-fowl, 
is nothing but an ordinary boat, fitted with steam 
power and supplied with a screw at the stem 
and two pair of wheels on/tB^ bottom.^ 
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machinery is so ingeniously contrived and 
adapted to its twofold function that, having 
plowed the waves, the boat-car can run up on 
the land and along on the rails, the same engine 
supplying the power both for the screw in the 
water and for the wheels on the ground. Verily 
wonders will never cease, and the spectacle of 
thb nondescript plunging off the rails into the 
sea or running from the sea up onto the rails, 
indifferently, loaded with living freight and 
seeming as much at home in one element as on 
the other, would be a spectacle for gods and 
men. 

The Magaxine of Art. We find in the Feb- 
ruary number a very interesting article on the 
art work of Mr. Bartram Hiles, a young Eng- 
lishman, bom in Bristol, who, when he was eight 
years old lost both of his arms through an acci- 
dent by what the English call a tram-car. Be- 
fore this accident he had manifested a taste for 
drawing which the loss of his arms in no way 
extinguished. With heroic fortitude he set about 
learning to hold his pencils and brushes in his 
mouth, and after surmounting technical diffi- 
culties before which many would have retired 
in despair, he achieved success in so high a 
degree as to actually win prizes for freehand 
drawing, and he still continues to earn his own 
livelihood with his maimed body with every 
prospect of brilliant success. The story of his 
achievements, in spite of almost disheartening 
infirmity, is a lesson of inspiration to many 
others who work despondently under disadvan- 
tages far less serious. 

McClare'8. Thirty life portraits of Washing- 
ton engraved on wood are the foremost attract- 
ion of the February number, a collection which 
possesses great interest and demands the atten- 
tion of all students of his life and illustrators of 
his history. There is also in the same number 
an illustrated account of the making of an Ox- 
ford Bible, which all the owners of one of those 
remarkable editions will be interested to read. 

New England Magazine. The February 
number has an illustrated sketch of the late 
William Hamilton Gibson, the illustrations be- 
ing several portraits and views of his homes. 
The writer, Mr. John Coleman Adams, classes 
him with Thoreau and John Burroughs. 



HEW EDITIONS. 



The seventh volume of the new and beautiful 
edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie's ** Novels, Tales, 
and Sketches," which b the general title of the 
set, contains Part II of Sentimental Tommys 
and b followed by an eighth volume, the 
contents of which are My Lady Nicotine and 
Margaret Ogilvy^ the latter of which has just 
been the subject of notice in our columns. In 
hb Introduction Mr. Barrie playfully says : 

Readers unknown to me frequently write to 
ask whether I have really given up smoking, 
and, whether or not, will I kindly let them know 
where the Arcadia Mixture is to be got ? But I 
seldom answer either question. After keeping 
it locked in my breast for years, however, let me 
here divulge a dark secret. When I began to 
write thb book I was no smoker. 

And then he goes on to confess that by the 
time hb hero had clearly demonstrated the folly 
of smoking, he was a convert to the practice. 
[Charles Scribner*s Sons.] 

Sappho and Jack^ the first-named in one vol- 



ume and the second in two, are the latest issues 
in the elegant reprint of Daudet's stories, re- 
spectively by Henry Frith and Laura Ensor. 
By restricting the type to a small area, and al- 
lowing margins of the broadest, the text of 
Sappho is expanded to a volume of the size of 
one of the two of Jack^ so that it may appear 
uniform therewith; in Jack^ the margins jrield 
much more space to the printed page. In both, 
the abundant illustrations are a marvel of the 
artbt's genius and the engraver's skill, and 
are in every way a continual delight to the eye, 
as are pa]>er, print, and binding ; making of the 
books of this set one of the choicest of additions 
to the choice books of a library. [The Mac- 
mill an Co. Each volume, |i.oo.] 

Here is Carlyle*s Sartor Resartus again, thb 
time in working dress for student's and school- 
room use, with seventy pages of critical introduc- 
tion, the lines of the text numbered for easy 
reference, and more than one hundred pages of 
notes, also indexes. All of which serves to make 
this a capital edition for its purpose. [Ginn & 
Co. $1.40.] 

Bulwer*s drama of Richelieu b presented in a 
volume of great elegance, the main features of 
which are the paper and the illustrations, the 
latter by F. C. Gordon, including not only wood- 
cuts inside and outside of the text, but a number 
of process plates of the choicest quality. The 
execution of these b a matter for study, and 
they illuminate the text of the play in a most 
artbtic and effective way. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
I2.00.] 

MISOELLANT. 

Lee's Home and Business Instructor, A small 
book, which will slip into the pocket, giving in 
concise form and popular terms directions for 
acquiring good penmanship, writing proper 
letters of all kinds, keeping accounts, transact- 
ing banking business, threading the mazes of 
social life, making after-dinner speeches ( I ) etc ; 
a sort of practical every-day manual of how to 
do the fifty and one things that almost everybody 
has to do in dealing with the modem world. 
[Chicago: Lahrd & Lee.] 

American Orations, Professor Woodburn of 
Indiana University has re- edited with hbtorical 
and textual notes thb collection of nine great 
American speeches, originally edited with intro- 
ductions by the late Professor Johnston of what 
is now Princeton University. The orators are 
Rufus King, William Pinkney, Wendell Phillips, 
John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, 
and Sumner ; Phillips being represented by his 
two speeches on the " Murder of Lovejoy " and 
on "the Philosophy of the Abolition Move- 
ment." The volume b a second in its series, 
and b devoted exclusively to the controversy 
over slavery. The notes are copious, and full 
of historical and political information. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] 

A Manual of Common School Law, by C. W. 
Bardeen, though rather thin than thick, has a 
surprbing amount of condensed information 
between its covers, designed primarily for use in 
the State of New York, but with numerous refer- 
ences to the law in many other States. [Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Publbhed by the author.] 

New American Supplement to the Encyclofcedia 
Britannica, Vol. I. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, while in important respects the foremost 
work of its class now before the public, b defi- 



cient at points, one of which is contemporary 
biography; especially so for American readers. 
The volume under review is the first of a set of 
five, edited by Professor Kellogg of the Kansas 
State University, intended to remedy some of 
these defects, particularly in the department of 
biography of living men. To a fair extent these 
five volumes, if completed upon the plan indi- 
cated in this the first, will make an encyclopaedia 
by themselves fitted to be useful to many per- 
sons who cannot afford the whole large and 
costly work. There are illustrations, coarsely 
engraved, and the typography has a cheap look, 
but the type b large and the binding strong. 
[The Werner Co.] 

A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica. This small tender to a great 
work, prepared by Mr. James Baldwin, b in- 
tended to serve those users of the latter who 
do not know exactly how to make their way 
through its vast spaces, and who need directions 
to its hidden passages and secret storehouses of 
information. This it does by an ingenious top- 
ical analysis which maps out the whole contents 
of the many volumes, and puts the reader in 
possession of clews to the labyrinth which will 
lead him where he wants to go and into the pres- 
ence of exactly what he wants to find. [The 
Werner Co.] 



HEW8 AHD HOTES. 

— Mr. James Otb of Portland, Maine, 
might be called, as far as his work b con- 
cerned, a veteran in hb own particular field. 
He b a popular writer for boys, and hb suc- 
cess b well earned, for he has been a hard 
literary worker for nearly twenty-six years, 
having written, in addition to many serial 
stories, thirty-eight volumes, "none of which" 
the author modestly states, '*have been dead 
failures." Just at present Mr. Otis is in pos- 
session of an overflow of orders, never having 
had so many requests for work at the begin- 
ning of a year as he now has. He b fond of 
out-door life, going into the Maine woods 
each season, " with the horses and dogs," as 
he says, and living in tents during the summer ; 
and he is wise enough rarely to let that outing 
be encroached upon in any way by hb literary 
work. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of Boston 
will bring out very soon a juvenile by Mr. 
Otis, entitled The Wreck of the Circus, of 
which he has already read the proofs. His 
series of Stories of American History, begun 
three years ago, and of which Estes & Lauriat 
have already published five volumes, have proven 
good sellers. The sixth volume will be issued 
thb year, and it will deal with incidents of the 
Siege of Boston. Mr. A. L. Burt of New York 
has in hand for the coming season another book 
entitled Three Boys of '76, and the same pub- 
Ibher contemplates bringing out a second vol- 
ume by Mr. Otb within the year. Thb inde- 
fatigable author is now at work upon a juvenile, 
based on incidents of the Revolution, which he 
is writing for the Pcnn Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia. The story will have to do with Bene- 
dict Arnold at the Siege of Quebec. 

— The Fleming H. Revel! Co. announce the 
eighth thousand of the life of Kev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon of Boston and, in style uniform there- 
with, a life of the late Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Deems of New York. 
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— Mr. James Jefifrey Roche, the editor of 
The Pilot and the author of Songs and Satires 
and Bailor ds of Blue Water ^ will soon pub- 
lish through Messrs. Stone & Kimball his latest 
work, Her Majesty the King: A Romance of the 
Harem, The manuscript is now in the hands 
of the artist, Oliver Herford, for illustration. 

— Miss Helen Marr Hurd of Athens, Maine, 
who has already published two volumes of po- 
ems, has a new book of verse ready for the 
press. She has, also, two novels awaiting 
publication, while two unfinished serial stories 
are under her pen. 

— The Youth's Companion celebrates Wash- 
ngton*s Birthday all alone by itself by issuing 
a "Special Washington's Birthday Number,** 
the features of which are a gay cover, with a 
portrait of the Father of his Country without, 
and an article by Postmaster General Wilson 
within, on "Early Days of the American Post 
Office.*' In those " early days,** that is, in the 
year 1790, the first full year of Washington's 
administration, there were seventy- five post 
offices in the United States. Now there are 
more than seventy thousand. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce a second 
edition of TTie Bible as Literature, 

— The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce the last 
novel by the Duchess, under the title of Lovice. 

— The New Amsterdam Book Co., New York, 
announce Moltke*s -betters to His Wife^ in two 
volumes; Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Natu- 
ralist^ by William Crawford Williamson; How 
We Made Rhodesia^ by Major Leonard; The 
Highland Brigade in the Crimea, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sterling; The Court of England Under 
George IV; several volumes under the head of 
occult and theosophical literature ; and others in 
fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 

— The Macmillan Co. send us an announce- 
ment of books to be published the coming 
spring and summer which contains some sixty 
or seventy titles, among the most important of 
which are James Lane Allen's The Choir Invis- 
ible ; A Text Book of American Literature for 
High School Use, by Katharine Lee Bates; a 
volume of Occasional Papers, by the late Dean 
Church of St. Paul's; Prof. Albert S. Cook's 
Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose; a 
new story by Mr. Crawford, entitled A Rose 
of Yesterday ; a new and choice edition of Pepys*s 
Diary*, a critical study of Shakespeare by Dr. 
Georg Brandes; new editions of Heine, Hood, 
Wordsworth, and Charles Kinglsey; and of 
Zola's Lourdes, in two volumes. 

— Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have ready a 
Greek and Roman Mythology, by Profs. Karl P. 
Harrington and Herbert C. Tolman, Vander- 
bilt University. It is designed as a handbook 
for teachers as well as a text-book for secondary 
schools and colleges; and an Introduction to 
American Literature, by Prof. F. V. N. Painter 
of Roanoke College, embellished with portraits 
of sixteen of the greatest American authors. 

Foreign. 

— Mr Forman has soon to be published a 
bibliographical essay on the books of William 
Morris with many facsimilies that illustrate 
and give information about valuable manu- 
scripts. 

— The Clarendon Press is about to publish 
he Hebrew original of ten chapters of the 
Apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus lately discov- 



ered in the East, a leaf of which was brought 
to England last year by Mrs. Lewis of Cam- 
bridge. The edition now to be issued will 
have the Hebrew original and the accompany- 
ing English, Greek, Syriac, and old Latin ver- 
sions. 

— Ouida's new novel, The Massarenes, follows 
the fortunes of an emigrant to America who 
accumulates a fortune, returns with it to Eng- 
land, and tries to buy his way with it into good 
society. 

— Ibsen and Bjomson are now at swords' 
points in Copenhagen, if indeed blood has not 
been already drawn. Bjomson regards Ibsen's 
drama of John Gabriel Borkman as a covert 
attack upon himself, a charge which Ibsen flatly 
denies. But relations are strained between the 
two authors, and the English public is looking 
on with interest to see what will happen. 

— Nansen's new book, Farthest North, is 
ready in London from the press of Archibald 
Constable & Co., with numerous illustrations, 
in and out of the text, sixteen of which are 
colored plates. It is in two volumes. 

— Mr. Crockett's new novel, Ladi Z^v^, will 
be ready the middle of next month, illustrated. 

— A first edition of 35,000 copies of Marie 
Corel]i*s new novel, Ziska, has been exhausted 
before publication, and a second large edition is 
already in the press. 
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OH THB PAGE OF THE WATEE8.* 

THIS rather remarkable novel by Mrs. 
Flora Annie Steel, author of Miss 
Stuart's Legacy^ deals with the opening 
events of the Indian mutiny or rather with 
that part of them which were centered in 
and about Delhi. The characters are mainly 
historical, and so also, Mrs. Steel tells us, 
are most of the events. 

The tale opens six months before the 
outbreak with the purchase, in an idle 
moment, by an English oflScer, of a "holy" 
cockatoo, belonging to the King of Oude, 
whose effects are being sold at auction. 
The bird has been trained to utter the war 
cry of the Moslem faith. "Deen, Deen, 
Futteh Mohammed," and that an infidel 
should bid for it and outbid true believers, 
arouses a storm of revengeful passion in the 
native mind. Major Erlton gives it to the 
lady he is flirting with, she, in her turn, to 
the Major's wife, and Mrs. Erlton to a little 
boy who falls in love with it The cockatoo 
plays a part in all the narrative which 
follows — a sufficiently exciting one, as 
befits its theme, and made valuable by its 
vivid portraitures of certain noteworthy 
characters who have passed into history. 
General Nicholson is one of the best of 
these, and Hodson of Hodson*s Horse 
another. The latter stands before the 
reader's eyes like a sculpture, with his bril- 
liancy and dash, his tumultuous vanity, his 
daring, and the tinge of selfish cruelty 
which marred the nobler traits of his nature. 
Mrs. Steel does not attempt to disguise 
or defend the heavy incapacity and official 
paralysis of those first dreadful weeks, but 
states the facts plainly, and allows her 
readers to make their own deductions. She 
shows caution only in the suppression here 
and there of a name, but as these may easily 
be supplied from the official record of the 
Delhi episode, the omission does not count 
for much. 

The story as she tells it is of absorbing 
interest, and we recall no other mutiny 
Qovel — and not a few have been written — 
unless possibly it be Tlu Dilemma^ which 
gives on the whole so vivid and so power- 
ful a picture of that terrible time as this. 
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QBEEE AET OH QEEEH SOILt 

IT has been said (not irreverently, we 
think) that doubtless God might have 
made a better berry than the strawberry, 
but that He never did. We have some- 
times been tempted to think that perhaps 



•On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. SteeL The 
MacmiDan Co. Ir.so. 

t Greek Art on Greek Soil By James M. Hoppin. 
nhistratsd. Hoaghton, Mifflia & Co. |a.oo. 



a better book might have been written on 
England than Professor Hoppin's Old Eng- 
land^ but that a better one never was. And 
now we are moved to say that possibly a 
better book on Greece might be written 
than Professor Hoppin's Greek Art on 
Greek Sail, but we do not believe that 
one ever will be. As we remarked last 
week, it is laid on our table just in the 
nick of time, as the troubles in Crete and 
the rising of the Greeks against the Turks 
make Greece once more the luminous cen- 
ter of European politics and the focus of 
the eyes of the whole world. 

Professor Hoppin modestly gives his 
work a limitation in its title, but it is 
hardly limited to the one field of art, for 
it really covers the whole of Greece, its 
geography, its topography, its history, its 
architecture, its remains, its treasures of 
art, poetry, and romance, its legends, its 
people, and its modem life. We should 
not know where to turn to find a book 
which will so quickly and effectively place 
the reader upon Greek soil, and enable 
him to see the land and those who live 
upon it today with his own eyes, and to 
explore its past, and to taste the richness 
of its history, and to imbibe the hopes of 
its future, when it shall have shaken ofiE 
its present disabilities and have emerged 
into the strength and power of a really 
free and independent people. 

The book is founded not upon one visit 
but upon two, the last of which was as 
recent as two years ago, and the first of 
which was as long ago as when the au- 
thor was fresh from college, and when 
everything in the way of travel had to 
be done on foot or on horseback. Then 
were the days of bridle paths and brig- 
ands, whereas now Greece has some 2,500 
miles of good roads, and not less than 
seven railway lines, with others projected ; 
and not only railways, but a ship canal 
across the Isthmus, and electric lights and 
the trolley car are touching its territory 
with the impulses of modem life. Pro- 
fessor Hoppin mingles the recollections of 
his first visit with the impressions of his 
last, and forms out of the two a sort of 
composite picture, embracing wide gener- 
alizations. He looks at everything with a 
keen eye, with truly scientific judgment, 
with a cultivated taste, and with a mind 
familiar with all the long and varied story ; 
and the reader does not know which most 
to admire, the quiet fidelity with which he 
describes the present scene, or the affluent 
scholarship with which he uncovers the 
deeply buried past, and sets the whole 
of Greece, ancient and modem, dead and 
living, before the eye. 

There are fifteen chapters, to which is 
added an abstract and somewhat abstruse 
essay on the origin and idea of art. This 
last will require a careful reading, but the 
mastery of it will put the reader in poss> 
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session of certain great principles which 
will enable him the better to understand, 
interpret, and appreciate the art collec- 
tions of which Greece is so full. Of the 
chapters proper, two describe the living 
land of Greece, with its picturesque diver- 
sity, its glowing surface, its possibilities of 
fertility, its venerable priests, its pictur- 
esque peasants, its snow-capped moun- 
tains, the dancing and glistening waves 
that encompass its rocky shores, its hoary 
ruins, and its ragged paper money. There 
are two chapters on Delphi and Mount 
Parnassus, one on Marathon, four on 
Athens, modern and ancient, its Acrop- 
olis, and its extensive museums, in which 
are preserved many of the treasures of art 
that have been saved from the devasta- 
tion of time. There are also two chapters 
on Mycenae and Mycenaean art, with rem- 
iniscences of Schliemann*s wonderful dis- 
coveries. Then there are two chapters on 
Olympus and the Greek games, which 
have, of course, a special present inter- 
est growing out of the recent revival of 
those sports of ancient times. 

A word is due to the twelve illustratipns 
which embellish the volume, and which are 
woodcuts of excellent quality, occupying 
full pages, and reproducing interesting 
scenes or striking examples of Grecian 
art. 

The book as a whole, from the first page 
to the last, is one of the first-class, rich in 
learning, agreeable in style, kindly and 
sympathetic in feeling, and pictorial in the 
truest sense, with just enough of the per- 
sonal in it to give it life and with enough 
of the historical and the scientific in it to 
make it real. It is a book of exceptional 
interest and value, and we cannot name a 
greater treat for an intelligent and thought- 
ful reader who wishes to come into the 
presence of some of the noblest ideals of 
time than to open its 250 pages and sit 
down to their perusal. 



A HI8T0ET OF OUE OWN TIME* 
AS a piece of book-making this work 
-^^ deserves special notice, and the pub- 
lishers probably deserve as much praise as 
the author. To say nothing of the paper, 
print, binding, and equipment for finding 
out the contents (both at the front and 
rear door, so to speak), the 350 illustra- 
tions deserve attention. They are by 
some of the best modern artists, many 
of them from photographs or from paint- 
ings which have historical interest, and 
the portraits are remarkably clear. The 
pictures are those which exactly fit the 
text, and there is no sign of anything 
like padding or catch-penny effect. One 
can get a very respectable idea of the 



*The History of the Last Quarter Century in the 
United States, 1870-1895. By £. Benjamin Andrews. 
3 Yols. niostrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. |6.oa 



recent history of the United States by 
studying these pictures, even without the 
text. No book of this sort could be 
made without an enormous amount of 
superintendence, and organizing care and 
ability. 

As for the writing, now turned into 
handsome print that will please both old 
and young eyes, what shall we say of it? 
What strikes us first, apart from the un- 
tiring industry of the author, is his cour- 
age. History is, to a proverb, the result 
of time. Prescott liked to have his heroes 
refrigerated for at least two hundred years 
in "the cold, cold ground." Not a few 
historiographers are quite content to have 
their nobles and villains, their kings and 
serfs, their wicked and good characters, 
four thousand years behind them. In the 
British Foreign Office they do not allow 
a public man^s papers to be consulted by 
any historian until he has been dead at 
least fifty years. Yet here is President 
Andrews, who, besides presiding over a 
university, writes a history which neces- 
sarily must be made almost entirely from 
magazines, newspapers, such official docu- 
ments as have become public, and living 
men whose passions are still hot and 
whose desire of self-glorification and re- 
venge is still strong. On the other hand, 
the writer is himself a typical American, 
a soldier who went through the Civil War, 
giving an eye to his country — in more 
senses than one — who is one of the keen- 
est observers probably within the nation^s 
bounds, and who really seems sensitive on 
all sides of his nature to whatever influ- 
ences directly or remotely the American 
people. 

And we must say that his success is 
remarkable. His method is a combina- 
tion of the chronological and the topical. 
His skill in reducing multifarious events, 
which on first sight are but slightly re- 
lated, into a unity of description which 
shows cause and effect savors of some- 
thing like genius. He first gives a broad 
picture of the United States at the close 
of Reconstruction. He pictures in bril- 
liant strokes General Grant as a civil 
chief, the Greeley campaign, the Geneva 
award, the Credit Mobilier and the "car- 
pet-bagger " and " scalawag " in Dixie. In 
a chapter like that on " Indian Wars and 
the Custer Death," as in many others, we 
see that he has kept pace pretty closely 
with the latest monograph, criticism, and 
appraisements which can come only in the 
course of years. After the administrations 
of Grant and Arthur we follow American 
enterprise into polar regions between 1883 
and 1895, then glance at "The Plumed 
Knight and his Joust," see a democrat at 
the helm, behold anarchism in Chicago, 
study "The Neo-Republican Ascendancy," 
and then come to the fascinating scene of 
the World's Exposition in ChicagOi which 



gives hints of the progress of civilization 
in the United States. The final chapters 
treat of the Chicago strike, Indians' land 
in severalty, and "The South and the 
Negro in the Light of the Eleventh 
Census." 

This book makes good reading for Amer- 
icans. If one does not like to read of 
Governor Altgeld or Cox's Army, or those 
events which upon the body politic seem 
to be unsightly pimples and pustules, he 
can refresh his soul with the nobler 
phenomena of American life. President 
Andrews looks abroad as well as at 
home. He shows how slowly but surely 
the problem of our foreign policy, as it 
becomes more complex, needs the ablest 
men the country can produce at the helm 
of State. Unlike some historians he gives 
weight, proportion, and dignity to the great 
moral forces which make the life of nations. 
With text and picture be shows the noble 
mark of America upon the world, in the 
form not of blood and conquest, but of 
benevolence, food to the hungry, medicines 
to the sick, the college, school, the hos- 
pital, in science and discovery, which our 
nation is continually making. 

The style is snappy, full of short sen- 
tences, which have the ring of a hammer 
upon an anvil, and without waste of words. 
We can heartily recommend these volumes, 
not only to the men and women who have 
lived their mature life since 1870, but to 
the young people just in their late teens 
or early twenties, and heartily congratu- 
late both author and publishers upon their 
enterprise. 



AN IMAOINABT DIABT OF THE 
FEENOH REVOLUTION .• 

TWO handsome volumes, octavo, of the 
best English manufacture, with an ag. 
gregate of nearly eight hundred pages, two 
portraits on steel, one of the villainous look- 
ing Marat, the other showing the progna- 
thous profile of Jdr6me Petion, the first Pres- 
ident of the National Assembly ; laid paper, 
a large clear page of type, a running accom- 
paniment of footnotes, rough edges, gilt 
tops, and a pertinent binding in revolution- 
ary red; such is the physiognomy of this 
latest contribution to the memorabilia of 
the French Revolution of a hundred years 
ago. It is, however, not fact but fiction, 
though fiction founded as accurately as pos- 
sible on fact ; a superstructure of fancy raised 
upon an underpinning of evidence; an in- 
genious and daring literary experiment; in 
other words a Frenchman's venture. It is 
Dumas transformed into an annalist — an 
historian; Carlyle in French; a Jules 
Verne loosing the reins of his fancy amidst 



•The Diary of a Citizen of Paria during " The Terror." 
By Edmond Bir^. Translated and Edited by John De 
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the thrilling scenes of Paris in 1793. But 
all true. 

The Diary begins with the first sitting of 
the Convention under date of September 21, 
1792, and ends with the vivid description of 
the execution of the Girondists on Friday, 
the 31st of October, 1793. To the events 
of this short space of thirteen months and a 
few days this historical sketch is confined. 
The minuteness of detail into which it 
enters accounts for the length to which it 
extends. The fidelity and success with 
which so novel a feat is performed has been 
borne witness to by the verdict of the 
Acad^mie Frangaise, which awarded to M. 
Bir^ in 1889 the Second Gobert Prize. 

So prepared what to expect, and how to 
take it, we open these animated pages, and 
find ourselves at once in the midst of Paris 
in September, 1792. All is excitement and 
confusion. Two of the first persons to be 
observed are Robespierre and " the hideous 
Marat." 

Robespierre is of medium height, and looks 
rather delicate. His long chestnut hair is thrown 
back from a somewhat projecting brow ; his nose 
is straight, and carried with a slight upward 
tendency. His blue eyes are rather deeply set, 
and his lips are long, pale, and closely pressed 
together. 

And Marat: 

I was able to examine him closely. He has a 
large bony face, a flat nose, thin lips, eyes of 
graybh- yellow, a livid withered complexion, 
black beard and brown hair. Every muscle of 
his body is constantly being moved by a nervous 
twitching that makes it difficult for him to keep 
his seat. Affecting an air of slovenliness, he 
wears a dirty overcoat, a pair of leathern 
breeches, shoes without stockings, and a hand- 
kerchief tied about his head. Such is the Friend 
of the People, the man before whom all honest 
people tremble, before whom all villains bow. 

Under date of the 24th of January our 
diarist enters a thrillingly realistic account 
of the scenes attending the execution of 
Louis XVI on the 31st. The details of the 
picture are harrowing, almost revolting : 

A man climbs on to the scaffold, and plunges 
his naked arm into the tyranVs blood. He then 
takes a handful of it, and besprinkles the crowd 
that surges round the foot of the platform, eager 
to catch a drop or two. . . . Ana for this blood 
the crowd still hungers. People fight to dip the 
tips of their fingers, a handkerchief, a pen, or a 
scrap of paper, in it. . . . One of the execu- 
tioner's men, seated on the edge of the scaffold, 
sells small packets of the King's hair ; the rib- 
bon with which it was tied back fetches ten 
francs. A sans-cuhtte^ named Heuz^, also 
makes his way on to the scaffold, and, seizing 
the King's coat, holds it up at the end of a pike. 
The coat is immediately torn to shreds by the 
crowd, and every one is anxious to secure a piece 
of it. 

The entry for May 22, 1793, the Wednes- 
day following Whit-Sunday, contains the 
following paragraph: 

Passing through the Rue Sainte-Avoye, I met 
two priests, who were returning from an inter- 
ment The sacrbtan happened to touch a 
drunken porter with hb silver cross, causing 
the man to pour forth a volley of abuse. 
'*Hush!" saia one of hb mates; **it b the 
good God." " Get out with your good God I 
there b no good God I" Such was evident) v 
not the opinion of the passers-by, for they all 
uncovered, and nearly all made the sign of the 
cross and muttered a prayer. 



M. Bird's work belongs on the shelf of 
French history almost alongside of Carlyle's 
French Revolution, 



THE 00N0LU8I0N OF THE STN- 
THETIO PHILOSOPHY.* 

ONE of the greater intellectual enter- 
prises of the century comes to its 
desired end in the third volume of Mr. 
Spencer's Sociology, It is the tenth vol- 
ume to be issued, the Ethics having an- 
ticipated it The writer of this notice well 
remembers the hour, thirty years ago, when 
the prospectus of the Synthetic Philosophy 
fell into his hands, and the fervent admi- 
ration for the vastness of the scheme and 
for the intrepidity of the philosopher which 
filled his youthful mind. One learns to 
be more critical as the teaching years go 
by, but the recollection of such a time 
of unmixed admiration remains precious, 
and it is a privilege to mark with words 
of deepest respect the growing of so stu- 
pendous a life-task. 

Mr. Spencer notes that the volume on 
Progress, which he projected, must remain 
unwritten; but much more has been given 
to the world that was not promised. It 
is a tone of manly pathos that he strikes 
in the preface to this evening labor: 

On looking back over the six and thirty years 
which have passed since the Synthetic Philos- 
ophy was commenced, I am surprised at my au- 
dacity in undertaking it, and still more surprised 
by its completion. In i860 my small resources 
had been nearly all frittered away in writing 
and publishing books which did not repay their 
exi>enses; and I was suffering under a chronic 
disorder, caused by overtax of brain in 1855, 
which, wholly disabling me for eighteen months, 
thereafter limited my work to three hours a day, 
and usually to less. How insane my project 
must have seemed to onlookers may be judged 
from the fact that before the first chapter of the 
first volume was finbhed one of my nervous 
breakdowns obliged me to desbt But impru- 
dent courses do not always fail. Sometimes a 
forlorn hope b justified by the event. Though, 
along with other deterrents, many relapses, now 
lasting for weeks, now for months, and once for 
years, often made me despair of reaching the 
end, yet at length the end b reached. Doubt- 
less m earlier days some exultation would have 
resulted ; but as age creeps on feelings weaken, 
and now my chief pleasure is in my emancipa- 
tion. Still there is satisfaction in the conscious- 
ness that losses, discouragements, and shattered 
health have not prevented me from fulfilling 
the purpose of my life. 

This volume contains three parts. The 
first, on ecclesiastical institutions, was is- 
sued as far back as 1885. The second, 
on professional institutions, has seen the 
light in review in more recent years. The 
third, on industrial institutions, is entirely 
new. It must be sufficient to mark here 
the favorable view of cooperation and the 
mournful expectation of a temporary tri- 
umph of socialism, in some countries at 
least, which Mr. Spencer expresses. Both 
are natural deductions from his pronounced 
individualism. Speak of this as we may, 



•The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. 
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for or against it, all men capable of in- 
tellectual admiration will join in congratu- 
lating this heroic "invalid of seventy-six" 
on the close of his colossal toil. Systems 
will come and systems will go, as in the 
past, but manhood, "the one immortal 
thing beneath God's sky," has had its 
glorious roll permanently enriched by the 
very noble battle fought by Herbert 
Spencer. 



THE BISE AND OBOWTH OF THE 
EH0LI8H ITATIOIT* 

THREE questions are to be asked of 
every work of history: first, is it full 
and accurate as a statement of facts; sec- 
ond, is its temper candid and judicial; 
third, is it interesting in form and man- 
ner. The third of these questions with 
regard to Dr. Aubrey's work we answer 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative; the first 
we can also answer in the affirmative with 
perhaps the slightest qualifications; in 
answering the second, and in some re- 
spects most important question of the 
three, we must speak with some reserve. 
Dr. Aubrey is the master of an energetic, 
swift, and vivid style, and the movement 
of his pen and the flow of his ink betray 
him sometimes, we think, into an unguarded- 
ness of expression, into epithets of too high 
a color, into a vivacity which is dangerously 
near to flippancy, the sum total of which is 
to impair in a degree the reader's confidence 
in his verdicts and criticisms. Of the bril- 
liancy of this history, of its force and fresh- 
ness, of the thoroughness with which it has 
explored and covered its wide field, of the 
vigor of step and alertness of perception 
with which it follows its long and winding 
path, and of the grasp and dexterity with 
which it handles the infinite detail of fact, 
character, personality, and incident which 
enter into the subject, there can be no 
question. But as we peruse each glowing 
page we find ourselves sometimes asking 
whether we are listening to the judge, or 
being addressed by the attorney, or looking 
over the reporter's shoulder. Few persons 
fond of historical reading — and to our mind 
there is none more fascinating, unless it be 
biography — will fail to become immediately 
absorbed in this work if they once begin it, 
but will ask themselves at times whether the 
point of view is altogether what it should 
be, and whether correctives are not here and 
there to be applied. 

The entire history of the rise and growth 
of the English nation is comprised in the 
three volumes ; the first proceeding from 
the dim, unhistorical period of the origins 
down through the fourteenth century, the 
second advancing to and through the Com- 
monwealth, and the third ending with the 
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elections of 1895 and the outlook of today. 
The arrangement is admirable, the treat- 
ment logical, and the apparatus for the 
guidance of the reader exceptionally elab- 
orate and satisfactory. First, after a Gen- 
eral Synopsis of the Work by periods, 
comes for each volume a minute table of 
contents, two columns to a page, so that 
the direction and movement of the work 
can be seen and followed at a glance, and 
this is followed in the first volume by a 
bibliographical list of authorities and a 
chronological list of leading events, en- 
titled ** Historical Landmarks," each occu- 
pying a number of pages. Outwardly the 
books are of convenient size, and good 
type, excellent paper, rough edges, and 
gilt tops make them attractive to the eye. 
A good example of Dr. Aubrey's style is 
presented in the following extract from the 
first volume: 

In narrating the hbtory of the English people 
it is necessary to glance at commerce and agii- 
culture, manufactures and industry, domestic 
manners and customs, pastimes and sports, 
diseases and medicine, furniture and meals, 
literature, science, and the arts. The sources 
of information are diversified and endless. 
Chronicles and annals, ballad and song, stat- 
utes and public records, contemporary records 
and journals, memoirs and autobiographies, 
satires and caricatures, the homily and the 
drama, inventories and assessments, lists of 
wages and prices, coins and medals, public 
events and personal anecdotes, so far as these 
are authenticated, are contributory to the task. 
By their aid can be seen, like a vivid pan- 
orama, the stately march of former venerations, 
and the gradual construction of the map of 
England, that most wonderful of all palimp- 
sests. We behold the wealth and misery of 
the passing ace; its triumphs and its failures; 
its virtues and its crimes. We watch the rear- 
ing of massive edifices, the expansion of trade, 
the advance of civilization, the struggles for 
popular rights and liberties, and the ebb and 
flow of the national life. We hear the din of 
battle, the strife of debate, the barter of the 
market, the hum of the street, the threats of 
the tyrant, the moans of the oppressed, the 
shouts of the reveller, the rough jokes of the 
country fair, the ballad of the minstrel, the lay 
of the troubadour, and the sermon of the cleric 
Peer and peasant, gentle and simple, age and 
youth, the men of action and those of reflec- 
tion, travelers in distant lands and navigators 
of unknown seas, patriots and philanthropists, 
the ambitious rich and the discontented poor, 
pass by in noiseless array. The merchant on 
'Change, the tradesman at his counter, the 
artisan at his task, the litigant in the Courts, 
the recluse in his cell, the teacher and his 
pupils, the toiler in the fields, the dweller in 
the town, reveal themselves in their varying 
moods, grave or gay, sanguine or depressec^ 
successful or disappomted. As in a microcosm 
we see in the England of former times a por- 
traiture of the England of today, for this is a 
product of the past. 

A copious index, three columns of fine 
type to a page, ends the third volume. 

We incline to the verdict that readers 
of Dr. Aubrey's work ought to have some 
opinions in English history already formed, 
but that having such, they can peruse his 
pages certainly with interest and not with- 
out profit, and that as this is the freshest, 
so is it in many respects the most brilliant 
and powerful single review of all England 
from the beginnings down to the present 
time now to be had. But for sober and 



trustworthy and unbiased fidelity it cannot 
quite displace Green. 



the description which brings David, Solo- 
mon, Job, living before one ; so full of light 
and rhythm and fire that one is borne along 
and forgets to criticise or censure. 



THE SHADOW OHSIST .• 

THE one comprehensive word which 
most fitly describes this book is illtr 
minating. Although in some pages obscure, 
with a meaning not thoroughly grasped until 
a second reading, there is a wonderful re- 
vealing power to it as a whole; and many 
passages are startling in the light they flash 
upon the Scriptures. It is a book to be read 
through without laying down ; then, after a 
time, it should be returned to and read in 
the same way again. Only by this proce- 
dure can one see the wide scope of the 
writer, the continuity of thought, and the 
genuine purpose and meaning. 

No matter how much some readers may 
differ from him in their views on certain 
points, there can hardly be but one opinion 
on the part of those who are receptive of 
truth in whatever form presented ; and that 
is, that the record of all that past between 
the covers of the Old Testament here takes 
on a deeper, tenderer, more solemn and 
diviner significance. 

Mr. Lee finds Christ foreshadowed from 
the beginning; and having conceived of 
that "shadow" as coming down the ages, 
he beholds and makes his reader see the 
figure of the Son of Man, yet afar off, but 
brought near by the Isaiah experience and 
vision : — " the book that is called Isaiah is 
the struggle of the world's dream — the 
Saviour sleep — the unawaked New Tes- 
tament." 

Incorporate in the substance of this theme 
is an almost epigrammatic, forcible, and 
suggestive statement of the part the Hebrew 
race had in this long history which culmi- 
nated in Christ ; and what might almost be 
called an arraignment of the principles, pur- 
pose, need, and use of the " Law " and the 
"Shalt not" of the Old Testament, in con- 
trast to the " Love " and the " Come " of 
the New. In all and through all is the 
great central truth of the incarnation, and 
Christ's brotherhood with man : 

The real distinction between Jesus and his 
disciples was his incredible approachableness — 
that he could get nearer to men then men could. 
The Son of God because he would almost rather 
have been called the son of man, he abolished 
forever the divinity of distance and made fellow- 
ship the supreme attribute of God. . . . The 
gospel consisted in knowing him. . . . The dif- 
ference between the ** Thus saith the Lord " and 
the "Abide in me " no man has ever told. At 
once the sublimest and tenderest truth in idl the 
wandering of the human heart 

Mr. Lee's style is as original and fascinat- 
ing yet tantalizing as his theme is unique. 
It is at times haltingly poetic with an exas- 
perating use of dashes ; but in the main it 
is virile, vital prose, compelling in the in- 
sistence of the thought it carries; vivid in 
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Twenty Years Before the Mast. 

The production of thb book is something of a 
phenomenon. The author, Charles Erskine, 
declares that he did not know how to write, and 
yet his name as author is on the title page of a 
book describing many years' life at sea, the com- 
position of which would do credit to a person of 
considerable literary experience and practice. 
Without the charms of Mr. Dana's Two Years 
Before the Mast^ this book has a charm of its 
own for any one fond of sea life and adven- 
tures incident to a long voyage all over the 
world, more than fifty years ago. Mr. Erskine 
was a Boston boy, bom in old Roxbury, ''chris- 
tened " in the old wooden meeting house opposite 
the Norfolk House, who got his education, such 
as it was, on the wharves, and early went to sea. 
He next entered the navy and sailed with the 
Wilkes Expedition. Commodore Wilkes he de- 
scribes as a tyrant, but a true American,* and 
loyal to the flag. His connection with this ex- 
pedition gave him opportunity to see the world, 
and his narrative of what he saw and underwent 
is replete with incident There is an artless 
simplicity about it which wins the reader's 
sympathy at once, and for a man of his advan- 
tages in life, the author is a remarkable story- 
teller. The book is illustrated with numerous 
wood-cuts, not of the best artisdc quality, but 
helpful to the reader; and the portraits of the 
author as he was in 1842 and as he is at the 
present time afford an interesting study. The 
latter looks like Ben Butler. Such sailor's yams 
as these are not to be met with every day now. 
The conditions under which they can alone be 
produced have passed away and will not be 
repeated. [George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00.] 

The Life of Roger Sherman. 

Hon. George F. Hoar has long been collecting 
material about his grandfather, Roger Sherman ; 
but finding that his public duties interfered with 
the completion of his task, he gave it into the 
hands of Lewis Henry Boutelle. Mr. Boutelle 
has prepared an admirable biography of the 
man who served the State of Connecticut and 
the country from the beginning of the French 
and Indian wars till the close of Washington's 
first administration. Little anecdote is given 
about his home life, but full evidence is offered 
in regard to his public work. A self-made man, 
the gesture of his hands when he was delivering 
an address always suggesting the drawing of a 
thread, Sherman studied thoroughly whatever 
he undertook, was an astute lawyer, a good 
theologian, a powerful speaker, and an ardent 
patriot The stress of the volume rests on the 
Constitutional Convention. Sherman realized 
earlier than many others the need of change in 
the Articles of Confederation, and was the au- 
thor of the plan of double representation in Con- 
gress. He saw the disadvantages in what Mr. 
Boutelle calls the "national " and the ''confed- 
erate " plan, but believed that the States would 
only accept a compromise plan. It is impossible 
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after Mr. Boutelle'3 summary of the proceedings 
into three distinct periods to consider the claims 
made on behalf of Dickinson, Johnson, and Mason, 
to what Sherman alone conceived. The chapter 
on Wyoming is interesting as showing the Con- 
necticut view of that contested case in which 
Pennsylvania won, and which is treated at 
length in Fisher's *' Making of Pennsylvania." 
Sherman's services to the Superior Court and to 
Congress are ably presented. Among his reli- 
gious opinions it is delightful to find him saying 
that the Connecticut law permitting divorce for 
three years of willful desertion and total neglect 
of duty agrees with the twenty-fourth article of 
the Westminster Confession, supported on the 
testimony of i Cor. vii: 15. It is seldom that 
a biogp^phy confines itself so closely to its 
purpose and is written in such excellent Eng- 
lish. The appendix contains the correspond- 
ence between Sherman and John Adams and 
there is also a full index. The shrewdness 
of Sherman's advice to a young man character- 
izes his dry humor. ** When you are in a minor- 
ity — talk ; when you are in a majority — vote.'* 
[A. C. McClurg Sl Co. ^.00.] 

Pioneers of Science in America. 

Into this well-made octavo, Pioneers of Sci- 
ence in America^ have been gathered a series 
of fifty biographical sketches, with portraits 
and a few other woodcuts, which have been 
appearing in Appletoni Popular Science 
Monthly f illustrative of the annals of science 
in this country. The roll of distinguished 
American scientists is long and honorable. 
It begins properly enough with Benjamin 
Franklin, the frontispiece portrait of whom is 
from a steel plate. And without undertak- 
ing to enumerate all the rest we may specify 
Abraham Rittenhouse, David Hosack, Benja- 
min Silliman the elder, Audubon, Nuttall, 
Bond, S. F. B. Morse, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, 
Schoolcraft, Dana, George Catlin, Dr. Joseph 
Henry, Ericsson, William B. Rogers, whose 
extended memoir is now before the public in 
two volumes, A. D. Bache, the father of the 
Coast Survey, Maury, the projector of the 
"lane routes " across the Atlantic, Agassiz, 
and Arnold Gnyot These brief biographies 
are all unsigned, and if not all actually the 
productions of Dr. William Jay Youmans, have 
at least received his editorial supervision and 
revision. As reprinted here they show some 
additions to their first form in the pages of 
the periodical. The opening sketch, of Frank- 
lin, is by Mr. W. H. Larrabee, and for it is 
claimed preeminence as a systematic statement 
of his achievements in science, of which his 
experiments in electricity were chief. There b 
a great mass of interesting personal reminis- 
cence in the five hundred pages of thb hand- 
some volume, and much information which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere in so con- 
venient a form. [D. Appleton & Co. 14.0a] 

Orover Cleveland. 

It is a rather notable circumstance that the 
life of President Cleveland in the International 
Series of •* Public Men of Today " should be 
by an English author, Mr. James Lowry Whit- 
tle, and, though bearing a New York imprint, 
should be really the product of an English 
house. In this series our retiring President 
takes his place in the distinguished company 



of Li Hung Chang, Stambuloff, the German 
Emperor, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sefior Cas- 
telar, and the Pope. Practically this is a his- 
tory, and a fairly good one, of the United 
States during the past twelve years. [F. 
Wame & Co.] 

Dictionary of Biography. 

An unusually brilliant list are the contribu- 
tors to the Forty-seventh Volume of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography^ among them 
Mr. Thomas Bayne, Professor Bonney, Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. J. 
A. Doyle, Dr. Gardiner, Dr. Gamett, and Dr. 
Jessopp, Sidney Lee, the general editor of the 
work. Professor Margoliouth, Mr. Stanley 
Lane- Poole, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. The 
volume runs from Puckle to Reidfurd, and 
contains perhaps five hundred sketches, long 
and short, of English people of greater or 
less prominence. Almost no Englishman or 
Englishwoman who has contributed in any vis- 
ible way to the nation's growth is omitted 
from the pages of this great work. In this 
volume appear Pugin the architect, Purcell the 
organbt and composer, Purchas of ** Pilgrimes" 
fame. Dr. Pusey, the Pyes, and the Pyms, 
Quarles, the Dukes of Queensberry, the Rad- 
cliffes, and the Ratcliffes, Dr. Thomas Rafiies, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Allan Ramsay, the Raw- 
linsons, Charles Reade, and Captain Mayne 
Reid. [The Macmillan Co. 13.75.] 

The forty- ninth volume of the same work 
(the forty-eighth we have not received) contin- 
ues the alphabet from Robinson to Russell, 
including such names as Rogers, Rose, Ross 
and Rothschild, but on the whole less mate- 
rial of general interest than the above named. 
The Robinsons, Rogerses, and Russells are of 
course numerous. Many more volumes and 
several years probably will be needed for the 
completion of this work. [I3.75.] 

Historical Briefs. 

The volume entitled Historical Briefs by 
Mr. James Schouler, the historian, contains 
an excellent sketch of Francis Parkman, two 
important papers on President Polk, another 
on Monroe and the Rhea letter, and seven 
shorter articles mostly concerning the work of 
the historian. Mr. Schouler fails, one must 
think, to justify his own faults of style in his 
history by uniting a discussion of " Hbtorical 
Style" in quite another manner I The second 
half of the volume is given to a biography of 
Mr. Schouler and his father. General William 
Schouler. This is a new departure in biogra- 
phy and history; and while the matter here 
given is free from pure laudation and exhibits 
a fine example of courage and persbtence, one 
cannot wish that the practice should become 
common. [Dodd, Mead & Co. I2.00.] 

Dr. A. J. Gordon. 

The biography of Adoniram Judson Gordon^ 
by his son, Ernest B. Gordon, which has al- 
ready passed through several editions, is a lov- 
ing portrait of the beautiful, gifted, and highly 
graced character, and an admiring record of 
the laborious, devoted, and fruitful life, of a 
well-known Baptist minister of Boston, who 
was bom among the hills of New Hampshire, 
began his work in the suburb of Jamaica Plain, 



and rose to influence and distinction outside 
the bounds of his own denomination in a dty 
pastorate where he spent his best years, and 
most of them. Dr. Gordon's face, which 
shines forth from the frontispiece, bespeaks 
the man. A rare man he was in many ways, 
and this narrative departs at many points from 
the lines of the traditional biography. Its in- 
centive will be felt in the direction of holy liv- 
ing, hard work, unselfish motives, good spirits, 
and special studies and efforts in connection 
with eschatological topics, revivals, and popu- 
lar evangelism. It is readable. [F. H. Revell 
Co. |i. 50.] 

The Story of Nell Qwyn. 

Whenever historical research is carefully con- 
ducted and its results well printed one cannot 
withhold admiration for the execution thereof, 
as in this case, but it seems a pity to lavish so 
much skill upon The Story of Nell Gwyn^ the 
mistress of Charles II. The " Story " as told by 
Peter Cunningham was originally published in 
The Gentleman*s Magcutine^ 1851, later it was 
enlarged, and now again appears with portraits, 
notes, etc, and a life of the author by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Nell's generosity and wit 
are fully in evidence. It was she who insti- 
gated the king to erect the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea and who, always faithful to him, never 
had a coarse anecdote published in any jest 
book about her during her lifetime. Her hold 
upon popular affection was due to her wide 
kindness and to her Protestantism, for the 
spirit of Anti-Catholicism still ran high. The 
sayings of Charles II are interwoven with the 
"Story." They prove his politeness, his wit, 
hb laziness, his popularity, and also his amo- 
rousness. The Notes on the Life of Cunning- 
ham are clear, terse, and highly appreciative 
of his work, specially of his Handbook of Lon- 
don. [Frauds P. Harper. $1.25.] 



Samuel Gorton is the subject of an excellent 
monograph, in the Rhode Island Series, by 
Lewis G. Janes, who himself is enkindled with 
the same principles of religious individualism 
as was Gorton when he arrived m Massachu- 
setts, in 1636. More than any other man in 
those early days did Gorton insist that English 
law and the rights of English citizenship went 
with English supremacy. On our chartered 
rights rested the reason of the colonists' later 
defense against England. This little book 
reads pleasantly, is handsomely printed, and 
will be of special interest to Rhode Islanders. 
[Preston & Rounds. |i.oo.] 

Indian Chief Journeycake b a short memoir 
of a Baptist preacher among the Delawares, 
his entire career being a proof of the power 
of the gospel, according to his biographer. 
Rev. S. H. Mitchell; a fresh and always wel- 
come reminder of the greatness of a sincere 
and simple life. [American Baptist Pub. 
Society.] 

Thirty-one prize orations delivered at Hamil- 
ton College from 1864-1895 compose a little 
book bearing the title of Alexander Hamilton^ 
of great interest to the graduates of that col- 
lege, of slight value for other readers, save as 
every careful estimate of Hamilton deepens the 
appreciation of his services. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. I1.25.] 
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Do not look upon the books which you have to 
read as mere books, as mere thin^, to be got up 
for an examinatioD, but take a personal interest in 
them, or rather in their authors. Love them if 
you can, or despise them if you must, but make 
them live again ; think of them as your friends, 
as, to a certain extent, like or unlike some people 
you have known in your own life; take them as 
belonging to the same world in which you live, 
as fellow-workers in the same great work for 
which we and they, nay, the whole human race, 
were placed on this planet of ours; not merely 
for amusement or idleness, but for some very se- 
rious work, and for some very high purpose.— 
Max Mullsr : " How to Work ** in the Fortnightly 
Revirw for February. 



»%One swallow does not make a summer, 
and not even four signs indicate with certainty 
a movement, but we note the signs nevertheless 
with thankfulness and hope, and shall rejoice 
to find that a movement is beneath them. The 
first is the refusal of President Cleveland to 
pardon a man in the Interior, serving a term in 
the State Prison for sending indecent printed 
matter through the mails, "a disgustingly vile 
and obscene newspaper," Mr. Cleveland called 
it. The second is the reporting to the national 
House of Representatives, by a committee, with 
a recommendation that it pass, of a bill prohibit- 
ing the transmission through the United States 
mails of newspapers containing accounts or illus- 
trations of prize fights. (True, the House has 
thrown out the bill at its third reading, but it is 
something to have such a bill introduced, sup- 
ported, and put upon its passage. Let us hope 
that its friends will not be discouraged.) The 
third is the action of the public library of 
Newark, N. J., in deciding to exclude from its 
reading rooms two New York daily newspapers, 
notorious for their sensational reading-matter 
and pictures of almost the lowest type, whose 
columns are demoralizing to young and old. 
The fourth is the flag which another New 
York daily now flies at its mast head : *' All the 
news that's fit to print" — and no more. These 
signs, faint though they are, are encouraging. 

»*»From Mr. Samuel H. Ranck of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, we have re- 
ceived a most interesting circular concerning 
Railroad Traveling Libraries. The earliest of 
these libraries was opened by the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad Co. in 1869. Since then several 
States have officially taken up the good work, 
and now "on the application of responsible 
parties, and the payment of transportation, a 
selected number of volumes are sent from the 
central library to a community to circulate 
among the people for a few months." That 
is one form of the work; another is the loan 
of books to employees only, "to the section 
hand and his family, living in rock- bound bola- 
tion, to the operator in the signal tower, waiting 
for the click of his instrument to call him to 
duty, to railroad workingmen everywhere along 
the company's lines." Altogether, this is one | 



of the most inspiruig book- circulars we have 
read for a long time. 

«*« About 2,340 non-German students, among 
whom there are a large number of Americans, 
attend during the present winter term the univer- 
sities of Germany. Berlin stands at the top of 
the list with well-nigh 850 students. 



NEW TOEK LETTBE. 

THE business of literature has been almost 
at a standstill during the past few weeks. 
There was naturally a reaction after the Christ- 
mas season, and now the spring sales are just 
beginning. So far, beyond Phroso^ compara- 
tively little of note has been produced, and with 
this exception the best sales have been of books 
published last year. The Damnation of Theron 
Ware^ for example, is holding its own remark- 
ably well, though the excitement over it seems 
to have subsided. The book made its first suc- 
cess in midsummer, which is considered by pub- 
lishers a bad time ; but its genuine merits have 
carried it strongly through the autumn and 
winter. King Noanett^ too, continues to pros- 
per, and it will be interesting to watch its 
career in England under the guidance of a 
first-rate English publisher. I hear a good 
deal of Margaret Ogilvy^ which, in spite of 
strong dissenting voices, has undoubtedly made 
its way straight to the hearts of women readers, 
who make so large a part of the reading world. 
Of course, Ian Maclaren's books are steadily 
selling, and The Seats of the Mighty^ in spite 
of its failure as a play, maintains its popularity. 
Far more astonishing than any of these is the 
slow-developing success of The Honorable Peter 
Stirling^ by no means a new book, yet at the 
present moment greatly sought. 

Among the most serious successes in fiction 
is Quo VadiSy by Sienkiewicz. It is gratifying 
to think that in the midst of so much that is 
ephemeral and trivial a solid work can make 
its appearance and find sage acceptance from 
our public. There are not, I suspect, many 
publishers that would have had the courage to 
bring out such a book as this by an author 
practically unknown to American readers. Mr. 
Edward Bright, a well-known literary critic here, 
has already told how several months ago he 
called the attention of various publishers in this 
city to this very novel, and was not encouraged 
to continue the work of translation that he had 
begun. However, now that Sienkiewicz has 
had his start here, we shall doubtless see more 
of his work in English. 

Mr. Edwin Emerson has completed hb Col- 
lege Year Book, on which he has long been en- 
gaged, and it will soon make its appearance. 
I know of no book of its kind, and it is of a 
kind that ought to be most valuable for record 
and reference. It gives an account of every- 
thing of interest in connection with all the col- 
leges of any consequence in this country, in- 
cluding the faculty lists, the athletic records, 
and the leading events of the year. I hope 
that it will be as successful as it deserves to 
be; if properly supported it will appear annu- 
ally, and it will be a great convenience and 
help to all who are interested in college work. 
That eccentric genius, Mr. Sadakichi-Hart- 
mann, who is well known in Boston, has just 
started a monthly paper here, called Art News, 



gossip, and the first number is very vivaciously 
written. Mr. Hartmann is one of the most 
original and interesting figures in New York; 
by birth half Japanese and half Germam he has 
the contradictory qualities of two races. He 
has written some very striking things, but so 
bizarre and outspoken that they are rarely seen 
in the public prints. 

Mr. John Lane, the English publisher, is pass- 
ing a few weeks here, and may be seen at his 
New York branch of " The Bodlcy Head" almost 
any day. He has just established the Studio in 
this country, and the merits of this admirable 
periodical ought to make it a success here. Mr. 
Lane is doing notable work not only in bringing 
out new and talented writers but in the art of 
bookmaking as well. For beautiful workman- 
ship few books published in recent years can 
compare with the dress given Mr. Le Gallienne's 
romance, The Quest of the Golden Girl. 

It is reported that Mr. Cleveland is to devote 
himself in Princeton to the writing of a work on 
government. If this be true it will undoubtedly 
be eagerly sought after by the publishers. 

Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, is attracting attention through 
the periodicals by her striking stories. In the 
last Harper'^s Magazine Miss Hawthorne pub- 
lished a story is the mystical vem of her 
famous grandfather, and as she is very young 
it is probable that she will do some excellent 
work in the future. The Hawthomes, by the 
way, have returned from Jamaica, and are 
now making their home in New Rochelle, 
near this city. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who 
has in recent years done a great deal of 
writing for the newspapers, recently started 
for India to gather material for some articles 
to be written for the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

I came across an interesting little book the 
other day, called Tracings^ by E. Scott O'Con- 
nor, with an introduction by Miss Agnes* Rep- 
plier. Though published three months ago, it 
seems not to have received that attention it de- 
serves. The aphorisms, some of which first 
appeared in the Century Magastine, are clever, 
the essay by Miss Repplier is a gem, and the 
book is quaintly devised. The author is, I hear, 
a young woman well known socially in New 
York, and this is her first literary venture. 

Readers in Boston and in Cambridge will be 
particularly interested in the new novel which 
Mr. Howells is soon to bring out, The La$td- 
lord at Lion^s Head, It contains some of Mr. 
Howells's best work, and it is distinguished by 
presenting certain interesting phases of Harvard 
and Boston life that have never before been ex- 
ploited m fiction. 

John D. Bar&y. 



THE HABOH ICAQAZINES. 

The Century strikes twelve this time with a 
finely illustrated opening article giving views 
behind the scenes of the President's life in the 
White House, with portraits of both Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. McKinley. Next to this in time- 
liness, and surpassing it in importance, is the 
account, also finely illustrated, of the new Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter's account of "Campaigning with 
Grant," and a description of Nelson's last 



battle of Trafalgar, furnish the war element 
It is devoted to art and literary criticism and I which is so strong a poiny 
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7^ Atlantic Monthly is very strong this 
month in the journalistic quality, opening 
with a clearly stated review of the outgoing 
administration of Mr. Cleveland, by Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson, following it with a continuation of 
Professor Gildersleeve's " Sixty Days in Greece," 
and furnishing later in the number a paper on 
"The Arbitration Treaty," by Mr. John Fiske, 
which is the best sort of reading for everybody. 

Scribner's has a capital article on •'The Art 
of Travel,** by L. M. Iddings, which, besides 
thoughtful and generally just comparisons be- 
tween the American and foreign systems, gives 
much excellent practical information to our 
countrymen who are going abroad. Mr. C. D. 
Gibson* s second paper on London is very slight ; 
of more weight and value is Richard Harding 
Davis's spirited and picturesque account of 
"The Banderium of Hungary," a great and 
brilliant national function which it stirs one to 
look upon even through the pages of a maga- 
zine. The third in the series on Great Busi- 
nesses is on factory life, as it might be seen, 
for example, in Lowell, Lawrence, or Fall River. 
A number of Mr. Whbtler's drawings are re- 
produced to illustrate an article upon him by 
Mrs. Pennell. 

Lippincotfs devotes as usual the greater part 
of its space to a novelette, the title of which 
this month is '* Dead Selves,'* and the author 
Julia Magruder. The last forty pages are well 
filled with a variety of interesting and instructive 
articles, all short, among which we have been 
chiefly interested in an account of market gar- 
dening under glass, of some of the desert lands 
in Southeastern California, and of the Manu- 
script Room of the British Museum. 

Harper*s is a number of varied interest and 
brilliant appearance, with no less than eight 
illustrated articles, the most striking of which 
are the second part of Mr. Lummb*s account 
of the new life of Mexico, Dr. Williams*s 
review of the astronomical progress of the 
century, E. A. Alexander's sketch of Mr. 
Marquand, with glimpses of his famous art 
collection, Mr. Collins*s lament over the de- 
cadence of the New England deep sea fish- 
erics, and the fifth part of Poultney Bigelow*s 
work on Africa, which is fast growing into the 
proportions of a book. 



with an eye to every detail of perfection. 
[Charles Scribner*s Sons.] 



NEW BOOKS OF UOTE. 



First Mention, 

The Thackerays in India. By Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson Hunter. An interesting personal 
sketch of the earlier branches of the family of 
the great English humorist. [London: Henry 
Frowde.] 

The Cambridge Lowell. Containing the 
complete poetical works of James Russell 
Lowell, in one beautiful volume. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.] 

Throngh Unknown African Countries. 
By A. Donaldson Smith, an American ex- 
plorer, narrating the first expedition from 
Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu, with 
many illustrations from drawings and photo- 
graphs, and original maps by the author, in 
one large volume. [Edward Arnold.] 

The New Kipling. The first two volumes 
of the "Outward Bound Edition" of Kipling 
complete, handsome books, devised and made 



OUBBENT FIOTION. 

Nor Wife Nor Maid. 
The late Mrs. Hungerford*s latest novel 
reaches us only a short time after the news 
of her death. Nor Wife Nor Maid is like all 
**The Duchess's" novels, a mostly harmless, 
sentimental love story. In spite of its lurid 
title, there is nothing more serious within than 
a mistake which is remedied in the last chap- 
ter, but there are several amusing characters 
in the book, and the incidents unroll them- 
selves smoothly enough to make the book en- 
tertaining to the novel reader if not edifying. 
[American Publishers* Corporation. 50c.] 

The Career of Candida. 
Candida, the heroine of George Paston's new 
novel, is a "new woman," and therefore has 
a "Career** with a capital C. But the "old 
woman ** has not been entirely eradicated out 
of her, and therefore she fails in love, and 
with a very weak, miserable, inconstant, dissi- 
pated young man, such a one as in the cur- 
rent slang would be called a "Willy-boy.** 
Considering the nature of this young man it 
is not to be wondered at that he treats Can- 
dida badly and goes about with other women, 
though Candida forgives him for that; but 
when she finds that instead of paying his 
mother board he has been paying her in the 
stock of a speculative company, she decides to 
leave hun and to support herself and her son. 
Here is where the "Career** comes in, which 
proves to be swinging on trapezes and teach- 
ing gymnastics. By these violent measures 
Candida supports herself until she meets her 
husband in a bath-chair stricken with creeping 
paralysis, the result of his way of living, when 
she takes him home and supports him too. 
This cheerful story ends when Candida has 
made her final arrangements for bringing home 
the prodigal, and is walking home, 

her eyes shining because the future lay dim 
before her, her step buoyant because the yoke 
was upon her neck again, her mind at ease 
because she had just assumed a grave respon- 
sibilitv, and her heart satisfied because she 
had nung all hopes of happiness away. 

We leave the readers of this tale to find 
the moral in it, which we confess we have 
sought in vain. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

Karine. 
The stormy reign of Christian II of Sweden 
and the uprising against his country which 
crowned Gustav Vasa king furnish the envi- 
ronment and theme for this romance, which 
is rather a prose poem than a story. Karine, 
the rose of Trollhatta^ is daughter to one of 
the patriot nobles, and later becomes the bride 
of the Conqueror. There is much that is 
noble and picturesque in the tale, which might 
easily have been cast in the form of blank 
verse. [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.] 

The Lost Countess Falka. 

Thb is a silly and sensational novel belong- 
ing to "The Rialto Series," issued monthly 
in Chicago. It is full of florid descriptions 
and absurd situations. The heroine has a neck 
like the Venus of Milo, and dark, flashing eyes. 



and her lovers — there are many of them— 
fix her with "hawk- like glances*' and all is 
exceedingly tiresome and ridiculous, yet, we 
fear, sure to find some readers. [Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 50c] 

The Princess D6sir6e. 
The Princess Dhirie by Clementina Black is 
rather an uninteresting novel, with the scene 
laid in the ancient German dty of Hohenstein. 
Ludovic de Saintr^ is sent to Hohenstein as in- 
terpreter for the Marquis de La Fenonien to 
arrange matters concerning the marriage of 
the beautiful Princess D^sir^e. He has the 
good fortune to find a jewel which the Princess 
valued highly, and thus to get on a friendly 
footing with her. She b young and beautiful 
and much averse to the conventional marriage 
planned for her by her cabinet. Of course 
Ludovic he1i>s her out of her dilenuna, and of 
course he marries the Princess all in good 
time. It is a well- conceived little story, but 
it is told without any power, and fails to 
hold the reader's attention after the first few 
chapters. [Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.] 

A Crown of Straw. 
One has little difficulty in naming two or 
three of the royal personages who have served 
as models for leading characters in this new 
and well- written historical romance by Allen 
Upward. The impressionable nature of the 
young king, his artbtic, sensitive, beauty-lov- 
ing temperament, hb passionate affection for 
hb friend, the musical composer, his con- 
tempt for court etiquette, hb melancholy death, 
all are parts of the life story of the unfortu- 
nate king of Bavaria, the handsome prince 
whose picture was so eagerly bought and 
treasured by travelers in Europe two decades 
of years and more ago. Yet it would be a 
mistake to find much truth in anything more 
than the tendencies of the king as here im- 
plied. The story b told with feeling and spirit, 
and serves incidentally as a good illustration 
of the difficulties that hedge in a monarch who 
desires to depend on something besides prece- 
dent in his dealings with hb subjects. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.50.] 

Palladia. 
Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle, and Wilkie 
Collins well mixed, thoroughly diluted, and care- 
fully spread out, was the recipe followed by 
Mrs. Hugh Frazer when she wrote Palladia, 
Princesses who are not princesses ; gypsies ; 
Afghan princes with attendant "court murder- 
ers ; ** anarchists ; dynamiters ; wicked court 
ladies; mysterious turquoise girdles; secret 
marriages ; pobons galore — some out of a 
commonplace apothecary shop, some out of 
mystic East Indian jewels — all are gathered 
together in thb one novel. Truly, since the 
days of The Castle of Otranto and The Myste- 
ries of Udolphot we believe such a store of 
sensations has never been placed between two 
covers. We cannot recommend Palladia^ yet 
as sensational books go it is harmless. [The 
Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

John Littlejohn of J. 
Thb is an able hbtorical novel with scenes 
laid in the days of Valley Forge, when Lee 
was treacherous and Washington did swear. 
The author, George Morgan, makes hb hero 
tell the story in the first person ; how he <uf- 
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fered for the sins of an Englishman by the 
same name, who intrigued against Washington. 
The bringing of food to Valley Forge, Captain 
Polly's naval warfare, and the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, are graphically treated. The action of 
the story moves on concerted lines without 
break, so that the reader finds himself carried 
along to a climax, gladly aware that as the 
major events are true it is delightful to have 
them welded together by minor details, pre- 
sented with brevity, fidelity, and freshness. The 
covers and rough paper and the type are attract- 
ive. Fortunately there are no illustrations. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25.] 

Amyas Bgerton, Cavalier. 

It is not so easy a task to write an historical 
romance after the manner of Crockett and 
Conan Doyle as many modern writers appear 
to think. It takes something more than a 
taste for historical research. Maurice H. Henly 
is a conscientious, painstaking writer, but his 
story of the exciting days of the Roundheads 
and the Cavaliers lacks all dramatic power 
and intensity. Amyas was a devoted royalist, 
and in endeavoring to be loyal to his King, he 
underwent countless perils and narrow escapes. 
His experiences were thrilling enough, but they 
are not told in a manner which thrills or ex- 
cites us. It is a good, safe book for young 
people to read, but older readers, for whom 
it was intended, will find many of the chapters 
tedious, in spite of the romantic incidents and 
exciting adventures in the hero's life. [Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.] 



OOLLEOTIONS OF SHORT STOBIES. 

Dust in the Balance. 
A clever volume of short stories in the ultra- 
modem style, by George Knight, is prefaced by 
the verse : 

"Ufc," »aid the Poet wearily — 
" A dust that dances elfishly 
In the rusty balance of Destiny, 
Stirred by the breath of Eternity." 

Thb quatrain gives the keynote of the book, 
for all the stories are sad and even grim. ** A 
Rising Politician " b of a lighter cast, and seems 
to us the best. " His Intellectual Affinity " is 
also good. It is difficult to understand why a 
verse from the Bible should head each of the 
stories, for they are most unscriptural in tend- 
ency ; perhaps to throw the reader off the track. 
Mr. Knight's style is painstaking, and his volume 
will interest and amuse the general reader who 
is responsible for so much unobjectionable trash. 
But in the words of Leigh Hunt, ** May his 
tribe decrease I" [R. F. Fenno & Co. I1.25.] 

The Land of the Leal. 
There is a new touch to these stories of a 
Scotch neighborhood, by David Lyall, which 
seems to set their author on a footing with 
Barrie, Crockett, and Ian Maclaren, that honor- 
able triumvirate which has made the 

Land of brown heath and shaggy flood 

freshly interesting to some of us during late 
years. Mr. Lyall is not as droll as Barrie, as 
dramatic as Crockett, or as charged with senti- 
ment as Maclaren, but he has a charm of 
his own, the charm of a wholesome sympathy 



kept well in hand, and a profound knowledge 
of his subject. The Scotch ** Meenister " ap- 
pears in different phases in his tales, and so 
does the Scotch doctor, but they are all lovable 
phases ; and the former's wife was never made 
more sweetly homely and influential than in 
some of them, notably " Not Divided," which 
is the last of a group of sketches in which 
" Lizzie Gray " figures — a woman as brave, up- 
right, self-forgetting, and God-fearing as any 
drawn by the trio, now made by the addition of 
this later reinforcement into a quartette. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00.] 

A Romany of the Snows. 

Gilbert Parker's books are as full of the anal- 
ysis and philosophy of life as many weightier 
volumes of more professional character. A 
Romany of the Snows is no exception. Its nine 
stories are all of Pierre and his people, stories 
teeming with the charm and the subtlety, the 
supernaturalness and the savage strength of the 
far North. The book is strong and deep without 
sentimentality or problem solving — just a book 
of life itself. As to Mr. Parker's knowledge of 
life, we can pay it no higher tribute than by 
turning to him a quotation from one of his own 
stories. ** He smiled at it the comprehending 
smile of the man who has fingered the nerves 
and the heart of men and things." [Stone & 
Kimball. $1.25.] 

Interludes. 

This is a collection of short tales, slight m 
substance and lightly touched, as if in justifica- 
tion of the name chosen for the volume. Most 
stories of women nowadays are full of unrest 
and disquietude. Playing with fire is a pretty 
pastime, but it is apt to end with burnt fingers, 
and the wails of the sufferer are too usual to be 
amusing. A good many of Maud Oxenden's 
heroines indulge in this game with the custom- 
ary result, but that she is capable of better things 
is evidenced by two stories of quite another 
quality. One is **A Woman's Smile," which 
shows the influence which a sweet and gracious 
soul unconsciously exerts over other lives; the 
other, " Robert Ogilvy's Wife," is a noble and 
pathetic record of a wife's devotion to a crippled 
husband. We hope Miss Oxenden will work 
further on these more ennobling lines. [Edward 
Arnold. I1.50.] 

Love in the Back Woods. 

Under this title Langdon Elwyn Mitchell puts 
into book form two stories, "Two Mormons 
from Muddlety," and "Alfred's Wife," which 
was published originally as "Lucinda." The 
back woods are in West Virginia, and the char- 
acters are of the genus familiar to us in the 
mountaineer stories of Miss Murfree and others, 
with this very noticeable difference that they 
are of a higher grade and are more distinctly 
individualized. It would be hard to say whether 
the author succeeds best in the pathetic or the 
ludicrous, though one does not often find any- 
thing more amusing than the account of Delissa's 
attempts at cooking and the mishaps of the 
Mormons. [Harper & Brothers. 1 1.2 5.] 

The Cat and the Cherub. 
This is a collection of eleven stories by a new 
hand, Chester Bailey Femald, son of a well- 
known naval architect in San Francisco. Six 
of them deal with Chinese characters. The two 



first, which relate the adventures of the infant 
Hoo Chee and his passionate desire after a 
lovely American girl whom he names in his heart 
"The Lady of Glittering Delights," appeared 
originally in The Century. [The Century Co. 

11.50.] 

In Ole Virginia. 

" Marse Chan," "Meh Lady," and the other 
tales by Thomas Nelson Page included in this 
volume have already won their audience in the 
humbler dress first accorded them. Now they 
appear with a multitude of illustrations by 
Smedley, Reinhart, Frost, Clinedinst, Howard 
Pyle, and Castaigne, illustrations of unusual 
merit, in which the mingled fun and pathos of 
the text are admirably carried out [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 12.5a] 

Stories from the Chap- Book. 

The collection of Stories from the Chap-Book 
is a more than commonly clever one, and com- 
prises the work of such writers as Clinton Ross, 
Katharine Bates, Edward Cummings, and Edwin 
Lefevre. Bound in most striking covers, the 
book must both within and without attract 
attention. [Herbert S. Stone & Co. I1.25.] 



In and Beyond the Himalayas. 

The Selkirks and the Rockies, the Alps of 
New Zealand, and the Himalayas of Central 
Asia are about all that are left of the high 
mountains of the globe for the adventurous 
foot of man to scale, and these ultimate for- 
tresses are fast surrendering their summits and 
their secrets to the indomitable determination of 
the climbers. From their remoteness, their 
height, their grandeur, and the immensity and 
desolation of their bulk, the Himalayas are per- 
haps the most tempting of them all, and another 
volume has l>een added to the literature of their 
conquest. The author is a British-Indiaman, late 
the Deputy Inspector- General of the Police of 
the Western Circle of the Northwest Provinces 
of India. The narratives, which it collects into 
its 330 octavo pages, first saw print in The 
Asian, India's only sporting journal. For their 
present reappearance in permanent form they 
have been revised, rearranged, and entirely 
rewritten. The illustrator, Mr. Charles Whym- 
per, must be a relative of Edward Whymper, 
the famous English mountaineer, the master 
of the Matterhorn and of a hundred other 
peaks in two hemispheres from the Alps to the 
Andes. Seven times, Mr. S. J. Stone tells us, 
he has spent periods ranging from three to 
six months among or beyond the vast moun- 
tain chains which separate India from Tibet; 
"traveling through the grandest scenery and 
following the noblest game in the world." 
His first expedition was undertaken twenty 
years ago, when one marched from Rawal- 
pindi to Baramula along rough mountain roads 
and made slow progress. Now 

the railway brings the tourist to Rawalpindi, 
within three days, from any point in India; a 
hill cart receives him at the station and whirls 
him away toward the blue hills without more 
delay than the pause to drink a cup of tea, 
for even the brewing of which he has not to 
wait. 

But Mr. Stone does not keep his reader 
waiting on any beaten track. Nor does he 
propose a serial account of his expeditionSiror 
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attempt a narrative of their incidents and 
achievements in any thing like chronological 
order. Rather does he give us a composite 
picture, or a succession of composite pictures* 
of hunting adventure in the Himalayas. But 
alas no map sets before us this alluring region 
of untrodden peaks, impassable precipices, 
and eternal snows, enabling us intelligently to 
follow the footsteps of the hardy sportsman 
along his devious and dangerous ways. The 
first hundred pages and a little more are de' 
voted to stories of the hunt, pure and simple* 
after the "markhor" or mountain goat, the 
ibex, and the bear; in the second hundred we 
have an account of a journey into the Ladakh 
country, with chase after the "nyan," another 
type of goat, and the yak or antelope, in the 
course of which the author falls in with 
the Rev. Dr. Lansdell, the well-known mission^ 
ary. The third part, a hundred pages more, 
takes us over the mountains into Tibet, amidst 
snowstorms and almost amidst savages, among 
the lamas of the Tangi and along the tracks of 
the "barhal." The pictures are for the most 
part indifferent to scenery and fasten the atten- 
tion upon the wild beasts at the moment of the 
shot or capture, and Mr. Stone is a good deal 
more intent upon finding game and hitting it 
than he is upon the loftier aspects of mountain- 
eering, so that the book is full of the gun and of 
the smell of gunpowder, and the reader has to 
look over his author's shoulder to get at the 
true prospect and take in the magnificent fea- 
tures of this incomparable world of the inac- 
cessible. Lovers of what is called *' sport *' in 
the technical sense, that is shooting, will most 
enjoy this work, which adds little beyond the 
element of personal performance to one's sense 
of the grand and the sublime. [Edward 
Arnold. l4.oa] 

The True George Washington. 

Better than children's stories or historical 
novels concerning the American Revolution is 
this picture of the personal life of the man 
who accomplished it It is by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, and is original only in its method, 
but under such treatment Washington be- 
comes a man rather than a myth or a can- 
onized hero. The reverential mistiness which 
has surrounded his mother disappears, and 
she becomes a nagging woman who had 
small influence over her son, but whom he 
treated tenderly, though she pleaded poverty 
unduly, and would even have been willing to 
accept a pension. His wife was ** petite, over- 
fond, hot-tempered, obstinate, a poor speller," 
but withal "a perfect lady, and remaurkably 
well calculated for her position." She saved 
her husband from social burdens and never 
injured his name by her personal bearing. 
Washington's fondness for children was ex- 
treme, and his gifts and notes to them are 
exquisitely touching incidents in the life of a 
great man, who grew deaf, had poor eyesight, 
defective teeth, serious illnesses, even an oper- 
ation for cancer. The chapters on Washington 
as " Farmer and Proprietor " and as •* Master 
and Employer" show his mastery of details, 
his readiness to experiment in agriculture, his 
theoretical disbelief in slavery, and yet his sale 
of one or more slaves and his sense of legal 
ights in regard to "dower slaves." He en- 
oyed jokes, made stately ones, even a pun; 



liked afternoon teas, picnics, circuses; cared 
little for M/^s leitres ; was timid about speak- 
ing in public, did not himself write nearly all 
hb letters, not even the whole of the "Fare- 
well," and was one of the most magnanimous 
men that ever lived. His enemies were many 
and bitter, his temper was high, and he swore 
at need ; his religious creed is unknown, though 
he went to the Episcopal Church. Instead of 
having a Fabian policy he was adventurous, and 
conducted the war as a " war of posts," keeping 
his army in existence. These two military char- 
acteristics, added to his wonderful magnanimity, 
are the most striking features of his career. A 
politician when necessary, he was never treach- 
erous, his indomitable courage always sustain- 
ing him, and his inflexible patriotism enabling 
him to ignore personal slights. His apparent 
want of decision arose from his constitutional 
deference to others and the oft consciousness 
of his real lack of knowledge. The twenty- four 
illustrations, with notes upon them, and the full 
index, are excellent. The book is an excellent 
companion to John Fiske's historical works by 
giving a purely personal view of the greatest 
all-round American that ever lived. [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. |2.oo.] 



OUEEEHT POETRY. 



The Battle of the Bays. 

Owen Seaman has a delightful audacity of 
touch in these parodies and replicas of the 
Modem School of poets. Swinburne, Kipling, 
Edwin Arnold, Richard Le Gallienne, William 
Watson, Aubrey de Vere run in turn the gaunt- 
let of his gibes ; even the revered poet laureate 
does not escape. The author has even the 
temerity to tackle crowned and anointed heads, 
as witness this invocation of 

. THB LORD OP POTSDAM. 

On tending a certain telegram. 

Majestic Monarch, whom the other gods, 

For fear of their immediate remoi^, 
Consulting hourly, seek your awful nod's 
Approval. 

Byyour express permission for the last 

Eaght years the sun has regulariv risen ; 
And editors, that questioned this, nave passed 
To prison. 

But save the habit marks the man of gore 

Your spurs are yet to win my callow Kaiser I 
Of fighting in the field you know no more 
Than I, Sir! 

Be well advised, my youthful friend, abjure 

Those tricks tiiat smack of Qeon and the tanners, 
And let the Dutch Instruct a German Boor 
In I 



Nor were you meant to solve the nation's knots, 

Or be the Earth's Protector, willy-nilly ; 
You only make yourself and royal Pots- 
Dam silly. 

Our racing yachts are net at present dressed 

In bravery of bunting to amuse you, 
Nor can the license of an honored guest 
Excuse you. 

But If your words are more than wanton phy. 

And you would like to meet the old sea-rover. 
Name any course from Delagoa Bay 
To Dover. 

Meanwhile observe a proper reticence ; 

We ask no more; mere never was a rumour 
Of asking HohenzoUem's for a sense 
Of humour! 

Americans can be trusted for a sense of humor, 
so we venture to direct the reader's attention 
to the trenchant, caustic, and altogether comic 
poem entitled " Swords and Ploughshares,*' ap- 



parently suggested by the late Venezuela inci- 
dent [John Lane. I1.25.] 

The Substance of His House. 

Without the joyousness of Bliss Carman's 
and Richard Hovey's book, or the exciting in- 
tensity of Fiona Macleod's, The Substance of 
His House^ by Prosser Hall Frye, has a certain 
quiet, searching strength of its own. Quietness 
seems at first its most striking characteristic, 
but under that rare reserve is more stirring 
thought, expression, and suggestion than one 
finds often in more luridly written poetry. The 
title poem is the most interesting, the warmest, 
the most thoughtful, full of the richness that 
comes only from the true poet heart Over and 
over again to us, as we write, comes the one 

Ihie, 

Your eyes were full of broken promises, 

a line whose surface dignity and gracefulness 
and reserved significance will give an idea of 
Mr. Frye's power. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I1.00.] 

A Child World. 
A more uninteresting volume of poetry than 
James Whitcomb Riley's "Continuous Chron- 
icle in Verse of Child Life, Old Home Tales 
and Episodes " we have seldom seen. A Chila 
World gives a picture of the family life of a 
nimiber of children, describing their games, sto- 
ries, home life, etc Where Stevenson was able 
to enter into a child's heart and really create 
anew the children's world, whose secret we all 
knew once, Mr. Riley can only give the external 
and obvious outlines. We realize that there is 
a certain amount of realism in this picture of 
child narrative, but it is far from interesting. 
This book reminds us of those pictures of so- 
called *' Still Life" — two apples and a tin pan 
— admirably painted, perhaps, but who wants 
to look at them? [The Bowen- Merrill Co. 

11.25] 

Mrs. Thazter's Poems. 

A well-edited and printed- complete edition of 
the late Celia Thaxter's poems will be most 
welcome to her admirers. Care has been taken 
to keep to Mrs. Thaxter's own arrangement of 
her work, and in this way we may read them 
almost as her journal of observation and expe 
rience. Certain pieces in this collection have 
only been published since the author's death. 
We find, as always in Mrs. Thaxter's poetry, 
that her narrative poems are the least interest- 
ing, while those on nature possess a real per- 
sonal charm. Her poetical vein was slight but 
pure; but those who love flowers and nature 
will always find a word of sincerity and truth 
in her verses. This edition has an exceedingly 
sympathetic preface and is charmingly bound. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.50.] 

More Songs from Vagabondia. 

Joyousness b the word that at once suggests 
itself in connection with More Songs from Vag- 
abondia, by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. 
All the rush and the stir of the springtime, the 
buoyancy of youth, the splashing freshness of 
a fountain, are in them. Differing greatly in 
subject and treatment, the little book is as va- 
ried a collection of verse as we remember see- 
ing. While joyousness is its keynote, there are 
some minor chords of wonderful melody and 
sweetness, and an occasional note that con- 
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trasts jarringly with the general tone. How 
the hideous '< Hearse- Horse " or the flippant 
"Unsainting of Kavin" came to live in the 
tame book with the exquisite *' Nocturne in 
Provence " is a question that puzzles the reader 
-»and possibly the writers. But Vagabondia 
holds many things and room for more, and its 
songs must always breathe more freshness and 
surprises than the more conventional imagery 
of dty heart and head. [Copeland & Day. 

Songs of the South. 
This admirable collection of Southern poetry, 
made by Jennie Thornley Clarke, shows a liter- 
ature to be proud of. We had scarcely real- 
ized how very good was the work of many of 
the minor Southern poets until we turned over 
the pages of this excellent selection. A few 
more of Foe's poems would have strengthened 
it, and one or two more of Sidney Lanier's 
would not have been amiss, and however well 
chosen we should not have limited the selection 
of Thomas Nelson Page's poetry to a single 
specimen ; but with these slight failings we must 
repeat that the volume is a delightful one and 
one which ought to be very popular. [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. I1.50.] 



BELIOIOnS BEADING. 

The Cure of Souls, If Ian Maclaren had 
never done anything else than write these 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching for 
1896 he would have earned his title to fame. 
They are unique. Their originality, their rich 
fund of humor, their hard Scotch sense, their 
vivacity, their freedom from cant and conven- 
tionality, their practical suggestiveness, their 
racy but impersonal illustration drawn mani- 
festly from actual experience, their conciseness 
and sententiousness, their directness and clear- 
ness, their worldly wisdom amd spiritual warmth, 
lift them high above the ordinary level of writ- 
ings on this subject, and make the book one 
which no minister of the gospel ought to be 
without If he can get it no other way let 
him sell his garment and buy one. There are 
meat and drink hi this book for many days. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. |i.50.] 

The Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, It is re- 
freshing hi these decadent days to alight upon 
a book like this, by the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall of Brooklyn, the newly elected head of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
as sweet and strong a book as he is man, and 
that is saying much; a clean, clear-cut, unmis- 
takable statement of the fact and truth of the 
Atonement under modem lights, but with un- 
compromishug fidelity to the teachings of the 
Bible, and made rich and fragrant throughout 
by the living spiritual experience which under- 
lies it. If one wants to know how rich and 
how fragrant a theological essay can be made, 
let him read this one, whose depth and breadth 
are out of all proportion to its length, and whose 
height reacheth even unto the very heavens. 
It is so printed as to be a typographical gem. 
[Dodd. Mead & Co. I1.25.I 

751^ Christian Life, In this booklet of a few 
over one hundred pages the Rev. Dr. Floyd W. 
Tompkins, rector of an Episcopal Church in 
Providence, R. L, undertakes to tell what the 
Christian life is and how to live it. His eight 
chapters were first printed as Lenten contribu- 



tions in the Congregationalist, They contain no 
new thought, but touch some old familiar notes 
of truth and duty, such as praytr, the reading 
of the Bible, and the Holy Conmi union. [£. P. 
Dutton & Co.] 

History of Dogma, Mr. Neil Buchanan is 
translating Hamack's great work from the 
third German edition, of which the second 
volume is out, covering the process of what 
the author calls the "secularizing of Christi- 
anity as a Church." The formulating of the 
creeds, the development of the epbcopate, the 
rise of the New Testament canon, the growth 
of sacerdotalism and its attendant features, and 
the creation of the apologetic school, are the 
interesting divisions of the subject, in the midst 
of which the author finds the origin of the 
doctrine of the Logos and other results of 
Alexandine influence. The volume is in e£fect 
a critical examination of the views of Irenaeus, 
Clement and Origin, Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Justin Martyr in a dry German light. [The 
Macmillan Co.] 

Risen with Christ, A tender and solemn ad- 
dress on the Resurrection of our Lord, by the 
late Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, whose earnest and 
simple faith will carry comfort to many hearts. 
[F. H. ReveU Co. 30c.] 

Studies of the Man Christ Jesus, Designed 
by its author, Robert E. Speer, for the use of 
Bible students, for which it is well fitted by 
methodical arrangement [F. H. Revell Co. 

75c.] 

Eden Lost and Won. A statement of the re- 
sult of Sir William Dawson's study of the his- 
tory and reflections upon the destiny of man. 
If not altogether satisfactory to present-day 
doubt, it opens to view the processes of a sci- 
entific and candid mind seeking for the truth. 
The chapter on the Restoration is tentative, 
rather than conclusive, although the argument 
is that some great cosmic change is plainly 
foretold in the New Testament [F. H. Revell 
Co. 11.25.] ^ 

NATUEAL SOIENOE. 

Movement^ by £. J. Marey, translated by E. 
Pritchard, contains under an uninviting title 
much that is of interest to readers as well as 
students. Time and the means of measuring 
it, space and the effects of light and shade, the 
methods used in measuring movements, chrono- 
photography and its apparatus, and the various 
phases of the movements of birds and fishes, 
come in for treatment ; and there are numerous 
and helpful illustrations. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

Let nobody take up Prof. John Trowbridge's 
book entitled What is Electricity f with the idea 
that he will get from it any satisfactory answer 
to that question. The book asks the question, 
but does not attempt to give the answer, for 
the very good reason that the answer cannot 
be given. It is an essay in a field which the 
most learned of men can enter, but which none 
of them can traverse. About all that the au- 
thor has to say is that electricity is one of the 
transformations of energy, of which light and 
heat are two others, and the sun the source of 
all, beyond which no one can go with cer- 
tainty. The Harvard professor, like other truly 
scientific men, is groping in the dark along the 
line of certain hypotheses. What will prove to 
be true remains to be seen. The scientific tem- 
per of this book, its modesty, its caution, its 



reserve, are its best features. There is plenty 
of learning in it, but it has little literary form 
and is hard reading. Students will find it use- 
ful, and much of it is within the reach of an 
ordinarily intelligent layman, but its pages will 
require his most careful attention, and o^en 
the reading of a sentence more than once to 
get at the author's meaning in its connections ; 
for sometimes there are no connections, and 
the mind is forced to leap from one fact to 
another and from one statement to another 
with considerable exertion. There are the illus- 
trations usual in the "International Scientific 
Series," to which the work rightfully belongs. 
[D. Appleton & Co. 11.5a] 

Chemistry in Daily Life, a translation of a 
work in German by Dr. Lassar-Cohn, is sub- 
stantijilly a series of twelve lectures which the 
author, a professor in Konigsberg University, 
delivered before a society in that town to show 
the exceedingly important part that chemistry 
plays in everyday affairs. The author treats of 
the air, petroleum and its derivatives, the ac- 
tion of manures and plant foods, the various 
food-stuffs and their cooking, explosives, tan- 
ning, dyeing, photography, including an account 
of the X rays, paint and soap manufacture, met- 
allurgy of the chief metals, and of some of 
the chief medicinal alkaloids. The lectures 
are distinctly non-technical, are written with 
remarkable clearness, and give the reader 
much interesting and practical information. 
[London: H. Grevel & Co. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.] 

The Story of a Piece of Coal, by Edward A. 
Martin, one of Appleton 's Library of Useful 
Stories, leaves nothmg to be desired by the 
readers for whom these little books are in- 
tended, and will prove useful to young stu- 
dents. [40c.] 

The author of The Story of American Coals, 
William Jasper Nicholls, has chosen a some- 
what unfortunate title for his work. The book 
is not elementary or intended for the young, 
but suitable for reference. The author has di- 
vided his subject into Origin, Development, 
Transportation, and Consumption. Under the 
head of Origin he gives theories, early history, 
and the coal areas in the United States; under 
Development, the surface indications, methods 
of boring and mining, the dangers and the hard 
work of the miner. The book is clearly written 
in an interesting style, treating the subject thor- 
oughly, in some chapters almost too thoroughly. 
This very fullness of detail, however, enhances 
the book's value for some persons. A full in- 
dex at the conclusion also helps. It is printed 
on heavy laid paper in large, clear type, and is 
neatly bound in cloth, gold top, and uncut 
edges, with a fine frontispiece of a miner in 
full costume. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 13.5a] 



HEW EDiriOHS. 



We note with interest and pleasure a new and 
beautified edition of Dr. James Stalker's Trial 
and Death of Jesus Christ, " a devotional history 
of our Lord's passion," first published in thu 
country in a very plain and unadorned style by 
A. C. Armstrong & Son in 1894. There is a 
singular and impressive blending of the orig- 
inal and the reverent in the pages of thb study 
of the last scenes in the earthly life of the 
Christ, which at once rivets thfi attention 
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private reading, and fits the book with unusual 
aptness to public uses. For the present edition, 
better paper, wider margins, and a more elegant 
binding have been employed, with a number of 
half-tone woodcuts, the text remaining the same. 
[American Tract Society. I2.00.] 

Mr. John Morley*s Life of Richard Cobdm 
b one of the most satisfactory productions of 
this eminent critic and statesman. First issued 
fifteen years ago, it has taken rank along with 
Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay as one of the 
most important narratives of English political 
life in the generation beginning with the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. The Macmillan Co. send 
out a two-volume edition on thin paper at a 
low price. [I3.00.] 



UEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mr. Richard E. Burton's Dumb in June, 
publbhed last year by Copcland & Day of Bos- 
ton, is in its third edition, with a prospect of 
reaching its fourth by spring. The title poem 
of Mr. Burton's second book, Memorial Day 
and Other Poems, which the same publishers 
will bring out next May, is a patriotic piece, and 
it will first appear in Harper* s Weekly, with il 
lustrations. Dumb in June was purely lyric; but 
the new volume will be broader in nature and 
will comprise ballads, narrative and dramatic 
poems, etc. Sometime in 1897 will appear the 
Connecticut issue of Men of Progress, biogra- 
phies of representative men of the State, under 
Mr. Burton's editorship. This is published by 
The New England Magazine of Boston. For 
The Library of the World's Best Literature, the 
thirty- volume work now appearing under the 
editorial supervision of Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mr. Burton is writing the articles on Amiel, 
Darmesteter, Heine, and others; and he has 
essays forthcoming in The North American Re- 
view, The New England Magazine, The Inde- 
pendent, The Critic, and other papers. He is 
also arranging to publish next fall a volume of 
essays on literary subjects. Mr. Burton lives in 
Hartford, Conn., on Forest Street, in that part 
of the city familiarly known as ''the hill," be- 
tween the homes of Charles Dudley Warner and 
the late Mrs. Stowe, with Mark Twain around 
the comer. 

— Mrs. Margaret Deland has just read the 
proof of a story which is to come out in the 
April number of Harper's Maganne* It is en- 
titled The Wisdom of Fools, and concerns itself 
with the industrial situation. The story is about 
a fool who b so far removed from the wisdom 
of the nineteenth century, that she would apply 
the logic of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
daily living of our complex civilization. In other 
words, she recognizes her personal responsibility 
in regard to the industrial situation, and decides 
not to accept money which comes from dbhonest 
or cruel sources. It b the application of the 
principles of the founder of our religion — an 
application which b calculated to turn the world 
upside down. As Mazzini puts it " The Love of 
Chrbt b the most revolutionary element that 
could be introduced into society." Thb story, 
with others, will probably be publbhed in book 
form in April or May. The new volume will 
include a sketch called The Law or the Gospel, 
which appeared in The Cosmopolitan a year ago 
under the title One Woman's Story — a title for 
which Mrs. Deland was in no sense responsible. 



— The Britbh Museum has lately acquired a 
papyrus manuscript which contains the poems 
of Bacchylides the contemporary of Pindar, 
hitherto known only in fragments. The new 
manuscript b not complete, and in places is 
badly mutilated, but some of the poems are 
in good condition, and there b enough of the 
whole to enable a somewhat careful critkal 
study. 

— Mr. M. D. J. Rice, the representative of 
the well-known London publbhing house of 
T. Fisher Unwin, has arrived in New York on a 
visit to this country, which will include several 
of our principal towns. Hb address will be, care 
of the Century Company, New York. 

— Mr. William Andrews of Hull, England, 
has ready a new book on England in the Days 
of Old. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons have in prepara- 
tion a new collection of short stories by Mr. 
Frank Stockton entitled A Story Teller's Pack; 
America and Americans, a study of ourselves 
as others see us, particularly those who take 
the French point of view; a second volume of 
Stapfer's Life of Christ, a spiritual biography ; 
Miss Wharton's volume on Martha Washing- 
ton ; The Builders and Other Poems, a first 
collection of verse by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke ; 
and Philip and Alexander of Macedon, a bio- 
graphical study by Professor Hogarth of Ox- 
ford. 

— The Macmillan Co. have in press Book 
Sales of the Year of i8g6, which will be found 
most useful for reference ; A Manual on Coach 
Building, by an expert of fifty years' experience 
in the craft; and a new volume of sea stories, 
called The Port of Missing Ships. 

— The Joseph Knight Co. of Boston are suc- 
ceeded by L. C. Page & Co., and the new firm 
will publbh April ist Cap and Gown, a second 
series of college poetry of the past five years, 
selected and arranged by F. L. Knowles. 

— Leroy Beaulieu's Empire of the Tsars and 
the Russians has been put upon the prohibited 
Ibt by the authorities of St. Petersburg. 

— William Doxey of San Francbco announces 
an Itinerant Home and Other Stories, by Emma 
Frances Dawson ; A Vantage of Verse, by Clar- 
ence Urmy, a California poet, whose merit has 
been recognized; Blodgett of Mariposa, by E. H. 
C lough, a story of the Sierras; Wild Flowers of 
California, by Miss Parsons, amply illustrated ; 
a new edition of the Story of the Old Missions 
of California, by Laura Bride Powers ; Doxey' s 
Guide to San Francisco and the Health and 
Pleasure Resorts of California ; and a special 
edition of Wild Flowers of California in prep- 
aration for subscribers in advance of publica- 
tion, to contain six plates colored by hand, by 
Margaret Warriner Buck. 

— Roberts Brothers have nearly ready TTie 
Life and Work of Ex- Governor Greenhalge of 
Massachusetts; a posthumous work by Mr. 
Hamerton entitled The Mount, being hb ac- 
count of a vbit to and a study of the French 
town of Autun and the neighboring ruins of the 
old Gaulbh city on Mount Beuvray; Trooper 
Peter Halket of Mashonaland, by Olive Schreiner, 
and several other books of lesser interest. 

— D. Appleton & Co. announce the Memoirs 
of Marshal Oudinot, compiled from the un pub- 
lbhed papers of hb wife ; TTie Aurora Borealis, 



of a Dead Man, a new novel by a new writer ; 
and A Pinchbeck Goddess, by Mrs. J. M. Flemmg, 
a sbter of Rudjrard Kipling. 

— Mr. William Briggs of Toronto, Canada, 
will publish immediately a Review of Historical 
Publications Relating to Canada Appearing in 
i8g6, the work of a number of eminent Ctuiadian 
historical scholars, and making an octavo volume 
of about two hundred pages. 

— The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo have 
hi press a collection of poems by Mr. Irving 
Browne, for many years the editor of the Albany 
Law Journal. The House of the Heart b the 
general title. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. have secured for publi- 
cation a collection of manuscripts relating to the 
Siege of Yorktown, which have recently turned 
up in Parb, and which are likely to prove valu- 
able if they are not unique. They include a 
diary of the siege written by one of the engineer 
officers, and a most beautifully executed map in 
colors of Yorktown and its vicmity. The ap- 
pearance of these papers in the choice form 
which the publbhers are likely to give them will 
be awaited by hbtorical scholars with lively 
interest. 

— Miss Marie Riickert, the daughter of the 
popular German poet Friedrich Riickert, has 
by dint of hard work mastered the difficult 
Hungarian language amd translated a number 
of Maggar poems into German. Strange to say 
she has not been able as yet to find a pub- 
lisher for her versions, which are said to be 
excellent. The Archduke Joseph of Austria 
has actually applied to Baron Eotvos, the Pres- 
ident of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
with the request to promote the publication. 

— Sudefmann based hb Magda {Heimath), 
now famous in at least four languages,- on the 
irrepressible conflict between a woman of the 
world and her narrow-minded neighbors in 
her native town, when she returns to them. 
Mrs. Cabot's In Plain Air, announced for 
speedy publication by the Holts, handles thb 
theme in a very different way, giving us a 
satirical comedy of New England life, with 
an emotional undercurrent and an optimbtic 
ending. 

— Luzac & Co., Oriental publishers of Lon- 
don, have just bsued Mr. Halcombe's new work 
on China, The Mystic Flowery Land; With 
the Dutch in the East, an outline of military 
operations in 1894, by W. Cool, translated by 
Hooyer; a volume of The Laughable Stories 
Collected by Mar Gregory John Bar-Hebraeus ; 
and Parts III and IV of Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian Letters belonging to the British Museum, 
edited by Robert Francb Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. They also have for sale 
the Catalogue of the Sanscrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office, edited by Eggel- 
ing, and publbhed by the government; Annals 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and 
Statbtical Atlases of India and of the Madras 
Presidency. 

— J. W. Bouton of New York announces a 
new translation of Voltaire's La Pttcelle, by 
Ernest Dawson, privately printed for subscrib- 
ers only in a strictly limited edition of three 
hundred numbered copies, two volumes, crown 
quarto. Thb work for good reasons has never 
appeared entire in English before, though there 
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— Mr. Edward Whymper, the noted Alpine 
climber, has in press with John Murray a work 
entitled Zermatt and the Matterhom^ which will 
have seventy illustrations and maps. Please, 
Mr. Murray, send us an early copy. 
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Art. 



Grbbk Art on Grbbk Soil. By James M. Hoppin. 
Houghton, M iflSin & Co. ^.oo 

A Handbook op Grssk Sculpture. By Ernest Ar- 
thur Gardner. Part II. The Macmillan Co. ^1.35 

Biography. 

Men of thb Bible. St. Paul. HU Life and Times. 
By James Iverach. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75c. 

Hours with Famous Parisians. By Stuart Henry. 
Way & Williams. ^1.15 

The Thackerays in India and Some Calcutta 
Graves. Bv Sir William Wilson Hunter. London : 
Henry Frowde. ^i.oo 

Life of Phiup Melanchthon. By Rev. Joseph 
Stump. Pilger Publishing Co. 

Economics. 

The History of Economics. By Henry Dunning 
Madeod. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^4-5o 

Household Economics. A Course of Lectures in the 
School of Economics of the University of Wisconsin. By 
Helen Campbell G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.50 

The Law of Married Women in Massachusetts. 
By George A. O. Ernst. little. Brown & Co. ^2.00 

Educational. 

Greek and Roman Mythology. By Kate Pomeroy 
Harrington and Herbert Gushing Tolman. Students' Series 
of Latin Classics. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. ^i.oo 

New Latin Composition. Based Mainly upon Caesar 
and Cicero. By Moses Grant DanielL Students' Series of 
Latin Classics. Leach, Shewell ft Sanborn. ^i.oo 

Fiction. 

The Fault of One. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. ^1.00 

At Random. Essays and Stories. By L. F. Austen. 
Ward, Lock & Co. 

Lo-To-Kah. By Venier Z. Reed. Continental Publish 
ing Co. ^i.oo 

The Shadow OF Shame. By Austyn Granville. Charles 
H. Sergei Co. ^1.50 

Masked in Mystery. A Romantic Story of Adventure 
under Egyptian Skies. By St. George Rathbome. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 5oc« 

The Red Scaur. A Novel of Manners. By P. Ander- 
son Graham. Longmans, Green & Co. ^i.ss 

FoNTENAY. THE SwoRDSMAN. A Military Novel. Bv 
Fortune Du Boisgobey. Trans, by H. L. Williams. Rand, 
McNally&Co. 

A Bride from the Bush. By E. W. Homung. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 75c. 

White Satin and Homespun. By Katrina Trask. 
A. D. F. Randolph. 75C. 

Simon Ryan the Pbteritb. By Rev. Ai^iustus Jes- 
sopp. A. D. F. Randolph. 750. 

No Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 
A. D. F. Randolph. 7SC 

The Optimist. By Charles Frederic Goes. The Rob- 
ert Clarke Co. ^i.as 

A Writer of Fiction. By Clivo HoUand. Copeland 
& Day. ^i.oo 

Weighed in the Balance. By Harry Lander. John 
Lane. ^1.50 

Grip. By John Strange Winter. Stone & Kimball. ^1.25 

The Spoils of Poynton. By Henry James. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ^1.50 

Sheba. a Study of Girlhood. By Reta. R. F. Fenno 
& Co. 35c 

Make-Bblieve. By H. D. Lowry. John Lane, ^x.50 

The Forge in the Forest. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. ^1.50 

God's Failures. By J. S. Fletcher. John Lane. ^1.25 

The Sbntimbntal Vikings. By R. V. Risley. John 
Lane. Ii.oo 

In the Crucible. By Grace Denio Litchfield. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. ^1*25 

The Barbarous Britishers. A Tip-Top Novel By 
H. D. TrailL John Lane. 50c. 

A Romance of Old New York. By Edgar Fawcett. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. ^i.oo 

The Yellow Book. Vol. XII. January, 1897. John 
Lane. ^i-So 

Six Cups of Chocolate. A Piece of Gosdp in One 
Act Translated by Edith V. B. Matthews. Harper & 
Brothers. 25c. 

"Glamour.*' By MeU Orred. J. B. Lippincott Co. 



A Woman's Courier. Being a Tale of the Famous 
Forty Conspiracy of 1696. By William Joseph Yeoman. 
Stone & Kimball. #1.25 

Miss Ayr of Virginia and Othbr Stories. By Julia 
Magmder. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

Tattbrlby. The Story of a Dead Man. By T. Gallon. 
Appleton's Town and Country Library. yic. 

That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. #1.00 

The Coming of Chloe. By Mrs. Hungerford {The 
Duchess). J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

A Minion of thb Moon. By T. W. Speight. New 
Amsterdam Book Co. #i>2S 

In the Old Herrick House and Othbr Stories. 
By Ellen Douglas Deland. Harper & Brothers. #1.50 

A Previous Engagement. Comedy. By W. D. How- 
ells. Harper & Brothers. 50c. 

Bound in Shallows. By Eva Wilder Brodhead. Har- 
per & Brothers. ^i.ss 

With the Band. By Robert W. Chambers. Stone & 
Kimball. $i.ts 

Miss Armstrong's and Other Circumstances. By 
John Davidson. Stone & Kimball. #1.25 

The Last Rbcruit of Clare's. By S. R. Keightley. 

Harper & Brothers. #1.50 

History. 

Essays on French History. The Rise of the Refor- 
mation in France. The Qub ci the Jacobins. By Jaaies 
Eugene Farmer. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Researches Upon thb Antiquity of Man. By Henry 
C. Mercer. Ginn & Co. ^2.00 

British India. By R. W. Frazer. Stoiy of the Na- 
tions Series. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.50 

History of Ancient Peoples. By Willis Boughton. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^2.00 

Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonwealth. By 
Sydney Geoige Fisher. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

American Orations. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited by Alexander Johnston. Re-edited by 
James Albert Woodbum. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.25 

Juvenile. 

The First Temptation. By Mary Lee Stark. Eaton 
& Mains. 50c. 

Our Little Book for Littlb Folks. Arranged by 
W. E. Crosby. American Book Co. 30c. 

Literature. 

The Last Essays of Eua. By Charies Lamb. The 
Macmillan Co. soc 

An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit. By Geoi^ge Meredith. Charies Scribner's Sons. 

The Engush Language and Its Grammar. By 
Irene M. Mead. Sihrer, Burdett & Co. 

Ex Libris. Essays of a Collector. By Charies Dexter 
Allen. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. ^3.00 

Literary Landmarks of Florence. By Laurence 
Hutton. Harper & Brothers. ^i.oo 

Medical Science. 

Inebriety. Its Source, Prevention, and Cure. By 
Charles Follen Palmer. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50c. 
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THE TEAE OF SHAME* 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON'S inspiring 
.volume of sonnets on the Armenia 
oumges, sixteen of which have appeared 
already in a volume called TAe Purple 
East, is reprinted, with alterations and 
additions — ten additional poems on the 
same subject. 

The sixteen earlier sonnets have already 
received our meed of praise, and we do not 
think the ten additional poems come up to 

• The Year of Shame. By WilUam Watson. John Lane, 
^i.o*. 



the level of the earlier work, although there 

are passages in "The Awakening" which 

are as fine as anything Mr. Watson has 

done. The passage calling on England as 

" the North Star to the labouring ship " of 

Armenia, to 

Shine lest she perish — lest of her no mwe 
Than some lom flotsam of mortality 
Remain to catch the first auroral gleam 
When, in the East, flames the reluctant dawn, 

seems to us a very high order of poetry, 
such as can only be compared to Milton's 
sonnet on the slaughter in Piemont: 

Ayenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints ; 

and to Wordsworth's noble 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 

To say this is very high praise, for it 
proves that Watson alone among the latter- 
day poets realizes "the high and sacred 
tru^t" which the gift of poetry imposes. 

In this volume we hear tones at least of 
that " trumpet " whence Milton blew •* Soul 
animating strains — alas, two few!" 



TEOOPER PETEE HALKET * 

OLIVE SCHREINER'S latest is not a 
large piece of work, but it is a power- 
ful one. In some ways it is remarkable. 
It is as rugged as a mountain boulder, as 
devoid of ornament as a lump of undressed 
granite. Its execution is as strong as its 
conception is original, and its arraignment 
of British methods in South Africa as terri- 
ble as the form of its indictment is novel 
and striking. There is a little of Tolstoi 
in it, and a good deal of Kipling, with 
some of Zola, and a touch of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. It is a story, one act in a tragedy, 
a single group of strongly marked figures 
standing out against the African landscape, 
centered around one incident, or, at the 
most, two incidents, which are confined 
within the space of a few hours. The 
terseness of the tale, the grimness of it, 
the intensity of the narrative, the cold, 
naked truthfulness of it, the merciless 
blows with which the lesson is driven 
home into the conscience of the Eng- 
lishman, if he has any left on this sub- 
ject, the lurid light it throws on the scenes 
of which the newspapers give us sometimes 
rosy views, unite to make it notable. They 
do not make it pleasant. We have not 
learned to look for pleasant reading in the 
pages of Olive Schreiner. 

The idea of the story is a singular com- 
bination of the actual and the imaginative, 
of the realistic and the allegorical. At first, 
and for the greater part of the book — there 
are only 133 pages of it — two figures only 
appear on the top of the lonely " koppje " in 
the slowly moving hours of the chill South 
African night. One of these — Trooper Hal- 
ket — is a perfect and consummate imper- 
sonation of the lower type of British soldier 
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in Mashonaland, a full embodiment of all 
the animalism, the brutality, the blasphemy, 
the cruelty, the heartless selfishness that fit 
those conditions. He disgusts us at first; 
his plain talk about the "niggers," and 
about his relations and those of his kind 
with them, repels us, and we find ourselves 
asking Olive Schreiner if it were necessary 
to introduce to us quite such a disagreeable 
character. 

With almost the very first approach of 
the second Figure — we must spell the 
word with a capital F and leave the reader 
to find out why — an entirely new sensa- 
tion succeeds, and we spend the rest of 
the night under that infinite canopy, and 
with those two persons, the earthly and 
the unearthly, conscious of the power 
with which the author has invented and 
described a new situation. 

What an arraignment of British policy 
in South Africa follows in that memorable 
interview ! No words are needed to tell us 
the name of this new Wandering Jew who 
tackles the trooper like an apparition, as 
an angel wrestled with Jacob until the 
break of day. 

No wonder that the book that contains 
these hundred pages is being suppressed 
in England, where the hand of public opin- 
ion would like to turn down the page that 
holds the record of England's treatment of 
Boers and Hottentots, Armenians, Greeks, 
and some other people. 

Then follows the dramatic episode in the 
trooper's camp, and the ofiScial murder com- 
mitted by the coward brute of a captain, 
against which the new spirit, the self-renun- 
ciation, and the brave devotion of Peter 
Halket stand forth like a planet in the 
blackest sky at sea. 

O Nazarene ! No victories have ever been 
won in this poor world of ours to compare 
with those that have been wrought in Thy 
name ! 

The friends of Cecil Rhodes and Captain 
Jameson and the Great Chartered Company 
will not be thankful for the writing and pub- 
lishing of this book, nor will the English 
cabinet, nor will it lend luster to the cele- 
bration of the continuity of Her Majesty's 
reign. 

How long, O Lord, how long? 



IBSEN'S BOBEMAK* 

IT is somewhat difficult to fitly charac- 
terize this drama by Henrik Ibsen. The 
characters are few — four women and three 
men — the action takes place in the draw- 
ing-room of a country house near Chris- 
tiania, and all is introduced and ended in 
the space of a single evening. 

John Gabriel Borkman is a splendid de- 
faulter who, having spent five years in prison 
by way of expiating his speculative errors, 
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has endured eight years of imprisonment 
almost equally stringent in his own house, 
his jaflor being his resentful and jealous 
wife. She supposes that she is training 
her son to avenge her wrongs and redeem 
the family credit, but she only succeeds in 
alienating his affections from herself, and 
on the evening in question he flings ofiE the 
yoke of obedience, and departs for Italy in 
the company of an attraction seven years 
older than himself, saying that he is not 
born for an "avenger," and will have a 
life and happiness of his own. The se- 
questered father takes advantage of the 
dispute to leave the house, and dies of an 
access of heart trouble just outside of it, 
and the story ends in general and hopeless 
wreck. 

There is in Barkman nothing of the phys- 
ical philosophy which has made an unsav- 
ory background for so much of Ibsen's work, 
but the gloom and pessimism of the play 
are quite unrelieved. 



WITH THE BAHD,* 
ALTHOUGH there are undoubtedly a 
«^*- certain cleverness and strength in 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers's With the 
Band^ we cannot but think it sufiEers im- 
mensely from its similarity to Mr. Kip- 
ling's Barrack Room Ballads, It is, in- 
deed, "Thomas Atkins" in a blue coat 
instead of a red coat, and in rhythm, 
swing, dash, and style the likeness is so 
great that we find- it hard to think it would 
ever have been written had not Kipling's 
volumes appeared. 

Of course we all of us have a sneaking 
sympathy " With the Band," and the crash 
of the brass instruments wakes in most 
men and women "the imperishable child" 
— or the potential hero — whichever way 
one likes to look at it; and there is a 
rhythm and a march to many of these 
lines which bring up the swinging music 
and the passing banners in a way that ap- 
peals to the primal instincts. One verse 
of "The Regiment Passes" has a fine 
picture : 

Can ye see Ui' flac an' pannants ? No, ye can't. 
For they ckwe uke nxmiin' gloriea in the rain ; 

But ye see the thinin' rifles alTaslant— 
Oh, me dmminer b'y will niyer drum again I 

"The «Grey Horse Troop,' 2nd Cavalry," 
is well worth quoting as a whole, for it 
is the best thing in the volume, but we 
must confine ourselves to the first and last 
verses : 

An alone on the hillside, 

Lany an' Barry an' me ; 
Notbin' to see but the skv an' the plam, 
Nothin' to see but the drivin' rain, 
Nothin' to see but the painted Sioux, 
GflUopins. sallopinff. ^' Whoop'Vriiurroo I 
The oItU In yellow is down in the mud I " 
Ses Lany to Barry, " I'm losin' blood." 

" Cheer for the Greys! " yells Barry ; 

" Second Dragoons ! " groans Larry ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! tor Egan's Grey Troop I 
Whoop, ye dirils, ye'ye cot to wlxxm I 
Cheer for the troopers who die, ses I — 
" Cheer for the troop that nerer shall die! " 



• With the Band. By Robert W. Chambers. Stone & 
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Then come two verses telling how Larry 
and Barry died fighting, and then, when 
the last cartridge was gone: 

AH alone on the hillside, 

Larry an' Barry an' me ; 
An' I fired an' yelled till I lost my head, 
Cheerin' the livin', cheerio' the dead, 
Swinging my cap, I cheered until 
I stumbled and ieU. Then over the hill 
There floated a trumpeter's dlvery call, 
And Egan's Grey Troop gall^;)ed up. That's aU. 

Dnnk to the Greys an' Barrr! 

Second Dragoons an' Larry I 
Here's a bumper to Egan's Grey Troop ! 
Let the crape on the guidons droop; 
Drink to the troopers who die, wlule I 
Drink to the troop that never shall die. 

There is something really fine in this ballad, 
we think, though the colors may be a little 
gaudy and the paint a little thick. 

The more sentimental poems in the sec- 
ond part of this volume seem to us rather 
flat. 



nr THE LAUD OF T0L8T0L* 

THE publication of this work marks 
a new departure of Mr. Whittaker, 
whose ventures have hitherto been largely 
confined to works in theology and ecclesi- 
ology, and to fiction of the lighter sort illus- 
trative of Christian truth and life. Here 
we have a strong, stirring, somber delinea- 
tion of a tragic theme. The "Land of 
Tolstoi *' is, of course, Russia, and the pres- 
ent excursion therein is one long chapter of 
experience with oppression, famine, and 
human suffering. Of the joint authors 
Herr Stadling is a Swede, who entered 
Russia npon the expedition recounted in 
this volume ^\t years ago, while his collab- 
orator, whose name or pseudonym is the 
singular one of Will Reason, is an English- 
man. Herr Stadling is the author. Will 
Reason is the translator ; but the latter has 
prattically re-written the Swedish original, 
with complete changes in form, and many 
omissions and additions for English readers. 
The book begins with an interview be- 
tween the author and Count Tolstoi at his 
headquarters in the Province of Rjasan, 
where the Count was hard at work relieving 
the needs of the starving peasants. It was 
a typical Russian scene: 

The grey, woolley clouds were chasing each 
other at great speed. The snow wreaths whirled 
about us and a heavy fall had hidden the road 
completely. At one or two points in the land- 
scape we could see a few trees that marked a 
land owner's dwelling or a village with its church 
cupola and a row of small grey huts. 

Then follows the interview with Tolstoi, 
to which an entire chapter is given, and the 
author next enters upon a description of the 
famine in some of its naked features, and 
proceeds to follow a path of investigation 
among its scenes and along lines of effort 
for the relief of the suffering. It is a har- 
rowing tale of the misery of the peasants, 
the squalor of the villagers, the horrible 
condition of the sick, the wretchedness of 
the little children, the heartlessness and 
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cruelty of the officials, the negligence or 
indifference of the government, the degrada- 
tion of the church and the priesthood, the 
ruin of the rich, and the fanaticism of the 
sects ; and other innumerable details, which 
we have not space to mention, make up a 
sum total, the like of which we have met 
with in no work upon Russia. The whole 
book is like a photograph, revealing hamlets 
buried in snow and the emaciated figures of 
men, women, and children with almost 
horrible realism. Was there ever an in- 
dictment of a great power calling itself a 
Christian power like that presented in this 
volume? Has there ever been a story of 
man's inhumanity to man that can equal the 
story told in these three hundred pages? 

There are between forty and fifty illustra- 
tions which add immensely to the vivid 
presentation and dramatic interest of the 
subject. These pictures are reproductions 
for the most part of photographs, taken on 
the spot by the author, and bringing out 
with startling relief the lines of anguish 
upon the faces of the Russian people. A 
wretched family huddling at their hovel 
door, a ragged, decrepit Mushik on the 
tramp, a widow with her arm lovingly 
around the neck of her last cow, an eating- 
room with a crowd of half-starved peasants 
greedily gathered around the long table 
spread with its huge eating pans, a village 
decimated by frost and famine, a family of 
orphan children huddling in the snow among 
the trees, bearers with their heads un- 
covered carrying to its last resting place 
the body of the dead, the solitary cross 
marking the last resting place of the un- 
known, the great wagon trains loaded with 
provisions for the living, and the improvised 
hospital with the sick upon their beds, the 
scenes along the Volga, and a band of ex- 
iles in their refuge beyond the Caucasus — 
such are some of the glimpses which these 
pictures afford of the terrible experiences 
herein recounted. 

One bright beam of light across this 
dark and depressing picture is the Christian 
sympathy, purpose, and effort, rising at times 
to the heights of the sublime, of those who 
were doing their best to relieve the situation 
by ministering to those in need. If ever 
the spirit of Christianity has been at work 
in human hearts and lives it has been in the 
brave and heroic men and women who went 
to those poor wretches with such comforts 
as could be commanded for the body and 
the soul. One rises from the reading of 
this story with two sensations: the first 
relating to the depths of human misery and 
the other to the beauty of human helpful- 
ness. 

There is no realism in modem fiction 
which can equal the realism in this true 
story. It ought to touch the heart of the 
worid and hasten the day when changes of 
the policy of the Russian government and 
the consequent improvemeiit^of the con- 
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dition of the Russian people shall make 
such deplorable scenes as are here de- 
scribed impossible. 



THE AMEBIOAN BETOLUTION * 

THE difference between illustrations 
made to order and those drawn from 
the archives of time is realized in its full 
significance by comparing these two vol- 
umes of John Fiske with the fanciful 
pictures that adorn so many histories de- 
signed for children. Mr. Fiske has searched 
diligently after and selected with rare dis- 
cretion portraits that are charmingly set 
in the text of the pages, pictures of build- 
ings and places, maps and caricatures. 
Some are engraved, others are photograv- 
ures. "The Funeral Procession of the 
Stamp Act," "Boston's Bloody Massacre," 
and "Lord North pouring Tea down Co- 
lumbia's Throat," are ludicrously dramatic 
scenes. That of the Headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge concentrates the dreary loneli- 
ness of the place ; Jefferson's portrait from 
Gait's statue is the best tribute to the in- 
tellect of the great Democrat ; while a fac- 
simile page from Common Sense takes us 
back to the limitations of the printed leaf 
in its day. 

Mr. Fiske's style is a singular mingling of 
idiomatic, incisive English with skill in the 
use of popular adjectives and " up-to-date " 
suggestions. His opinions are strong. He 
abhors the meanness of Gates, Lee, and 
Arnold as strongly as he reverences Wash- 
ington, Schuyler, and Steuben. Yet Arnold 
never had a better defender than when 
Fiske pictures him in his last moments, 
putting on his United States uniform and 
the epaulettes Washington had gpven him 
after the victory at Saratoga, and saying: 
"Let me die in this old uniform in which 
I fought my battles. May God forgpve me 
for ever putting on any other." Then in a 
note (an instance of Fiske's popular timeli- 
ness) he speaks of the unfinished Saratoga 
monument with its four niches and the 
statues of Schuyler, Gates, and Morgan; 
the fourth one never to be filled, though 
Arnold contributed more than any other 
man to that victory. 

There is a very human quality in Mr. 
Fiske's work which, united with his power 
of massing causes, and his philosophic 
breadth of view, explains the hold his writ- 
ings have upon the people. He fights battles 
as he writes of them, whether English or 
Colonists gain, as if part of each movement. 
He passes over innumerable local incidents 
to concentrate his strength upon the four 
chief periods of the war: (i) From the re- 
sistance of James Otis to the Five Royal 
Acts for Massachusetts ; (2) To the State's 
nullification of those Acts, and to the 
Declaration of Independence, when New 
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England was the theater of war ; (3) To the 
struggle for New York and the line of the 
Mohawk and Hudson Rivers; (4) To the 
Treaty of 1783. 

More clearly than other historians does 
Mr. Fiske show the internationalizing effect 
of our Revolution anent European diplo- 
macy. Catherine of Russia decorated Paul 
Jones, since his last gun, aimed at the 
mizzen-mast of the Serapis, was like unto 
the shot at Concord, which was heard 
around the world. England's naval prestige 
fell. Catherine's doctrine of armed neu- 
trality was one of the greatest blessings a 
despot ever bequeathed, though not till the 
close of the Crimean War did England 
concede that " free ships made free goods." 
Clearly, too, do we see that the aid of France 
to us was actuated by a selfish policy and 
that our war was not so much a contest 
between England and America, as between 
Whig and Tory principles. The revolution 
was caused, not by actually existing oppres- 
sion, "but by the determination to avoid 
possible oppression in the future." It was 
the "personal" government of George III 
which was overthrown. 

Mr. Fiske considers that the supreme 
moment of Washington's military career 
was his decision to transfer his army to 
Virginia and overwhelm Cornwallis. " The 
perfection of his details matched the auda- 
cious grandeur of the whole." Cornwallis 
surrendered and his army marched out to 
the English tune of " The World Turned Up- 
side Down," for the men were not allowed 
to play the enemies' tunes as was the usual 
custom at a surrender. 

Mr. Fiske has few superiors in the Eng- 
lish language in knowing how to end grandly 
when he chooses ; as in the closing sentence 
of his book, ranking the Geneva settlement 
as of higher import than the victory at 
Yorktown. No one can write an original 
history. Mr. Fiske himself admits that he 
now treats Washington's anger at Lee's 
treachery differently from his view of it in 
his first edition. But the art of enlivening 
historical research by allusions to current 
events is peculiarly his happy ability, in 
these two volumes, dedicated to Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, of which The Beginnings of 
New England and The Critical Period in 
American History are companions. 



HEMOntS OF MABSHAL OTJDINOT* 
ACCORDING to this memoir Marshal 
"^^ Oudinot's first act of valor, and the 
foundation of his title to fame, was the 
fiinging of a handful of steaming hot 
haricots verts into the face of an ofiEen- 
sive guest at his father's table. His next 
achievement was eleven years later at the 
camp at Boulogne, where the Emperor — 
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Bonaparte, of course — was reviewing the 
Grenadiers, whom Oudinot commanded: 

When the manoeuvres were completed, the 
General wished to march past Napoleon at the 
head of his troops. But his charger kicked 
under the spurs, and refused to go forward. 
After a short stniggle, Oudinot, in his exasper- 
ation, pierced its neck so violently with his 
sword that the restive brute fell in a heap to 
the ground. At dinner that night, at the Im- 
perial table: "Is that the way you treat your 
horses? " asked Napoleon. "Sire, that is my 
way whtn I am not obeyed." 

Seriously, these two incidents furnish the 
keynotes to Oudinot's impetuous nature and 
audacious spirit ; they were characteristic of 
the man who rose to be one of Bonaparte's 
Brigadier Generals before he was thirty, 
distinguished himself and added to the 
gory glories of Austerlitz, who won his 
marshal's baton by the time he was forty- 
two, and whose services were such in 
Russia at the crossing of the Beresina as 
to gain for him the title of "Saviour of 
the army." It is something in biography, 
a good deal in history, and much in the 
way of cross-light upon the campaigns of 
the First Napoleon, to have the memoirs 
of such a man. They are well told, their 
basis' the narrative written by his faithful 
and loving wife, the compilation judicious, 
the translation, now first made into Eng- 
lish, meritorious and satisfactory. The 
portraits are photogravures of Oudinot 
and his wife, but his rather weak and 
gentle face gives no hint of the fiery tem- 
per which ruled his life. It is just fifty 
years this coming September since Oudi- 
not died. It is just 130 since he was born. 
He died as Governor of Des Invalides in 
Paris. 

The book is the strong, simple, straight- 
forward story of a soldier's life and service 
in the wars of Napoleon. It is full of the 
labor of the march, the hardship of the biv- 
ouac, the excitement of the battle, the sor- 
rows and sufferings of which war is the 
cause. It affords some glimpses of more 
peaceful scenes. It yields such episodes 
in history as a very circumstantial and 
vivid account of the assassination of the 
Due de Berry. Few pictures of the har- 
rowing scenes of war have been painted 
by the pen with greater effect than those 
in Chapter V attending the campaign in 
Russia. 

If Oudinot was not one of the greatest 
of generals he was one of the noblest of 
men — if the career of a fighting soldier in 
Napoleon's service admits of the use of the 
epithet "noble"; certainly there was much 
in his manhood to admire, as there is in 
this story of his performance to interest 
and thrill. 

Sl7*Two books for the use of those who 
observe the season of Lent with special atten- 
tion are The Daily Round for Lent^ an anony- 
mous arrangement of Bible texts, meditations, 
and prayers, one set for each of the Forty Days 
(50c.), and The More Abundant Lifey a collec-^^ 
uiyiLi^tJU uy -v^-^ x^>^ x^>^ -TL i v^ 
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tion of somewhat longer readings made by W. 
M. L. Jay chiefly from unpublished manuscripts 
of the late Bishop Brooks. Here, too, is one 
reading for each of the Forty Days, generally 
filling two or three pages (I1.25). Both of these 
books are published by £. P. Dutton & Co. 



Two Works on Architecture. 

^ Tkt Story 0/ Architecture, By Charles Thompaon 
Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. ^3.00. 

* European Architecture. A Historical Study. By Rus- 
sell Sturgis. The MacmiUan Co. $4.00. 

Of these two works we must give Mr. Sturgis's 
the precedence, though in certain respects Mr. 
Mathews's is first entitled to honorable mention. 
Mr. Mathews ' covers the wider field, and is 
the most exhaustive historically; Mr. Sturgis' 
treats a limited historical area with greater mi- 
nuteness and thoroughness. Mr. Mathews sets 
out to tell the whole story of the development 
of architecture both as a science and an art from 
the earliest times and in all lands ; Mr. Sturgis 
confines himself to the European chapter of that 
history, taking "European ** in its larger sense, 
and including under that head the classical 
architecture of Greece and Rome as well as that 
of medieval and modem times. Mr. Mathews's 
method is chiefly topical, though generally 
chronological under each country and nation; 
Mr. Sturgis is chiefly chronological, and topical 
rather in an^inddental way. Mr. Mathews's 
book is a first book for the reader who wishes 
to obtain a bird's-eye view of the entire field, or 
rather to start at the source of the stream and 
follow it down through all its windings and rami- 
fications; Mr. Sturgis's book is a treatise for 
the reader who proposes to become a student, 
and who is ready to settle down for an exact 
and scientific examination of principles and de- 
tails in the more interesting and rewarding de- 
partment of the subject. Yet Mr. Mathews is 
scientific and sufficiently technical to give his 
readers a mastery of the general ideas that 
dominate architecture as one of the fine arts; 
while Mr. Sturgis is always historical in his 
sense, and looks forward and backward for the 
sake of comparisons of epochs, styles, and 
schools. 

By this time, we think, the reader will be able 
to know what to expect from Mr. Mathews's 
sixteen chapters and from Mr. Sturgis's nine. 
Mr. Mathews's sixteen, filling less than five 
hundred i2mo pages, take us from Egypt 
through Nubia into India, China, and Japan, 
then into Mexico, Central and South America, 
and then back to Assyria and other lands of 
Western Asia, after which we pass to Greece, 
Italy, Constantinople, the early Christian School, 
the Moorish and the Romanesque, the Gothic 
and that of the Renaissance, and finally the 
' American, which for want of a better name we 
will call the conglomerate. Mr. Sturgis's more 
than five hundred octavo pages devote about 
one fifth of their space to classical forms, a little 
more than two fifths to the medieval, and the 
remainder to the course of the last three cen- 
turies. 

Both books are generously illustrated, and 
each has an index. 

A feature of Mr. Mathews's is the insertion in 
the Contents, under the analysis of each chapter, 
of a bibliography of the subjects embraced in 
that chapter. A feature of Mr. Sturgis's is a 
glossary of architectural terms. 



The illustrations in Mr. Mathews's volume 
are all woodcuts, of which some sixty occupy 
each a full page. and 175 are insertions in the 
text. Those in Mr. Sturgis's volume number 
256 woodcuts in the text, or occupying full 
pages, and ten process plates which for perfec- 
tion of tone and velvety softness of finish we 
have not seen anywhere excelled in their way. 
The larger page of Mr. Sturgis's volume allows 
a more effective style of illustration. 

We take leave of these two intelligent, schol- 
arly, and helpful books with the judgment that 
Mr. Mathews's is the one for the beginner, Mr. 
Sturgis's for students who have made some 
progress. 

Ancient Ideals.* 

* Ancient ItUalsi A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual 
Growth from Early Times to the EsUblishment of Chris- 
tianity. By Henry Osbom Taylor. In two volumes. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. ^5.00. 

This handsome pair of volumes contains an- 
other effort in a field that has a perilous fas- 
cination for ambitious writers — the philosoph- 
ical delineation of the mind of entire antiquity. 
Such attempts, to quote in Mr. Taylor's prefa- 
tory words, 

to treat human development from the stand- 
point of the ideals of the different races, as 
these ideals disclose themselves in the art and 
literature, in the philosophy and religion, and 
in the conduct and political fortunes of each 
race, 

have an encyclopedic character which plainly 
puts equality of execution in all portions of the 
task out of question. Very exceptional must 
be the man, and very long hb preparation, for 
us to expect from him evenness of accomplish- 
ment and due proportion in the comprehensive 
exposition. 

At the two extremes of his tremendous pro- 
gram Mr. Taylor strikes us as ill prepared for 
his work. Beginning at once with Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and China, and their developed civiliza- 
tion, he pays no attention to the uncounted ages 
which mankind consumed in rising so high. 
As far as this chapter, excellent in itself, is 
concerned, and those on India and Iran which 
follow, man might as well have been created at 
a stroke. Yet there is no factor bearing upon 
the ideals of ancient men more important than 
the long animal history lying back of them. 

Again, in all the earlier part of his work — 
the chapters above mentioned and the much 
fuller treatment of Greece and Rome — Mr. 
Taylor is well up with the latest scholarship. 
But when he strikes the history of Israel the 
insufficiency of his equipment in the higher crit- 
icism becomes apparent; his exposition lapses 
into conventionality, and the scientific temper 
is too conspicuous for its absence. Wherever 
a conservative view is still possible for a man 
of broad reading, Mr. Taylor seems to hold to 
it One need only compare Mr. Lecky's ac- 
count of Roman morals under the Empire with 
Mr. Taylor's pages to realize how far the latter 
is playing the familiar r61e of the apologist, the 
philosophic comparison of ideals having quite 
given way before his strong prejudgment of 
the case. 

This b not to say that Mr. Taylor has not 
produced one of the best existing works of its 
kind. His industry has been great; of his in- 
tention to be fair there can be no reasonable 
doubt; his style is excellent throughout, and 
with the great majority of his statements, es- 



pecially in the non-Jewish and non-Christian 
chapters, based as they are on the highest au- 
thorities, no fault can be found. The work 
is superior to such books as Holland's Rise 
of IntflUctual Liberty^ and very far above all 
the many crude attempts to show that Chris- 
tianity and Judaism have been utterly out- 
grown. Checked as it ought to be here and 
there by the careful reading of books of spe- 
cialists. It will afford one of the most generally 
satisfactory views of its majestic theme. 



More Stories of the Nations. 



G. P. 



The Stcrf of the BaOans. By WOIiam Miller. 
Putnam's Sons. ^1.50. 

British India, By R. W. Fraser. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. ^1.50. 

Mr. Miller has an obscure subject and Mr. 
Frazer a vast one, but each has performed his 
task well, and given us what is, of the Balkan 
Provinces, a first complete picture in English, 
and of British India a condse and connected 
history. Just for the moment the interest re- 
specting the Balkans takes precedence, for 
their fate may be said to be bound up with 
that of Greece in any possible war with Turkey 
that can grow out of existing complications. 
This is a book for the hour. And the danger 
is imminent Of these four unfortunate but 
spirited states of remoter Europe, tinged with 
the barbarism of the East, long ground under 
the heel of Turkey, but up to the present time 
backed in their plucky and determined straggle 
for independence by the sympathy and encour- 
agement, not to say the principle, of Austria 
and some other nations to the north and west, 
Mr. Miller says, in forcible figure: 

The Balkan Peninsula has been in modem 
times what the Low Countries were in the 
Middle Ages— the cockpit of Europe. It is 
there that the eternal Eastern question has its 
origin ; it is there, too, that the West and the 
East, the cross and the crescent, meet 

Mr. Miller treats each of the four provinces 
which are his theme in a section by itself ; sign- 
boards they are by the way all pointing to a 
coming Balkan confederation. May it soon 
be seen. This book will help along that de- 
sired consummation with the Bulgarians at the 
head of it : 

Sternly practical, thrifty, and without wild 
ideals, they may not be the most attractive of 
the Balkan races; but they possess qualities 
which must tell in the long run, and which 
should one day secure them, under proper 
government, the foremost place in the history 
of the Peninsula. 

Meanwhile Roumania has knitted herself to 
England by the marriage of her crown prince 
to a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and the 
Montenegrin, whose name we have long as- 
sociated with mountain fastnesses, is settling 
down to the museum, the theater, and the 
public library. Maps and a few woodcuts, the 
latter not as good as they ought to be, illus- 
trate the book, which demands a reading from 
every student of the present critical situation. 

To tell the story of the development of Brit- 
ish India in sixteen chapters and less than four 
hundred pages may seem a hopeless task, but 
Mr. Frazer, an Indian resident of long expe- 
rience in the civil and educational service, has 
done it It is the story of two hundred and 
fifty years, of w{iich the second half is the 
more important. The landmarks of this im- 
mense area are the organizaiiSir of the Ealt 
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India Company, the administration of Clive, 
the episode of Warren Hastings, the Mutiny, 
and the achievements of Christian Missions. 
Mr. Frazer does justice to these salient points. 
His chapter on the Mutiny gives a swift but 
effective review of that dire tragedy. One 
might well read it by way of preparation for 
Mrs. Steel's remarkable novel On the Face of 
(h€ Waters, There is a fine chapter on Lord 
Clive, and a fair one on Hastings. Francis is 
ticketed as he deserves. A concluding en- 
cyclopedic chapter pictures the whole of India 
as it is today. 

Stories of Naples and Camorra. 
Charles Grant, the author of these singular 
stories, was the son of an English merchant 
trading on the Gambia in West Africa. Edu- 
cated, first at a private school in England, and 
later at the University of Jena, his taste and 
sympathies drew him strongly toward Southern 
Italy, and by the time that he had attained the 
age of thirty-five he had permanently estab- 
lished himself in Naples. Here he made a 
careful and exhaustive study of life among the 
lower classes, and attained to a singular and 
intimate knowledge of their habits, prejudices, 
and beliefs. He even was able to penetrate so 
far into the secrets of the notorious " Camorra " 
as to depict its inner workings with a vividness 
and sureness of touch such as no other foreigner 
has been able to attain. The four stories in- 
cluded in the volume depend for their interest 
mainly on this accurate and careful study of 
the peculiarities of a distinct and individual 
race, but they have also the charm which 
comes when an author is in full sympathy 
with the subject of which he treats. " I love 
a people like the Neapolitans,'* Charles Grant 
tells his readers. That he had powers beyond 
those of patient research is proved by this ex- 
quisite fragment of song quoted in the brief 
biography which precedes the volume: 

I would not have you love me, dear, 

I am too »ad and old ; 
My brightest hope is half a fear, 
Mv wannest kiss is cold, my dear. 

My wannest kiss is ccjd. 

I only ask to love you, dear, 

And do whatever you will ; 
I cannot cbocMe but year bv year 
Must love and love you still, my dear. 

Must love and love you stilL 

We wonder how many of our readers will be 
able to finish these two stanzas without a *' swal- 
low," a tear, and a thrill ? What is the poet's 
secret? Who can tell? [The Macmillan Co. 

Addresses and Fragments by James 
S. Norton. 
Those who had the pleasure of knowing the 
late Mr. James S. Norton always spoke of the 
peculiarly irresbtible quality of his wit and hu- 
mor. We fancy it must have been coupled 
with much personal magnetism, for, like the 
addresses and after-dinner speeches of Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, Mr. Norton's "addresses" 
do not read very well. There are two notable 
exceptions, however, to this verdict : his speeches 
at the Yale Dinner of 1893, and at the dinner 
given in New York to Mr. Burnham, chief archi- 
tect of the World's Fair, which are both re- 
markable, and quite as well worth reading as 
they were well worth hearing. Mr. Norton's 
verse is light and amusing. As a whole, the 
volume is one which is worth more to Mr, 



Norton's friends than to the general public; 
but the two speeches referred to are well worthy 
of preservation, for they are models of after- 
dinner discourse, witty, light, yet full of matter 
and truth, good-humored and manly. We have 
seen in print few of their kind which equaled 
them and none which surpassed them. Even 
so competent a critic of this peculiarly Amer- 
ican art as James Russell Lowell recognized and 
called Mr. Norton "a prince of after-dinner 
talkers." [A. C. McClurg & Co. ^.50.] 

English Literature. 

Condensation is the marked quality of this 
small volume. In 249 duodecimo pages, its 
author, Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., passes in 
review the long line of British authors in 
prose and poetry from Csedmon to Matthew 
Arnold. His style reminds one of the In- 
dian's pemmican, of which a single mouthful 
furnishes meat for the day, but there is grace 
as well as force in his touch, and his judg- 
ments are broad-minded and acute. Such an 
expansion of scheme as would have permitted 
more frequent citation would have added in- 
finitely to the attraction of the book, especially 
with regard to such poems as the ** Pearl " of 
Cynewulf, unknown and inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader, of which Mr. Brooke speaks 
as 

our earliest In Memoriam^ in which is an 
extraordinary personal passion of grief, of re- 
ligious exultation pervading a lovely symbolism, 
which is quite unique. 

Whenever the author permits himself to ex- 
pand a little from his trenchant summarizing, 
the reader becomes aware of the loss he has 
sustained in having this so seldom occur. 
There is a happiness of phrase and a charm 
of characterization in some of the later epit- 
omes which suggest delightful possibilities. Of 
Wordsworth the author says: 

He is the foremost singer of those who threw 
around the lives of homely men and women the 
glory and sweetness of song. 

And of Shelley's poems : 

Some are lyrics of pure nature ; some are ded- 
icated to the rebuke of tyranny and the cause of 
liberty ; others belong to the indefinite passion 
he called love ; and others are written on visions 
of those ** shapes that haunt Thought's wilder- 
ness." They form together the most sensitive, 
the most imaginative, and the most musical, but 
the least tangible, lyrical poetry that we possess. 

And once more of Tennyson and Browning : 

Their love of beauty and of their art was 
unbroken, and they had as much power, as they 
had desire, to shape the thought and the love- 
liness they saw — great poets who have illu- 
minated, impelled, adorned, and exalted the 
world in which we live. 

Mr. Brooke has earned our gratitude before 
by his excellent Primer of English Literature^ 
and this is an advance on that. [The Macmillan 
Co. 90c.] 

Hours with Famous Parisians. 

This, by Stuart Henry, is a readable little 
book. It consists of informal talks on mod- 
em French celebrities. As some of the celeb- 
rities are more interesting than others the 
essays vary in interest. The one on Madame 
Adam b one of the most brilliant. It gives us 
an excellent idea of the famous editor of the 



Nouvelle Revue^ who first attracted the notice 
of the public by her pamphlet combating 
Proudhon's dictum that women were only fit 
to be housekeepers or courtesans. It is said 
that Madame Adam established the Nouvelle 
Revue to show that a woman could run a 
magazine and make it a success. She takes 
a merited satisfaction in putting across its 
cover, *' Madame Adam, Directeur — not ZH- 
rectrice*' We are not very familiar with 
Madame Adam's name on this side of the 
Atlantic, but this writer considers her the great- 
est Frenchwoman of our day. The next portrait 
in the series is that of M. Zola, whom the writer 
designates as " a busmess man. No emotion, 
no ideals, no imagination, no poetry, in hb 
personal intercourse." Stuart Henry does not 
admire him as a man, and says that "he 
has conquered merely because he has worked 
harder than any one else." In striking con- 
trast to hb view of Zola, which b most un- 
sympathetic, comes the short sketch of Al- 
phonse Daudet: 

All the world knows of him as a novelbt; 
the Parbians are familiar with him as a play- 
wright ; yet how few have heard of hb delight- 
ful talks, of his piquant conversation, gentle 
and fragile as a woman's, expansive and con- 
fiding as Tartarin's. 

M. Anatole France, Mr. Henry thinks the ^- 
vorite novelbt of French women today. M. 
Bourget has become too difficult for them. 
Paul Yerlaine, Copp^e, Lemaltre, Huysmans, 
Hervieu, Henri de Regnier, Marcel- Prevost, 
Madame Bernhardt, Monnet Sully, Coquelin 
Cadet, Yvette Guilbert, M. Bouguereau, and 
M. Massenet all come in for a brief word of 
appreciation from this clever ** looker-on," 
whose glimpses of ''Famous Parisians" make 
a pleasant, racy little volume, which b thor- 
oughly entertaining reading. [Way & Williams. 
^1.25.] . 

^^^ Longmans, Green & Co. have just ready 
Prof. Max Muller's new book. Contributions to 
the Science of Mythology ^ in two volumes, aggre- 
gating nearly a thousand pages, and intended to 
fill the gap between the author's Science of Lan- 
guage and Science of Religion. From Mrs. Max 
Muller is immediately forthcoming through the 
same publbhers a volume of Letters from Con- 
stantinoplCf with twelve views of the incompar- 
able city and its neighborhood. Among other 
new publications of this house which deserve 
the epithet "important" are Mr. Costelloe's 
and Mr. Muirhead's translation in two volumes 
of Zeller's Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics^ 
completing that German author's Philosophy of 
the Greeks ; Field Marshal Roberts's Forty-one 
Years in India; Footprints of the Apostles in the 
ActSt by Canon Luckock; 7%e New Obedience^ 
a " plea for Social Submission to Christ," by 
the Rev. William Bayard Hale of Middle- 
borough, Mass., whose review articles on sundry 
subjects have made something of a stir; and 
several devotional works. 



A recent publication in England which 
has made a good deal of a stir is Carew Hazlitt*s 
Four Generations of a Literary Family^ in two 
volumes, and we learn from the Academy that 
the work has been withdrawn. It seems to be 
full of injudicious and offensive personalities. 
LjiyiLi^t;u uy ^^^-^ x.>^ v^ -hl i^v^ 
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To know tome quiet little shop on « back street, 
whose front ditpUyt naught Mve m few boxes of 
diUpidsted volumes labelled ** These for five ceats,^ 
and never-washed windows full of books and mac- 
azines, whose floors and walls, however, are filled 
with dusty rows of books seldom opened, almost 
forgotten by their owner, whose probable business 
it is to sell them, but who apparently has no other 
purpose in life than to stack them upon his floors 
and shelves, ~ to know such a place where quiet 
reigns, where the smell of powdered leather min- 
gles with the cloud of dust upraised by each over- 
turning of a volume, and to be allowed to go 
through the piles of ponderous tomes, the packs of 
little xsmos, and the boxes of loosened prints, is to 
know a rare delight, and one appreciated of the few. 
Here, in this quiet sanctum, one may revel to his 
heart's content, unmindful of the paesing hours, as 
with eager hands he opens cover after cover, peer- 
ing at title-page and fly-leaf in search of some 
coveted volume or some hoped-for book-plaU.— 
Chaklxs Dbxtbr Allbn : £x Librii. 



»%The tidings of the death of Henry 
Drummond, who four years ago this winter 
was in Boston delivering a course of lectures 
on the foundation of the Lowell Institute, and 
talking to the students of Harvard College, 
will be received in this country as in England 
with sincere r^jret, and with a touch of ten- 
derness that does not characterize the public 
sense of loss at the death of every man of 
note. Not everybody has read his chief 
works, Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
and the Ascent of Man, the latter the printed 
form of his Lowell Lectures; and fewer still 
perhaps know the book describing his trip 
into Equatorial Africa; but almost everyone 
does know his Greatest Thing in the Worlds 
that striking exposition of the I3ih chapter of 
St. PauVs ist Epistle to the Corinthians. Mr. 
Drummond was still one of the younger men, 
not having reached the age of fifty, and owed 
much of his success as an author to his qual- 
ities as a man, as these in turn owed much 
to their Scotch origin. There was something 
in Drummond which always made us think 
of Dr. ^ Rainsf ord of New York, and the con- 
verse b true. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, had done practical 
university extension work in Mr. Moody's 
spirit in the slums of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and had reached the professorship of 
natural science in Glasgow University. He 
had made himself at home in Australia as well 
as in Central Africa. The death of such a 
man, so true, so wise, so earnest, with so much 
of the prophet in him, at an age so early, when 
the world at its present juncture needs such 
so much, is a sore loss to the cause of sweet- 
ness and light 

«*«One of the institutions of which Boston 
may well be proud is the Lowell Institute, 
whose courses of lectures have been a regu- 
lar feature of the intellectual life of the city 



now for more than fifty years. The foundation 
of these lectures was laid in 1836 by Mr. John 
Lowell, Jr., with an endowment of ^250,000, 
which has grown by natural increment and 
judicious investment to a very much larger 
sum, the income of which is ample for the 
purposes of the trust on a roost generous scale. 
The Lowell Lectures began in 1840, and have 
continued from that time to the present with 
a wide inclusion of the noted scholars, writers, 
and speakers of both hemispheres. For nearly 
the whole period Dr. Benjamin E. Cotting 
has been the Curator of the Institute, dis- 
charging under that head the responsible du- 
ties of the general administration. The selec- 
tion of lecturers and subjects devolves upon 
the Trustee, who is at present Mr. Augustus 
Lowell, and his lists are handed over long in 
advance to the Curator, who carries the ap- 
pointments into effect and systematizes the 
courses. Dr. Cotting has been identified with 
the trust from the beginning, and is probably 
as familiar a personage to the average Boston- 
ian of intelligence as any that could be men- 
tioned. He is succeeded, on Mr. Lowell's 
appointment, by Professor William T. Sedg- 
wick of the Institute of Technology, in whose 
large Huntington Hall the Lowell Lectures are 
generally delivered, and so the course runs 
on. It is one of the traditions regarding the 
Lowell Institute that nobody who applies for 
an appointment as a lecturer ever gets it, so 
we advise all aspirants for the distinction to 
hold their tongues or to get the tongues of some 
of their friends to wag for them. 

«*« We had the pleasure of being one of the 
listeners the other evening to a thoughtful and 
in every way admirable address by Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder on "Reading," an address which 
we wish might be heard by busy people gen- 
erally for the sake of its lofty views and prac- 
tical suggestions. Mr. Scudder treated his 
theme as affording an outlet of relief from the 
crowded and pressing life of the present, find- 
ing in books an oasis in the midst of the desert 
of toil and care. If we can only take half an 
hour a day, he urged, or even fifteen minutes, 
let us resolutely, courageously, systematically 
take at least that much; organize the day so 
as to take it, if need be, and devote it to the 
patient perusal of Great Books, or, if not Great 
Books, then to 'reading about Great Subjects. 
He thought that if m no other way we might 
secure the coveted time by cutting down our 
reading of the newspapers one third or one 
half, being our own editors of the editors, a* 
it were, and devoting the moments thus saved 
at the beginning or the end of the day to some- 
thing better. It is seldom that one hears a 
more sensible plea more forcibly stated on a 
subject of more common interest and concern 



HEW YORK LETTER. 

WE have had great news in the literary 
world during the past few da3rs. This 
time it is not of the publication of a new mag- 
azine, but of a new publishing house 1 The fact 
that the name of S. S. McClure is connected 
with it assures its success, for Mr. McClure is 
known as a man who can overcome all obsta- 
cles and make his ventures prosper. When, 
four years ago, McClur^s Magazine was started, 
people were saying that times had not been so 



hard since '7$, yet the new periodk:al swiftly 
made its way into popular favor, and it is now 
one of the most popular and one of the best of 
all the monthlies. 

An additional assurance of the success of the 
new publishing house comes from the announce- 
ment that Mr. F. W. Doubleday will be associ- 
ated as partner with Mr. McClure, the firm 
name being The Doubleday & McClure Co. 
Mr. Doubleday is one of the best known and 
most highly esteemed men in the publishing 
business of this country. For many years he 
has been prominently identified with the Scrib- 
ners, first as business manager of the Book 
Buyer, and, since its establishment, as business 
manager of Scribner^s Magazine, Mr. Double- 
day has already associated himself with Mr. 
McClure, smd during the next few months will 
devote his energies to the business management 
of McClure* s Magazine, 

I heard a writer remark the other day that he 
considered Mr. S. S. McClure one of the most 
interesting figures in New York, and it seems to 
me that there is no man in the literary history of 
this country during many years whose career has 
been so remarkable. Men who were at Knox 
College with Mr. McClure now tell of the pluck 
he showed in doing any kind of woric he could 
get to pay for his education. Not long after 
graduating he went to Boston, where he was 
for a time in the employ of Col. A. A. Pope. 
He it was, by the way, who started for Colonel 
Pope the periodical now so well known as Out- 
ing, From Boston he came to New York, and 
for a year he took the place of Mr. William W. 
Ellsworth of the business department of the 
Century, during Mr. Ellsworth's absence abroad. 
It was on Mr. Ellsworth's return that he de- 
termined to establish a business for himself, 
and took the first steps toward the formation 
of his now famous syndicate by buying a short 
story from the late Professor Boyesen, and sell- 
ing it to various newspapers throughout the 
country. Since that time the history of S. S. 
McClure is part of the history of American 
literature. His syndicate work led directly to 
the publication of his magazine, which in its 
brief existence of four years has won a repu- 
tation for both its literary and its artistic ex- 
cellence, and his new undertaking is a natural 
development from the success of the periodical. 
I believe that Mr. McClure knows personally 
more writers in different parts of the world 
than any man living. He was an intimate 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson's, and his 
friendships include many of the best known 
of living authors. He has a genius for secur- 
ing contributions from popular authors, and it 
b significant that a man like Kipling should 
be a frequent contributor to his magazine. In 
the great development in periodical literature 
which has taken place in the past few years he 
has had a very conspicuous part, and for this, 
if for nothing else, he deserves to be remem- 
bered. As he is only forty years old, however, 
he is likely to accomplish a great deal more 
than he has already done. 

The position of business manager of Scribner^s 
Magazine, made vacant by the retirement of Mr. 
Doubleday, has been filled by Mr. W. D. Moffat, 
for several years business manager of the Book 
Buyer, Mr. Moffat, who is about thirty years 
of age, is one of the youngest men in New York to 
hold so responsible a post, but his solid abilities 
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and his thorough business experience have given 
him an excellent equipment for it. He is a 
graduate of Princeton, and, spite of his close 
application to business, he has written several 
serial stories for boys which have had a wide 
popularity. 

The dinner to be given to Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard by the Authors* Club at the Savoy 
Hotel on the evening of the 25th of this month 
promises to bring out a notable gathering of 
writers. Besides being one of the oldest of our 
authors, Mr. Stoddard is personally one of the 
most popular. During his long career he has 
worked against difficulties that would have dis- 
heartened many men of his fine quality who did 
not possess his courage and determination. In 
recent years, for example, in spite of great 
trouble with his eyes, that left him for a time 
totally blind, he has stuck to his arduous work 
as literary critic of the Mail aud Express^ which 
he has made a much-quoted authority in his 
department, and he has also added to his list of 
achievements in verse contributed from time to 
time to the periodicals. 

It must be an especial satisfaction to Mr. 
Stoddard that just as this honor was coming to 
him his son should have won a distinguished 
success in that most difficult field of literary 
endeavor, playwriting. There is no question that 
in his stage version of lliomas Hardy's ** Tess 
of the d'Urbervilles'* Mr. Lorimer Stoddard 
has executed a drama that will rank among one 
of the greatest achievements of its kind by an 
American. He has succeeded in puttii^g the 
very best of the novel into three acts, using a 
good deal of material of his own to weld the 
vital episodes together, but with such reverence 
for the spirit of the book and with such skill 
that it would be difficult to distinguish between 
what is Hardy's and what is the dramatist's. 
The work opens strongly and goes forward 
vigorously to the end, and though the tone of 
seriousness is preserved throughout, it is re- 
lieved by many admirable touches of comedy. 
The characters are drawn with exceptional 
cleverness, save in the case of Marian, the milk- 
maid, who is more important in the play than 
in the book, and in the play is not easily under- 
stood. Though Mr. Stoddard had intensely 
dramatic situations to deal with, he kept him- 
self in fine reserve, save in a very few instances 
where are noted the theatrical device rather than 
human nature working itself out. But these 
defects were so slight that I hesitate to speak of 
them, for on the whole the play was marked by 
a simplicity and naturalness that made it truly 
convindng and profoundly impressive. 

Miss Beatrice Herford, daughter of the Rev. 
Brooke Herford and sister of Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford, one of the cleverest of our young illus- 
trators and verse- writers, and one of the wittiest 
men in New York, has captured New York by 
a new and delightful form of literary entertain- 
ment Nothing like her original monologues, 
representing amusing phases of character with 
life-like fidelity, has ever been done here before. 
There are, indeed, very few writers who can 
interpret their work with the grace and skill 
that Miss Herford brings to her readings. I 
hear that her success in this country has been 
so great that she has made a two- years' contract 
to appear under the management of Major Pond. 
On her return to England, where she has been 
living since her father left Boston for his Lon- 



don pastorate several years ago. Miss Herford 
will give a number of recitals during the season. 
John D. Barry. 



FOEEIGN HOTES. 
— The present legal representatives of Lord 
and Lady Byron have put their foot down — or 
ought we to say feet f — and have given notice 
that they will take measures to prevent the un- 
authorized publication of any papers relating 
to that distinguished pair. 

— Charles Kingsley's daughter, Mary H. 
Kingsley, is ready with her new book of Travels 
in West Africa^ the result of a personal journey 
of exploration in the region of the French Congo 
and other parts of Equatorial Africa, which, so 
far as we know, puts the plume in her bonnet 
of being the first lone woman adventurer in the 
Dark Continent. The more, says she, you know 
of the West Coast of Africa, the more you real- 
ize its dangers. She is plain-spoken in her criti- 
cisms on some of the missionaries and their 
methods, and indeed proves herself to be as 
independent a reporter as she is a brave and 
intrepid investigator. Her book is a contri- 
bution of value to the materials for a truthful 
knowledge of the subject 

— Mr. and Mrs. Rendell Harris have been 
traveling for some months through Armenia, 
personally witnessing the scenes there, and dis- 
tributing relief, and a volume of their letters 
home, descriptive of their experiences, is on the 
eve of publication with an introductory note by 
Mr. Gladstone. 

— One of the latest of books on America by 
an Englishman, if not actually the very latest, 
is by G. W. Steevens, and is somewhat sarcasti- 
cally called The Land of the Dollar, The book 
is the result of a commission from the editor of 
the Daily Mail^ and the vigor and "go" of it 
can be sampled in this paragraph : 

Chicago I Chicago, queen and guttersnipe of 
cities, cynosure and cesspool of the world I Not 
if I had a hundred tongues, everyone shouting a 
different language in a different key, could I do 
justice to her splendid chaos. The most beauti- 
ful and the most squalid, girdled with a two-fold 
zone of parks and slums; where the keen adr 
from lake and prairie is ever in the nostrils, and 
the stench of foul smoke is never out of the 
throat; the great port a thousand miles from 
the sea ; the great mart which gathers up with 
one hand the com and cattle of the West, and 
deals out with the other the merchandise of the 
East ; widely and generously planned with streets 
of twenty miles, where it is not safe to walk at 
nipht; where women ride straddlewise, and 
millionaires dine at mid-day on the Sabbath; 
the chosen seat of public spirit and municipal 
boodle, of cut- throat commerce and munificent 
patronage of art ; the most American of Amer- 
ican cities, and yet the most mongrel ; the sec- 
ond American city of the globe, the fifth Ger- 
man city, the thira Swedish, the second Polish, 
the first and only veritable Babel of the age ; all 
of which twenty- five years ago . . . was a heap 
of smoking ashes. Where in all the world can 
words be found for thb miracle of paradox and 
incongruity ? 

— One of the most precious and interesting 
literary treasures to be brought to the block 
this season in England b the autograph manu- 
script of Kcats's Endymion, It comprises 181 
leaves, and with the exception of a single folio 
is entirely in the beautiful handwriting of the 
poet. There are alterations in both pen and 
pencil. 

— Mr. John Murray has edited the Autohiog- 
raphies of Gibbon^ and Mr. Prothero The Pri- 



vote Letters of Gibbon^ and Mr. Murray has 
brought them out in a series of volumes whose 
exceptional interest must impress every one who 
looks only at their titles. Many of the letters 
are now printed for the first time, and if some 
of them are short and others are dry, they all, 
taken together, help greatly to the better under- 
standing of Gibbon's character and his literary 
career. 

— A memorial is projected to Christina Ros- 
setti in the form of a reredos in Christ Church, 
Wobum Square, London, where she originally 
attended. Sir Eld ward Bume- Jones has con- 
sented to furnish a series of paintings for it 
when the necessary funds for its erection have 
been provided, about ;£'i50. 



A WOBD FROM MB. BLAOEHOBE. 

This paragraph oat of a private letter from Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore will be read with interest just at this time : 

" * * To you (Americans) we owe, at every 
turn of thought, the bright enrichment of our 
language, — all flash and gilt, I fear, and very 
often of the tooth-snap, more than the sweet 
tongue, — but nearly all our new expressions 
(which mean, I suppose, new slopes of thought) 
come from you now, and we accept them gladly. 
There does not seem to be left in us the power 
to hit out a new spark of language. We are 
like a lot of boys, with their hands in their 
pockets, looking on at the blacksmith, and 
racing for his red chips. It will be so more 
and more now, no doubt. Start anything well, 
and it becomes the law. 

What a pity it is that you will not accept our 
affectionate offer to let no little squabbles be- 
tween us make a scene of madness for us, and of 
wicked grins for all the lower Nations. How- 
ever, I hope that all chance is not yet over of 
the success of common sense between us. . . " 



NEW BOOKS OF NOTE. 



First Mention, 

Louis Napoleon and Mdlle. de Montijo. 
By Imbert St. Amand. A personal narrative 
of the lives, before their marriage, of both of 
the distinguished individuals mentioned in the 
title, and one link in a chain of history of the 
Second Empire from a friendly point of view. 
[Scribners.] 

America and the Americans. Anonymous. 
A study of contemporaneous American life and 
character by a French writer. [Scribners.] 

The Oreen Book. A novel by Maurus Jokai, 
wrought out of Russian materials. [Harpers.] 

The Will to Believe. By William James. 
A volume of popular essays in philosophy. 
[Longmans.] 

Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. By 
H. A. Howe. An illustrated text- book of a 
high class. [Silver.] 



MAGAZIHES AND KETIEWS. 



February, 
The Contemporary Review devotes a 
large part of its space to various aspects of 
the Eastern Question, such as ** Russia and 
England,*' by Henry Norman, "Secret His- 
tory of the Russo- Chinese Treaty," anony- 
mous, " Shall We Invite the Russians to Con- 
stantinople.?" and "The Musulmans of IndiaL 
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' and the Sultan." Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
writes on the same topic elsewhere, furnishes 
a " Portrait " of the late Coventry Patmore. 
March, 

The Home Magazine is notable for the 
concluding article of a series on "Congres- 
sional Reporters," for an illustrated study of 
Sandow, Sampson, and some other modem 
strong men, and for a very handsomely illus- 
trated account of the Soldiers* Home at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The North American Review contains 
the other article by Edmund Gosse to which 
we referred above, being the inner history of 
Mr. Patmore's well-known poem of "The 
Angel in the House." There is an article by 
Professor Briggs on " Works of Imagination 
in the Old Testament," which is a refreshing 
piece of writing, entirely just to modern crit- 
icism, yet wholly free from the flippant tone 
which characterizes some current discussion, 
and fitted to edify without disturbing. ** The 
Famine in India," by Sir Edwin Arnold, "The 
French Navy," by M. Clemenceau, and a more 
favorable view of " Drink and Drunkenness in 
London" than we sometimes get, presented 
by a London Police Magistrate, are among 
the other more important articles. 

Appletons' Popular Science Monthly 
contains an account of "The Blaschka Flower 
Models of the Harvard Museum," the "glass 
flowers," as they are commonly called, by 
Marcia E. Hale, which is admirable and full 
of interest, giving as it does an introduction 
to the gifted artists whose handiwork these 
wonderful creations are; and an article which 
everybody should read who has ever visited 
that fascinating collection or ever expects to. 

The Forum's strong side this month is 
that turned toward Greece, on which it throws 
the light of two articles, one ** Modern Greece," 
by Prof. John Stuart Blackie, the other, " Amer- 
ican Excavations in Greece," by J. Gennadius. 
The future of Kansas is hopefully painted by 
William Allen White. The " New Letters of 
Gibbon" are reviewed by Frederic Harrison. 
There are twin papers on the Arbitration 
Treaty by Mr. Coudert and Professor Woolsey. 

The Review of Reviews has one specialty 
which will grow into a record of great impor- 
tance to the future historian of our times, and 
that is its clever reproductions of current car- 
icatures. The pages devoted to these are al- 
ways well worth looking over, and constitute 
by themselves a magazine of pictorial curios- 
irics. The whole history also of Queen 
Victoria may be traced in this number to- 
gether with portraits of her from youth up 
which are of great comparative interest. 
And has a finer face been shown to the pub- 
lic this long time than that of Mr. Gage the 
new Secretary of the Treasury? It alone is 
enough to inspire confidence all around. 

The New England Magazine has much 
that is interesting belonging to its particular 
field, but nothing more so than its account by 
Rev. W. E. Barton of "The Cumberiand 
Mountains" and the educational work that 
is being done therein through the agency of 
Berea College, a work that deserves the sym 
pathy and ought to have the help of every 
true American citizen. " New England in 
Kansas" and "Manchester, N. H." come next 
in interest, both finely illustrated. 



McClure's has a fine portrait of Mark 
Twain, now first reproduced from a painting 
by Ernest Flagg, a variety of portraits of 
McKinley, Grant, Stanton, and Franklin, an 
admiring article on Kipling by Mr. Howells, 
the continuation of Kipling's story of the 
Grand Banks, and a strikingly illustrated pa- 
per on Vierge by Jaccaci. 

The Harvard Graduates'. There have been 
a great many ways of stating the changes 
wrought at Harvard under the administration 
of President Eliot, but on the whole none that 
we have seen excels in accuracy, brevity, and 
point that quoted in this magazine from one 
of Dr. Holmes's letters to Motley : " Our new 
President, Eliot, has turned the whole Uni- 
versity over like a flapjack." 



PBEHISTORIO AHEBIOA AND 
AMEEIOANS. 

A little treatise on Prehistoric Americans 
by the Marquis de Nadaillac, of the French 
Academy, is carefully and succinctly written. 
The modesty and caution of the author are 
prepossessing, as he gives a r^sum^ of what 
is known about the Mound Builders and the 
Cliff Dwellers. He is evidently inclined to 
believe in the single origin of the human race. 
While he does not even approximately fix the 
age of the Mound Builders, he considers them 
as distinct from the Indians of the sixteenth 
century. They were distinct from the Cliff 
Dwellers, and the decadence of both is due 
to the invasions of the Apaches and the de- 
struction of the forests. [D. H. McBride & 
Ci>.] 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D., has spent 
twelve or fourteen years in the preparation of 
his work on Prehistoric America^ of which the 
first volume now appears. He holds the mid- 
dle ground between the two extremes of belief 
regarding the Mound Builders, convinced that 
they inhabited the Mississippi Valley when the 
Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos were on the great 
plateaux; that there were many divisions of 
them, some of great antiquity, others be- 
ing nearer historic times; and that among 
them are found curious resemblances to East- 
ern symbols. The present book concerns the 
Mound Builders. Their social condition ex- 
hibited three distinct grades of savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that on the Stone 
Grave People in middle Tennessee and the 
Cumberland Valley. The book is profusely 
furnished with well-drawn illustrations and 
maps, and is admirably put together, show- 
ing large research, and power of discrimina- 
tion and condensation. [Chicago : Office of 
the American Antiquarian.] 



OUBRENT FIOTION. 



An Arkansas Planter. 
Several of the characters in Mr. Opie Read's 
Arkansas Planter, are well drawn, and the 
Southern atmosphere is capitally produced. 
The plot is not very good, and the attempted 
characteristic Englishman who tries to run a 
plantation is the feeblest sort of a caricature, 
dependent on his tin bathtub for his entire 
individuality, and only worthy of the variety 
stage. The " Colonel " is excellent and so is 



Gideon Batts, and the negro uprising and 
siege of the courthouse are capitally de- 
scribed. The volume is reasonably well illus- 
trated. As a whole An Arkansas Planter is 
a mass of good material badly put together. 
[Rand, McNally & Co.] 

Captain Shannon. 
Coulson Kernahan could hardly be expected 
to write an ordinary kind of book, and his last 
work. Captain Shannon, although a detective 
story, is decidedly individual. A certain year 
was memorable in England and Ireland for a 
series of diabolic outrages. On occasion of 
each crime an inscription was always found in 
these words, **By order — Captain Shannon." 
The utmost endeavors of officers of the law 
failed to detect the perpetrator. Finally, the 
narrator undertakes it privately, at his own ex- 
pense; and it is safe to say that no unscrupu- 
lous villain was ever so ingenious in covering 
up his tracks as the mysterious Captain, and no 
detective so logical in his surmises and conclu- 
sions and so persistent and daring as the so- 
called Mr. Rissler who hunts him down. The 
mterest grows, the situations are novel, the story 
is intense, the treatment serious, and the culmi- 
nation befitting. Taken as a whole it is a re- 
markable record of what two widely different 
men are capable of. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 

^1.25.] 

The Sign of the Cross. 

When an actor writes a novel it is apt to be 
simply a play with a sort of running com- 
mentary to connect the scenes. This some- 
what melodramatic tale by Wilson Barrett is 
no exception. The scenes are all stage scenes, 
and marvelously stirring ones too. When 
Mercia "clad all in white," rescues the aged 
Favius from the furious mob, and is herself 
protected by Marcus, the hero, one hears al- 
ready the wedding march in the distance. The 
brave, gentle. Christian girl has much charm, 
though she is but a part in a stage play, and 
as for Nero and his voluptuous court, that 
gorgeous reign seldom has been given more 
vivid and picturesque coloring. The atmos- 
phere of the play (for it is impossible to con- 
sider it in anything but a lime light) is accurate 
and sustained, and the dignified and always 
dramatic constructions, of both sentences and 
plot, are wonderfully effective. The story 
fully merits the success it has achieved on the 
stage, though as a novel it has marked defects, 
notably the too frequent surrender of the drct- 
matis persona to the skill of the costumer. [J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.] 

Boss and Other Dogs. 

Only an ardent dog-lover could have writ- 
ten these little stories, and only people who 
understand and sympathize in such love can 
enjoy and appreciate them. Each has a quality 
of tender perfection which makes it remark- 
able. As a picture "Boss "is the most dis- 
tinct and dramatic ; but we confess to a prefer- 
ence for the two poorhouse stories in which 
" Maje," a yellow dog, plays a prominent part 
Miss Maria Louisa Pool is evidently one of the 
people for whom dogs have an individuality 
and charm surpassing those of human beings; 
and to such people dogs reveal themselves as 
they never do to those whose regard for them 
amounts to only a tepid good will. The deep 
affinity between two friends, whose intercourse 
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consists of speech on one side and on the 
other only wags and barks — and saliva — is 
a curious one, but none the less genuine and 
absorbing. [Stone & Kimball. ^1.25.] 

Uncsuiny Tales. 
These half-drawn spook-some stories by Mrs. 
Molesworth are of differing quality, but all re- 
late in greater or less degree to the supernat- 
ural The best is distinctly **The Shadow in 
the Moonlight," which opens the volume, a 
tale of the " cold-chills-down-the-back " order, 
which, notwithstanding, has in it nothing more 
terrifying and palpable than a mysterious 
shadow, only noticeable at the time of the full 
moon, whose approach is preceded by a sensa- 
tion of frightful and inexplicable cold. Shadow 
or no shadow, it has influence enough to 
frighten a solid English family out of three 
houses, as no solid danger could have done. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. ^1.50.] 

Mistress Spitfire. 
This " Plain account of Certain Episodes in 
the History of Richard Coope, Gent, and of 
his Cousin Mistress Alison French,** relates to 
the time of Charles First and the first Round- 
head outbreak. Richard Coope, nephew and 
heir to Sir Nicholas Coope of East Hardwicke, 
instigated by strong conviction, long resisted 
but finally irresistible, casts in his lot with the 
Cromwellian party, and so alienates from him 
the regard of his uncle and of his beautiful 
and willful Cousin Alison, who are strenuous 
upholders of the Monarchy. It is a delightful 
story, full of freshness and surprises, and ends 
as a romance should, in full safety and happi- 
ness for the lovers, who find each other out 
under the stress of differing faiths and a com- 
mon danger. Alison loves Richard because 
his will is of firmer fiber than her own and 
overmasters it, and he loves her because her 
nature is tenderer and more generous than her 
tongue. And so, and so — after the usual pat- 
tern : when love makes mastery sweet and 
tempers willful words into caresses, the two 
find the common ground of the heart, each 
giving what the other lacks, and are blessed 
in each otlier. [A. C. McClurg & Co. ^1.50] 

Cherry and Violet. 
This pretty story, by the author of Mary 
Powell^ of the Great Plague in London and 
the subsequent fire which swept away so much 
o£ the picturesque and unwholesome old city, 
reappears in a new garb, befittingly illustrated 
by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, with a 
preface by the Rev. W. R. Hutton. The little 
tale is quaintly told, and though in reading 
Miss Manning's books one has always the feel- 
ing that she is rather weaving a picture of an 
historical epoch than a story, her touch is light 
and graceful, and there is a sweetness and del- 
icacy of tone and feeling which make her 
books especially good reading for girls. 
[Charles Scribner*s Sons. ^2.25.] 

Iras, A Mystery. 

The brilliant covers of Iras^ A Mystery at- 
tract a degree of attention to this book which 
the contents go far to justify, since although 
it is not one of the few that endure for season 
after season, yet the interest is well sustained, 
the central thought is held consistently, and 
the incidents are kept in harmony with the illu- 1 



sion which is its motif. The newspapers have 
reported lately the burial of men in the hyp- 
notic trance and their resuscitation after days 
and weeks of suspended animation, so lovers 
of the marvelous will lend themselves to the 
idea that a beautiful girl, thus hypnotized m 
the time of the Twentieth Dynasty, might 
sleep through the centuries and awaken in 
the modem life of today safe and well. So 
much of the interest of the book depends on 
the outcome that it must be left for the reader, 
but the narration is animated and effective. 
[Harper & Brothers, ^i.oo.] 



BOOKS FOB BOTS. 



Air Castle Don. 
A fourteen-year-old boy who leaves his coun 
try home to seek his fortune in Boston, suid 
has a pretty rough experience, but lives and 
grows up to be a minister, is the subject of 
B. Freeman Ashley's Air Castle Don, Inci- 
dentally Don Donalds, being a hero wor- 
shiper, and fortunate in his friends, falls in 
with nearly every literary man that frequented 
the Boston of forty years ago. Thb method of 
showing off the lions and landmarks of an 
historic town has been well employed in more 
than one work of fiction, but Mr. Ashley goes 
to an extreme that is laughable. He is not 
careful in his style, and his preaching is rather 
obvious, but his motives are good and his 
story is entertaining. [Laird & Lee. ^i.oo.] 

The Boy Tramps. 
Here b a substantial volume, by J. Macdon- 
ald Oxley, with characteristic pictures, not a 
few by Sandham. The " tramps ** are two 
youths just from a school in Scotland, who 
have permission to travel two months in the 
New World before joining their fathers in 
Shanghai They decide upon Canada, and 
one of them insists that they shall walk as 
much of the way as possible. They take their 
time; visit the historic towns, shoot rapids, 
tarry at ranches, fish, hunt, are the comrades 
of lumbermen and cowboys, ride untamed bron- 
chos, are tossed by bulls, have all experiences 
possible; and meanwhile are learning geogra- 
phy, history, and other things. It is a capital 
book and to be commended. [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. ^i.5a] 

The Black Tor. 

That prolific writer, George Manville Fenn, 
continues to send out books for boys, filled 
with exciting adventure and narrow escapes 
from death. His spirit is unflagging and his 
pen is not to be worn out. For ourselves we 
enjoy his books for boys infinitely more than 
those he intends for older readers. The 
Black Tor is a tale of the reign of James the 
First, but it might as well have been placed in 
any other period of English history, provided 
only that one assumes the existence of a feud 
between two neighboring families, continued 
for generations until the originating cause is 
forgotten. The necessity of uniting against a 
common enemy finally teaches them the folly 
and wrong of their mutual hatred and through 
the younger members of the family a reconcil- 
iation is finally effected. There is a deal of 
bloodshed between the two covers of the book. 
It would be a good thing if our writers for 



young people could take a compulsory course 
in international arbitration and help the world 
by inclining the minds of their readers to peace 
rather than war. [J. B. Lippmcott Co. ^1.50.] 

The Rulers of the Sea. 
There is certainly a fascination about the 
stories of pre-Columbian discoveries and set- 
tlements in America that serves well the aim 
of him who would write a good book for boys, 
and the figure of Leif Ericson is as romantic 
as any that could be found for the central hero. 
In The Rulers of the Sea Edmond Neukom 
shows the confirmation which these legends 
receive, both by the Sagas or chronicles of 
the Icelandic monks, and by archaeological 
discoveries in the different countries. The 
third and fourth parts of the book relate the 
stories of the re- discovery of America at the 
end of the fourteenth century and the accounts 
of Dieppe men in Brazil four years before the 
first voyage of Columbus. [Estes & Lauriat. 
^1.50.] 

The Prize Cup. 

Mr. Trowbridge knows how to write for boys, 
and his books never lack for appreciative readers 
among thb important class. The Prite Cup, 
which will be welcomed for the name that goes 
with it, is all about boys; high-minded and 
honorable, with a few of the baser sort, and a 
dear little deaf mute. Midget, who has much to 
do with the ingenious plot. Nothing of the kind 
could be more surprising than the finding of the 
lost cup. Mr. Trowbridge leads the reader on 
and on, mystifying him, and adroitly giving the 
impression that he himself is also in the dark, 
until suddenly everything is made plain in a way 
satisfactory to a few and astonishing to all. The 
book is prettOy illustrated by Relgea. [The Cen- 
tury Co. ^1.50.] 



BOOES FOB GIBLS. 



A Virginia Cavalier. 

There could be no nicer gift for an American 
girl of fourteen or fifteen than this pretty story 
of which George Washington is the hero. Not 
the Washington of later years who has passed 
into history and stands in the mind of modem 
youth, firm, inflexible, unconquerable ; the model 
of all virtue, proverbially truthful, invested with 
the cold niceties of a faultless self-control; 
but the boy of fifteen, living with his widowed 
mother at Fury Farm and gradually ripening 
into the abilities and powers which made him 
the leader of his people. It is a charming and 
interestmg picture, which Molly Elliot Seawell 
has drawn, and based on a careful study of facts 
with which many of us are imperfectly ac- 
quainted, since the later years of our greatest 
citizen have, in their glory, obscured the earlier 
time of his boyhood and manly development. 
[Harper & Brothers, ^i.sa] 

The Log of the Lady Qrey. 
The " Lady Grey " was a small sailing vessel, 
and her " Log '* was kept by a girl of fourteen, 
who with her mother, her aunt, and three other 
children made up the passengers. The trip 
chronicled was taken in Southern waters and 
meant to last only a couple of nights, but wind 
or the want of it prolonged the excursion for a 
day or two longer, and nearly led to the starva 
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tion of all on board. It is an artless little 
chronicle, and has the sound of a personal ex- 
perience. Its author is Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton, author of Antipas^ a Mystery, [Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. 60c.] 

Katharine** Bzperiment. 
In Katharines Experiment a girl goes to 
Frankfort, with a ^500 prize she has won, to 
study music, getting a year's good training with 
her money, and seeing considerable of Germany 
and German people and customs. The glimpses 
that Felicia Butts Clark gives of the country are 
delightful and testify to a personal familiarity. 
The author has thought fit to introduce a ro- 
mance in order to sustaUi the interest of her 
story, but it is silly and superfluous. It does 
not, however, culminate in Katharines Experi- 
mentt and we suspect that a sequel is to follow; 
with Katharine in Italy. [Eaton & Mains. 
^1.25.] , 

OITBBEHT FOETBT. 



Songs of Exile. 

Herbert Bates is not, as has been said, the 
pseudonym of a Southern woman, but the true 
name of a very real young man belonging to 
New England, who graduated with honor at 
Harvard a few years since, has been an 
instructor in English at the University of 
Nebraska, has edited the review department 
of a Cincinnati paper, and is now connected 
with a New York publishing house. His Sengs 
of Exile belong to the Western episode in hb 
life, and show a significant familiarity with and 
*' hankering after " the New England coast. The 
majority turn on one theme, the longing of a 
person imprisoned amid the grain levels of the 
prairie country after the coolness and dash of 
the Atlantic. They are literally Songs of Exiie^ 
and the grace of the rhyme does not quite dis- 
guise the monotony of the theme, but here and 
there is a fragment of more impersonal descrip- 
tion, and they all give promise of better work to 
come. [Copeland & Day. 7Sc.] 

Mr. Banner's Collected Poems. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner's volume of collected 
Poems, which is really good, Brander Mat- 
thews prefaces with a tribute to his dead 
friend unusually discriminating in its praise. 
The collection contains nearly all Mr. Bun- 
ner*s published work, and demands a place 
with Calverly, Stephen, and Locker on the 
library shelf. The charming "Way to Ar- 
cady** is to our mind the best in the volume. 
Mr. Bunner's touch was always light, always 
poetic, and his humor warm and genial. Even 
in verses with pathos, as "One, Two, Three,'* 
Mr. Bunner was sometimes successful, but his 
playful mood was his best, and in that he will 
be best remembered. This collection of his 
poems is well bound and printed. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. ^1.75.] 

Judith and Hdofemes. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich gives us in this 
rather remarkable poem a new view of Judith 
the slayer of the Assyrian general. In all 
former presentations, both in picture and in 
drama, she is terrible, more terrible than Char- 
lotte Corday, to whom, perhaps, she may be 
said to have stood as forerunner and* example; 
for Charlotte did not put on the mask of allur- 
ing love to gain access to the man whom she 



meant to kill, but went to Marat with a list of 
"suspects" in her hand, and smote the tyrant 
as he eagerly signed the death warrant of the 
whole. Mr. Aldrich's Judith is a noble, gentle 
creature, pierced to the heart with the woes of 
the doomed city, with its starving mothers and 
children, and made strong to dare and risk all 
in one desperate cast of which her own life is 
the stake. There is great beauty and refine- 
ment in the telling of the story, and the 
womanly touch, which wins love and pity for 
Judith, is the one moment, when she stands 
over Holofernes, sword in hand, and almost 
relents from pity and the sense that he had 
trusted her and the spell of his strong, fierce 
beauty, and then recalls the misery of the starv- 
ing city and the wretched babies there, and 
smites. [Houghton, Mifilin & Co. ^1.75.] 

Kallirrhoe. 
This ''Dramatic Poem," modeled after the 
ancient Greek tragedy, by Philip Becker Goetz, 
turns on the love — mingled with jealous hate 
— of Koresos, a priest of Dionissus, for the 
Princess Kallirrhoe. A terrible pestilence dev- 
astates the land, and the oracle when consulted 
demands the blood of the "Princeliest Fair," 
which Koresos takes it upon himself to pro- 
nounce to be the youthful princess. The alter- 
nate strophe and antistrophe of the "chorus," 
the wailings and remonstrances of the victim, 
her brother, and her friends, lead the movement 
on to the point where Kallirrhoe bares her 
bosom for the fatal blow, and the priest-lover, 
unable to bear the sight of her beauty, plunges 
the sacrificial knife into his own heart. The 
poem reads rather more like a somewhat in- 
artistic translation than an original work. [The 
Peter-Paul Book Co. $1.25.] 

The Poems, Pastoral and Psalm, of Rev. 
Benjamin Copeland, read as if they had been 
written to familiar music, many of them fit- 
ting themselves easily to well-known tunes, 
and would make excellent additions to hym- 
nals. One of the Christmas carols is very 
good, and we particularly like the hymn for 
All Saints' Day, though its first line, 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, 

is also the first line of a stirring and striking 
lyric by the late Dean Alford. [Eaton & 
Mains. 50c.] 

Charles D. Piatt's idea of publishing a history 
of New Jersey in the Revolution in the form of 
a series of Ballads of New fersey is certainly a 
novel one. These ballads cover the ground 
from 1776 to 1781, and give a fair and graphic 
history of the times. Considered as poetry, 
there is less to be said in their praise. [N. 
F. Morrison. ^1.50.] 

Notes and Half Notes is a series of poems on 
musical subjects. Frank E. Sawyer selects pop- 
ular and classic musical pieces, and translates 
into poetry his idea of their message. In some 
cases he has done very well, as in the Tristan 
and Ysolde finale; but as a rule we think his 
interpretation too purely personal to be gener- 
ally satbfying. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, ^i.oa] 

Of more sweetness than particular strength 
is Emily Huntington Miller's little book of 
verse, From Avalon. The poems, some sev- 
enty in number, are delicate and gentle con- 
ceptions of such subjects as ** April," *< Mother- 
hood," " Life's Parable," and " Love and Life." 



A bit of description called " Heimweh " is by 
far the richest and most poetical thing in the 
volume, and is indeed a charming bit of word 
painting. [A. C. McClurg & Co. ^1.00.] 

Mr. R. K. Munkittrick's collection of vers de 
sociiti labeled The Acrobatic Muse is made up 
of jesting poems, rather colorless than actually 
poor or bad, which, had they been stumbled on 
in a newspaper, might have occasioned a pass- 
ing laugh. [Way & Williams. I1.25.] 

Mr. O. C. Auringer's Tlie Book of the Hills 
should have been called "Imitations of Immor- 
tality." It is full of reminiscences of the great 
poets, as, for instance, "A Dream of Summer 
in Autumn "of Keats, and "Immemorial Mu- 
sic" of Wordsworth. The correctness of Mr. 
Auringer's poetical forms and the smoothness 
of his verse's flow is not, however, to be denied. 
If our genuine poets — and Mr. Auringer is one 
— would winnow their harvested grain the value 
of the remainder would be greatly enhanced. 
[Troy: Henry Stowell & Son.] 

If we had space to waste in making extracts 
from Francis Brooks's Margins, as, for exam- 
ple, his "National Hymn" or "Abraham's 
Bosom," we should give a striking proof of 
what ridiculous compositions in the name of 
poetry can be produced by the human brain 
and printed and bound in a book. [Searle & 
Gorton.] 

Seen and Unseen, Mr. Yone Noguchi's book 
of " Monologues," is outwardly one of the most 
attractive publications we have seen this long 
time, gotten up by the publishers of The Lark, 
and in paper, title-page, printing, and cover 
design, fairly exquisite. But the contents — 
well, for a page or two the solemn parody on 
the " Symbolists and the Sensitiveists " is amus- 
ing, but fifty pages of it become monotonous. 
" The mother cow with matron eyes " we must 
be excused for thinking rather a delicious con- 
ception. [fi.25.] 

Mr. George M. Gould's The Autumn Singer 
contains nothing to detain the reviewer for 
words of praise or even favorable mention. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. ^1.25.] 



HEW EDITI0H8. 



The New Kipling. 
And here is the new Kipling. Not really a 
new Kipling, of course, but the old one in a 
new suit of clothes, in evening dress, so to 
speak, the first two volumes of the "Outward 
Bound Edition." A good name that for a 
young author who has just set sail on a life- 
long literary voyage, the beginnings of which 
are auspicious enough, brilliant indeed with 
promise, but whose fortunes and whose issu 
no one can foretell. The PlcUn Tales from 
the Hills make up the first volume, and Part I 
of Soldiers Three and Military Tales the sec- 
ond. The size is a tall, crown i2mo, so tall as 
to have the dignity of an octavo. The type b 
large and brilliant. The paper is of the finest 
quality laid, and each leaf shows Mr. Kipling's 
initials in a watermark, a novel and choice de- 
vice. The margins are wide, the edges un- 
trimmed except the tops, which are gilt, and 
the illustrations are reproduced from photo- 
graphs of groups of figures modeled in day 
by Mr. Kipling's father, John Lock wood Kip- 
ling. There are three in eatdl>volume. Tfey 
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are both striking and pleasing, and are executed 
with much artistic skill. There is also a pho- 
tograTure portrait of the author as a frontispiece 
to the first volume. The binding is a neat brown 
cloth, delicately lined and stamped in gold, with 
an elephant's head embossed in white upon the 
obverse of the cover. Within and without these 
are exceptionally handsome books, and will 
make a set when it is complete that will be 
an addition to any library simply as books, 
while the author's star of fame has already 
risen so high that their place is probably se- 
cure for a long time to come in the foremost rank 
of English poetry and fiction. This is a good 
deal to say, but said it must be. The career of 
Mr. Kipling, his swift advance from obscurity 
to the very front, is one of the marked literary 
events of the closing century. It will interest 
our readers to know that of the special edition 
of 200 copies on Japan paper all but 20 had 
been sold to subscribers more than a month 
ago before a single copy was ready. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] 

For the Traveler. 
The traveler to Europe this coming summer 
who is going on a quick trip with a hand 
satchel, for a run through England and the 
Continent, to be gone four, five, or six weeks, 
not intending to stay more than a day or two 
in any one place, but to go over a good deal 
of ground in a short time and at a small ex- 
pense, and who carries in one hand CasselPs 
CompleU Pocket Guide (The Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50) and in the other The Pocket 
Atlas of tke World (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.25) will go amply provided so far as the 
literature of the way is concerned. Of course 
nobody can travel leisurely and studiously 
through any part of Europe without Baedeker^ 
and there are other good one- volume guides 
to be had, as, for example. The Satchel ; but 
we say advisedly and unhesitatingly that the 
best all-round one-volume guide book for all 
Europe for the traveler en garfon^ is CasselPs 
Pockety of which a new edition is ready this 
year as every year since its publication now 
nearly fifteen years ago. We have summered 
and wintered with this book, and taking it " by 
and large," as the expression is, it is all that 
can be desired, certainly all that can be asked 
for; and the wonder is that so much can be 
put into so little space and put into it so well. 
But Mr. E. C. Stedman is the editor I There are 
over five hundred pages of it, and here it goes 
into our vest pocket! Maps, a telegraphic 
code, a vocabulary in four languages, and 
other useful items all are here. As for the 
Pock€t Atlas, that is a trifle smaller still, yet 
it holds considerably more than a hundred of 
Bartholomew's best maps, and there are none 
better. They cover the whole world, they 
give the ground plans of all the large cities, 
they are accompanied with statistical tables 
and a full index, and the book is simply in- 
valuable. These two books together call but 
for eight cents book postage, and for the 
traveler are worth almost their weight in gold. 



HEWS AHD NOTES. 

— It must be set down, we think, as a re 
markable incident in the life of our monthly 
magazines that the demand for the March num- 
ber of the Atlantic completely exhausted two 



editions, and that a third is now ready. Third 
editions of monthly magazines are not common. 
— The forthcoming number of the Atlantic 
will have an article by Mr. Arlo Bates, entitled 
"The Song o' Steam," which may be regarded 
as pointed at Mr. Kipling, though not particu- 
larly a criticism of him. The gist of it is this : 

Whatever we may know about the power, 
the wonder, the greatness in construction and 
in effect, of the machine, it will to the end 
remain the symbol of ideas thoroughly unpo- 
etic. Mechanical and scientific devices, no mat- 
ter how ingenious, how wonderful, how efficient, 
are so closely and inevitably connected with ideas 
utilitarian, practical, and at best intellectual, that 
it is practically impossible to emplo]^ them suc- 
cessfully in an appeal to the imagination. 

— Mr. Edward Arnold's spring publications 
will include 7^e Beggars of Paris, a translation 
from the French by Lady Herschell ; Soldiering 
and Surveying in British East Africa, by 
Major Macdonald, with maps, plans, and full- 
page illustrations; On Veldt and Farm, by 
Frances Macnab, a title which promises the 
fact of which Tke Story of an African Farm 
was the fiction ; Wild Norway^ with chapters on 
the Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Den- 
mark, by Abel Chapman; Through Unknown 
African Countries, by A. Donaldson Smith, 
fully illustrated, bearing maps, and enriched 
with scientific appendices; A Devotee, a novel 
by Mary Cholmondely; Memories of the Months, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, with photogravures; 
Mrs. Bottome's A Sunshine Trip, to the Orient, 
a book which every one of the King's Daughters 
will want to read out of regard for their Presi- 
dent; The Chances of Death, by Karl Pearson, 
in two volumes, with diagrams and other illustra- 
tions; "The Sportsman's Library," The Sports- 
man in Ireland, with drawings in black and 
white and in color; Old English Glasses, by 
Albert Hartshome, an account of glass drinking 
vessels from the earliest times down to the end 
of the last century ; and an essay on the Treat- 
ment of Nature in Dante* s Drvina Commedia, by 
Professor Kuhns of Wesleyan University. 

— The Century Co. will publish in April 
Prisoners of Conscience, a novel by Mrs^ Barr ; 
The Stand-By, a novel by Mr. E. P. Dole of 
Hawaii ; One Man Who Was Content, and other 
stories, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer ; Na- 
ture in a City Yard, by Charles M. Skinner; 
For the Country, a collection of poems by Mr. 
Gilder ; and two books by the Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst, Talks to Young Men and Talks to Young 
Women, 

— The New Amsterdam Book Company will 
shortly issue an hitherto unpublished work by 
the late Sir Richard Burton entitled Human 
Sacrifice among the Sephardim or Eastern fews. 
The book has been prepared from materials left 
by Sir Richard, and his manuscripts will be 
printed substantially as his hand left them, only 
the slightest corrections being made in the text. 
It is edited by W. H. Wilkins with an introduc- 
tion and notes. It is said to be strongly anti- 
Semitic in its tone. 

— In addition to the announcement made 
above the New Amsterdam Book Co. issue at 
onoe On the Nile with a Camera, by Anthony 
Wilkins; and Death and Afterwards, by Sir 
Edwin Arnold. — The Macmillan Co. announce 
a study of the "servant girl problem," by 
Prof. Lucy Maynard Salmon of Vassar Col- 
lege, entitled Domestic Service, — D. Appleton 



& Co. will shortly issue Pioneers of Evolution, 
by Edward Clodd. 

— Mr. James Eugene Farmer, whose Essays 
on French History have just been issued by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, has nearly completed an 
historical romance, of which the scenes are 
laid in a memorable epoch. Mr. Farmer is 
the eldest son of Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 

— Little, Brown & Co. will publish in April 
Capt. A. Mahan's Life of Nelson, in two volumes, 
octavo, with nineteen portraits and plates in 
photogravure, and twenty- one maps and battle 
plans. This work b cerUin to attract attention, 
not only by reason of the fascination of its sub- 
ject, but because of the ability of its author, 
both considerations heightened by the high tide 
of present interest in naval affairs. 

— Lamson, Wolffe & Co. issue a considerable 
and admirably tabulated list of forthcoming pub- 
lications, the important items of which are A 
Hero in Homespun, by the Rev. Dr. Wm. E. 
Barton, a tale of the Loyal South ; At the Queen* s 
Mercy, a tale of adventure by Mabel Fuller 
Blodgett; a new book of poems by Bliss Car- 
man, Ballads of Lost Haven ; a selection of the 
poems of James Clarence Mangan, with a study 
of him by the editor of the book, Louise Imogen 
Guiney; The Merry Maid of Arcady, with other 
stories, a collection by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; 
Christmas Carols, by Louis J. Rhead ; Zuleka, a 
novel by Clinton Ross ; Don Luis*s Wife, a tale 
of the West Indies, by Lilian Hinman Shuey ; 
Diomed, a narrative of the Life, Travels, and 
Observations of a Dog, by the Hon. John Ser- 
geant Wise ; and Pictures of Russian History 
and Literature, the Lowell Lectures of Prince 
Serge Wolkonsky. 

— R. H. Russell & Son of New York have 
in press Cuba in War Time, the text by Richard 
Harding Davis, the accompanying illustrations 
by Frederic Remington. The material was 
gathered by these chums on their recent 
visit to the coming annex to the United 
States, and the authorship and artistship 
make a combination which ought to produce 
a spirited, striking, and mstructive book. 

— Professor Morgan of Bryn Mawr is carry- 
ing through the Macmillan Ca's press a work 
on The Development of the Frog^s Egg, de- 
signed as an introduction to experimental 
embryology. 

FO&BIGN. 

— The Athenetum announces the publication 
by Downey & Co. of a new copyright edition 
of the novels of Charies Lever in thirty-six 
volumes, the text for which is now being care- 
fully prepared. Besides the 600 original illus- 
trative plates engraved by " Phiz " and Cruik- 
shank for the first edition, there will be many 
new wood engravings by Mr. Luke Fildes and 
other artists, and the work will be printed by 
Constable & Co. of Edinburgh from a new type 
cast especially for the purpose. 

— Patrick Geddes & Colleagues of Edinburgh 
send us the rather striking announcement of 
their proposed re-issue of Miss Fiona Madeod's 
Tales from the Sin-Eater and The Washer of the 
Ford, with some stories added. There will be 
three volumes. Spiritual Tales, Barbaric Tales, 
and Tragic Romances, We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion in pretty plain terms of 
Miss Madeod's poetry, and the reader need 
not doubt that her prose is marked by much 
the same characteristics as her^erse. 
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— Alphonse Daudet*s new book is entitled 
Trisor d* Arlatan^ and is described by the Paris 
correspondent of the Academy as " a pretty trifle, 
prettily illustrated,'* possessing some of " the 
exotic perfumes of Provence.** 
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Biography. 

Mkmoirs of Marshal Oudinot. Due de Rq;gio. D. 
Appleton & Co. "^ fa.oo 

Louis Napolbon and Madsmoisbllb db Montijo. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

ROBBRT THB BrUCB AND THB StRUGGLB FOR SCOTTISH 

Indbpbndbncb. By Sir Herbert Maxwell G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. ^1.50 

Did THB Pardon Comb too Latb? By Maud B. 

Booth. Fleming H. Revell Co. 30c. 

Educational. 

Thb Story of thb Birds. By James Newton Baskett. 
Appleton's Home Reading Books. D. Appleton & Co. 65c. 

High School Class Book op Drawing. By Christine 
Gordon SulUran. American Book Co. 50c 

Normal Class Book of Drawing. By Christine Gor- 
don Sullivan. American Book Co. sec 

Fiction. 

Thb Story of Fort Fraynb. By Capt. Charles King. 
F. Tennyson Neely. 50c 

Thb Grbbn Book, or Frbbdom ondbr thb Snow. By 
Maurus Jokai. Translated by Mrs. Waugh. Harper & 
Brothers. ^1.50 

Thb Dbscbndant. Harper & Brothers. ^1-25 

Thb Voyagb of thb Rattlbtrap. By Hayden Car- 
ruth. Harper & Brothers. $1.35 

An Ambitious Slavb. By Reginald Rowland. The 
Peter Paul Book Co. 

Magnhild and Dust. By BjOmstieme Bj5mson. The 
Macmillan Co. ^i.as 

An Itinbrant Housb and Othbr Storibs. By Emma 
Frances Dawson. William Doxey. $1.50 

Kitty thb Rag. By " Rita." R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A Pinchbbck Goddbss. By Mrs. J. M. Fleming (Alice 
M. Kipling). Appleton's Town and Country Library. 50c. 

A Bachblor's Bridal. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 5oc- a°d f i.oo 

Troopbr Pbtbr Halkbt of Mashonaland. By 
Olive Schreiner. Roberts Brothers. ^1.25 

History. 

Thb Middlb Pbriod. 1817-1858. By John W. Bur- 
gess. American History Series. Charles Scribner's Sons 

$1.75 

Thb Early History of Wall Strbbt. 1653-1789. 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. G. P. Putnam's Sons. see. 

A Smallbr History of Grbbcb. From the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By William Smith. Re- 
vised by Carleton L. Brownson. Harper & Brothers. $1.00 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY'S 

NEW BOOKS. 



The Mycenaean Age. 

A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre- 
Homeric Greece. By Dr. Chrestos Tsoun- 
TAS, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of 
Excavations at Mycenae, and J. Irving Man- 
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In the development of the story Mark 
Frankland falls in love with Constance 
Verplanck. Her sister Pamelia is a hope- 
less invalid, and in order to secure her 
recovery, Frankland nobly makes himself 
a social martyr and pretends to love the 
sick girl. Everything is proceeding charm- 
ingly — so far as Pamelia is concerned — 
when Frankland, finding his part intoler- 
able, confides his difficulty and perplexity 
to Aaron Burr (the slayer of Alexander 
HamiltonX who thereupon relieves his friend 
Frankland, by sending him ofiE to Boston 
for a vacation while he devotes himself to 
the sick Pamelia. Gradually he wins her 
frail and changeable affections; but, when 
Gerald Suydam discloses the actual situa- 
tion to father Verplanck, the old man is 
furious. When, however, Pamelia suggests 
that the only way out of the difficulty, in- 
cluding pleasure to the father, is that Bun- 
should " share her future," Burr recoils ffom 
her impetuosity. The upshot of the matter 
is that Frankland marries Constance, and we 
are left to infer that '* some day, if he prove 
himself a wise and patient wooer, he [Gerald 
Suydam] may win Pamela for his wife after 
all." 

The story, which is as light as the molted 
feather of a robin, has some bright glimpses 
of life and manners in the days when George 
Washington was still remembered by a good 
many people, when Aaron Burr and Blen- 
nerhassett were themes of conversation, 
and when New York was not yet the 
greatest city of America. 



A BOMAHOE OF OLD NEW TOBE.* 

THE poster, after direct evolution from 
the Japanese xylograph, has arrived on 
the outside of the occidental book. With 
gold bands, stripes and curves, and plenty 
of green within the gold, we have here a 
picture of the old Battery and grounds, at 
the lower end of Manhattan Island, stamped 
on yellow buckram. Inside the covers, the 
story opens at once in view ** of the Battery, 
green and breezy, with its flashes from the 
broad bay beyond, glimpsed between foli- 
age of maple and elm." Then follows a 
conversation between Mr. [Aaron] Burr and 
Mark Frankland. Other male persons are 
Gerald Suydam and the father of the two 
young ladies who are soon to make their 
presence known. These are the two daugh- 
ters of Mr. Varick Verplanck. 



THE OAMBBIDGE LOWELL* 

THE "Cambridge Edition" of the Great 
Poets are growing into a library which, 
when finished, will leave little to be desired 
by those who wish to possess the master 
singers of the world, each in a single vol- 
ume of the handsomest and most conven- 
ient typography, accompanied by the most 
affluent materials for critical study and il- 
lustrative illumination of the text. First, 
Longfellow, then Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning, and now Lowell, constitute a 
quintette of octavos, the acquisition of 
which may well be the ambition of every 
lover of the best English and American 
verse, and the installment of which on a 
convenient shelf in the library may be 
looked upon as one of the achievements 
of the collector's life. Let us hope that 
this good work will continue until Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Browning, and others whom we will 
not take the space to mention, are hon- 
ored with admittance to the "Cambridge 
Edition." 

The guess of the knowing reader that to 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder the world is in- 
debted for this admirable presentation of the 



Poet of Elmwood will be confirmed by the 
initials modestly appended to the excellent 
Biographical Sketch of the poet, which 
follows the Table of Contents, and leads 
the way to the "Earlier Poems," which 
form the first division of the book. " Mis- 
cellaneous Poems," " Memorial Verses," 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal," "A Fable 
for Critics," and some other separate po- 
ems, the famous " Biglow Papers," " Under 
the Willows and Other Poems," "Poems 
of the War," "The Cathedral," the well- 
known "Three Memorial Poems," the five 
groups assembled under the general head 
of "Heartsease and Rue," and "Last Po- 
ems," follow in the order named, with here 
and there a detached poem interspersed. 
And an appendix contains an introduction, 
glossary, and index to the " Biglow Papers," 
some additional notes and illustrations, and 
a chronological list of all of Mr. Lowell*s 
poems. There follow an index of first lines 
and an index of titles, the whole falling a 
trifle short of fifty pages, two columns of 
good clear type to a page, the columns sep- 
arated by a rule. 

The value of the editorial service per- 
formed in the preparation of this edition lies 
first in the completeness of the collection; 
second, in the conformity of its arrange- 
ment to the order established by Mr. 
Lowell; and thirdly and notably in the 
prefixing to many of the poems of head- 
notes, made up of or from passages in 
Lowell's letters and other writings, which 
throw floods of interesting light upon their 
composition and upon the personal allu- 
sions they contain. It is as if the editor, 
wherever possible, had made a frame for 
the poem out of biographical materials, so 
as to account for its history, give point to 
its references, and put the reader at the 
poet's side in the interpretation of his 
thought This was a delicate work to do, 
and required sagacity, sympathy, judgment, 
and fine literary skill, but it has been admi- 
rably done. 

The engraved title showing a vignette 
of Elmwood, and the speaking likeness of 
Lowell in photogravure as a frontispiece, 
add to the attractions of the book, which 
contains the whole of Lowell the poet and 
as much of his personality as it is possible 
to express into a printed page. 



•ARonaneaolOldNewYork. By Edgar Fawcett J. 
B. UpplaooCt Co. ^i.oo. 



•The Complete Poetical Worka of James Ruasell Low- 
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HAHSEH'S FABTHE8T HOBTH.* 

First Notice. 

IT is some time since any book has been 
awaited either in England or America 
with keener expectations than Dr. Nansen's 
Farthest Norths the narrative of his remark- 
able and memorable expedition of 1S93-96 



* Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the Ship ** Fram," 1893-96, and of a Fifteen 
Months' Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. Johan- 
sen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an Appendix by Otto 
Srerdrup, Captain of the " Fnun." Illustrated. In Two 
Volumes. Harper & Brothers. $io.6S: 
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toward the North Pole. Its appearance 
has been the literary event of the past few 
weeks in England, and our exchanges are 
full of it. It is likely to make quite as much 
of a sensation here, and we hasten to give 
what we will call an instantaneous photo- 
graph of the two imposing and attractive 
volumes as they look from the outside, 
leaving the more careful examination of 
their contents to follow. 

The work presents almost every feature 
to compel the attention and secure the ad- 
miration of the reader. They are octavos 
of the handsomest workmanship, the first 
of 587 pages, the second of 714. The sin- 
gle defect of the books as books is the 
lack of an analytical table of contents and 
of an index, but this fault will be over- 
looked by many in view of the excellent 
maps which are folded into the inside of 
the covers, and the profuse, varied, and 
often very striking illustrations. Of these 
there are upwards of a hundred in the first 
volume and some 116 in the second, these 
numbers in neither case including the full- 
page colored plates, eight in each volume, 
reproduced from the author's sketches taken 
on the spot in water or in pastel. Dr. Nan- 
sen tells us that he had not intended the 
publication of these colored sketches, and he 
wishes it understood that he claims no ar- 
tistic merit for them ; but they are of great 
interest as depicting the singular and oft- 
times beautiful color effects of sky, water, 
and ice in the Arctic regions, and as such 
are worth pages of description. They give 
a vivid idea of the huge walrus in his 
native haunts and of the excitements of 
harpooning him; of gorgeous sunsets and 
gathering storms, of the indescribable and 
unearthly splendors of the aurora, of the 
phenomena of light accompanying certain 
phases of the moon, and of the gloom of 
the polar night. 

The ordinary illustrations, some of them 
occupying full pages, others inserted in the 
text, are with scarcely an exception excel- 
lent and interesting, and add materially to 
the thrilling realism of the narrative, which 
has no parallel in recent literature. Espe- 
cially effective are the portraits of Nansen, 
his fellow officers, and his crew, noble spec- 
imens of physical manhood, with courage, 
fortitude, energy, and determination written 
on every lineament. Equally fascinating are 
the views of the " Fram " within and with- 
out, as well when peacefully steaming away 
from Bergen on the day of her departure, 
as when lying perched up on the hum- 
mocks of " pressure ice " like a chip on the 
crest of a wave. The faithful dogs, too, 
come in for their share of attention in 
these pictures, and readily divide it with 
their masters. And the wastes of the polar 
seas, the desolations of the ice-pack, the 
loneliness of human life under such condi- 
tions, are graphically displayed to the eye 
no less than more comfortable scenes in 



the snug cabin during the long winter night, 
and the social hour around the table at or 
after meals, when cards, the pipe, and the 
accordion lent cheerfulness to enforced cap- 
tivity amidst the eternal ice and snows. 

The maps are a feature to be deeply 
grateful for, beginning as they do with 
that fine "Physical Chart of the North 
Polar Regions " by Bartholomew, in which 
the pole is placed at the center of a large 
sheet, with the northern shores of America 
and Asia, Greenland, and the Scandinavian 
countries circling around it, and the icy sea 
so spread out before the eye that it becomes 
an easy matter to survey the field of this 
last and most redoubtable battle with the 
elements of the inaccessible North, and, by 
tracing the red lines here and there, to 
follow the intrepid explorers as, with their 
lives in hand, they drifted through this 
trackless expanse, or, dragging their sledges 
after them, trudged over the miles of frozen 
sea in search of an escape from their self- 
imposed exile. Associated with this large 
map are several smaller ones also by Bar- 
tholomew, showing the route of the adven- 
turers with some enlargement of detail. 

To the perusal of this work, then, the 
reader sits with an uncommon sense of 
the amplitude of the provision for his 
needs, and with the assurance, which no 
words of ours are needed to heighten, that 
he is about to open the records of one of 
the most perilous, daring, resolute, plucky, 
and, thanks to the good providence of Al- 
mighty God, successful undertakings which 
the annals of exploration have to show. 

Hereafter the celebrated, and up to this 
time the unique, meeting of Stanley with 
Livingstone at Ujiji in 1871, must be ac- 
corded its parallel in the equally dramatic 
meeting between Dr. Nansen and Mr. Jack- 
son at Cape Flora at the southern point of 
Franz Josef Land in June of last year. 



THE LETTEE8 OF LORD BTEOH * 

WE take this to be the first volume of 
a new edition of Byron complete, and 
if it is, it gives promise of a choice and 
beautiful set of books. If new editions of 
Byron are necessary, this embodies many 
points to make it acceptable. The size is 
convenient, the paper of agreeable texture 
and tint, the type distinct, the margins 
broad, the edges uncut all round, the bind- 
ing simple, as befits a member of the " reg- 
ular army,*' and the editorial contributions 
ample and conducive to confidence. But 
are new editions of Byron necessary? 

For our own part it is impossible to sep- 
arate Byron the poet from Byron the man. 
We have liked to believe that during the 
past twenty-five years Byron the poet was 
a passing figure, and to indulge the hope 



•The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by William Ernest 
Henley. Letters, 1804-1813. The Macmillan Co. ^1.75. 



that ere long he would be — not a forgot- 
ten figure, which would be too much to 
expect; but relegated to a retired niche 
in the temple of fame, and left to the cob- 
webs and the dust. There was a time when 
he was the fashionable poet of society. Hap- 
pily, we believe, that time has passed. And 
we think that more and more he will be re. 
membered by the few and let alone by the 
many. 

There is one point at which the memory 
of Lord Byron links itself to the events of 
the present hour, and his character and 
career redeem themselves from the stain 
that his vices and excesses have left upon 
them. That is his connection with the 
struggles of Greece for independence, his 
romantic attachment to the cause of the 
plucky little state, and his gallant if mis- 
directed efforts in her behalf. We all 
know now how he felt then, and sympa- 
thy will arouse in many hearts a condon- 
ing temper towards the man who had, as 
all men have, some good in him, and whose 
goodness took then the form that ours takes 
now of an almost irrepressible desire to leap 
to the side of Greece in her uprising against 
the oppressor, and to stick something into 
the unspeakable Turk. 

Lord Byron was in Greece in 1810 and 
181 f, during which time he completed the 
first and second cantos of Childe Harold^ 
whose appearance, it must be confessed, 
was an epoch in literature. He was again 
in Greece, where the thoughts of many of 
us are now, in 1822, his resolution taken to 
join the people against the Turks in per- 
sonal combat, and his head turned perhaps 
with the idea that with success he might 
become the king of the liberated country. 
In January, 1824, he was appointed com- 
mander of an expedition against Lepanto, 
which, however, never sailed, and before 
many weeks he had died at Missilonghi, 
the exact date being the fateful 19th of 
April. If the blood of the poets can serve 
any purpose as the seed of liberty, possi- 
bly Byron's devotion may have some lin- 
gering spell in the air of restive Greece 
today. 

The letters in the volume before us num- 
ber some 230, but extend only from 1804 to 
1 81 3. There are several which were writ- 
ten during the time of his first visit to 
Greece, and which relate to scenes and ex. 
periences in that country, in the island of 
Malta, on his way thither, at Constantinople, 
and at some other points on the Mediterra- 
nean shores. But they do not contain much 
of interest. The interest of the collection 
as a whole is chiefiy of a professional sort 
for students of one of the most morbid, dis- 
ordered, and intemperate natures which have 
been associated with great genius. We re- 
peat that for many minds it will be impossi- 
ble -to disconnect Byron the poet from By- 
ron the man, and the record of Byron the 
man is such a record o^depravity that k 
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reconciles us to part company with Byron 
the poet, and leave him to obscurity. 



THE aBEEKLEAF QENEALOOT.* 

Feuillezfert, 
" Whose leaf also shall not wither." 

THE compiler of a good genealogy of 
an honorable family is a public bene- 
factor, whose service to the community is 
generally far out of proportion to the re- 
turn he receives for it. The GreenUaf 
Genealogy will furnish, probably, no excep- 
tion to this rule. The family is an impor- 
tant one; it has filled a prominent and at 
times and points a distinguished place in 
American history, and Mr. James Edward 
Greenleaf of Charlestown, Mass., has per- 
formed a g^eat task in the preparation of 
this work. We shall do what in us lies to 
secure attention for it, and widen its dis- 
tribution. 

The handsomely printed octavo of 553 
pages is an extension and an enlargement 
of a genealogy published by the Rev. Jon- 
athan Greenleaf, D.D., in 1854. The lapse 
of nearly half a century has afforded time 
not only for a considerable increase of 
materials, but for improvements in the 
methods of constructing such a work, 
and the present compiler has taken ad- 
vantage of both with intelligence, patience, 
and zeal. There are few literary labors 
that call more loudly for the exercise of 
these qualities. 

The threads which have been so skill- 
fully woven into this fabric are chiefly 
these: (i) A brief history of the Massa- 
chusetts town of Newbury, of which one 
Captain Edmund Greenleaf was one of the 
original settlers in 1635; (2) a chapter of 
personal histories of Greenleaf s who have 
attained distinction, with special regard to 
military and naval service; (3) the gene- 
alogy proper of all the descendants of 
Edmund Greenleaf (bom about 1574X ar- 
ranged by families and generations ; (4) a 
list of unconnected Greenleaf families 
whose names and some data concerning 
whom are entered without being fully 
followed out; and (5) a number of illus- 
trations, including portraits, which add 
much to the interest and value of the 
record. There are an abundance of notes, 
historical and genealogical, indexes, a chart, 
and blank pages for the insertion of manu- 
script additions. 

It is a long and shining line — the line 
of Greenleaf. There was Captain Stephen 
Greenleaf, "the great Indian fighter" of 
his time, the latter half of the seventeenth 
century; and the Rev. Daniel Greenleaf, 
who was another St. Luke; and the broth- 
ers William and Stephen Greenleaf, re- 



•Genealogy of the Greenleaf Family. Gompiled by 
James Edward Greenleaf. Printed by Frank Wood. 
For sale by the author (Chaiiestown, Mass.), and by 
B. Clarice & Co., Boston. Pi,yK 



spectively sheriffs in Boston under the 
governor and king at the time of the 
Revolution; and Rebecca Greenleaf, who 
married Noah Webster, the lexicographer; 
and the Hon. Simon Greenleaf, also the 
famous Royal Professor of Law at Har- 
vard College; and James Greenleaf, his 
son, who married a sister of the poet 
Longfellow; and Benjamin Greenleaf, of 
whose common school arithmetic alone 
560,000 copies were printed from the first 
set of plates ; and John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who took his middle name from his great- 
grandfather on the maternal side. 

The paper on which this book is printed 
was made by a manufacturing company at 
Holyoke, Mass., of which O. H. Greenleaf 
is president and O. S. Greenleaf treasurer, 
and it is bound in leafy green ; so that from 
frontispiece (of the author) to colophon, 
without and within, it is true to its title. 
We add it to our row of genealogies with 
the satisfaction that attends the making of a 
distinct acquisition. 



AS AHEBIOAir TBANSPOBT IK TEE 
OBIHEAS WAB * 

THIS is a most readable book, bom a 
little out of due time, but none the 
less readable for that, and perhaps not ex- 
actly untimely at just the present moment, 
when the eyes of the world are again con- 
centrated on the East, and visions of an- 
other war between Turkey and some other 
Powers loom in the air. Nobody but a 
Yankee would have written it, as nobody 
but a Yankee would have embarked in 
and conducted so successfully the enter- 
prise whose story it relates. 

Up to 1854 no merchant steamer from 
our country had ever passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The New York firm 
of N. L. McCready & Co. thought it was 
high time one should. Accordingly they 
bought the "William Penn," a little craft 
of 613 tons, built for the traffic between 
Boston and Philadelphia, with accommo- 
dations for twenty or thirty cabin passen- 
gers, fitted her out for the Mediterranean, 
placed her under Captain John Codman's 
command, and advertised her to sail from 
New York for Marseilles in May. When 
the sailing day came not a passenger had 
been booked nor a pound of freight taken, 
and so she sailed, only with coal enough 
for the return voyage to New York, which 
in its turn was duly advertised in the Mar- 
seilles and Paris papers. The day of sail- 
ing came again, and again there was not 
a passenger nor a pound of freight to be 
taken! 

In the meantime war had been declared 
by the Powers against Russia, and in Sep- 
tember was fought the bloody battle of the 
Alma, The turn of the "William Penn" 



*An American Transport in the Crimean War. 
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had come, and on the ist of November 
she sailed from Marseilles for the Crimea 
with a cargo of stores and ammunition, and 
a detachment of troops, the first transport 
under a foreign flag chartered by the French 
government. From this time on to the end 
of the war, in the spring of 1856, Captain 
Codman and his "William Penn" were in 
the transport service of the Allies in the 
Mediterranean or the Black Sea, but chiefly 
of the French and the Turks, of whom he 
speaks in unfailing terms of kindness, though 
he is very independent in his judgments of 
both parties to the war, and does not hesi- 
tate to tell some truths which it has been 
unpopular to tell of late with regard to the 
merits of the Turk in the East, and the 
virtues or otherwise of "Christians" when 
at war with each other, and to forecast 
some probabilities with regard to the event 
of present difficulties. 

It is always an interesting, often an amus- 
ing, and in no small degree an instructive 
story which he has to tell of the conduct of 
the war as he saw it from the inside. It is 
distinctly a personal narrative, spiced with 
anecdote, enlivened with incident, and made 
racy by vivid details of life on ship and shore. 
One finds in pages like these touches which 
are looked for in vain in works of sober his- 
tory. He is brought into friendly terms with 
the inner circle of the allied armies, hob-nobs 
with the Turk and lunches with the French- 
man, and sees the horrors as well as the hu- 
mors of the camp and siege at short range. 

Captain Codman is to be thanked for pre- 
serving the record of this experience, writ- 
ing it out, and procuring its publication at 
the present time, and we assure the reader 
that it is one of those books which "once 
taken up it will be hard to lay down until 
finished." It places the author alongside 
of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin as one of the Yankee 
heroes of those days. 



PHILIP aiLBEBT HAMEBTOH.* 

RATHER more than one third of this 
volume is autobiographical. It carries 
its subject from childhood to the years im- 
mediately succeeding his marriage, when he 
and his young wife lived, as it were, in the 
heart of an idyll on a picturesque island in 
Loch Awe. The narrative was continued 
and completed by his widow, when the ex- 
istence of which her own was so essential 
a part had passed into the eternal, and could 
be judged and reviewed as a finished whole. 
The incidents of the life of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton were neither varied nor complex. 
Want of health, want of money, want of 
desire, forbade for him wide travel or di- 
versified adventure. Born at Laneside in 
Lancashire, in 1834; the only child of a 
county attorney of moderate means and 
dissolute habits; losing his mother soon 



* Philip Gilbert Hamerton. An Autobiography and 
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after his birth, and cared for during his 
babyhood by two spinster aunts, he was 
recalled at the age of nine to live alone 
with his father. For six terrible months, 
whose incidents are sketched with that 
clear, unrelenting and judicial frankness 
which distinguishes the filial utterances of 
the present time, the poor boy endured all 
that fear and harsh treatment united could 
do toward making him miserable. He was 
allowed a pony of his own, but he rode in 
constant dread of his father's heavy hunt- 
ing whip: 

It had a steel hammer at the end of the lone 
handle, and if at any time the owner fancied 
that I was turning my toes out, he did not say 
anything, but with a dexterity acquired by prac- 



tice he delivered a sharp blow with that ham- 
mer on my foot which made me writhe with 
pain. Nothing vexed him more than anv ap- 
pearance of gentleness or tenderness. I loved 
my pony, Lily, and did not like to beat her when 
she was doing her best, and she had hard 
work to keep up with my father's ill-tempered 
marc, so he would say: "D — n it, can't you 
whip her? Can't you whip better than that? 
The strokes of that whip of yours are so feeble 
that they wouldn't kill a fly! " Nobody could 
say that of his whipping 1 

When this estimable father was drunk he 
would wake his little son up out of sleep to 
beat him. "Whether he hated me or not 
nobody knows, but he treated me as if 
I were the most odious little object that 
could be brought before his eyes." The 
smallest hesitation, the smallest confusion 
in explaining the half-understood workings 
of a child's mind, were treated as deliber- 
ate attempts to deceive, and punished ac- 
cordingly. The situation ended in January, 
1844, when, to the relief of everybody con- 
cerned, this terrible parent died of apoplexy 
supervening upon delirium tremens. The 
poor boy went back to the guardianship of 
his tender old aunts, whose management 
of him, on the whole, was fairiy wise and 
considerate. 

Burnley and afterward Doncaster were the 
schools at which he received his education. 
Religious doubts seem to have debarred 
him from the universities. He exhibited 
eariy in life a taste for art and a passion- 
ate love of nature, and decided upon land- 
scape painting as a profession. At twenty 
we hear of him settled in London, working 
with Pettitt and gradually forming acquaint- 
ances in the literary and artistic circles of 
the day, Rogers, Bonomi, Leslie, and Doyle 
the painters, R. W. Mackay, author of Thi 
Progress of the Intellect, and George Eliot, 
then Marian Evans, being among them. 

In 1855 appeared Hamerton's first book. 
The Island of Loch Awe and Other Poems, 
whose sale waited for the stimulus of the au- 
thor's subsequent reputation. During that 
same year he visited Paris for the first 
time, and encountered Mademoiselle Eu- 
genie Gindriez, who, four years later, was 
to become his wife, though at the time he 
little suspected what fate had in store for 
him. 
Their marriage was unacceptable to his 



relatives, especially to his aunt, Miss Susan 
Hamerton, who, beside a not unnatural 
jealousy in dividing his affections with 
a stranger, had an antipathy to "foreign- 
ers," and desired that her nephew should 
marry an heiress. For some years she 
treated the young wife with studied harsh- 
ness. The account of her conversion is 
pretty and touching. She and Mrs. Ham- 
erton were gathering strawberries in the 
garden : 

Never shall I foreet the scene when we both 
rose from the strawberry beds with our fragrant 
little baskets well filled. We turned teward the 
lake, whose soft, hazy glamour matched that of 
the tender sky ; the air was still and there reigned 
a serene silence, as if a single sound might have 
desecrated the almost religious peace of earth 
and heaven. Yet a smothered sob was heard 
as I felt myself caught in a close embrace, my 
head laid upon a heaving bosom, my hair moist 



task of biography, would be improved by 
pruning and condensation. At least one 
third of its contents could be eliminated 
with advantage to the whole. But it is 
the record of a brave, honest, painstaking 
career, filled with hard, well-done work, and 
ruled by the higher standards of belief and 
the deep, loyal affections of a manly heart; 
and as such we are not only interested but 
thankful to be admitted to the knowledge 
of it, even with a superabundance of de- 
tail. Honor, energy, the belief in the 
divine verities, are not so common in this 
ignoble world that we can afford to lose 
their impress or their lesson. 



with tears, a broken voice murmuring, " My 
child, how I have wronged you! And I love 
you so." " Oh, Aunt Susan," I said, " don't cry ; 
I will love you too. My husband will be so 
happy." We kissed each other, and said no 
more, but from that time Aunt Susan became 
my most faithful friend. 

The first home of the young couple was 
the Island of Innistrynich in Loch Awe, a 
picturesque, inconvenient, and lonely resi- 
dence, which, nevertheless, seemed all that 
was delightful and desirable to both the 
husband and wife. Here their oldest child, 
a son, and The Painter's Camp first saw 
the light. 

In 1862 they removed their residence to 
France, Pr^Charmoy in the Autunois being 
the first home chosen. More and more as 
the years went on Mr. Hamerton's connec- 
tion with England slackened. A distress- 
ing nervous affection made railroad travel- 
ing almost insupportable to him ; the cares 
of an increasing family, and an income 
which by no means kept pace therewith, 
made economy necessary. His connection 
with the Portfolio necessitated occasional 
visits to London, but they were made at 
the cost of great suffering to both himself 
and his devoted wife. Gradually his books 
grew in favor and brought him into contact 
with a host of admirers, some remunera- 
tive and interesting, others distinctly other- 
wise. He and his family on the edge of 
the contest shared something of the dan- 
gers and hardships of the Prussian-Franco 
invasion in 1870. 

In 1891 the Hamertons removed from 
Autun to a villa in the neighborhood of 
Passy, which brought them into the close 
neighborhood of their only daughter, whose 
marriage had fixed her home in Paris, and 
there, three years ago, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, Philip Gilbert Hamerton died of a sud- 
den paroxysm of heart disease. 

He had never feared death [says his wife], 
and he died as he had desired to die, standing 
alone with me under the midnight skv, uncon- 
fined, escaping from the decrepitude of old aee, 
still in the full possession and maturity of his 
talents, and in the active use of them. 

The book, as is often the case where love 
rather than literary training undertakes the 



OOYEBKMENTS AHD PABTIE8 DT 
OONTMEHTAL EUROPE .• 

MR. LAWRENCE LOWELL'S work 
will confirm at once the reputation 
which his Essays on Government won for 
him by its sagacity and thoroughness of 
information. He has attempted, he tells 
us, simply '*to study the relation between 
the development of parties and the mech- 
anism of modem government,*' but the 
field of his study covers countries con- 
cerning which most Americans need knowl- 
edge greatly — the existing French Republic, 
the new Italy, and the later Austria-Hun- 
gary; about Switzerland and Germany we 
are better informed, thanks to the general 
interest felt in the referendum and the 
works of such illuminating writers as Mr. 
W. H. Dawson. It is not the theory of 
government in any of these countries on 
which we especially need enlightenment, 
but the actual working of that theory by 
the two or more parties which contend 
for the control of the political organization 
of the nation. Mr. Bryce has done this 
work for the United States in a compre- 
hensive way, and Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
and Miss Follett have particularly de- 
scribed the realities of government by 
the Speaker and congressional commit 
tees. Mr. Lowell's work is more akin to 
that of the last two writers, while his 
range includes most of continental Eu- 
rope. With each country he first describes 
its chief institutions, then sketches its re- 
cent history to exhibit the actual operation 
of the party system, and, lastly, he states 
the causes of this status. 

Imitation of the British Constitution has 
been general in Europe, but the chief fea- 
ture of English politics, as of American, 
is absent from the countries here selected 
for description — the division into two great 
parties. (Why does Mr. Lowell, by the way, 
spell his adjective so in his preface in speak- 
ing of the "by-party system?") In Gam- 
betta's day, for example, the Republicans 
alone in the French Chamber of Deputies 
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were divided into the Left Center, the Re- 
publican Left, the Republican Union, the 
Radical Left, and the Extreme Left, as the 
most important groups. It is this extreme 
subdivison of parties that occasions the 
brief and precarious life of French Cabi- 
nets and the tumultuousness of the Dep- 
uties, the fundamental causes being the 
theoretical bias of the Frenchman in pol- 
. itics, his lack of ability for ready political 
organization (in remarkable contrast with 
his military instinct), there being, in fact, 
"no national party organizations in France." 
Minor but still important reasons for the poor, 
inefficient working of parliamentary institu- 
tions in France are the requirement of a 
clear majority in the election of deputies; 
the division of the chambers into com- 
mittee sections or bureaux; and the de- 
structive habit of interpellation. The nor- 
mal condition of a party system, with a 
responsible and united majority in power, 
and an active and also united minority 
out of office, is perhaps somewhat nearer 
realization in France than it has been. 
But Mr. Lowell clearly shows that the 
autocratic power of the administration 
must be diminished, and the Cabinet gain 
more stability and power, if this desirable 
condition is to be reached. 

With similar clearness and wisdom Mr. 
Lowell* handles the party systems of the 
four other countries here surveyed. "The 
greatest immediate danger to Italy is eco- 
nomic," but "her people are patient and 
sensible in politics and have shown them- 
selves willing to bear the immense cost 
of national regeneration." In Germany the 
vitality of the monarchical principle is great, 
and "democracy does not appear to be 
gaining ground," one reason of this fact 
being the subdivision of parties. 

Mr. Lowell calls any attempt to predict 
the future of Austria hopeless, because of 
the complexity of the factors involved and 
the intricate play of the forces; "the hos- 
tility between the nationalities is not likely 
to abate at present, for throughout Europe 
race feeling, or chauvinism^ as it is called, 
is on the increase. In no country "does it 
throw forward such dark shadows as in the 
dominions of the house of Hapsburg." 

The description of the political organiza- 
tion of Switzerland is not superfluous, even 
after the excellent books of Sir E. Cunning- 
ham and Mr. Boyd Winchester; it shows 
again that "democracy in Switzerland is 
not merely a national or cantonal matter, 
but has its roots far down in the local 
bodies, and this gives it a stability and 
conservatism which it lacks in most other 
continental nations." Mr. Lowell has seen 
no reason to withdraw the objections he 
has previously made to the introduction 
into our country of the referendum, ob- 
jections based on the existence here of 
the executive veto, the comparative intri- 
cacy of our legislation, and the funda- 



mental distinction we make between con- 
stitutional and other laws. The initiative 
has not succeeded in Switzerland, and our 
present situation is not one to be improved 
by additional processes of making laws. 

Mr. Loweirs work is undoubtedly the 
most important contribution to political 
science that the last year has seen; it 
is a work which cannot fail to have a 
most wholesome influence on the hopes 
and plans of all political reformers abroad 
and at home, and it is of special pertinence 
just at the present juncture of European 
politics. 

Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth. 

The social and political history of this State 
forms a second volume by Sidney George 
Fisher, the first being The Making of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Fisher has amply vindicated the 
Quakers from the stigma of non-combative- 
ness in the Revolutionary period. Slow to be 
aroused and conservative by conviction, when 
they did take up arms they faught valiantly. 
With vigorous style, independent thought, and 
large research the author shows that Pennsyl- 
vania, starting as a feudal Proprietary, slowly 
evolved a body of constitutional liberties which 
led her to care less for separation from England 
han did colonies with chartered rights. Year 
by year she had gained from deputy, governor, 
proprietor, or king, small concessions that in- 
volved great principles. Mr. Fisher vindicates 
his State by treating the double struggle within 
its borders (i) for the reversal of the policy 
which had so long controlled it until the very 
men were ousted who had gained its distinc- 
tion; (2) and for the establishment of national 
liberty. With equal frankness and truth he 
traces the decline of the State through influ- 
ences that culminated in Philadelphia, which 
lost her preeminence soon after the Revolution 
with the gradual disappearance of the Quakers. 
They and the Episcopalians, endeavoring to 
keep the power within their own hands, n^- 
lected the education of the people at large. 
Not until the introduction of the public school 
system in 1834 and the final putting down of 
the railroad, negro, native American, and 
other riots, did the dty regain her prestige. 
More powerful even as an adjunct to her fresh 
progress was the abolition of the volunteer 
fire companies (which had offered perpetual 
pretexts for riots) and the Consolidation Act, 
by which her forty separate quasi- corporate 
bodies ceased to govern. Everyone may not 
agree with Mr. Fbher*s estimate of the State's 
public men, but all will concede that he has 
relieved many of them from the want of recog- 
nition, and has wisely recorded the services of 
his State in the Civil War. [Henry T. Coates 
& Co. I1.50.] 

Juvenile Offenders. 
This third volume in the ** Criminology Se- 
ries, ** edited by W. Douglass Morrison, is by him- 
self. His personal experience in prison work en- 
ables him to write with judicial calmness and a 
wide knowledge that is valuable, albeit a little 
wearisome. The plan of the volume is excellent 
and the closing summary of each chapter saves 
time to the reader. Part I treats of the con- 
ditions of juvenile crime and its geographical 



distribution, especially among the English coun- 
ties. The returns relating to homicide and 
manslaughter are greater in the United States 
than in England. In regard to sex, crime is 
in the proportion of 13 females to 87 males, 
which b largely accounted for by the greater 
leniency of the courts in regard to women and 
girls ; but as they enter upon the sodal and in- 
dustrial life of men the percenUge of female 
crime increases. " Biological causes '* also are 
to be considered. The physical and mental 
condition of young offenders is generally below 
par, while parental conditions, especially illegiti- 
mate, directly affect the number. Part II relates 
to the repression of crime by admonition, convic- 
tion, fining, corporal punishment, probation sys- 
tem, imprisonment and corrective institutions, 
and is a cumulative statement for the necessity of 
the latter and for individual treatment. The newer 
contribution to penology of Mr. Morrison is his 
emphasis upon ''industrial discipline," which 
should vary according to the age of the chil- 
dren committed. He speaks approvingly of 
the methods of "placing out." [D. Appleton 
& Co. 11.50.] 



OURREHT OPINIONS. 

Mr. Alfred Austin b a modern Apollo, whose 
Daphne is the Muse, and from whom Peneius, 
living again in Lord Salisbury, has rescued the 
flying nymph by transforming her into a laurel, 

And in his triumph the victor, confounded, 
Clasped at a woman and kissed but a bough. 

He has the laurel at any rate. He wears it on 
his titie-page, and yet is not content. Through 
150 pages he chases the vanished Muse with 
even feet Mr. Austin is not a writer from 
whom we expect surprises, nor does he five 
us any in the course of the new volume, umess 
it be oy the omission of " Dr. Jameson's Ride," 
verses which had at least the merit of catching 
the spirit of their theme, for the raid succeeded 
as ill in rhyme as it had done in life. No doubt 
the contents of the new book are designed to 
take a range as widely popular and as domestic 
as befits the lays of a laureate. All the same, 
the Conversion of Winckelmann will convert 
nobody to Mr. Austin who was not converted 
already. As a poet he stands where he did, 
as every one who knew anything knew he would. 
The Muse may be a wondrous faithful wife ; but 
the espousals must be when the poet is young. 
We speak, of course, of those writers, few and 
far between, who contract marriages with the 
Muse. There are others who merely follow in 
her train. — The Academy. 

As there are not more than two out of every 
hundred books issued in England worth the 
paper they are printed on, it would be well if 
the press gave more attention to the two, and 
none at all to the other ninety-eight. — Ouida, 

The fashion [signed'reviews] seems to be going 
out, and I'm glad of it. The critic ought to be 
impersonal. You don't speak of a man, even 
when you praise him, exactly as you speak to 
him — it's impossible. And if you write a crit- 
icism of your friend's work, and sign it with 
your name, you're speaking directly to him. 
It must influence your point of view. It's in- 
evitable ; it can't oe helped.^/a»i^j Payne. 



Trooper Peter Halket does not compete with 
751/ Story of an African Farm either as a nar- 
rative or as a study of characters, but it is, in 
our opinion, superior in workmanship ... a 
really powerful and most impressive picture of 
the struggle between the forces of good and evil. 
Christian obligations and the ways of Mammon, 
as it has shown itself to Mrs. Schreiner from her 
Kimberley point of view. — Atkett^tm, 
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The novel-— what we call the novel— ie n new 
invention. It it customary to date the first English 
novel with Richardson in 1740 ; and just as it has 
been impossible to confine other great inventions 
to the service of virtue— for the thief can send a 
telegram to his pal as easily as the sick man to his 
doctor, and the locomotive spins along no less mer- 
rily because ten carloads of rascals may be profiting 
by its speed — so vice as well as virtue has availed 
itself of the novel-form, and we have such specta- 
des as Scott and Dickens and Bliot and Macdonald 
using this means to purify the air in one place, 
while Zola in another applies the very same means 
to defile the whole •arth, and slandering all human- 
ity under the sacred names of ** naturalism,** of 
** science,** of '* physiology ."—Sidnby Lanibk: Tkt 
Engluk Nofftl, 

m 

Pope. 

Bedizened, rouged, this pompoot little man, 
In lines that glitter stiU, chinned EngUnd*s ear ; 
Him even lords and ladies held in fear 

Or praised when called his polished Terse to scan. 

If a new thought to fret his brain began 
At midnight's quiet hour, when sleep was dear 
To those that served, he roused them — duty queer I — 

To furbelow him for a fevered span. 

Patrons he sought among the rich and great. 

Then lashed their foes with artificial ire. 
His wit was apt; his words had wondrous weight 

With queens and kings; yet to no pure desh« 
Or noble purpose was he consecrate : 

Fine phrasing his without the poet's fire. 
Garduur, Maifu. A. T. Schuman. 



«% Having read Olive Schreiner's TVoopir 
Piter Halkety one's next duty, consequent upon 
the wish to keep well informed, is to read the 
leader in the March Contemporary Reviiw^ by 
the Rev. John Mackenzie, on ** The Chartered 
Company in South Africa." Here is the fact, 
the solemn, sorrowful, shameful fact, on which 
Olive Schreiner has founded her strong, fearless, 
retributive fiction. One does not always look to 
a man who writes " Reverend ** before his 
name for the most intelligent and intelligible, 
impartial and judicial, statement of a difficult 
case ; but the Rev. John Mackenzie, whoever he 
may be, is on the inside of his theme, and has 
obviously told a plain story of ugly truth with- 
out fear or favor. It is the most disgraceful 
revelation of "chartered" iniquity that recent 
history has suffered, and if it and other revela- 
tions accompanying it do not lead to a revul- 
sion in British sentiment and a revolution in 
British policy as to South Africa, we are very 
much mistaken. It is a masterly paper, com- 
plete, clear, merciless, yet perfectly kindly and 
singularly temperate; the edge that cuts is 
the edge not of rhetoric, but of truth. 

»% Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's new Dictionary of 
American Authors is nearly half way through 
the press. It will make a double-columned oc- 
tavo of at least 500 pages. It aims to be fairly 



inclusive, but will not aspire to be exhaustive. 
Including cross references, it will probably con- 
tain about 6,000 names, and will be found par- 
ticularly full regarding recent and contemporary 
authors. A few names have been omitted at 
the request of their proprietors, and others for 
the reason that no trustworthy information could 
be had concerning them, not even in reply to 
personal application. The entries vary much in 
length, and include touches of critical comment, 
as in the Handbook of American Authors^ which 
thb larger work will supersede. In important 
cases there are directions to further sources of 
information, and abbreviated references to pub- 
lishers. Relationships between authors are in- 
dicated wherever known. In many ways Mr. 
Adams is singularly well fitted for the prepara- 
tion of such a dictionary as this, and an excellent 
work may be expected, the usefulness of which 
will be immediate and great. 

«%The thanks of Americans generally are 
due to Senator Hoar of Massachusetts for pro- 
posing last summer to the Bbhop of London, 
now the Archbishop of Canterbury, and are 
also due to the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London for acceding to the proposition, that 
the famous Bradford Manuscript, so called, in 
the library of Fulham Palace, which relates the 
story of the " Mayflower " at first hand, should 
be transferred to the custody of the United 
States. The transfer of such a valuable his- 
torical relic under these conditions b a most 
gracious and graceful act on the part of the 
English authorities, and one which it is to be 
hoped will be duly appreciated. 

«% There is a natural uprising on the part of 
large importers of foreign books, as, for ex- 
ample, the colleges and the libraries, in pro- 
test against the provision in the proposed new 
tariff removing books from the free list, and 
subjecting them to a rate of twenty-five per 
cent, irrespective of subject, date, or language. 
So sweeping and undiscriminating a change is 
certainly unjust. For a large proportion of the 
books wanted for American readers and stu- 
dents there can be no competition among Amer- 
ican publishers, and for such books the law 
might well leave the door wide open. 

«% Our attention has been called to the fact 
that our types, taking advantage of carelessness 
in proof-reading, in a recent issue credited Mr. 
Astor with a foundation gift of four millions of 
dollars for the library which bears his name. 
Of course the amount should have been given 
as $400,000, and we are obliged to the corre- 
spondent who has pointed out the misprint, 
which is easily accounted for by one cipher 
and two commas out of place. Alas, editors 
as a rule are not used to the notation of thou- 
sands and millions of dollars I 

«,%We believe there has been or soon will 
be a machine patented for turning out histor- 
ical novels, for, judging by the specimens which 
come before us lately, historical novel writing 
has long ceased to be an art and has become 
a craft. Neither talent nor insight nor literary 
ability are now necessary, but simply a good 
memory and a certain knack of construction. 

«*«Two Boston papers, at least, had the self- 
respect, the self-reliance, and the self-sufficiency 
to print not one word of report of the dis- 
graceful and demoralizing "event "in Nevada. 
These were the Advertiser and the Transcript. 



For their abstinence they deserve anew the re- 
spect and regard of all lovers of decency and 
order. 

HEW TOBE LETTEB. 



The Stoddard Banquet. 

THE dinner given last week by the Authors' 
Club at the Savoy was a distinguished suc- 
cess. Seldom, even in New York, do so many 
men of note join in the honor of a literary 
worker, and it was preeminently as such that 
Mr. Stoddard received the tribute. The writers 
of tl^e city, and many of those from outside the 
dty, seemed to feel that the occasion ought to 
be made a notable expression of their personal 
affection for one of the most popular of their as- 
sociates, as well as a manifestation of their es- 
teem for a man who for more than half a cen- 
tury had led a life of unselfish devotion to letters. 

The dinner had been announced for eight 
o'clock, but an hour was passed in the recep- 
tion given to the poet before the guests sat at 
the Ubles. Mr. Stoddard, bowed and feeble, 
made a very touching figure as he received the 
congratulations of his friends, whom he tried to 
recognize as they thronged around him by the 
sound of their voices, for his sight was too dim 
to enable him to distinguish their features. His 
wits, however, were alert enough ; and it was 
delightful to hear his replies to the sallies of 
some of hb old comrades, and to observe how 
cleverly he managed conversation with those he 
had met long before, and whose feelings he could 
not hurt by betraying forgetfulness of* the ac- 
quaintance they claimed with him. When the 
doors of the dining room were thrown open, 
he was led forward to the seat of honor on the 
platform beside Mr. E. C. Stedman, who was 
to preside. 

Among those at the table with him were 
Frank R. Stockton, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Parke Godwin, Judge 
C. P. Daly, George Haven Putnam, Judge 
Henry E. Howland, and Laurence Hutton. 
The four tables extending from one side of 
the magnificent apartment were lined with 
men, many of whom are widely known for 
their achievements in literature and art. 

Among them I observed Hamilton W. Mabie, 
C. D. Gibson, Charles G. D. Roberts, E. A. 
McDowell, Ripley Hitchcock, Spencer Trask, 
Lloyd Bryce, C. C. Buel, J. W, Champney, 
Francb Bellamy, Augustus St. Gaudens, W. 
C. Brownell, R. M. Johnson, Bronson Howard, 
Thomas Nelson Page, W. H. McElroy, Robert 
Bridges, W. W. Appleton, T. B. Connery, W. 
S. Moody, J. B. Gilder, A. S. Van Westrum, 
R. R. Bowker, Oscar Straus, and Henry Mor- 
quand. The gathering represented the very 
best that b in the life of the dty; and as 
Mr. Stoddard sat where, if he could not see 
hU admirers, they, at any rate, could see him, 
he must have felt that hb long career as poet 
and critic was receiving a glorious indorsement. 

I suspect that the small, eager-eyed lady who 
sat in the little balcony overlooking the scene 
felt this even more deeply than her husband did. 
Mrs. Stoddard's joy in the honor being paid him 
was so frank and so delightful that every man at 
the tables must have shared the thrill of it. As 
I looked up at her face, which marvelously re- 
tains its youthful appearance, I could hardly 
believe that I was seeing the Elizabeth Stoddard 
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who for so many years has been known as one 
of the strongest of American poets, and as a 
writer of powerful and faithful studies of human 
life in fiction long before such a thing as Amer- 
ican realism had been thought of. Then, when 
I looked at Mr. E. C. Stedman, I wondered 
whether he had found in literature or in Wall 
Street the elixir of youth. On this occasion he 
fairly bloomed; his face had the color of a 
schoolboy's, and it is no unkindness to the 
other men present to say that he was the 
youngest-looking and the handsomest man in 
the room, as he is the handsomest of all living 
poets. 

Mr. Stedman is known for his gifts as pre- 
siding officer and after-dinner speaker ; but the 
tribute that was being paid to the friend of his 
lifetime gave him a rare inspiration. Not for 
one moment did he over-estimate or over- praise, 
and what he said was so simple, so straightfor- 
ward, so honest, that it must have gone straight 
to Mr. Stoddard's heart. "As I knew him," 
he remarked in conclusion, referring to Mr. 
Stoddard's long career, ** it has been the abso- 
lute realization of hb young desire, the unhast- 
ing, unresting life of a poet and student, beyond 
that of any writer among us. Its compensations 
have been greater than those of ease and wealth. 
Even now he would not change it, though at an 
age when one might well have others stay his 
hands. He had the happiness to win in youth 
the one woman he loved, with the power of 
whose singular and forceful genius his own b 
inseparably allied. These wedded poets have 
been blessed in their children, in the exquisite 
memory of the dead, in the success and loyalty 
of the living. His comrades have been such as 
he pictured to his hope in youth — poets, schol- 
ars, artists of the beautiful, with whom he has 
'warmed both hands before the fire of life.' 
None of them has been a more patient worker 
or more loved his work. To it he has given 
his years, whether waxing or waning ; he has sur- 
rendered for it the strength of his right hand; 
he has yielded the light of his eyes, and com- 
plains not; nor need he, 'for so were Milton 
and Maeonides.' What tears this final devotion 
may have caused to flow came from other eyes 
than his own. And so, with gratulation void of all 
regrets, let us drink to the continued years, serv- 
ice, happiness of our strong and tender-hearted 
elder comrade, our white-haired minstrel, Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard." 

When Mr. Stoddard rose to reply he was re- 
ceived with cheers. In a clear voice that could 
be heard at the remotest corner of the room, 
he proceeded to recite the poem he had written 
in place of a speech and had committed to what 
Mr. Stedman calls that " wonderful memory of 
his." Like all of his work it was beautifully 
done; the idea of his being a player summoned 
for "A Curtain Call," developing finely from 
the opening lines: 

Gentlemen : If I have any r^;ht 
To come before you here tonight, 
It is conferred on me by you» 
And more for what I triM to do 
Than anything that I have done. 

The poem, which was superbly delivered, 

closed with these lines: 

When this life-play of mine is ended, 
And the black curtain has descended, 
Think kindly as you can of me, 
And say» for you mav truly say, 
"This dead player, uving, loved his part, 
And made it noble as he could. 
Not for his own poor personal good, 
^at for the glory of his art ! '* 



The speech that followed came from Judge 
Howland, one of the oldest and closest of the 
poet's friends, and sparkled with humor. He 
was followed by Mr. Parke Godwin, who gave 
some interesting reminiscences of the literary 
life of New York when Irving and Cooper and 
Bryant and Fitz-Greene Halleck were the great 
names among living American writers. In speak- 
ing of the Evening Post^ with which he was for- 
merly connected, he said he remembered when 
Walt Whitman and Bret Harte were among its 
reporters. Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, secretary of 
the committee in charge of the dinner, then 
read poems in Mr. Stoddard's honor by Edith 
M. Thomas and James Whitcomb Riley, and 
letters of regret from well-known writers in this 
country and in Europe, among others from Al- 
phonse Daudet, Austfai Dobson, W. D. Howells, 
Edmund Gosse, William Sharp, Hall Caine, 
Edward Everett Hale, John Bigelow, George F. 
Hoar, Edward Eggleston, and G. W. Smalley. 
More speeches then followed, among them a 
capital speech, half-humorous, half- serious, and 
altogether just the right thing, from Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton ; a few words of reminiscence and 
congratulation from Mr. Stockton; a ringing 
salutation to the guest of honor as an Ameri- 
can from Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, and tributes 
from Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Prof. C. G. D. 
Roberts, and Mr. Hamilton Mabie. 

John D. Barry. 



80BIBNEE8' BOSTON SALE. 

Boston owes thanks to Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons for the admirable exhibition of rare 
books, first editions, and fine bindings, held 
at the Vendome from Thursday, March i8, till 
Wednesday, the 24th. It was a comparatively 
small collection, yet, for this very reason, the 
more select and precious. Indeed, it contained 
so many beautiful examples of book-making that 
it is difficult to single out for special mention 
the most interesting. But as books are, in 
one particular, at any rate, like wine, the bib- 
liophile probably turned first to the missal of 
the fifteenth century, of beautiful workmanship, 
with illustrated leaves and full- page plates, the 
design on the side of the cover being nearly 
worn away with age. Most alluring, too, were 
the full set of the first edition of Fielding ; the 
edition of Burns's poems, brought out when the 
poet made his first visit to London in 1787; 
the first edition of poems by Charles Cotton, 
published in 1689, with one of Riviere's finest 
bindings; the copy of Bacon's essays, dated 
1639; and the specimens of the novels by Sir 
Thomas Browne. And then, think of turning 
from these to that superb Aldine edition of 
Horace, bearing the date of 1501, and bound 
in red crushed velvet morocco by Trautz-Bau- 
zonnet ! This work alone would make the col- 
lection notable, even if it were not in the rare 
company provided by the Scribners. 

To come down to specimens of present-day 
book- making, what a capital excuse this collec- 
tion gives us for being proud of the achieve- 
ments of our contemporary craftsmen I Eng- 
land and France were nobly represented. From 
the Kelmscott Press several exquisite volumes 
were conspicuous, among others Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, Swinburne's Atalanta and Calydon, 
one of the finest pieces of modem book- 
making in existence, a volume of Herrick, sug- 



gesting in the delicacy of its appearance the 
very spirit of the poems, a glorious specimen 
of the Pickering edition of Milton, and a mar- 
velously rich and artistic example of the curious 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troye, Taens- 
dorf was also brilliantly represented; it would 
be difficult to find more beautiful workman- 
ship than in his binding of the Kelmscott 
"Chaucer," with those wonderful Bume- Jones 
illustrations that have helped to make it so 
valuable, and of Swinburne's first edition of 
Atalanta and Calydon. It was curious to find 
among these a beautifully bound MS. volume 
of the diary for one year of our own Haw- 
thorne, written during that great period in his 
career when he lived in Rome and devoted him- 
self to writing Tlie Marble Faun, 

France has long had a great reputation for its 
artistic book- making, and one could easily see 
that it was being maintained at the present 
time by its representation in the present col- 
lection. Perhaps the most remarkable speci- 
men was the Fottr Sons of Amyon, which not 
only displayed Chambolle Duru's wonderful and 
exquisite binding, but showed Eugene Grasset 
as an illustrator of extraordinary powers. Duru's 
skill was also displayed in a copy of Gautier's 
Mile, de Maupin, Then, too, there were two 
copies of the Livre d'Amour, both of most ar- 
tistic workmanship, one of them by Ruban. 
There were other books from French binders 
worthy of special mention ; but indeed, the whole 
collection deserved description in detail, or better 
still, close and loving examination by those who 
love the outside as well as the inside of books, 
and who look upon book-binding, as it is rapidly 
coming to be looked on in this country, as one 
of the fine arts. 



OUB HAIL. 



• * • I have just put down your review of 
Olive Schreiner's new book, and I liked it so 
much that I feel that I must tell you so. The 
book came to me in manuscript, and I hesi- 
tated a little over the bruulity of one chapter ; 
but the spirit seemed so fine and the truth in 
it did seem so important to get out into the 
daylight that I advised the publication of the 
book. I thought I noticed a change of hand 
in the last chapters of the book. Olive Schreincr 
herself has been and is now very ill. Did she 
give the book to someone else to finish for her, 
or was it simply finished in a totally different 
mood from the one in which it was begun? 
Your review of it brought out just the points 
that ought to be emphasized. The interview 
between the Christ and Peter Halkct was won- 
derfully well done. 



HAHAN'S LIFE OF NELSON. 



Advance Sheets.* 

THE production of a life of Admiral 
Lord Nelson is a logical step in the 
literary career of a naval scholar whose 
reputation as an author has been secured 
by a work of the highest class on The In- 



*The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain. By Capt A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., 
LL.D. United States Navy. Two Tolumes. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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fluence of Sea Power upon History, As 
the dominant sea power in history has been 
that of Great Britain, so was Lord Nelson, 
as. Captain Mahan finely says, •* the man for 
whom genius and opportunity worked to- 
gether, to make him the personification of 
the Navy of Great Britain." It is as such 
that his life and character are depicted in 
these two capacious and handsome volumes. 

The volumes present an aggregate of nearly 
900 octavo pages, displaying excellence of 
paper and print, and adorned with eighteen 
process portraits of good quality, a group 
of men-of-war, including the flag ship "Vic- 
tory," and twenty maps and plans of battles 
engraved on wood^ some of them of folding 
size. The portraits are copies of paintings 
of greater or less note representing Nel- 
son at various ages, the unfortunate and 
unhappy Lady Nelson, the notorious Lady 
Hamilton, Nelson's natural daughter Ho- 
ratia, afterward Mrs. Philip Ward, and sev. 
eral distinguished naval officers associated 
with Nelson in his career. The maps and 
plans afford the reader material help in 
understanding the battles off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, of the Nile, of Copenhagen, and of 
Trafalgar. A full analytic table of con- 
tents, openly printed, admits the reader to 
the interior of each volume before he has 
turned a page of the text, and a copious 
index filling nearly thirty pages facilitates 
easy reference. In plan and construction 
the work shows every mark of the master 
workman's hand. 

Upon perusal the expectations awakened 
by the exterior of the volumes and by the 
distinction of the author are abundantly 
fulfilled. Captain Mahan has written a life 
of England's greatest sea-fighter which will 
make more distinct the outlines of his figure 
at the same time that to some extent it sof- 
tens and subdues them, while it will also 
enhance his own reputation as a patient stu- 
dent, a judicious critic, a philosophical his- 
torian, and a vivid narrator of the dramatic 
and the picturesque. The work impresses 
us with its careful mastery of facts, its 
thorough assimilation of material, its can- 
did spirit, its reserved power, its self-re- 
straint, its temperateness and moderation, 
the gentleness of its strength, its even 
balance of statement, its caution and con- 
servatism, its frankness and clearness, its 
charity and kindness, its lofty standards of 
judgment, its merciful construction of mo- 
tives, its generous recognition of greatness, 
its sympathy for weakness, its tenderness 
for the sinning and the suffering, its fidel- 
ity to eternal principles, righteousness, and 
truth, — in a word, its magnanimity. 

There are other lives of Nelson, the most 
notable of which, perhaps, is Southey's, a 
biography which the world will not readily 
let die, dead as some of his other works may 
be ; but Captain Mahan 's will take its place 
with the best of them, and in a true sense 
will probably generally be accepted as more 



scientific than any. Its foundation is Nel- 
son's own voluminous correspondence, and 
it will commend itself as a fair construction 
out of authentic materials formulated and 
systematized by a truly organizing and im- 
partial mind. 

The landmarks of Nelson's life were his 
infatuation with Lady Hamilton, his separa- 
tion from his wife, his part in the troubles 
at Naples, and his battles of the Nile, Co- 
penhagen, and Trafalgar. These are, of 
course, the points of leading interest in 
Captain Mahan's pag^s, but the way to 
them is through a spirited and extremely 
interesting account of his early history, 
which abounded in incident, and in which 
the lines that dominated his later career 
become significant. The limits of our space 
make it out of the question to give extracts 
from these fascinating pages as we should 
like to, but a few brief passages the reader 
may properly insist on. 

At the Battle of the Nile. 

After his wound was bound up, Nelson was 
requested by the surgeon to lie auiet; but his 
preoccupation with the events of the evening 
was too great, and his responsibility too imme- 
diate, to find relief in inactivitv — the phjrsi- 
cian's panacea. He remained below for a while, 
probably too much jarred for physical exertion ; 
but his restlessness sought vent by beginning a 
dispatch to the Adminuty. The secretary be- 
ing too agitated to write. Nelson tried to do so 
himself, and it was characteristic that the few 
lines he was then able to trace, blinded, suffer- 
ing, and confused, expressed that dependence 
upon the Almighty, habitual with him, which 
Ulustrated a temperament of so much native 
energy and self-reliance, and is more common, 
probably, among great warriors than in any 
other class of men of action. Thb first out- 
burst of emotion, excited in him by the tremen- 
dous event wrought by his hands, was identical 
in spirit, and not improbably was clothed in the 
same words, as those with which began the dis- 
patch actually sent : '* Almighty God has blessed 
His Majesty's arms I " 

Lady Hamilton. 

Unhappily, Nelson was not able to stand the 
heady dose of flattery administered by a woman 
of such conspicuous beauty and consummate art ; 
nor was his taste discriminating enough to expe- 
rience any wholesome revolt ag^ainst the rank- 
ness of the draught she offered him. The quick 
appreciation of the born actress, which enabled 
her when on the stage to clothe herself with a 
grace and refinement that dropped away when 
she left it, conspired with his simplicity of con- 
fidence in others, and his strong tendency to 
idealize, to invest her with a character very dif- 
ferent from the true. Not that the Lady Ham- 
ilton of reality was utterly different from the 
Lady Hamilton of his imagination. That she 
ever loved him is doubtful; but there were in 
her spirit impulses capable of sympathetic re- 
sponse to his own in his bravest acts, though 
not in his noblest motives. It is inconceivable 
that duty ever appealed to her as it did to him, 
nor could a woman of innate nobility of charac- 
ter have dragged a man of Nelson^ masculine 
renown about England and the Continent, till 
he was the mock of all beholders; but on the 
other hand, it never could have occurred to the 
energetic, courageous, brilliant Lady Hamilton, 
afdbr the lofty deeds and stirring dramatic scenes 
of St. Vincent, to beg him, as Lady Nelson did, 
"/to leave boarding to captains." Sympathy, not 
good taste, would have withheld her. In Lady 
Nelson's letters there is evidence enoueh of a 
somewhat colorless womanly affection, out not 
a thrill of response to the greatness of her hus- 



band's daring, even when surrounded herself by 
the acclamations it called forth. 

At Trafalgar. 

Fifteen minutes after Hardy left him for the 
second time, the admiral became speechless ; and 
when this had continued five minutes, the sur- 
geon, who was busied among the other wounded, 
was summoned again. He found him upon the 
verge of dissolution, the hands cold and the pulse 
gone; but upon laying his hand upon his fore- 
head, Nelson opened his eyes, looked up, and 
then closed them forever. Five minutes later 
he was dead. The passing was so quiet that 
Dr. Scott, still rubbing his breast, did not per- 
ceive it until the surgeon announced that all 
was over. It was half past four o'clock, just 
three hours after the fabU wound was received. 
Not till an hour later did the last of the eight- 
een prizes strike, and firing cease altogether; 
but the substantial results were known to Nel- 
son before consciousness left him. . . . There, 
surrounded by the companions of his triumph 
and by the trophies of his prowess, we leave 
our hero with his glory. Sharer of our mortal 
weakness, he has bequeathed to us a type of 
single-minded self-devotion that can never per- 
ish. As his funeral anthem proclaimed, while a 
nation mourned, " His body is buried in peace, but 
his Name liveth forever more." . . . Other men 
have died in the hour of victory, but for no 
other has victory so singular and so signal 

Saced the fulfillment and ending of a great 
e's work. . . . His part was done when Tra- 
falgar was fought. The coincidence of his death 
with the moment of completed success has im- 
pressed upon that superb battle a stamp of 
finality, an immortality of fame, which even its 
own grandeur could scarcely have insured. He 
needed, and he left, no successor. 

These last words are from the concluding 
paragraph of a fine and eloquent chapter, 
and the strong and simple ending is in keep- 
ing with the dignity and sobriety which char* 
acterize the work throughout It is finely 
written, whether in its portraiture of charac- 
ter, its delineation of incident, or its broader 
handling of events in their national and his- 
torical bearings. And we unhesitatingly ap- 
prise the reader that in Mahan's Life of 
Nelson a biography has appeared which will 
take its place in the front rank, and, if we are 
not mistaken, attract as much attention and 
win as hearty commendation in England as 
in America. 



Pickle the Spy. 

PiekU Vu S^. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green 
& Co. ^5.00. 

A curious and obscure chapter of English 
history is written up with great pains and 
thoroughness in this handsome octavo, the 
general interest of which is not in proportion 
\o its bulk, and the outlay of time and expense 
upon which we fear will not meet with its re- 
ward, in this country at least It may in Eng- 
land, where the book belongs, and for whose 
people it has chief concern. The first mate- 
rials for the work, in the shape of transcripts 
of letters among the Pelham Papers in the 
British Museum, were sent by Mr. Lang, he 
tells us, to the late R. L. Stevenson, for use in 
a novel which the latter did not live to finish. 
So Mr. Lang set about constructing out of 
them that true story which should be stranger 
than fiction. If not stranger, it is at least as 
picturesque. Its objective point is to identify 
Pickle the Spy, an historical character of the 
last century who played a part in the fortunes 
of Prince Charles Edward, the last of the House 
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oC Stuart, as having been Alastair Ruadh Mac- 
donell, the oldest of the four sons of John 
Macdonell; and the immediate interest of the 
narrative centers in him ; but the effect of the 
whole is to reveal the true story of Prince 
Charlie during the eighteen years from 1849, 
when hb steps on the continent were enveloped 
in mystery ; and it is as such that most readers 
will find their greatest temptation to take it up. 
Of the value and abundance of the original 
papers which Mr. Lang has ransacked, and of 
the ingenuity and cleverness with which he has 
worked out his theory, and of the mass of cu- 
rious detail which has been brought to the 
surface and wrought into an orderly narrative — 
detail never known or even heard of before — 
there can be no question ; but only they who 
have time to pursue complicated and minute 
problems to the uttermost will care to go 
through these more than three hundred pages, 
unless they are very fond of Scott's Waverley 
and Redgauntlet, The book is very handsomely 
made, with portraits, and every attraction of 
type, print, and paper. 

The Thackerays in India. 
Tkt Tkacktray* m India. By Sir WiUiam Wilson Han- 
ter. Henry Frowde. |i.oo. 

How many of the persons to whom the name 
of the great English humorist b as familiar as a 
household word, and in whose hands his works 
are constantly open, remember, or even know, 
that he was born in Calcutta? Such is the 
fact. There was a Dr. Thomas Thackeray, who 
was head master of Harrow from 1746 to 1760. 
Hb sixteenth and youngest son, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, went out to India in the Civil 
Service in 1766, and he was the grandfather of 
him whom we all shall call ** our Thackeray," 
whose birth in Calcutta took place in 181 1. His 
father, as well as hb grandfather, was in the 
employ of the East India Company. These 
are the outlines of the three generations of 
Inclia ThackerajTS, some of whose members are 
sketched by Sir William Hunter in the tasteful 
volume before us. The book grew out of a 
ramble one evening among the old burial 
grounds of Calcutta, which the author was 
moved to take in the hopes of finding the 
grave of the last descendant of Milton, said 
to have been buried there. Thb particular 
grave he did not find, for it b in Madras and 
not in Calcutta; but he found many others in- 
teresting for personal and historical reasons, 
such, namely, as those of Sir John Clavering, 
Colonel Monson, the Colonel Pearse who acted 
as second to Warren Hastings in hb duel with 
Frands, the brave little midshipman, *' Billy'* 
Speke, of the man-of-war "Kent," Surgeon 
William Hamilton, Job Charnock, and sweet 
Rose Aylmer, who was sent from her English 
home to India to get her, it would seem, out 
of Walter Savage Landor's way. Such bio- 
graphical notes as these make up the first of 
Sir William's four chapters. The second, third, 
and fourth relate respectively to our Thackeray's 
grandfather, uncles, and father in Bengal ; a fam- 
ily which in its various lines and multiplied con- 
nections made for itself a large and conspicuous 
place in the civil adminbtration and social life 
of India a hundred years ago. It b thb genea- 
logical territory which b surveyed and mapped 
by Sir Williana, with the result of introduction 
to many pleasant family circles, many noble and 
Bttractive types of character, and many eminent 



and useful lives, all of interest for themselves, 
and all of special interest, of course, for their 
convergence towards the character and life of 
the one Thackeray with whom all readers of 
English literature are most concerned. 

Dean Church's Occasional Papers. 
Everything left in print by the late Dean 
Church of St. Paul's b worthy of collection, 
and sometime will find the reading of all 
thoughtful persons interested in the dbcussion 
of the higher themes of life by a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a Christian of the noblest at- 
tainments. Dean Church touched no subject 
with his pen that he did not illuminate it, if 
he did not always elucidate it, and hb literstry 
remains, of which fragments are forthcoming 
from time to time, are full of vital strength 
and sweetness for the inspiration, the guidance, 
the nurture of other minds. Two new vol- 
umes of Occasional Papers illustrate these re- 
marks, which are high praise, but are deserved. 
Here is a collection of more than fifty critical 
reviews, political or ecclesiastical essays, or bio- 
graphical studies, 'contributed by him to the 
Guardian^ the Times, and the Saturday Review 
from 1846 to 1890. They relate to Englbh af- 
fairs during that period, they touch many im- 
portant events and dbtinguished lives belong- 
ing thereto, and they are remarkable for their 
learning, their candor, their judicial quality, 
their ability to take different points of view, 
their sympathy with "the other side," their 
gentle, genial, generous temper, their firmness, 
their gentlemanliness, their freedom from ran- 
cor or the common controversial spirit, their 
thoroughness and depth. Carlyle, Stanley, Mil- 
man, Lecky, Dollinger, Gladstone, Dbendow- 
ment, Mozley, Ecce Homo, Renan, Robertson, 
Maurice, Bbhop Wilberforce, Bishop Frazer, 
Newman, are examples of the topics of more 
immediate interest, and there b a group of 
papers in the first volume on an older set 
of themes, Loyala, Bossuet, F^nelon, and Eliz- 
abeth. The books as books are of the most 
attractive form and style, and a reader who 
likes to read what will make him think, to 
think as he reads, and to have his mind ex- 
hilarated while his heart b warmed, will sit 
down to cut these leaves and to the perusal 
of these fair pages with lively expectations of 
intellectual enjoyment and spiritual delight, not 
one of which will be dbappointed. [The Mac- 
millan Co. I3.00.] 



OOLLEOTIONS OF SHORT 8T0RIE8. 



Ood's Failures. 
It would be interesting to know just what the 
author meant by thb title. Taken one way it b 
rather startlingly irreverent. Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
has written under thb heading fifteen strong, 
unhappy stories of failure — moral, mental, and 
physical. Repentant women whom the world 
would not take back, simple-minded children, 
blasted hopes, murder, suicide — this is not a 
pleasant list. But for all its misery the book 
is well worth reading, and helpful possibly in 
its interpretation of shadowed lives. [John 
Lane. 11.25.] 

Lo-To-Kah. 

Under this mysterious title Vemer Z. Reed 
has written six unusually interesting Indbn sto- 
ries. Full of the spirit of adventure, brtght with 



love and hunting and supernatural things, the 
little book is quite a refreshment in these weary 
days of problem novels and other introspective 

fiction. [Continental Pub. Co. |i.oa] 

• 

The Last Recruit of Clare's. 
S. R. Keightley, author of The Cavaliers and 
the Crimson Sign, has here produced a scries of 
brilliant, short stories, connected by the thread 
of personality by being passages from the mem- 
oirs of one Anthony Dillon, an Irish soldier in 
the service of France. The first story, of a 
little boy, a true child of the regiment, b pa- 
thetic and vivid, worthy to rank with Daudet's 
keenness m hb Siege de Berlin, The attractive 
covers take their motif from thb story. The 
other tales are more or less adventures amid 
duels and women, with Madame de Pompadour 
in chief. They are dramatic and dbagrecable, 
hbtorical and realistic, without being coarse. 
Expression of preference for another line of sub- 
jects may be moral, but it b not critidsm; 
therefore be it said that Keightley has now 
proved himself a master of style in a difficul 
department of literature-memoirs, and has pre- 
served the honest Irbh impetuosity of the as- 
sumed writer in contrast with hb deeds of valor 
amid the wiles of French courtesan diplomacy 
and masculine hitrigue. [Harper & Brothers. 

Mollie Darling. 
These eight short stories by " The Duchess " 
(Mrs. Hungerford), slight in substance and sen- 
timental in treatment as they are, yet show 
traces of that vivacity and abidmg sympathy 
with youth which are the characterbtics of her 
books in general, and which have given her a 
place in the affections of insatiable readers o 
light fiction. [J. B. Lippincott Co.] 

Ring O' Rushes. 
Lionashce Town in Ulster, Cloghan, and the 
ten miles lying between, furnbh the environ- 
ment for these short tales of Irish life. *• Strange 
to say, many worthy soub live happily among 
those barren hills and love them steadfastly,' 
says the author, " and some, exiles in thb bus- 
tling outer worid, have left their hearts there." 
We fancy that in this last paragraph "Shan 
O'Bullock" refers to himself, for he touches 
hb theme with a tenderness bom of knowledge 
and of sympathy. There b some humor and 
a good deal of pathos in the stories, and, we 
are glad to note, not so much fighting as in 
Irbh tales in general. "His Magnificence," 
which opens the book, and " The Emigrant," 
which concludes it, are, on the whole, the most 
characteristic of the collection; especially the 
latter, in which a poor girl, broken-hearted at 
going across seas to America to *« better her- 
self," is almost persuaded by an old lover to 
give up the plan, but reconsiders and embarks 
at finding that neither love nor good will can 
avail to keep him sober for a single day. We 
leave her with a face set toward the dreaded 
ship, and him dead drunk on the platform of 
the station — a sorry picture. [Stone & Kimball. 
I1.25.] 

Meg Mclntire's Raffle. 

Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn has written these sto- 
ries of humble life out of a direct, first-hand 
knowledge of the scenes and characters he rep- 
resents. The humor, the genuine sympathy, the 
graphic delineation, and the^ originality of the 
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material make this collection one to be remem- 
bered as far more important than many more 
pretentious books. [Copeland & Day. I1.25.] 

Fellow Travellers. 
The modem school of impressionists have 
this desirable quality as part of their method, 
that they tempt curiosity. They never quite tell 
their story; their readers are invariably left 
gasping with the desire to know just a little 
more. The agreeableness of this unsatisfied 
desire varies from more to less according to 
the special person who excites it. In the case 
of Graham Traver, the writer of this collection 
of short tales, it is specially insistent. The 
tales are both graceful and suggestive; two or 
three have distinctive imaginative quality, and 
every one of them leaves us with a sense of 
aggravation that a little more is not afforded 
or explained. Still we confess to a certain en- 
joyment in the midst of the aggravation, and 
to feeling, like Oliver Twbt, a wish for " more,** 
as little granted in our case as in his. [D. 
Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

Stories by English Authors. 
Three more volumes of " Stories by English 
Authors " are devoted respectively to Scotland^ 
Germany^ and The Sea, In the first we have a 
fine portrait of Ian Maclaren, now so familiar, 
with tales by him and by Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crock- 
ett, Sir Walter Scott, Professor Aytoun, and 
R. L. Stevenson, sbt in all. The contributors 
to the second are Stevenson again, William 
Black, Ouida, John Strange Winter, and Miss 
Harraden, with a portrait of the latter for a 
frontispiece, five tales. The seven Stories of 
the Sea are by Clark Russell, whose portrait 
forms the frontispiece. Sir Walter Besant, G. 
B. 0*Halloran, Grant Allen, and three other 
authors unnamed. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Each 75c.] 

SOOIOLOOY. 



Introduction to Sociology. 
Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale aims, in this 
modest volume, to make plain the scope and 
importance of the debatable science of soci- 
ology for clergymen and other students not 
intending to become specialists. His work ap- 
peared but a few months later than Professor 
Giddings's more elaborate Principles^ but was 
in type when the latter was published. There 
is a general agreement between the two writers 
on important points, but Professor Fairbanks 
is less under the influence of Herbert Spencer 
in regard to the interpretation of social prog- 
ress. His two chapters on "natural selection 
in human society '* are, perhaps, the best of the 
fourteen. He has drawn upon much the same 
literature as Professor Giddings, and we should 
rank his volume as only second in value to that 
of the Columbia professor, as a general survey 
of sociology from the philosophic standpoint. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner*s Sons. I2.00.] 

Wages and Capital. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard has made a 
contribution of high value, in this " examination 
of the wages-fund doctrine," to the theory of 
economics. This doctrine that wages are paid 
out of a preexisting fund, previous to realiza- 
tion on the product made by the laborer, has 
not had much favor shown it of recent years. 



and it has been treated in many quarters as 
thoroughly discredited and exploded. Presi- 
dent Walker's theory, again, that the laborer 
is the residual claimant of the product, does 
not convince all students. Professor Taussig's 
endeavor to find the truth in the old wages- 
fund doctrine is, therefore, a welcome and 
needed book. He has reversed the usual 
order of procedure by giving in the first 
part of it his own position, postponing the 
historical review of the doctrine to the sec- 
ond. Whether it is worth while to retain the 
name with the numerous qualifications which 
Professor Taussig gives to its meaning is a 
question that will be variously answered. 
Opponents of the doctrine will, however, 
henceforth have to reckon with him as a 
very able exponent of it. [D. Appleton & Co. 
11.50.] . 

BEUaiOnS BEADIHO. 



Qoldwin Smith's Quesses. 
Professor Goldwiu Smith calls his book 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence ; and in his 
preface frankly intimates that he would not 
object to convincing proofs of the truths of 
the Bible as believed by evangelical Christians. 
Therefore he is not a willful iconoclast ; although 
what he says amounts to general destruction. 
He knocks away the foundations of the Old 
Testament without a scruple, approaches the 
New with slight hesitancy but gathering con- 
fidence, sweeps away the Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, and miracles, and then asks, '*What 
remains to us of the Gospel?" This book is 
rightly named. The author is like one who 
has embarked on an unknown sea without 
chart or compass, is looking for a good haven, 
but so far cannot be sure of any; finds no 
help in Darwin, Drummond, Kidd, Balfour, 
Morrison, or any of the thinkers whom he 
quotes or criticises, and yet his book is clearly 
written with a desire to be candid. There are 
five essays : " Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence," "The Church and the Old Testament," 
"Is there another Life?" "The Miraculous 
Element in Christianity," and "Morality and 
Theism." [The Macmillan Co. |i.as.] 



HEW EDITI0H8. 



Rawlinson's Herodotus. 

This is one of the books to be read at the 
present hour when Greece is again at the front, 
and the fierce lights of possible war are beating 
once more upon her. The traditional " Father 
of History " b a trifle grandfatherly, but if to be 
taken at all is not to be taken in any better form 
than that of Rawlinson's translation, here pre- 
sented in a neat and convenient two-volume 
edition, the text complete, the notes somewhat 
abridged. The original edition (London, 1859) 
is in four volumes, 8vo; these two are i2mos, 
^gregating nearly nine hundred pages, with 
maps, plans, and an index, and with enough left 
of the original copious notes for ordinary 
necessities. Excellent paper, good type, un- 
trimmed edges, and a serviceable binding fit the 
books for use. Not all of Herodotus b history, 
but all is fascinating, and at the present time 
will be read with special interest. There was 
scarcely a city of ancient Mediterranean lands 



that he had not visited, and he penetrated far 
into Asia. The value of the edition would have 
been enchanced by an analysis of the several 
books in the place of a table of contents, but 
nothmg of the kind is furnished. The map of 
the world according to Herodotus is very strik- 
ing in comparison with what we now know to be 
the truth about the globe. [Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. I3.50.] 



TEXT B00E8 IK EHSLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Shakespeare's As You Like It appears in the 
"Students* Series of English Classics" under 
the editorship of Katharine Lee Bates, Professor 
of English in Wellesley College, with an intro- 
duction of sixty pages, a large part of which 
consists of Lodge's old-fashioned story of 
"Rosalynde," besides nearly seventy pages of 
notes grouped as textual for advanced students, 
grammatical for those who are after the peculi- 
arities of English idioms, and literary for be- 
ginners. [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35c.] 

A school edition of LowelPs Vision of Sir 
Launfal follows in the same series, with a num- 
ber of other short poems and several sonnets 
added ; the whole provided with an introduction 
and notes by Mabel Caldwell Willard of New 
Haven. [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 25c] 

The Sources of Spenser* s Classical Mythology^ 
a "doctoral thesis "in the English department 
of Yale University, by Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, 
and a creditable piece of work, though a simple 
one, consists of an alphabetical index to the 
mythological proper names in Spenser's poems, 
with citations and annotations ; useful more for 
students, but also for readers. [Silver, Burdett 
& Co.] 



HAQAZIVES AND REVIEWS. 

Lrippincott's. The strong point of the April 
number is, of course, the novelette by Captain 
Charles King, entitled Ray^s Recruit^ which will 
be read with eagerness and zest by all lovers of 
the best story-telling of the plams ; but there are 
some forty pages in the number beyond this 
filled with short mbcellaneous articles, among 
which one on "Oyster Planting and Fanning" 
b especially readable. 

Harper's. Washington the man and the 
French craze of 1793, American fossils, espe- 
cially of the Northwestern States, domestic life 
in Belgium, political and public life in Mexico, 
colonial life in South Africa, and the extension 
of commercial relations with South America, are 
the leading topics in the April number, and the 
Belgium paper will be highly acceptable to the 
large number of tourists going abroad thU sum- 
mer, none of whom should miss it The paleon- 
tological paper b valuable, and finely illustrated 
with specimens and portraits. 

Th% Atlantic. Its intelligent and speaking 
face b growing more and more welcome, and it 
b rapidly being demonstrated that thb monthly 
is one which no intelligent American can do 
without. The leading discussions in thb num- 
ber are of " Dominant Forces in Western life," 
by F. J. Turner; "The Nominating System," 
by Mr. E. L. Godkin ; " Mercury in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries," by Mr. Percival Lowell ; 
and " A Century of Anglo-Saxon Expansion," 
by G. B. Adams. Mr. Higginson continues hb 
review of hb " Cheerful Yesterdays," and there 
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is a study of " Mark Twain as an Interpreter of 
American Character," by Charles M. Thompson' 

The Century. Few persons who have not 
seen the structure itself will be prepared for 
the account and accompanying pictures of the 
Grant mausoleum in the April number, the only 
parallel to which is the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris. Grant and his campaigns also furnish 
the theme for further war writing by Gen. 
Horace Porter. A picturesque article is that 
descriptive of social life in old Georgetown, 
with many interesting portraits after Copley 
and other artists of bygone dajrs. A striking 
paper describes the sculptures of George Grey 
Barnard, the representations of which are well 
worth looking at. Mr. Gilder gives a timely ac- 
count of Holy week in Jerusalem, and there is 
an article of extracts from the African journals 
of the late Mr. Glave, with a map and many 
woodcuts. Mrs. Catherwood's new "Story of 
Jeanne d'Arc '* is begun, with portraits, and 
there is a readable fragment of Thackerayana. 
These are only leading features. 

Scribner's. Mr. Monkhouse's illustrated pa- 
per on Orchardson, the English painter, and his 
works, is perhaps the foremost item in the April 
number, but many readers will turn first to Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn's account of "Odysseus An- 
droutsos and Trelawney,'' a curious chapter of 
Greco- Byronic interest, peculiarly pertinent at 
the present moment Mr. Sanborn is at his 
best, and his best is very good, with a topic like 
this. The light treatment of some of the humors 
of '* Ocean Crossings ** will be appreciated by 
the experienced and enjoyed by those who have 
yet their first voyage to make. Both text and 
pictures are dexterously true to life. Mr. Gib- 
son's pen and pencil give a glimpse of London 
life in London parks; and Mr. Howells contin- 
ues his "Story of a Play." 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Collectors of Walton's Compleat Angler 
must not miss the new edition in a large octavo 
which Mr. Richard Le GalUenne has prepared, 
Mr. Edmund H. M. New has illustrated, and 
Dent & Co. have published. 

— According to the Academy the books hav- 
ing the largest sales in London just now are 
Anthony Hope's Phroso^ Mr. Le Gallienne's 
The Quest of the Golden Girl, Benson's The 
Babe, Marie Corelli's Sorrows of Satan^ Lord 
Roberts's Forty- one Years in India, Gibbon's 
Letters and Autobiographies, Miss Kingsley's 
Travels in West Africa, Mr. Barrie's Margaret 
Ogilvy, Mrs. Steel's On the Face of the Waters, 
Nansen's Farthest North, Bourinot's Canada, 
and Dean Church's Occasional Papers, 

— The Academy accords a kindly welcome to 
Col. John Hay, our new Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, in his capacity of a man of 
letters, saying at once and pleasantly that " his 
presence in London will keep alive the traditions 
which have gathered around an office already 
held by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. Mot- 
ley, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Bayard." 

— Roberts Brothers have ready 250 sets only 
of Miss Wormeley's translation of Balzac, printed 
on Dutch hand-made paper and bound in polished 
buckram, with seven illustrations in photograv- 
ure made for this edition by twenty French artists. 
Of this edition subscriptions are received for full 
sets only. 



— The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo have 
in preparation the collected poems of the Rev. 
Dominic Brennan of Dunkirk, N. Y., the 
longest of which b called " The Visions of St. 
Paul." 

— The Lothrop Publishing Co. will soon 
bring out a juvenile book by Sophie Swett, 
entitled Tom Pickering of Scutney, Miss Swett's 
two volumes published a few months ago, The 
Lollipops'* Vacation and Pennyroyal and Mint, 
are selling well, as is also the collection of 
stories by her sister (Susan Hartley Swett), 
called Field Clover and Beach Grass, The 
Lollipops* yiaeatioM is having an unusual sale 
for a juvenile. 

— The Century Co. have secured 100 copies of 
the I50 edition and 600 copies of the $1$ edition 
of the "Queen Victoria Book," and they are be- 
ing rapidly subscribed for. 

— The Continental Publishing Co. have in 
preparation a metrical translation of the Hol- 
land poet Vondel's poem Lucifer, with illustra- 
tions by John Aarts. The same house announces 
Tales of the Sun- Land, by Vemer Z. Reed, and 
a book of Indian stories with illustrations, by 
L. Maynard Dixon. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons' spring announcements 
include Authors and Publishers, a manual of 
practical suggestions ; a Life of Abby Foster Gib- 
bons, throwing light on the anti-slavery contest ; 
the eighth volume of the Writings of Jefferson, 
and the fourth of the Life and Correspondence oj 
Rufus King; a new series of sketches by Elbert 
Hubbard, entitled Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women ; Nippur, a narrative of ex- 
plorations and adventures on the Euphrates, by 
Dr. John P. Peters ; the Life and Correspondence 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton ; a translation by 
Anne G. Brinton of Pellissier's Literary Move- 
ment in France During the tgth Century ; an 
anonymous work on The Revolutionary Tenden- 
cies of the Age ; and a number of books of minor 
interest. 

— Houghton, Mifilin & Co have in preparation 
an edition de luxe of the late Professor Child's 
English and Scottish Ballads, strictly limited to 
1,000 copies, in ten parts; the second series of 
the Letters of Victor Hugo ; a memoir of the late 
Dr. John H. Morrison ; a new and revised edi- 
tion of Colonel Dodge's Civil War ; The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspect, embodying the 
results of the investigation made by Presidents 
Eliot, Low, and others ; and Walks and Drives 
in the Country Roundabout Boston, by Edwin 
M. Bacon. 

— Eugene Field left an autobiographical frag- 
ment which his sudden break- down prevented 
him from completing, and which Mr. F. M. 
Morris of Chicago has now published in a 
limited edition of 150 copies numbered, with 
initial letters illuminated in colors by Mrs. W. 
Irving Way. There is a less expensive edition 
of 350 copies without the illuminations. 

— A mysterious item is afloat in the papers 
about a book which is under way in Baltimore, 
and which is to be one of the costliest and most 
superb works ever published in this country. 
It is an account of Oriental ceramic art, based 
chiefly upon the large and valuable collections 
of Chinese, Japanese, and Coreaa wares belong- 
ing to the late W. T. Walters. 

— Mr. WUliam T. Adams ("Oliver Optic") 
died at his home in Dorchester, a precinct of 
Boston, on Saturday, the 27th, after an illness 



somewhat prolonged. He was nearly seventy- 
five, a native of Massachusetts, and he was for 
many years a teacher in the Boston public 
schools. Under the pseudonym of "Oliver 
Optic" he wrote about a hundred books for 
boys and young people, which attained at least 
the success of a large circulation. 

— R. H. Russell & Son are about to publish 
a new book by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, en- 
titled Cuba in War Time, containing twenty-four 
full-page illustrations by Mr. Frederic Remington. 

— The Burrows Brothers Co. have secured for 
their issue of The Jesuit Relations and Allied Doc- 
uments the original manuscript of Father Claude 
Dablon's famous relation of the French- Cana- 
dian mission for the years 1676-77 — a rare find, 
curiously coming to the surface at Sotheby's 
auction rooms in London. In 1854 Mr. Lenox 
for the first time printed this particular Relation, 
edited by Dr. O'Callaghan, but following an ab- 
breviated and modernized manuscript copy at 
Laval University, Quebec In 1861 it was again 
printed at Paris, but in an imperfect form. The 
original MS. will now be presented just as it was 
written. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons have arranged with 
the dty of New York for printing a limited 
edition of the Records of the City of New Am- 
sterdam, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Berthold Fernow, in six volumes of text and 
one of index. The records cover the entire 
municipal life of New Amsterdam from 1653 
to 1664 and from 1673 ^^ i^4* 

— Professor Moses Coit Tyler's Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution is in two large 
octavo volumes, but they are sold separately. 
In these carefully made up pages Whigs and 
Tories are allowed each to tell their own story 
of their times. 

— Dr. Edward Randall Knowles is issuing a 
new and amended edition of his work on The 
Supremacy of the Spiritual, 

— Mrs. Laura E. Richards, who has recently 
given a number of readings from her own works, 
in Brookline, Dedham, and other places, has 
been very busy with literary work during the 
past winter, having written two serial stories 
besides several short sketches. Gardiner, Me., 
is described by Mrs. Richards herself as "one 
of the prettiest and pleasantest of New England 
towns; " and here, in the author's delightful 
home, have been written When I Was Your Age, 
Queen Hildegarde, Captain January, Isla Heron, 
and the score or more of others which have en- 
tertained their hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers, both old and young. 

— Four O"* Clock is the cosily suggestive name 
of another new magazine, published in Chicago 
and edited by Charles Fletcher Scott. With a 
novel and bright little cover, and a most original 
scrapbook method of illustration, this dSbutante 
makes its bow to the book world. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a new book 
by Mrs. Steel, author of On the Face of the 
Waters, entitled In the Tideway^ a Scotch story. 

— The Jewbh Publication Society of America 
announce /// the Pale : Stories and Legends of the 
Russian Jews, by Rev. Henry Iliowizi. 

— The Macmillan Co. will soon publish the 
Social Teachings of Jesus, by Shailer Matthews, 
and they also have in press the ' Lowell lectures 
of the Rev. Professor Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, on one of 
the aspects of Christian sodalbm. 
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Spring: List 



THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 



Coniftins five special Maps, Appendices by noted scientists, 



By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M. D., F. B. G. S. Fully illustrated. 

and an Index. Cloth 8to, pp. i-xyi + 1-471. Price $5.00. 

"A remarkAble effort of taooeMfol human effort againtt great od^.**—Chieaifo Jotimal, 

**An important work of rare literary and ■olentlflo Intereet."— Do</ofi Adv^rHser, 

"A most important, as well as original, contrlbotlon to the literature of African 6\MCOTmy.**— London Daily Neut, 

**For sustained and thrilling Interest the book surpasses any of Stanley's Tolumes."— CMca^o TrilntM. 

** Worthy to rank with the achlerements which hare made the name of Stanley famed the world OYvt.**— Brooklyn Standard- Union. 



SOLDIERINQ AND SURVBYINQ IN BRITISH BAST AFRICA. 

An Account of the Survey for the Uganda Ballway and the Tarious Campaigns in the British Protectorate during the past few years. By MA JOB MACDONALD, B. B. 
With seven Maps and Plans, and twelve full-page Illustrations. Demy octavo, fS.OO. 



ON VELDT AND FARM : In Cape Colony, Bechuanaland, Natal, and the Transvaal. 

By FBANCES McNAB. With Map. Crown 8vo. 300 pages, $\M, 



This volume is written by a lady well fitted by her previous training to form a discriminating estimate of South African sffatrs: she spent a considerable time in 
the Colonies, and received valuable faoilittee from Infiuentlal residents wmle Inquiring into the condition of the country and the prospect for intending settlers. 



FISH TAILS— AND SOME TRUE ONES. 

By BBADMOCK HALL, Author of '< Bough Michanoe." With an original Etching by the author, and twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. McLaohlav. 
Crown 8vo, il.75. 

The scene of most of these ** Fish Tails" (or Tales I) Is laid In Norway, but of some in England and Scotland. They relate the anther's experiences, making due 
allowance for the elasticity of a fisherman's fancy. 



THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. 

TransUted from the French of M. LOUIS PAULIAN. By LADT HEBSCHELL. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 192 pages, 00 cents. 

'*The author of * Paris qui mendle' speaks with the experience of one who has put the question of mendicity to a personal test, and who has beaten the beggar 
In the various branches of his own trade. No one, therefore, Is a better authority on the subject."— iiWm th* Pr^ace. 



THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN CRAFT OF 5HAKESPEARE. 

By HENBT N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bltton, Anthor of *'In a Oloacestershire Garden." FnUy illustrated by Major £. B. Bioutns. 1 Tolnms, 
large crown 8vo, fS.SO. 

'* It Is a delightful book, full of grace and amenity, and could have come only from an English vicarage, where the gentle arts of leisurely scholarship have so 
often borne excelMnt fruit in memixu:"— Philadelphia Udger. 

**The book is ori^al. . . . and of a quite unique interest."— OMcoi/o Timea-HeraXd, 



A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 

New edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated, now ready. Price #1.25. 
Extra prise ediUon, with colored plates, f2.M. 



KBADY ▲PKII« 1ST. 

MARGARET BOTTOMS* 8 NE W BOOK OF TRA VEL IN THE ORIENT 

A SUNSHINE TRIP. 

12mo, il.fiO net. 



EDWARD ARNOLD 



70 Fifth Avenue 



New York 



THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF LIFE. 

Being a contribution to the Study of 
Religions. By H. J. Harald. 8vo, 
^1.50. 

"The twenty- two chapters of the book ha?e 
been carefully thought out and are in the main well 
conceived and ably expressed. The author has 
the courage of his convictions, and, seemingly, 
he has not adopted them without painstaking 
investigation and sXxAy.*' —Boston Transcript 

*'Mr. Harald*s essay towards solving the 
problem of life is both thoughtful and cour- 
ageous." — Bookseller^ London. 

** Mr. Harald is a thinker of no mean capacity 
... the main lines of his book are very simple 
. . . environment is the cause of evil. But man 
has power over his environment, exercising 
which he attains to happiness, which is the end 
of life. The book mingles, strangely enough, a 
physiological method with an idealism that is of 
Emersonian quality."— CVIrw/wn Register* 



Q. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 

NEW YORK AND LONDON. 



JUST PURCHASED 

th« I«lbr»r7 of Kev. J1TI«I1TS H. WASD, r«- 
U^loas editor of ** Boston Herald.*' UpwArda 
of 10,eO* TolnMOs. 



N. J. BABTLETT k CO.y 88 GorakUl, Boston. 



THE 



TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Of Hartford, Conn. 



Cash Capital, 



U,000,000.00 



JAMES G. BATTEBS05, President. 



Original Accident Company of America, 
Largest In the Worid. 



Issues 

also 



LIFE INSURANCE, 
ENDOWMENTS and 
ANNUITIES, 

with Results Guaranteed. 



Assets, $20,896,684.63 
Surplus, 2,9T6,424.36 



APPLETONS* 

POPULAR SCIENCE HOHTHT. 



APBIL, 1897. 



Modera IndastrUa Ufe. I. 



How caa the FedenU Oover 
Ito KoTeane f Datid A. Wills. 

Describes In a clear and concise way the means of pto- 
Tiding a speedy, adeqoate, and proper revenue. 

The Kaelal Oeocraphy of Buropo. UI. Dins, 
trated. Prof. William Z. Biplbt. 

The third of a series of sodologlcal stndies, desorihlnf 
the skin as a primary means of facial IdenUfloatlon. 

KoTersloas li 

Fbakelin Smith. 

Shows how the legislation in revlTal of the old trade and 
professional corporations, which In the eyes of numy soeial 
reformers seems Important and benefleeut, Is rsally 
dangerous to human welfare. 

The Physlolonr of ▲leohol. II. lUnstrated. Prof' 

C. r. HODOB. 

Describes the effects produced on the growth and nature 
of don, as an experiment, by the mixing of alcohol with 
their food. 

Speaeer aad Darwia. Obavt Allbw. 

Showins that Spencer was a believer in organic ero- 
lution before Darwin published his epocli.ma]ang work. 

Other articles on The Stability of Truth; DaTeaport 
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THE POMP OP THE LAYILETTES.* 

UNDER this musical title comes Mr. 
Gilbert Parker's latest novel. Less 
complex than The Seats of the Mighty^ 
less reckless than The Trespasser^ less 
thoughtful and subtle than the Pierre sto- 
ries, the book has still its own strong in- 
dividuality and charm. It is a Canadian 
story, with all which that imph'es — a breezi- 
ness, a freshness, that somehow we do not 
find in even our own Northern New Eng- 
land novels. Canadian country life, with its 
rolling meadows, its solid farmhouses, and 
its simple-hearted people, is the special 
scene of the book. Into this life and 
atmosphere comes the Hon. Mr. Ferrol, 
his lungs as wasted as his life, and coughs 
himself into the sympathies and finally the 
love of his host's sister, Christine Lavilette. 

Mr. Parker is a master hand at taking a 
hurtful, evil life, and purging it before you ; 
not sentimentally or excusingly, for he does 
not treat sin in that way, but with a strength, 
a trust, and a hopefulness of better things 
that are in themselves an inspiration. 

The Hon. Mr. Ferrol was not a promising 
subject for such an undertaking, in spite of 
his worldly charm and his courtly manners. 
But out of it all, the selfish, unmoral, untrue 
past, and the body-dying but soul-awakening 
present, the redeemed man rises. Not ex- 
actly a glorious vision, shadowed as it is by 
past things, but just a flash, with the sud- 
denly-waked knowledge of good and evil, 
and the first unselfish, passionate impulse 
of his life. 

A picture of a country village in peace 
and war, the telling and the feeling of a 
little savage-hearted girl's love story, the 
wrenching pain of a body's travail and 
a soul's birth — this is The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes, 



MEMORIES OF HAWTHOMHt 

IN these days of many memoirs, when 
the passion for bookmaking leads the 
relatives of famous men and women into 
despicable revelations of family quarrels 
and petty personalities — such as have ig- 
nobly diverted the reading public in the 
recent autobiography of Augustus Hare — 
a new volume of memories of a man of 
genius is approached in a spirit of dread. 
Is our idol to be torn roughly from his 
pedestal, and are all the hidden flaws in 
the marble to be irreverently revealed? 
Thank God, no! Apparently Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was that rare phenomenon — 
a man of genius who could bear the closest 
scrutiny. 



•The Pomp of the Lavilettet. By Gilbert Parker. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. I1.25. 

t Memories of Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
^3.00. 



In the collection of family letters, pre- 
pared by his daughter. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, we have presented to us as ex- 
quisite and ideal a picture of home life and 
happy wedded love as has ever been given 
to the world in any language. The vol- 
ume opens by describing the early Salem 
days, when the acquaintance between the 
Peabodys and the Hawthornes began. We 
have the first symptoms of a love afiPair, 
and then the happy engagement and mar- 
riage. The couple married on little but 
love, yet their income, like the widow's 
cruse of oil, never went dry. In a little 
cottage in Concord, Massachusetts, they 
started housekeeping. Nothing could be 
more radiantly, exultingly happy than the 
letters written to Mrs. Hawthorne's mother 
by the adoring young wife during those 
first years. They make a prose idyl. Six 
months after her marriage she writes to 
her friend, Mrs. Caleb Foote: 

I intend to give you a concise account of my 
elysian life. Soon after we returned my dear 
lord began to write in earnest, and then com- 
menced my leisure, because, till we meet at 
dinner, I do not see him. We are interrupted 
by no one except a short call now and then from 
Elizabeth Hoar, who can hardly be called an 
earthly inhabitant, and Mr. Emerson, whose 
face pictured a promised land (which we were 
then enjoyins), and intruded no more than a 
sunset or a nch warble from a bird. We wan- 
der down to our sweet sleepy river, and we 
seem the only persons living. We sat beneath 
our stately trees and felt as if we were the right- 
ful inhentors of the old abbey which had de- 
scended to us from a long line. The tree-tops 
wave a majestic welcome to us and rustle their 
thousand leaves like brooks over our heads. 
But the bloom and fragrance of nature had be- 
come secondary to us, though we were lovers of 
it. In my husband's face and eyes I saw a 
fairer world, of which the other was a faint 
copy. . . . We explore the woods. Sarah, the 
maid, was very tasty, and we had beautiful 
order; and when we ran races down the avenue, 
or I danced before my husband to the measures 
of the great music-box, she declared it did her 
heart good to see us as joyful as two children. 

One afternoon Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Thoreau went skating on the river, and 
Mrs. Hawthorne describes the distinguished 
party in the following picturesque way : 

Henry Thoreau is an experienced skater, an4 
was figuring dithyrambic dances and Bacchic 
caps on the ice — very remarkable, but ugly, 
methought. Next him followed Mr. Hawthorne, 
who, wrapped in his cloak, moved like a self- 
impelled Greek statue, stately and grave. Mr. 
Emerson closed the line, evidently too weary to 
hold himself erect, pitching headforemost, half 
lying on the air. He came in to rest himself, 
and said to me that Hawthorne was a tiger, a 
bear, a lion, in short, a satyr, and there was no 
tiring him out ; and he might be the death of a 
manlike himself. 

In the evening we are gathered together be- 
neath our luminous star in the study, for we 
have a large, hanging astral lamp, which beau- 
tifully illumines the room, with its walls of pale 
yellow paper, its Holy Mother over the fireplace, 
and pleasant books and its bronze vase on one 
of the secretaries filled with ferns. Except once 
— Mr. Emerson • no one hunts us out in the 
evening. Then Mr. Hawthorne reads to me. 
At present we can only get along with the old 
Eni^ish writers, and we find that they are the 
hive from which all modern honey is stolen. 
They are thick-set with thought, instead of one 
thought serving for a whole book. Shakespeare 
is preeminent. Spencer is music. We dare to 
I dislike Milton when he goes to heaven. We dj 
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not recognize God in his picture of Him. There 
is something so penetrating and dear in Mr. 
Hawthorne's intellect I . . . Whatever b not 
worth much shows sadly, coming through such 
a medium, fit only for noblest ideas. 

This first note of exultation does not 
wear off as life g^ows more serious and 
fuller of care and anxiety: 

Can you think of a happier life [Mrs. Haw- 
thorne writes], with its rich intellectual feasts? 
That downy bloom of happiness, which unfaith- 
ful poets have persisted in declarinc always van- 
ished at the touch and wear of life, is delicate 
and fresh as ever, and must remain so if we re- 
main unprofane. The sacredness, the loftiness, 
the ethereal delicacy of such a soul as my hus- 
band's will keep heaven about us. 

And these letters were written when the 
larder was empty and their Christmas din- 
ner consisted of potatoes, boiled by Haw- 
thorne (not thoroughly boiled either^ and 
nuts and fruit. "The only way we can 
make money is to save it," writes Mrs. 
Hawthorne, who sits upstairs and outdoors 
with the baby while Hawthorne is cook 
and maid: 

He will not let roe so into his kitchen hardly, 
but it is no poetry for him to cook and wash 
dishes, and I cannot let him do it for anybody 
but myself alone. 

This was written to prevent the arrival 

of a visitor: 

We breakfast about nine o'clock, because we 
do not ^e until three ; and we have no tea cer- 
emony because it broke our evenings too much 
[the evenings were spent in reading Shakespeare 
aloud]. I break my fast upon fruit. Mr. Emer- 
son, with his sunrise smile, Ellery Channing, 
radiating dark light, and Elizabeth Hoar, with 
spirit voice and tread, are our only visitors. 

The enthusiastic, sympathetic woman who 
wrote these naive letters was a rare mate 
for a man of genius like Hawthorne, and 
her loving and appreciative nature was 
never chilled by any lack of affection in 
her better half. After ten years of mar- 
riage Hawthorne writes to his wife: 

Stay by all means as long as is needful ; and 
I am eager for thy coming only because it is 
unpleasant to remain torn asunder. 

The longest of the letters were those 
written in Concord and Lenox; then came 
the years spent in the Old World, where 
Mrs. Hawthorne found herself the admired 
wife of a successful literary man. In Eng- 
land the society that sought the Haw- 
thomes was the choicest; the Brownings, 
the Proctors, and the Martineaus eagerly 
welcomed them to their hearts and homes. 

We hear the first impressions made on 
Mrs. Hawthorne by the reading of the man- 
uscripts of The Scarlet Letter and The 
Marble Faun; we listen to the first words 
of praise and criticism which came to them ; 
we see Mr. Hawthorne always true to the 
highest ideals of his art, and yet as a man 
quite as remarkable as an artist, for surely 
never was a man a more unselfish lover or 
father and friend than was our greatest 
American novelist. 

After the Hawthomes' return to America 
Mrs. Hawthorne's letters grew fewer,|and 
Mrs. Lathrop hasjlengthened out her book 



with an account of Mr. Hawthorne's last 

sad years. New England seemed barren 

and cold and monotonous after sunny Italy. 

Under the influence of either the climate 

or the lack of sympathy in the atmosphere, 

Hawthorne began to lose his health and 

his hope. The end was near. 

Mrs. Hawthorne's sunny nature bore 

every reverse, even her husband's death, 

nobly : 

I have enjoyed life, and its hard pmches [she 
writes] have not too deeply bitten into my heart. 
. . . Pain passed away when my husband came. 
Poverty was lighter than a tnistle-down with 
such a power of felicity to uphold it 

We have quoted so fully from Mrs. Haw- 
thorne's letters because they present such 
a beautiful picture of a happy marriage, of 
"plain living and high thinking," of sim- 
plicity and purity and nobility of soul. 
Never do the Hawthomes disappoint us 
in the plane on which they live. They 
always sought for the best things in life 
and found them, and then gave them away 
to those who came in contact with them. 

All that is finest and truest in our Amer- 
ican home life the Hawthomes had in 
their home. It mattered not whether that 
home were in a tiny cottage in Lenox, in 
lodgings in Liverpool, in an ancient palace 
in Florence, or in the Wayside Manse, they 
themselves and the atmosphere of love and 
tenderness which they shed about them 
constituted an ideal home. 

We commend this book to all who love 
the Hawthomes, and to all who love the 
best things in literature and life. 



AHEBIOA AITD THE AMEBIOAITS « 

IF it were not that the anon3rmous author 
of this book distinctly speaks of himself 
" as a Frenchman," and declares that it was 
written by a Frenchman, " one of whose an- 
cestors was a close friend of Lafayette, and 
who has enjoyed on two occasions the hos- 
pitality and welcome of many Americans," 
we should incline to the opinion that it was 
the work of an American in disguise. Its 
pages exhibit a familiarity with America 
with which it is difiicult to credit a for- 
eigner, and we should rather choose to 
believe that it was the work of a fellow 
countryman, who had traveled with profit 
in the Old World, who had come to look on 
American things and manners with some- 
thing of that disillusioned spirit which is 
of necessity acquired by every one whose 
horizon has been broadened, especially by 
one who has summered and wintered away 
from home, and who has leamed by contact 
that there are other people besides Amer- 
icans on the face of the globe, some other 
traits of character which are superior to 
ours, and some other ways of life which 
we would do well to imitate. 
Taken for what it professes to be, the 



*Ameriai and the Amftricans from a Frtnch Point of 
View. Charles Scribner's Sons. %\,%i. 



book is a kindly, sharp, plain criticism of 
contemporary American manners. It begins 
with the voyage from Liverpool to New 
York and with the young lady on board 
who, the author was told, was ** typical of 
a large class of boarding-house, summer- 
hotel Americans." 

She was of that wiry, thin, convex-back and 
concave-chest development that one sees fre- 
quently in the country towns of America. She 
had briffht eyes, a tireless tongue, and a frank 
independence of manner, which would have been 
suspicious in a Frenchwoman, awkward in an 
Englishwoman, and impossible in a German 
Backfis€ht though in her own case it was ap- 
parently natursu enough. In twenty-four hours 
she knew every unattached man on board the 
ship, and had walked and chatted with most of 
them, including myself. . . • She lounged about 
in steamer chairs with this one and that, and 
was often on deck alone with one man or an- 
other when all the other female passengers had 
retired. , , . To me she was only a curiosity, 
but my friend from Boston sniffea at her from 
afar, remarking that she represented one of the 
pests of American civilization, one of those di- 
vorce-breeding, divorce-excusing women who are 
bad without vice, and good by the grace of God. 

Do we not all know that young woman, 
and have we not met her and her disagree- 
able and discreditable kind over and over 
again? 

Through such eyes as this extract sug- 
gests our French visitor receives his first 
impressions of New York, its hotels, restau- 
rants, and. dinner parties ; studies its sociad 
side and its public and private functions, 
visits 'Boston and Cambridge, Concord and 
Plymouth, went to the churches, the lec- 
tures, and the aftemoon teas, and hears 
a Browning reading. Leaving Boston he 
makes his first acquaintance with the 
sleeping car, and is impressed as never 
before with "the demoralizing effects of 
the theory of democracy when put in 
practice." "The reddest of red republi- 
cans they call him at home," he tells us, 
but he does not like the leveling condi- 
tions of American railway cars. He travels 
through some of the Southern States, and 
inspects the "Black Belt;" has a severe 
chapter on the American child, "I'Enfant 
Terrible;" goes to some of the summer 
resorts, notably Bar Harbor; devotes a 
chapter to Chicago; tabulates in another 
chapter the contents of a number of our 
newspapers in a way to show the appall- 
ing proportion of space given to crimes and 
scandals; in another analyzes politics; in 
another, class distinctions. 

There is much in this book to make us 
wince, and not a little to make one ashamed 
of his country and its people, but there is 
little that is not wholesome; and if there 
are some exaggerations they must not be 
charged to intentional misrepresentation, but 
rather to the optical illusion incident to the 
point of view. It does not often fall to one's 
lot to be told so frankly just how one looks 
to others, and just what others think of one ; 
and the lesson may be as salutary to a people 
as to an individual. 

We hope this book will have a wide read> 
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ing. It is subject to corrections, and some 
of its strictures can be met with reply ; but 
as a whole it ought to and will do good. It 
will at least take down our pride by showing 
us that we are not nearly so rosy-cheeked 
to some spectators as we are to ourselves, 
and it may lead to the amendments of some 
faults, if not to the eradication of some vices. 



A DEEP-WATEE YOTA&E.* 

WE are not a little concerned lest, in the 
flood of new books pouring in, this 
book should be missed by some readers 
who will enjoy it immensely. Unheralded, 
with nothing known of its author, and mak- 
ing no noise about itself, it is a book the 
like of which has not been seen for a long 
time, and anything better of its kind can 
hardly be conceived of. Its theme is un- 
hackneyed, its style admirable, it is fact 
and not fiction, and it is presented in a 
material form which makes it delightful to 
read. Its staple is the scenery and experi- 
ence out of which Clark Russell and his 
class construct their romances, and the best 
of it is that while real from l>eginning to end 
it tells a story which any one may repeat for 
himself. 

The " Mandelore " is a British iron ship 
of 1699 tons net, 265 feet length, 39 feet 
beam, loaded with a cargo of case oil, and 
bound from New York to Calcutta. Upon 
her the author and his wife embarked as 
the only passengers, and set sail from New 
York one day in June on their long voyage 
of some 13,000 miles. The book is Mr. 
Stevenson*s account of the voyage in diary 
form day by day. 

The cabin of the "Mandelore" was 
spacious and airy, and Captain Kingdon 
gave his passengers the mate's room, which 
they "fixed up" with a rug for the floor 
and a new mattress; and by the time the 
ship had loaded her 67,500 cases of oil, her 
passengers had laid in their special supplies 
of rubber coats and boots, heavy under- 
clothing for the icy blasts of 40^ south, a 
barrel of bottled beer, a couple of cases of 
wine, and two dozen tins of preserved fruits. 
That was all they took in the way of " ex- 
tras," and they got along well enough with 
what else the ship furnished, even though 
the potatoes did give out in the Indian 
Ocean, and the chickens did taste like boiled 
gutta percha in disguise. 

The ** Mandelore " was one hundred and 
twenty-seven days from Sandy Hook to the 
Hooghly, and there is an entry in Mr. 
Stevenson's log for every day. Sameness ? 
Not a bit of it, but new experiences every 
twenty-four hours. " How people can be 
contented to live on shore," said an old 
skipper to us once on a voyage across the 
Atlantic, "I cannot understand. . . Every- 
thing there is the same day after day. But 
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here, on shipboard, why, there's something 
new every day ! " It was even so in the 
experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, 
and his testimony is unqualified as to their 
enjoyment of the voyage. 

Any one with the passion of the sea will 
enjoy it with them. It is a fascinating 
narrative for one who loves the waves, the 
motion of a ship, the excitement of a gale of 
wind, the blu£E heartiness of a sea captain, 
the oddities of sailors, the sight of sweeping 
gulls and albatrosses and Cape pigeons, the 
distant sail upon the horizon, the loneliness 
of the great waste of waters, the majesty of 
the rounded sails aloft, the rise and fall of 
the huge ship upon the surging billows, and 
the dash and spray of the water as it breaks 
over the bows or races after the sinking 
stern or comes over the bulwarks with a 
deluge that takes minutes to run off through 
the wide lee scuppers. 

We can only hint at the quiet and cosy 
times when the weather was fine, or at the 
discomforts of the nights when the ship was 
roUing heavily — to be all forgotten when 
the sun rose next day ; or at the scenes on 
deck when canvas was being hurriedly taken 
in to meet the coming squall, at the sportive 
antics of whales and porpoises, the compan- 
ionship of the beautiful birds of the equa- 
toriad regions, the jests and practical jokes 
with which the sailors tormented each other, 
the troubles now and then among the crew 
which raised thought of other dangers beside 
those from fog and storm, the gales and 
calms, the squalls and thunder tempests, the 
changing colors of the waves, the magni- 
ficence of the southern heavens, the superb 
sunsets, the brilliant dolphins playing in the 
depths of pellucid waters, the amusement 
furnished by the fellowship of a cat, a dog, 
and a monkey, the tremendous downpours 
of rain, the delidousness of " sea-fed " pork 
in the form of fresh young pig slain and 
eaten during the colder passages of the 
voyage, the interest of the daily observa- 
tions, and all the other thousand and one 
incidents that go to make up the indescrib- 
able and incomparable charm of life at sea. 

To those who yearn for a voyage like this 
under the old conditions of the sailing ship, 
who would like to taste its pleasures and its 
drawbacks through the medium of a capi- 
tally written narrative, we commend Mr. 
Stevenson's Deep-Water Voyage with un- 
common heartiness and satisfaction. 



DS. NANSEF8 FABTHE8T SOSTH * 



Second Notice. 

THE seed of Nansen's expedition was 
planted in his mind by the ill-fated 
"Jeannette," which stuck fast in the ice 
off Wrangel Island to the north of Behring 
Strait in 1879, and, drifting in a northwest 
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erly direction with the ice for two years, 
foundered off the New Siberian Islands in 
1881. 

Crossing Greenland himself from west to 
east in 1888, when he was but twenty-six 
years of age, the seed was made to grow by 
his finding indisputable Siberian driftwood 
and unmistakable Siberian mud on the east- 
ern Greenland shore. 

Putting these facts together he would 
have it "that a current flows at some 
point between the Pole and Franz Josef 
Land from the Siberian Arctic Sea to the 
east coast of Greenland." 

Thereupon the ingenious and daring Nor- 
wegian proposed to build and equip a ship 
large enough to carry twelve men, with coals 
and provisions sufficient for five years; to 
build that ship with the one idea of making 
her ice-proof; to get to the New Siberian 
Islands, northeast of the mouth of the river 
Lena, as early in the summer as possible ; 
to plow in among the ice as far as the 
ship could bury herself; and then to let 
her drift with the slow current across the 
Polar Sea; not so much with the expecta- 
tion or the hope of hitting that exact math- 
ematical point known as the North Pole, as 
of getting nearer to the heart of the un- 
known and mysterious region of which that 
polar point in space is the center, and of 
pushing the investigation of it beyond the 
lines so far reached. 

At such a plan the Arctic experts pooh- 
poohed, respectfuUy speaking. Admiral Mc- 
Clintock pronounced it " most adventurous," 
Admiral Nares pointed out its several Quix- 
otic features. Sir Allen Young thought it 
" extremely dangerous," Sir Joseph Hooker 
saw in it " the greatest peril," and our own 
General Greely thought it " almost incredible 
that the plan should receive encouragement 
or support" Dr. Nansen's ideas were falla- 
cies, his assumptions groundless, he had had 
no Arctic service, the whole plan was " an 
illogical scheme of self-destruction." 

In the face of all of which Dr. Nansen, 
being not quite thirty years of age, pro- 
ceeded to carry his plan into execution. It 
was first made public. Then public and 
private subscriptions toward the cost were 
invited and flowed in. The construction 
of the "Fram" — the first vessel ever built 
specifically for Arctic service — was begun. 
The members of the expedition were care- 
fully selected. The immense quantities of 
stores were put on board. And on a dull 
and gloomy day in June, 1893, the " Fram " 
set sail. The story of all these prelimina- 
ries fills the first hundred pages of the first 
of Dr. Nansen's volumes. 

Touching at various points along the Nor- 
wegian coast, and bidding good-by to it at 
Vardd a month later, the " Fram " steamed 
across Barents Sea to the southern shores 
of Novaya Zembla, passed through Yugor 
Strait, where a stop was made for supplies, 
and so on into the stormy Kara Sea; axu}> 
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thence, following the narrow strip of open 
water between the pack ice and the ragged 
and desolate Siberian coast, traversed the 
Nordenskiold Sea, and came to a standstill 
in the impassable ice north of the New 
Siberian Islands on the 25th of September, 
or about three months from the time of her 
departure. So far all had gone well under 
the ordinary conditions of an Arctic voyage. 

From the 25th of September, 1893, all 
through the year 1894, and until the 14th of 
March, 1895, the"Fram," frozen into the 
ice pack, was slowly drifted toward the 
westward along with the polar currrent 
that swept up through Behring Strait, and 
by that latter date had reached a point due 
north from Cape Chelyuskin, estimated to 
be about 450 miles from the geographical 
North Pole. Here Nansen, after confer- 
ence with his comrades, determined to di- 
vide his expedition, and taking with him a 
single companion, Frederik Hjalmar Johan- 
sen, a lieutenant of the Reserve, who had 
been so eager to accompany, the expedition 
that he had shipped as a stoker, set out 
with dogs, sledges, and supplies to go if 
possible at least fifty miles farther north 
over the ice on foot, so to speak, leaving 
the " Fram " under her sailing master Sver- 
drup, with the remaining ten of the party 
to continue drifting to the westward, with 
the expectation of their coming out some- 
where by Spitzbergen. Nansen and his 
comrade would get back over the ice by 
way of Novaya Zembla. 

It was a hazardous undertaking. Most 
of us would say reckless, some foolhardy. 
But it was done. 

This remarkable work, in its two picture- 
laden volumes, in its thirteen hundred hand- 
some octavo pages, tells us how. 

On the 14th of March, 1895, the party 
patted. Within a month Nansen and Johan- 
sen got as far north on the ice as latitude 
86.13, longitude 95, but there had to turn 
back on account of the condition of the 
ice, which was so rough with hummocks 
as to make the attempt to proceed hope- 
less even to their dauntless judgment. 
They were all that summer getting back 
to a place of security for a winter camp 
on one of the lonely and inhospitable 
islands of Franz Josef Land, where they 
spent the dreary and slow-passing months 
until May, 1896. Again setting out, toward 
the last of June, they came once more into 
touch with civilization at the English scien- 
tific station maintained under Mr. Jackson 
at Cape Flora, on Northbrook Island, the 
southernmost point of this same vaguely- 
outlined Franz Josef Land. Thence they 
found passage in a returning supply vessel, 
the "Windward," to Vardo, where they ar- 
rived in safety on the 13th of August fol- 
lowing, now a little more than eight months 
ago. 

Meantime the " Fram " drifted on in the 
tight embrace of the Arctic floes, and in a 



year's time, namely, in the early spring of 
1896, was well ofiE the north of Spitzbergen. 
On the 13th of August, the very same day 
that Nansen and his companion arrived at 
Vardtt, the " Fram " cleared the ice for the 
last time, and a week later was safely an- 
chored in a snug Norwegian harbor. Within 
another month the thirteen men of the orig- 
inal party, not one missing, companions of 
many a hardship and many a danger, and 
separated for a time by conditions that but 
for the Providence of God must have pre- 
vented their ever again meeting, either each 
other or their homes, were once more united 
with grateful and rejoicing hearts. 

It was a tremendous achievement. And 
this narrative of it, chiefly Nansen's account 
of his part, but with a condensed appendix 
giving the story of the " Fram " after Nan- 
sen left her, is one of the most extraordinary 
tales of the triumph of mind over matter. 
There can be nothing that surpasses it in 
the whole field of the literature of Arctic 
endeavor. 

We cannot more than touch the surface 
of the details suggested by what we have 
written. The construction of the " Fram," 
her equipment and her provisioning, the 
personnel and personalities of her men, the 
ingenuity and forethought with which every 
imaginable contingency was anticipated, the 
surprising degree of comfort and safety that 
was secured, the comparative freedom from 
suffering, the precision with which Nansen's 
predictions were fulfilled, the hardihood dis- 
played in the journey over the ice, the novel 
experiences encountered by the party on the 
ship, the ease with which she adjusted her- 
self to the pressure of the ice, the straits to 
which the sledging party of two were sub- 
jected, the horrors of impending scarcity of 
food, the narrow escapes from the tusks of 
the walrus and the clutch of the bear, the 
treachery of rotten ice and th^ buffetings 
of storms, the wonders displayed in the 
heavens, the awful desolations of the Arctic 
scene, the strain of uncertainty, the tedious- 
ness of long waiting, the pain and pathos of 
separation, the indomitable resolution that 
will not give up nor give in, the exultation 
of success against the severest odds, the 
keen satisfaction of adding something new 
to the world's stock of knowledge, and over 
all the mystery, the awe, the fascination of 
the Polar world, — all this, and much, much 
more that we cannot enumerate, make up 
a recital that for dramatic power and thrill- 
ing interest has had few parallels. 

The scientific results of this brilliant and 
memorable expedition remain to be pre- 
sented; this is simply the popular narra- 
tive. And popular it will certainly prove 
to be. 

What is the value of these results ? And 
at what points was Nansen's course open to 
criticism? These are questions which it 
would be easy to ask, but which we will 
not here attempt to answer. If anybody 



thinks he could do better under similar 
conditions, let him go try it. For our part 
we think Nansen and his comrades are en- 
titled to their laurels. 



LE &ALLIEHirF8 WALTOU.* 

WELCOME, new and beautiful edition 
of The Compleat Angler^ ever de- 
lightful and incomparable; and delightful 
and almost incomparable edition. The 
I2ist edition or thereabouts it is, a portly 
square octavo of more than 400 pages, 
printed on very heavy rough laid paper, 
with wide margins and deckle edges, the 
top colored a light meadow green, the bind- 
ing a simple cover of light brown buckram, 
stamped in green; and within all sorts of 
furniture for the edification and diversion 
of the reader or the collector. 

First, a fine portrait of Walton in photo- 
gravure for a frontispiece; then a hand- 
somely designed and rubricated title-page; 
then a bit of dedicatory verse over the 
initials of the editor to Uie Earl of Crewe 
of Madeley Manor; then an editorial note 
in which Mr. Le Gallienne tells us that his 
text is a careful reprint of the fifth edition, 
the last to receive Walton's own revision. 
The spelling only has been modernized. 
The table of contents follows and a note 
to the illustrations, the primary aim of 
which, the artist observes, has been to 
illustrate the text from '*the topographical 
point of view." There are therefore maps 
as well as pictures. The pictures, which 
number over 200, include portraits, views 
of scenery and buildings associated with 
Walton's routes and haunts, studies of 
fishes, alive and dead, and decorative head- 
ings and initials. Photographs, drawings 
made upon the spot, and old prints are 
the authorities for these pictures, which 
are done in a style that synchronizes with 
the text, and are exceptionally character- 
istic and pleasing. What interesting faces 
look forth upon us from these pages — Wad- 
ton himself and Cotton and John Trades- 
cant; and how many localities and fabrics 
connected with the text — Walton's London 
house on Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, 
Famham Castle and Madeley Church and 
Manor, Tottenham and Waltham Crosses 
and Waltham Abbey, Rawdon House and 
Beresford Hall, Walton's probable birth- 
place at Stafford and his old marriage 
chest, Bishop Morley's Palace at Win- 
chester and the Almshouses in Edmonton 
churchyard, the "Old Thatched House 
Inn" at Hoddeston, Goff's Oak, said to 
have been planted in 1066, and Great Am- 
well and its "George the Fourth Inn." 
Most of these pictures look as if they 
might be the work of Thomas Bewick, 
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and all are most interesting to examine. 
Mr. Le Gallienne*s Introduction alone takes 
over eighty pages, and consists of chapters 
in a pleasant vein on Walton the man, on 
his literary life and friendships, on his 
famous and beloved book itself, and on 
Cotton, concluding with a chronology of 
Cotton's literary work. 

By this pleasant way we come at last to 
the text proper of The Compleat Angler^ 
which requires 357 of these broad pages, 
and is followed by an appendix, the fea- 
tures of which are some letters and verses 
of Walton's time, a bibliography of editions, 
a list of books referred to and illustrative 
of the AnqleTj a list of books belonging to 
Walton in the Cathedral Library at Salis- 
bury, some thirty pages of notes, and an 
" Anglers' Calendar " for the twelve months 
of the year, a novel and ingenious tabulation 
of dates interesting to fishermen and to 
lovers of Walton and his book, arranged 
by Hi Regan. Altogether, this is a choice 
and charming edition of The Compleat An- 
gler, a volume in which we find nothing to 
critcize and almost everything to admire. 



THE 1CT8TI0 PLOWERT LAHD • 

IT is decidedly pleasant to welcome a book 
on China which is free from western in- 
solence and contemptuous complacency. So 
few foreigners seem to be able to appreciate 
what is good in an antipodal civilization, like 
that of China, that it is as refreshing to meet 
a book like this as it is to drain a well- 
brewed cup of Ho-nan tea when one is 
weary. 

Mr. Halcombe is an English gentleman 
who was for some years in the service of 
the imperial customs of China, and is the 
author of Tales of Far Cathay, Though 
not professing to be a scholar, and though 
most of his life has been spent in travel, 
his tastes are literary. He has made him- 
self acquainted, either by actual acquire- 
ment of the language or else through good 
Chinese interpreters, with some of the lit- 
erature of the Middle Kingdom. He is 
more interested in what the Chinese think 
about, and in the beliefs and notions that 
influence their daily lives, than in merely 
mercantile affairs. Consequently his book 
has a sympathetic touch and a clearness of 
view that are very agreeable to the reviewer, 
who has so often, and very justly, to find 
fault with the average book on China be- 
cause of its shallowness. 

The fact that Mr. Halcombe is a married 
man and has a wife who with him appreci- 
ates the sunny side of Chinese civilization, 
gives to his writing a depth of perspective 
and a sanity that is not to be found in the 
more artistic and fascinating writings, for 
example, of men like Pierre Loti, and that 
gp'oup of American bachelors, reenforced 



•The Mystic Flowery Land. By Charles J. H. Hal- 
combe. London : Loxac & Co. 



by Englishmen of the same ilk, who give a 
very pretty but very false notion of Japan. 

Mr. Halcombe tells us of the fairy lore, 
and the imaginary creatures which bless or 
trouble Chinese life. He shows how the 
notions concerning wind and water form 
efficient springs of curious actions. Other- 
wise also he opens many a window into the 
world of dream and fable. He writes of 
the women and of home life, of the awful 
scenes of famine, and the decapitation of 
pirates, but also of the wonderful rock 
scenery, the splendors of sunrise and sun- 
set, the fashions and etiquette, the curse 
of opium, and the change of Formosa 
from Chinese to Japanese ownership; and 
he intersperses several interesting accounts 
of his travels. There are thirty chapters 
and forty-one illustrations, nine of the lat- 
ter being colored. There are also several 
poems which, though not of surpassing 
merit, are pleasant enough to those who 
can recall from memory the background 
of the scenes described. 

Incidentally we see that the Japanese 
are flooding China with their cheap wares, 
among which are matches, which are 
packed in dainty boxes made attractive 
with scenes and personages of Chinese 
lore ; in a word, are adapted to the market 
and made to please the taste of customers. 

The book is handsomely bound in crim- 
son and yellow, stamped in gold. We 
note, by the way, that the publisher, Luzac, 
in London, is the greatgrandson of Prof. 
Luzac of Leydon University, the friend 
and correspondent of Washington. 



MBS. MAX MfJLLEB'S LETTEBS FBOH 
00M8TAHTIH0PLE* 

MRS. MAX MULLER spent bright days 
at Constantinople three years ago. 
She went to that squalid city of beautiful 
surroundings and magnificent associations 
on the Bosphorus with her distinguished 
husband. Their friend at court was their 
son, then, and still, the Secretary of the 
British Legation. His accounts had pre- 
pared them to expect much. They met 
even more than they expected. The Eng- 
lish Ambassador did them honor. The 
Sultan smiled upon them. Doors usually 
closed to the infidel opened to them on all 
sides at the magic touch of the Turkish 
aide-de-camp who was detailed to escort 
them about during the three months of 
their stay. 

Mrs. Miiller's letters, written home under 
these exceptional circumstances, form the six- 
teen chapters of this little book. A dozen 
process-plates, reproduced from photographs, 
depict some of the more striking scenes and 
objects described. Given these premises, 
need we say what is the result? A simple, 
womanly, charming recital of observations 



* Letters from Constantbople. By Mrs. Max MOller. 
With twelve illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. ^1.75. 



and adventures in what in many ways is the 
most remarkable city on the globe. 

The opening chapter depicts the sail up 
the sea of Marmora, and the incomparable 
approach to the incomparable city. A second 
is devoted to the famous Bridge of Galata, 
that artery of the blood of all nations, that 
binds the two portions of the city, with the 
glowing Golden Horn between. In a third 
a visit is paid to the Seraglio and the Treas- 
ury, in another to the Sultan's Museum with 
its priceless treasures of antiquity, includ- 
ing the sarcophagus of Alexander, the like 
of which is to be seen nowhere on the globe. 
Other chapters take the reader to the Sel- 
amlik, or the brilliant and famous parade 
which accompanies the Sultan's visit to his 
private mosque on Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, to foliaged Brusa on Asiatic soil 
under the shadows of snow-clad Olympus, 
to picturesque picnics in the wooded vales 
along the Bosphorus, to the mosques and 
the mausoleums of departed sultans, to the 
royal Palace of Yildiz, around the old walls, 
to the homes of a number of families where 
Turkish life was seen from the inside, and 
to other points of interest which we have 
not space to specify. 

What Sultan, ministers, and others of the 
faithful will say to this lifting of the curtain 
to European gaze we do not know ; but lifted 
it is very e£EectuaIly in Mrs. Miiller's pages, 
and there are few persons who will not find 
themselves entertained by looking within. 
The book is not a large one, and it is light 
to hold ; and the personality of the author, 
her associations, and her peculiar facilities 
for observation, to say nothing of the in- 
trinsic merits of her letters, will secure for 
them favorable consideration. 



The Children. 



Mrs. Meynell is not quite at her best in these 
essays on childhood. There is a sense of effort 
in them, a certain studied and confected phrase 
which does not quite suit their subject. The 
titles of the chapters suggest the quality we have 
in mind. •;Fellow Travellers with a Bird," *« That 
Pretty Person," *• Under the Early Stars," which 
might more properly have been called "Going 
to Bed," "Children in Midwmter," etc And 
there b an intricacy of style to match the titles. 
For instance, this : 

It is no wonder that we should try to attribute 
the times of the year to children, their likeness 
is so rife among annuals. For man and woman 
we are naturally accustomed to a longer rhythm ; 
their meter is so obviously their own, and of but 
a single stanza, without repetition, without re- 
newal, without refrain. But it is by an intel- 
ligible illusion that we look for a quick waxing 
and waning in the lives of young children — for 
a waxing that shall come again another time, 
and for a waning that shall not be final, shall 
not be fatal. 

Just what this means we have not been able to 
determine. That there are some subtly charm- 
ing thoughts in the book goes without &aying, 
Mrs. Meynell being its author; but we confess 
to finding it, on the whole, less satisfactory than 
either of her previous volumes. [John Lane. 
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If I had my way, I should make the abuse of 
horses, dogs, and cattle a penal offense ; I should 
abolish all dog laws and dog catchers, and I would 
punish severely everybody who caught and caged 
birds. 

I dislike all exercise, and I play all games very in- 
differently. 

I love to read in bed. 

I believe in churches and schools ; I hate wars, 
armies, soldiers, guns, and fireworks. 

I like music (limited). 

I have been a great theatre-goer. 

I enjoy the society of doctors and clergymen. 

— EuGBNB Fibld: Ah Auto-Aftalysu, 



^*^ We publish with pleasure in another col- 
umn the communication of Mr. Henry Abbey 
replying to an article in a recent number on 
Byron. We do not know that it leads us to 
modify the opinions expressed in that article; 
on the other hand, we are rather inclined to 
say that we are ready to follow the principle 
there laid down wherever it leads and wherever 
it is practicable to follow it. What the times 
in which we live need more than anything else 
is a revival of the sense of morality, and of a 
morality that relates to and controls all depart- 
ments of life; and we hold that the highest 
sense of morality — it may be a visionary and 
impracticable sense, but the highest sense never- 
theless — is that which requires respect for the 
man in order to accept his work. This position 
may be untenable, but we believe the world will 
come to it, and we propose to stand for it. Of 
course we do not expect everybody to think as 
we do; one function of journalism b to give 
people things to think about that they have not 
thought of, and to set old subjects in new lights. 
It is out of regard for this function that we 
have said what we had to say about Byron the 
poet and Byron the man, and now allow Mr. 
Abbey to have his say in reply. And to go 
further, we will gladly make room in our col- 
umns, within a reasonable limit, for any follow- 
ing contributions to the discussion from our 
readers, provided the same are brief and to the 
point. Such expressions of individual opinions 
we hereby cordially invite. 

#%The New York Trihunt certainly does 
succeed in printing good portraits, and one of 
its best, as well as one most interesting, is that 
of Thomas N. Roeker in its issue of the 9th 
inst. To Mr. Rooker belongs the rare combi- 
nation of distinctions of having completed his 
8ist year of life and his 56th of continuance in 
the active service of the Tribune; of having 
helped to set the type for its first issue, which 
bore date of April 10, 1841, and of having been 
the foreman of the office from 1844 to 1877 ; of 
having been Secretary of the Tribune Associa- 
tion since 1868, and always one of its trustees ; 
of owning one share of the original stock, and 
of being the only man now connected with the 
paper who worked on its first number. Such 
a man well deserves the honors and rewards 
which have come to him in his old age. 



«% There is a newspaper evil under the sun, 
of long standing, and we fear it is useless to 
hope for its correction; but we should like to 
see the journals that profess "a high moral 
character " lead ofif in the reform. We refer 
to the practice of printing advertisements — out- 
and-out advertisements — as if they were bona 
fide reading matter. There are Boston dailies 
which fill columns with such advertising, and 
ease their consciences, we presume, by printing 
it in a different font of type from that used for 
their ordinary matter, as if the uninitiated reader 
would detect and understand the difference. We 
think it is a dishonest and a dishonorable thing 
to do; it deceives the public; it is a distinct 
lapse from the line of good morals, to say noth- 
ing of good editorship. 

«*« Our distmguished visitor this week is M. 
Brunetiire of the French Academy, editor of 
the Rtvu€ des Deux MondeSy who is lecturing 
in Boston on ** The Movement of French Liter- 
ature in the 19th Century," and at Cambridge 
before the University on Moli^re. Johns Hop- 
kins, Columbia, and Bryn Mawr are, we believe, 
the only American colleges which have shared 
this honor with Harvard. The lectures are, of 
course, in French, as is largely the conversation 
at the social receptions which .have been ten- 
dered the guests here and in Bryn Mawr. 

«*« There are many good things in the memor- 
ial sketch of the late Henry O. Houghton by 
his associate of many years, Mr. Horace £. 
Scudder, just privately printed for distribution 
among the friends of the honored publisher; but 
one of the best of them b the remark that 
Mr. Houghton was a man who thought it well 
to put all his eggs in one basket and then to 
carry the basket himself. 



HEW TOEK LETTEB. 

THE Authors' Club gave a reception the 
other night in honor of Gen. Horace 
Porter, our new ambassador to France. It was 
delightfully informal ; and as the members and 
their friends, including men only, sat about the 
pleasant rooms in the Carnegie Music Hall build- 
ing, our former Minbter to Persia, the Hon. 
Oscar Strauss, made a witty speech in honor of 
the chief guest, and General Porter replied with 
hb characteristic ease and humor. Col. John 
Hay, new ambassador to England, was also 
present, and said a few words in praise of hb 
old friend and hb new colleague. I heard some 
one ask if General Porter spoke French with 
fluency, and a moment later I heard the General 
in animated conversation with a French gentle- 
man who understood no Englbh. 

Mr. John Fox, Jr., who became known to 
magazine readers several years ago through his 
admirable story, ''A Mountain Europa," pub- 
Ibhed in the Century, and has since strengthened 
his reputation by the publication of ''A Cum- 
berland Vendetta," "The Last Stetson," and 
other stories, has been paying a brief visit to 
New York. Mr. Fox has a smooth, dear-cut, 
sturdy face; a frank, straightforward manner; 
and a most delightful enthusiasm for his work, 
with a strong ambition to achieve even greater 
things than he has already done. He b a Har- 
vard graduate of the class of '83, the youngest 
member, by the way ; and he b still remembered 
in Cambridge as an " all-round man,'' a member 
of hb class crew, a football player, a winner of 



a prize for tumbling, a capital performer in 
theatricab, and a student brilliant enough to 
take honor in classics and to receive honorable 
mention in Englbh. After leaving college, Mr. 
Fox served for a time on »the New York Sun, 
and later on the Times, but the mountains of 
Kentucky, among which he was bom, were too 
alluring to permit him to remain in the dty, 
and during the years following hb retom he 
unconsdously gathered much of the material 
he has since woven into fiction. Mr. Fox b 
now about to go back there in order to carry 
out some new literary plans, one of which in- 
dudes the writing of his first complete novel. 
During the past two years he has had marked 
success as a lecturer and as a reader from his 
own stories; and next winter he expects to fill 
a number of engagements in different parts of 
the country. 

/ Mr. Ferdinand Brunetiire, the distingubhed 
French critic, has kept very quiet since his ar- 
rival here last month, but during hb stay in New 
York a few of the writers made hb acquaintance. 
It b hoped that in addition to the lectures that he 
came to deliver at Johns Hopkins University and 
at Harvard he will give a few of hb critical talks 
here. A lecture from him on Zola would be par- 
ticularly interesting, as he represents one of Zola's 
greatest obstades to entering the French Acad- 
emy. 

We have had several plays of particular inter- 
est of late. From the point of view of literature 
perhaps the least successful of all, VAlisienne, 
by Alphonse Daudet, was the most interesting. 
In the Englbh version, made by the capable hand 
of Mr. C. H. Meltzer, it was by no means a great 
play, nor could it be called in its kind even a very 
good play ; yet it had several dramatic situations, 
and the exqubite music written for it by Bizet, 
together with the beautiful stage settings, gave 
the production considerable charm. Our audi- 
ences, however, refused to be interested in the 
fate of the young hero who went mooning about, 
making every one around him unhappy because 
of hb love for a woman whose character made 
it impossible for him to marry her. The people 
in the drama were idealized out of likeness to 
human nature, and the vigor of the whole work 
was weakened by a sickly sentimentality of treat- 
ment The admirers of Daudet are attributing 
the failure of the piece to the dullness of Amer- 
ican audiences; but in this instance the audi- 
ences showed a healthy common sense. Of more 
sturdy stuff b the dramatization of Stanley Wey- 
man's Under the Red Robe, which is having a 
great success at the Empire Theater. At Daly's 
there have been several productions of interest: 
a revival of the old comedy The Wander, the 
leading character being interpreted by Miss 
Rehan, with the genuine spirit of humor ; a md- 
odramatic version by Robert Chambers of Guy 
Mannering, which ran only a few nights; and 
an elaborate presentation of The Tempest, which 
b rarely seen on the stage. Lorrimer Stoddard's 
dramatization of Tess of the d* Urbervilles goes 
prosperously on, to the gratification of all who 
care for works in our theaters of serious pur- 
pose. Another success has been won by the 
work of a Boston journalist, John J. McNally, 
so deliberatdy frivolous that it cannot be seri- 
ously considered. It bears the ridiculous title 
of Courted into Court, and it b really amnsing 
from its absurdity. 

The sale of the Mail and Express to Johxi^ 
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Vinton Dahlgren, a lawyer of this city, is one 
of the most interesting of the recent events in 
New York journalism. It is not likely that 
there will be any notable change in its policy ; 
it has an excellent clientiU^ and it is one of the 
most wholesome and conservative papers in the 
dty. For many years it has been particularly 
interesting to writers, as it has contained the 
literary criticism of Mr. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, who will probably continue at his old 
post At the dinner given to Mr. Stoddard the 
other night Mr. Stedman spoke appreciatively 
of the loyalty of the Mail and Express to the 
aged poet and critic. This reminds me of a re- 
mark made after the dinner by a literary man 
here, calling attention to a point regarding Mr. 
Stoddard that was not noted in any of the eulo- 
gies, as the speakers had so many other good 
things to mention : '' Mr. Stoddard's review- 
ing," he said, *' has been distinguished by one 
quality — its S3rmpathy. He has always pre- 
ferred to point out the good things in a book 
and encourage an author rather than hunt for 
the bad and try to discourage him." It is cer- 
tainly true that Mr. Stoddard is one of the kind- 
liest and most enthusiastic of critics, and his de- 
partment is very widely read, even as far away 
as Canada, where, as Mr. Roberts pointed out 
in his speech at the dinner, the Mail and Ex- 
press is chiefly known through his critical work. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland's life of Gen. U. S. Grant 
is not to be the only life of the hero that we are 
to have this year, as the Appletons announce 
that they are to add to their ** Great Command- 
ers Series " a General Grants by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. General Wilson's active service 
in the war, hb long and intimate acquaintance 
with General Grant, and his experience as a 
writer ought to give him an admirable equip- 
ment for his task. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine has lately been paid 
a compliment received by very few American 
writers ; his verses recording the history of the 
" Dumpies," which have been running serially in 
the New York Truth and in the London Sketch, 
have been translated into French and are appear- 
ing in the Paris Punchinello, During the two 
years since he came from the West to New 
York Mr. Paine has been remarkably success- 
ful both with his prose and his verse, which 
have frequently appeared in several of the best 
of the periodicals. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy deserves credit not only 
for his great inventiveness but for self-restraint 
as welL Though his Looking Backward was one 
of the greatest literary successes ever achieved 
by an American, he did not allow it to hurry 
him into undertaking another book and to finish- 
ing it prematurely for the sake of taking advan- 
tage of his popularity. On the contrary, he gave 
himself plenty of time, laid his plans carefully, 
and after several years he has produced a book 
that will be, in a sense, a continuation of the 
work that made for him fame and fortune. It 
will be called Equality, and will, it is said, pre- 
sent more elaborately a scheme for the social 
life of the future than the scope of his previous 
book allowed him to do. It is to be published 
in several countries and in several tongues, and 
will doubtless be one of the most widely dis- 
cussed books of the year. The Appletons are 
to be congratulated on having secured it for 
this country. 

Birs. Ruth McEnery Stuart has just returned I 



to New York after a very successful reading 
tour extending as far west as Minneapolis and 
St Paul and as far south as New Orleans. 
For the next few months she will devote her- 
self chiefly to the completion of some short 
stories, and the book on which she has long 
been engaged. 

John D. Barry. 



MBS. HABQABET J. FBESTOH. 



BY SOPHIA BOND OILMAN. 



Died in Baltimore Sunday, March 28. 

W£R£ it possible to gather up from the 
letters of the last twenty years in the 
possession of the writer the bright and beauti- 
ful things Mrs. Preston has written, the readers 
of the Literary World would have some de- 
lightful reminiscences ; but this cannot be done 
any more, now that she is gone from among us, 
than it could be when she was here. They are 
too sacred and too full of that self which she 
kept back from the world at large. The last five 
years of invalid life have seemed to place her 
among the retired workers, but such conscien- 
tious, consecrated work must live in the hearts 
of those who really come to know it. 

Whether we turn to sonnet or song, study 
her Ballads or her Cartoons, there is always 
the same clear-cut work, the same delicacy of 
finish, the same purity of sentiment, and one 
wishes much that the best of her work might 
be gathered into one volume, since some of her 
books are now out of print. 

Her first attempt at authorship was a story, 
Silverwood, which holds in it something of her 
childhood's life, but now only to be had at 
some old book store. This was followed by 
Beechenbrook, written by the light of "confed- 
erate candles" — wooden torches — a poem of 
the war from a Southern standpoint, and very 
popular at the time of its publication all 
through the South, but little known at the 
North. Then came in 1870 Old Song and New, 
published by Lippincott, a volume of verse from 
Hebrew and Greek story. Ballads, Sonnets, and 
Religious Poems, a few years later Cartoons from 
the Life of the Old Masters, the Life of Legends, 
and The Life of Today showed her love for and 
appreciation of art in all its varied forms. That 
which seemed dearest to her and to those who 
knew her best was For Levels Sake, a volume of 
religious poems, taking its name from the first 
poem written for some missionary convocation. 
She might well have been a descendant of 
Standish or John Alden or the Winthrops, 
judging from her Colonial Ballads, her next 
book, while her sonnets on Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Browning, and Paul Hayne, 
all of them given in the Literary World, 
put her among the best of American sonnet 
writers. 

Her intense religious nature made her the 
comforter she wished to be to those in need of 
comfort in ** mind, body, or estate," and per- 
haps she will be longest remembered by her 
short poems hidden away in work basket and 
scrapbook. Her large heart and warm Southern 
nature gave her a great capacity for friendship, 
and for many years her correspondence with 
those of both continents was a pleasure and 
delight, though in later years all this had to be 
done by dictation. 



One of her latest pleasures was to meet Miss 
Rose Kingsley, who visited her in her sick room 
when in America last fall. 

Of a timid, distrustful nature, Mrs. Preston 

had dreaded much the sundering of the ties 

with loved ones here, but mercifully the Father 

let her sleep peacefully here three days, and then 

the beautiful surprise of heaven was granted. 

The singer b lilent, 
Bnt the song lives on. 

Two additional facts gathered from Baltimore 
friends may be of value to the readers of the 
Literary World. Her last poem, written 
eighteen months ago, was ''Euthanasia," and 
her prayer was exactly answered in her going; 
the one before that, "Fronting the Sun;" 
both of which are below. Two weeks ago she 
wrote her name for the last time on a bit of 
ribbon to be sold at a fair for the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
with the significant words ''Let the tent be 
struck," the last words of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 



BnthaaaBia. * 
M. /. PrtttonU last ^oem. 

With the faces the dearest in sight, 
With a kiss on the lips I lore best, 

To whisper a tender " Good night," 
And pass to my pillow of rest. 

To kneel, all my service complete. 
All dudes accomplished, and then 

To finish my orisons sweet, 
With a trustful and joyous " Amen." 

And softly when slumber was deep, 
Unwarned hy a shadow before, 

On a halcyon pillow of sleep 
To float to the Thitherward shore. 

Without a farewell or a tear. 

A sob or a flutter of breath ; 
Unharmed by the phantom of fear. 

To glide through the darkness of death. 

Just so would I choose to depart. 
Just so let the summons be given ; 

A quiver, a pause of the heart. 
A vision of angels— then Heaven. 



Fronting the Sua. 

Take to thy cheerless soul the lesson taught 
By the wise groom in that far Orient day. 
When all in vain the emperor made essay 
To mount the mettled charger, which had caught 
Sight of his own weird shadow as it lay 
Exaggerate behind. " 'Tis this has wrought 
His restless frenzy. When his face is broudit 
To front the son, his fright will pass away." 

Turn thus, disheartened one, and face the light 
Of God's clear shining, and the darkness cast 
By thine own fears shall all be overpast ; 
And sUnding in His radiance thou shalt find 
That fear has vanished in the effulgence bright. 
And that the shadow has been left behind. 



BTEON-THB MAH AND HIS WORI. 

Editor Literary World: 

Sir: — In your paper for April 3d there is a 
review of The Letters of Lord Byron, which 
concludes with these words : 

The letters do not contain much of interest. 
The interest of the collection as a whole is 
chiefly of a professional sort for students of one 
of the most morbid, disordered, and intemper- 
ate natures which have been associated with 
preat genius. We repeat that for many minds 
It will be impossible to disconnect Byron the 
poet from Byron the man, and the record of 
Byron the man is such a record of depravity 
that it reconciles us to part company with Byron 
the poet, and leave him to obscurity. 

The reviewer is evidently one of those who 
cannot disconnect the poet from the nutn, else 
he would not voluntarily be their spokesman; 
but in so doing he makes one of the most sur- 
prising pieces of criticism that I have read in ^ 
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long while. Usually the motive of an attack is 
concealed; but here it is laid bare and with a 
moral assumption as unusual as it is imperious. 
To say that Byron's record is one of depravity 
is too sweeping a charge. Many rash, wicked, 
and foolish things he did ; but I am not all de- 
void of charity, and I do not know how strong 
I might be myself if I were like others and sit- 
uated as they sometimes are. I am inclined to 
make allowances for those who do wrong, and 
in Byron's case, to consider the time m which he 
lived, the temptations and other circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, his plane of life, 
and the temperament which he inherited. 

Your book reviewer gives Byron credit for 
being a great genius, but because he did some 
wicked things relegates his poetry to oblivion. 
This the book reviewer cannot really do, for 
Byron has always been, to many competent 
judges, one of the greatest poets of any age 
or country. To say that you do not like his 
poetry because you do not like the life he led 
is the same as saying you dislike a house be- 
cause you do not like the architect who planned 
or the carpenter or mason who built it. If I stand 
before a painting must I know about the morals 
of the artist before I can admire it ? If I read 
a beautiful poem or fine essay or hear a lofty 
piece of oratory or exquisite music, must I know 
that the author or statesman or composer leads 
a pure life before I can be sure that the poem is 
beautiful, the essay fine, the oratory lofty, or the 
music exquisite ? It seems to me that alwajrs, 
and undeniably in the republic of letters, the 
thing done is the sole thing to be considered. 
The man who did it stands apart and is entirely 
another matter. Whether he is good or bad is 
not in question. If he be bad, that is his affair, 
and does not concern his work. Let God judge 
him. We are not his judges. Christ says, 
** Judge not that ye be not judged." Much less 
should a man be judged without charity; nor 
would I condemn wholly even greater sinners 
than Byron. So have I only pity for him who 
would give that poet's work to oblivion because 
the poet was not a moral man. I should think 
such a person would be nervous about the 
clothes he wears, the cups, saucers, and forks 
he uses, the bed he sleeps in, the house he 
lives in, for fear that some immoral person or 
persons made them; for, if there be anything 
in logic, then, according to your moral reviewer, 
everything made by an immoral person should 
be shunned. 

I do not write thb, Mr. Editor, to defend the 
poetry of Byron. What is approved and sanc- 
tioned by time needs no defense. I have written 
to make clear to such as do not see the difference 
between a man and his work. 

Respectfully, 

- Henry Abbey. 

April 6, i8grj. 



DONALDSON SMITH IN AFRIOA* 

WE are not positive how much this 
book actually weighs, but aftjer hold- 
ing it first in our hands, and then in our 
arms, and then in our lap, and then carrying 
it to and laying it down upon a table, we are 



* Through Unknown African Countries. By A. Donald- 
•on Smith. Illustrated. Edward Arnold. ^5.00. 



strongly of the opinion that it may weigh 
about two tons. What makes it so heavy 
we cannot say; we do not think it is the 
egotism of the author, considerable as that 
element is, for it is perhaps a necessary in- 
gredient, at least a pardonable one, in an 
author whose subject is himself and his own 
achievements, though there are di£Eerences 
in the way of handling even that theme ; 
and it cannot be essential to such a narra- 
tive of personal adventure in the Dark Con- 
tinent that personal pronouns should aver- 
age about twenty to a page of say 275 words. 
We know it is the fashion to give such a 
statement this intense personal aspect, but 
we think it suffers thereby, and might be 
made just as real and vivid and true and 
effective with a cutting down of this egoistic 
style at least one-half. 

Seriously, what is the necessity of making 
a book as heavy as this ? It is a great draw- 
back to the enjoyment of it, and there is 
much in Dr. Smith's story to enjoy. It is a 
load like an elephant's foot. Positively 
many people bave not the physical strength 
requisite to handle, much less to hold, so 
many pounds all in one package. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith is a Philadelphia 
amateur, who by the expedition recounted 
in these four hundred pages has earned very 
nearly if not quite the right to be classed 
among the professionals. A native of the 
Quaker City, and educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins University, 
the Harvard Medical School, and in the 
hospitals of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna, for his profession of medicine, he 
was thirty years old when he resolved upon 
a journey into Africa, enabled thereto by 
the inheritance of an independent fortune 
on the death of his father. Having previ- 
ously made a sporting trip in Somaliland, 
his present objective point and more serious 
purpose were Lake Rudolf and the explora- 
tion of the country to be traversed in reach- 
ing it The region, generally speaking, is 
that directly to the south of Abyssinia, an 
out-of-the-way comer of the continent 

Dr. Smith fitted out his expedition, "re- 
gardless of expense," in London, entered 
Africa at Berbera on the gulf of Aden in 
the midsummer of 1894, started inland with 
a train of camels, a force of some eighty 
armed natives, and two European comrades, 
with one of whom he reached his destina- 
tion after a typical African march that con- 
sumed a year. He came out of the wilder- 
ness at Lamu on the east coast, and reached 
England toward the end of 1895 after an ab- 
sence of a year and a half, having marched 
in all on African soil four thousand miles, 
having lost only six out of the eighty Som- 
alis who started with him, and carrying 
thirty-odd boxes of the scientific results of 
his expedition safe and sound. 

Nearly a hundred pages of the work are 
devoted to the strictly scientific classification 
and description of Dr. Smith's collections, 



which were really extensive and valuable, in- 
cluding 700 birds, 300 reptiles and batrach- 
ians, over 300 plants, over 1,000 butterflies, 
200 mammalia, and nearly 800 other speci- 
mens, many of which were new to science. 
Five large and excellently engraved maps 
which accompany the work were made from 
the author's surveys and observations, and 
are a distinct addition to our chartographical 
knowledge of the country. 

For the rest Dr. Smith's story is nearly if 
not quite the conventional story of all 
African explorers, with variations and pecu- 
liarities incident to the region and the route. 
There were plenty of adventures with lions, 
elephants, and other large game. There are 
raptures over the beautiful scenery. There 
was a royal reception from the King of 
Abyssinia. There were annoying insects, 
parching thirst, unfordable streams, the 
whole camp down with fever, tremendous 
hurricanes, rhinoceros charges, happy find- 
ings of remarkable wells, surprising findings 
of still more remarkable caverns, attacks by 
unfriendly natives and bloody encounters 
with them, peaceful trading with others, 
three hundred miles of delightful canoeing on 
inland waters, and the traversing of marshes, 
jungles, and forests. 

Politically considering. Dr. Smith re- 
gards the whole of this northeastern corner 
of Africa as now ready to be cut up by the 
" Powers," and he advises England to step 
in. The region is rich in mineral wealth, 
has a well-distributed rainfall, an equable 
climate, a good fertile soil, and is generally 
healthful. It would be a "sanitarium for 
consumptives." Ivory is abundant — with 
the slaughter of the elephant, of course — 
and trade might be built up rapidly. A rail- 
road connecting Lake Victor Nyanza with 
Lake Rudolf should follow the completion 
of the railroad to Uganda. 

The illustrations are numerous, but, ex- 
cepting the strikingly fine portrait of the 
author, do not call for special notice. 



OUEEENT PIOTION. 

The Spoils of Pojrnton. 

The ignoble squabble which furnishes the 
motif for this novel by Henry James relates to 
the ownership of a collection of bric-a-brac and 
old furniture in an old Jacobean house in Eng- 
land, gradually collected by an elderly pair with 
one son. On the death of Mr. Gereth, Poynton, 
with all its belongings, becomes the property of 
this son, but to relinquish her cherished bibelots 
— especially to the heavy young Philistine whom 
the heir has selected as his wife — proves too 
much for the philosophy of Mrs. Gereth. First, 
she steals most of the valuables and transfers 
them to the small dower house assigned to her ; 
then she intrigues to detach her son from his 
fiancie^ and to make him care for another girl of 
her own selection with a kindred soul for old 
things. Then, supposing herself successful, she 
returns the spoil and dumps it down again in 
its former place, and so it goes on — Mrs. Gereth >^ 
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vibrating between cupidity and despair, her son 
between his two entanglements like the fabled 
ass, and young lady No. 2 betwixt hope and fear. 
The tale ends, as Mr. James's tales generally 
do end, by the lover having to wait for circum- 
stances, and suffering himself to be married out 
of honor by the girl he does not care for, and 
Poynton taking fire and being reduced to ashes 
with all its priceless and quarrelled-over con- 
tents. The reader remains calmly indifferent 
as to what becomes of either the meubles or 
the dramatis persona ; they seem equally blood- 
less, unreal, and uninteresting. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.] 

The Intriguers. 
T^e Intriguers^ by John D. Barry, is hardly 
a novel, but rather a sketch, which outlines the 
character of an American girl whose friends are 
perpetually consumed with projects to marry her 
off. The girl, Dorothea Wayne, too healthy- 
minded and too deep-natured to fritter away her 
heart in fortune hunting, busies herself with her 
concerns until she does at last fall in love, and to 
everyone's satisfaction. The story is one of or- 
dinary society existence, pursuing its course 
calmly and deliberately, seldom strenuous, and 
with occasional dead halts. It seems to mani- 
fest the potential, rather than the actual, strength 
of which the author is capable. There are in it 
such flashes of common sense, and such sweet- 
ness and sanity of motive, as warrant us in 
looking forward with pleasurable expectation 
to the more important works which we have 
no doubt Mr. Barry will one day give us. [D. 
Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

The Qray Man. 

Here b Mr. Crockett again on his favorite 
and familiar ground, the rude and valorous life 
of the Scotch clans at the time of James VI, 
later James I of England. The story, which is 
told by Lancelot Kennedy, squire to " the tutor 
of CuJzean, a gallant, sagacious fellow, hot of 
blood and cool of head (where pretty maids are 
not concerned), full of a simple, honest loyalty and 
resolve, but as incapable of a subtle meaning or 
a double doing as the handle of his own Loch- 
aber ax, is full of excitement and adventure. 
There are breathless points in the action, and 
any one who can lay it down with the denoue- 
ment unreached must be self-possessed indeed, 
not to say cold-blooded. [Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.] 

That Affair Next Door. 

The plot of a novel by Anna Katherine Green 
must inevitably turn upon a crime and its unrav- 
eling at the hands of detectives, professional and 
amateur. In this case it is an old maid *' next 
door," whose curiosity and conceit lead her into 
taking an active part in the discovery of the 
criminal in a case of murder. The plot is not 
80 cleverly worked out as in some of Mrs. 
Green's previous works of a similar descrip- 
tion. That a young wife should elect to pass 
the night alone in the empty house of her hus- 
band's father in order to make an appeal to his 
affections when he returns from Europe next 
morning; and that a gentleman, who has picked 
op the door key dropped by her husband, should 
select the same night to leave his unsuspecting 
infe to the same house in order to murder her 
quietly and inconspicuously, and, mistaking his 
victim in the darkness, should kill the wrong 



woman, is as improbable as it is that the weapon 
chosen should be a hat pin ! Mrs. Green must 
think her next plot out more carefully, and sub- 
ject it to the laws of reasonable probability, or 
she will lose her prestige as a story-teller. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.00.] 

The Crystal City. 
TTie Crystal City is a translation from the 
French of Andr^ Laurie of a thrilling book 
of adventure. It is distinctly of the Jules Verne 
type. The hero, an officer on board a man-of- 
war, falls overboard, and awakes to find him- 
self in a wonderful grotto underneath the sea. 
" The floor of the grotto was covered with the 
finest sand, and here and there were spread 
magnificent carpets and ivory seats." A young 
and beautiful maiden of *' ethereal beauty " stood 
near him, and all sorts of highly-colored impossi- 
ble adventures follow, described with the fanci- 
fulness and sprightliness of the French story- 
teller. Those who enjoyed A Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, and other florid sea yams, will 
enjoy T^e Crystal City, which is thoroughly ex- 
citing and very good of its kind. The French 
excel in just this vivid, picturesque story- telling. 
The book is sure to interest boys. [Esles & 
Lauriat. $1.50.] 

A Writer of Fiction. 

Clive Holland, who was favorably known by 
hb clever, if not very complete, novel Afy Jap- 
anese Wife, has brought out another book which 
is excellent " A Writer of Fiction " is a novel- 
bt who has always written books full of purpose 
and the ideal, but who, finding less and less sale 
for his books, and tempted more and more by 
the sight of the poverty and suffering of his wife 
and children, writes a book of the modem ** sug- 
gestive " order, for which very high pay is offered 
him. The writer, his wife, and daughter are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the style of the workman- 
ship is excellent The scene where the wife dis- 
covers what her husband has done is really fine. 
The book is well worth reading. [Copeland & 
Day. $1.00.] 

An American Nobleman. 

Just what William Armstrong is trying to 
show in An American Nobleman we have been 
at a loss to discover. Abel Long, the hero, is 
the ** nobleman," and for an ignorant native of 
the "sas'fras mountain " region he certainly has 
traits which would do credit to the most culti- 
vated cosmopolitan. But he weakens towards 
the end, and, being human, comes down from 
hb high plane. Hb reverential and delicate 
care for the deserted wife of Carrico, whom he 
had always hopelessly loved, b most pathetic; 
and the woman, Josephine Carrico, b saintly 
in her patience, charity, and self-forgetfulness. 
The story is strong ; better by far than most of 
its kind located among the mountaineers of the 
Mozark region. The author b not an imitator. 
Abel, Josephine, Arty Cresner, and Ann are dis- 
tinctively original, and the situations are novel. 
[Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00.] 

The Sentimental Vikings. 
Exactly why R. V. Risley, the author of these 
Norse tales, should style his Vikings "senti- 
mental " we are at a loss to determine. Their 
emotions are rather passions of the strong ele- 
mental sort than sentiments, and they are the 
prompt precursors of violent action. When 
an " overlord " slays hb wife with the blow of a 



heavy tankard (which he has previously emptied 
of its contents) we scarcely dignify it with so 
mild a name as sentimentality. There is killing 
galore all up and down these stories, whole 
ships' crews are murdered, and the inhabitants 
of castles and villages are put to the sword, 
blood drips freely on every page, and affairs 
generally are conducted after the fine old heathen 
pattem before sentiment was invented ; and those 
who like thb sort of thing will find it just the 
sort of thing that they like, so we have no fault 
to find except with the mbnomer in the title. 
[John Lane. |i.oo.] 

For the White Rose of Amo. 

For the White Rose of Arno, by Owen Rhos- 
comyl, is another of the stories of the devotion 
of adoring but mbled people to the cause of 
the " Pretender." The phrase used as the title 
was in some- sense, not explained, symbolic of 
the unfortunate Charles Edward. The men 
chiefly concemed in this epbode were Welsh, 
and their characters and herobm are well por- 
trayed. A spirited love story has an important 
part, in which rivalry, jealousy, revenge, and 
fidelity are shown in their workings and in their 
bearing on the ending at Derby of the prince's 
intended march on London. Readers who are 
interested in that period of Englbh hbtory 
will enjoy thb spirited romance. [Longmans, 
Green & Co.] 

Kitty the Rag. 

Thb novel by " Rita " turns on the fortunes of 
a little Irbh waif of unknown parentage, who 
lives under the care and shelter of a peasant 
woman whose occupation b that of a chiffonUre, 
a buyer and seller of dbcarded scraps and mb- 
bbh. The child b beautiful and ambitious, con- 
quers an education, and in the end develops into 
an heiress and marries happily. The denoue- 
ment of the story b both improbable and theat- 
rical, but the book b readable, and has a certain 
interest which carries the reader through to the 
concluding chapter. [R. F. Fenno & Co. f 1.25.] 

On the Red Staircase. 
The bloodiest of all the bloody hbtorical 
novels produced of late b certamly On the 
Red Staircase, by M. Imlay Taylor. Streams 
of blood flow on every page, and one need not 
be a Peter Ibbetson to "see red" after closing 
the book. The plot b laid in the stormy scenes 
of murder and wholesale slaughter with which 
Peter the Great's reign began in Russia. Mr. 
Taylor's book b by no means on a level with 
the best of the recent school of hbtorical ro- 
mance, but it has the advantage of dealing with 
an unfamiliar period of hbtory, and so will 
doubtless find readers. [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.] 

Christian Vellacott. 
Christian Vellacott, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man, described in its sub-title as **a story of 
Jesuitbm, Royalbm, and Republicanbm," is 
stirring, with variety of characters and scenes, 
and written in strong, masculine style; but 
forced, unnatural, almost morbid, and in no 
respect a pleasant story. [American Publbhers' 
Corporation. 50c.] 

Three Old Maids in Hawaii. 
In thb tale by Ellen Blackmar Maxwell the 
prominent thing b the story. Judged as a story 
we do not much like it, vet it is never dull, and 
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except for a straining after effect it might be 
difficult to specify fault The local description 
is sufficient for a good background, and even 
for conveying a good mental picture of semi- 
tropical island life and scenery. The writer 
shows strong sympathy not only for the repub- 
lican government, but for the scheme of annex- 
ation to the United States. [Eaton & Mains. 
$1.50.] 

By the North Sea. 
Emma Marshall's By the North Sea is a story 
of the sort with which this industrious author 
has made us familiar, partly fact and partly 
fancy, weaving historical personages and events 
into a tapestry of quaint form and color which 
teaches lessons as well as pleases the eye. The 
historical personage in this instance is Mrs. 
Bridget Bendysh, a granddaughter of Oliver 
Cromwell, a friend of Dr. Watts, and a well- 
known character of Great Yarmouth a couple 
of hundred years ago. She lived in a house 
known by the curious name of Salt Pans, about 
a mile from the town, and made herself con- 
spicuous by her manual labor, her eccentric 
dress, and her ceremonious and stately visits to 
the great houses of the neighborhood, never 
allowing it to be forgotten or overlooked whose 
granddaughter she was. The story centers about 
her, and draws much of its picturesqueness and 
spirit from her odd figure. [Thomas Whittaker. 
*i.2S.] 



A Bride from the Bush is a breezy little story 
of a young Englishman who brought home an 
Australian wife, to the varying horror, anxiety, 
and amusement of his own people. The bride 
was certainly a remarkable young woman, bliss- 
fully untrammeled by society's laws, and the ac- 
count of her escapades, mbtakes, and final 
triumph is entertaining. The author, £. W. 
Homung, seems to get his own share of fun 
out of the events. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 

7SC-] 

The Magpie Jacket is one of Nat Gould's 
sporting novels, of which he has written now 
an even dozen. Its descriptions of fox-hunting 
and horse-racing are doubtless true to life, but 
the book cannot take high rank as a literary 
production. [George Routledge & Sons.] 

In Posie ; or^ From Reveille to Retreat, are 
many interesting incidents of army life in the 
far West, described by the wife of an army 
officer, but its inconsequent, untrained style 
gives it a curious effect taken as a whole. An 
account of events in the Civil War is intro- 
duced. The book is evidently a record of per- 
sonal experience. [The Robert Clarke Co.] 



POETET. 



Baster Bells. 
Margaret E. Sangster is pleasantly known by 
one or two published volumes and scattered 
verses in the various magazines, and her notes 
in Easter Bells, as in her earlier volumes, are 
pleasant and gentle with what we might call 
a touch of domestic pathos. We do not wish 
to say that most pathos is undomestic, but 
that species of the pathetic which clusters 
about "little shoes" and the kind word un- 
said, remembered too late, is eminently domes- 



tic, and, as such, appeals to a large class of 
the reading public. Mrs. Sangster's hymns 
and devotional pieces are well written and 
come directly from the heart, even if they do 
not speak directly to the heart " The Dearest 
One" and "A Song of the Burden- Bearer " 
are the most appealing poems in the volume. 
[Harper & Brothers, fi.25.] 

Hymns and Sonnets. 
A most remarkable volume of spiritual poetry 
is this posthumous collection of Miss Eliza Scud- 
der's poems. There was an interval of fifty 
years between the first and last poems, but the 
same spiritual fire burned in the later and ear- 
lier, and we think we are not carried away by 
enthusiasm when we say that there is a quality 
of spiritual passion in Miss Scudder's poems 
and religious fervor which we find nowhere else 
in the range of English religious poetry except 
in Miss Rossetti's. Herbert and Vaughan, the 
great masters of sacred poetry, have less of 
the emotional and fervid than have these two 
women, and it is indeed a precious quality in 
sacred verse. We should like to quote "An 
Epitaph on an Old Maid," but it is too long, 
as b "The Collect for Second Sunday after 
Epiphany " and " The Morning Watch," which 
seem to us the best poems in the volume. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 9i.oo.] 

Vigiliae. 
There is an essential unpoeticalness in the 
form of Miss M. Elizabeth Grouse's poems 
which is surprising ; we are so much more apt 
to run across form without thought in latter-day 
verse than thought without form. As an ex- 
ample we instance the following quatrain : 

Lord, none who are strong because care-free 

WUl carry a weight for another ; 
But one who 's enduring and suffering for Thee 

Has strength for hiroseli and his brother. 

The " Night " is also another specimen of this 
unpoetic handling of subjects. However, there 
is hope for the man or woman whose stumbling 
block is the external, not the internal quality; 
but when we read the essentially modem verse, 
whose method approaches perfection while 
within is nothing but emptiness, then indeed 
we feel discouraged. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.00.] 

Ballads of Revolt. 

J. S. Fletcher's Ballads 0/ Revolt will certainly 

bring him into trouble in Kansas if the bill to 

make the Ten Commandments statutory passed 

the legislature, for we have read no book in 

which the name of God is taken in vain oftener 

in the space of a few pages. There is a certain 

strength in Mr. Fletcher's poems, but they are 

crude and bitter in the extreme. Earth is a 

poor place, but heaven is worse in Mr. Fletcher's 

opinion. His heroes are mostly angels whose 

verdicts are: 

Better this day of love on earth 
Than centuries of life in hearen I 

And even of Christ Mr. Fletcher can find no 
better words than 

A poor man who dared and failed, 
A carpenter of Nazareth. 

Mr. John Lane b the daring publisher of this 
book, at $1.00. 

A Shropshire Lad. 
We cannot express our opinion of A. £. 
Housman's volume of poetry, A Shropshire 



Lady better than by quoting a few lines from 

a poem in which he attempts to explain why 

he writes such gloomy verse: 

Pretty friendship 'tis to rhyme 

Your friends to death before their time, 

Moping melancholy mad : 

Come pipe a tune to dance to, lad. 

Mr. Housman answers that, since in this world 

trouble is sure and happiness a chance, it is 

wiser " to train for ill and not for good ; " and 

as for his verse that 

If the smack is sour 

The better for the embittered hour, 

most of the heroes of Mr. Housman's verse are 
either \ymg in their graves and making from 
their "tombs a doleful sound," or else on the 
verge of suicide or on the gallows. One of the 
military poems, ** The Recruit," is good. [John 
Lane. $1.25.] 



As to Poems by F, B. Money- Coutts, "Money- 
Coutts " is such a droll and unprecedented name 
for a young poet that it is impossible not to be 
amused by it. Himself, however, Mr. Money- 
Coutts takes very seriously. His opening poem, 
"An Essay in a Brief Model," is anything but 
brief, being heavy and wordy to a degree. The 
smaller poems that follow vary^in merit, some 
of them having a good deal of grate and charm. 
An example of the best of them is a double 
quatrain called " Astronomy." [Geo. H. Rich- 
mond & Co.] 

In My Lady^s Name, compUed and arranged 
by Charles Wells Moullon, is an attractive little 
collection of love poems, classified under the 
complete range of women's names, from Ada 
to Zara. As regards the lover, we do not quite 
see why any one who cared for Mabel should 
be particularly interested in what some one else 
had said of Penelope ; but for a parlor table or 
for quotation use the little book is dainty and 
unique. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] 

We have seldom seen a more uninteresting 
poem more beautifully gotten up than The In^ 
cas, by Telford Groesbeck. The thirteen or 
fourteen full- page illustrations are beautiful and 
effective, while the reading matter which ac- 
companies them is tedious in the extreme. The 
poem describes the habits and ceremonies of 
the Incas in many pages of doggerel, and is 
totally devoid of interest. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.00.] 

Nature is evidently "all in all," as Words- 
worth says she was once to him, to Charles 
G. D. Roberts; and there is a lack of human 
interest and even of interest in humanity in his 
Book of the Native. His ballads, it is true, deal 
with humanity, but they are the least warm and 
vigorous poems in the volume. As examples 
of Mr. Roberts's characteristic mood might be 
mentioned either " July" or " An August Wood 
Road," the latter the more pictorial. [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.00.] 

Echoes from the Mountain, by C. E. D. Phelps, 
b a commonplace volume, with as few marked 
faults as marked virtues. It is divided into four 
classes — "Classical, Mediaeval, Modern, and 
Sonnets." We prefer the poems on classical 
themes, and of these " Bellerophon " is decidedly 
the best. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i.oo.] 

In the Dorian Mood, by Victor Plarr, is a 
book on a little higher plane than Echoes from 
the Mountain, but is scarcely worth the trouble 
of reading by any one who has no personal in-^-^ 
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terest in the author, though it is not unlikely 
those who are personally interested will think 
it quite a wonderful book, because it has no 
especial faults except total lack of raison tPitre, 
The "Twilight.Piece"is about the best in the 
volume. [John Lane.] 



MINOB NOTIOES. 



Small Yachts. 

With the winter season there comes a lull 
in the pleasure breeze, and the interest in yachts 
and yachting yields place for a while; but the 
time is again close at hand when there must be 
a wide demand and eager reading for such 
a work as Stephens's Supplement to ** Small 
Yachts^ a large folio of about a hundred 
pages of letter- press, and as many pages more 
of constructors' drawings, all descriptive of 
small pleasure boats built in America and 
England between the years 1890 and 1896. 
The plates include working drawings and 
complete details of construction. Any yachts- 
man, amateur or professional, any boat buUder, 
any man wishing to plan, build, or superin- 
tend the building of his own boat, will find 
in this treatise valuable material for his pur- 
pose. The author is the yachting editor of that 
delightful journal of out-of-door sports. Forest 
and Stream, [Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co. $4.00.] 

With the Trade Winds. 

Mr. Ira Nelson Morris is a young man in the 
twenties, we should say, who has recently made 
a trip to the West Indies and neighboring parts 
of South America, and in With the Trade Winds ^ 
a little book of some 150 pages, has given a sim- 
ple narrative of what he saw, which the pub- 
lishers have fitted out with excellent half-tone 
illustrations and printed in an extremely attract- 
ive form, making it altogether pretty to look 
upon and entertaining to read. The author's 
route takes in St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Martinique, St. Lucia, and Bar- 
badoes; affords glimpses of Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Cura9ao; and pays a considerable visit to 
Venezuela, with its twin chief points of interest, 
La Guayra and Caracas. It touches, of course, 
on the Venezuelan question. It nowhere goes 
deep, but glides agreeably over the surface of 
scenery and life, and irill furnish instructive 
and pleasant reading for an hour. A prettier 
little book is seldom seen, even in these days. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

The Colonial Tavern. 
Edward Field's The Colonial Tavern is a 
study in New England antiquities — antiquities 
of town and domestic life in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, for the contemplation 
of which the tavern afforded such marked facil- 
ities. If the old New England town was an 
ellipse, the meeting house was one of its foci 
and the tavern the other. From local histories, 
old nevrspapers, a mass of diaries, letters, ac- 
count books, and like materials, thoroughly ran- 
sacked, have been collected the details which 
have been wrought up into these eight chapters 
on the tavern and its keeper, its name and its 
sign, its cheer and its charges, its travelers and 
their tales, its relation to the stage coach and 
the training day, and its important — indeed, its 
political — place in the Revolution. Vignettes 
at the beginnings of chapters, and a lavish al- 



lowance of paper by the publishers, have made 
a large and handsome book out of Mr. Field's 
not very extensive text [Providence, R. I. : 
Preston & Rounds. $2.00.] 

The College Year-Book for 1896-7. 
The college world of America has become so 
large, and our college life now embraces so many 
interests, that we wonder a handbook like this 
has not been thought of before. Doubtless it 
has been thought of, but probably it has not 
been deemed practicable hitherto to prepare or 
to publish a volume that must have cost so 
much both of labor and money. It is a com- 
pactly printed book of nearly 600 pages, and its 
scope we can best indicate by printing its table 
of contents, which we do in full : 
An Alphabrtical Catalogue and De- 
scription OF all American Univer- 
sities, Colleges, and Schools of 
Learning Qualified to Confer Col- 
legiate Degrees. 
Miscellany. 

Degrees, College Fraternities, College 
Colors, College Cheers and Yells, College 
Publications, Old Universities, College Pol- 
itics, University Extension, Statistics of Ed- 
ucation, Studies of Illiteracy. 
Athletic Record. 

Track and Field, General Records, 
Games between Colleges, Intercollegiate 
Relay Races, Open Intercollegiate Games, 
Fall Games, International Athletic Con- 
tests, Rowing, Lacrosse, Fencing, Inter- 
collegiate Chess, Wheeling, Cricket, Lawn 
Tennis, Golf, Baseball, Football. 
Index of all Professors, Instructors, 
AND College Officers. 

It seems to us that this last feature — the 
alphabetical index to all collegiate officials in 
the United States — is alone worth the price 
of the book. It fills sixty pages, three col- 
umns to a page. The editor, Mr. Edwin Emer- 
son, Jr., and his associate, Mr. George H. 
Emerson, will not claim to have made a book 
which is free from omissions or errors, nor b 
it up to date at every point; but it takes with 
a large measure of success a place on the shelf 
which hitherto has been practically empty, and 
for it all workers in the college world will be 
profoundly thankful. The publishers have made 
a beautiful book of it, too. [Stone & Kimball.] 

National Epics. 
We are delighted to see a book so suited for 
introducing National Epics to young readers as 
Kate Milner Rabb*s volume. Beginning with 
the Hindu epics, Miss Rabb treats in turn the 
Greek, Finnish, Roman, Saxon, German, French, 
Persian, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish. She gives a short synopsis of each poem, 
and then specimen translations of striking pas- 
sages. Of course National Epics is merely a 
guide-post, but it is, we believe, one calculated 
to encourage and stimulate young minds into 
seeking the goal towards which it points, and in 
the freshness and the simple, elemental passion 
of the epic, there is something peculiarly salu- 
tary for our overwrought, introspective age. 
[A. C. McClurg & Co. I1.50.] 

American Orations. 
The third volume of American Orations con- 
tinues the treatment of the anti-slavery contro- 
versy, with selections from the speeches of Chase, 
Everett, Douglas, Sumner, Lincoln, Brooks, Ben- 
jamin, and Seward, and then enters on the great 
secession debates in which Hale, Wade, Toombs, 
and ]efiferson Davis are among the participants. 



Here are the words that led to the deeds of 
1861-1865. The fourth and the concluding vol- 
ume of the series is devoted to the more recent 
topics of Reconstruction, Free Trade vs. Pro- 
tection, the Currency, and the Civil Service. 
Lincoln's last and ever memorable addresses are 
here ; Beecher's Liverpool address of 1863, which 
probably encountered more and more ill-bred in- 
terruption than any other platform address of 
modem times (and the interruptions are all 
here inserted in the text) ; and other speeches 
by Pendleton, Raymond, Blaine, Sherman, Cur- 
tis, Carl Schurz, and so on. These excellent 
samples of representative American eloquence 
are re-edited by Professor Woodburn of Indiana 
University from t^e former books of the late 
Professor Johnston of the College of New 
Jersey. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. Each, $1.25.] 

Holm's History of Greece. 
The third volume of Adolf Holm's History of 
Greece^ to be completed in four, deals with the 
period extending from the fourth century B.C. 
to the death of Alexander, and so is emphasized 
not only by the figure of that great man, but by 
those of Demosthenes and Philip, by a glimpse 
of Cyrus, though only in the dbtance, by the 
Spartan supremacy, by the writings of Xeno- 
phon and Plato. The historical portraits of 
Alexander and Philip are strong and effective, 
so are the pictures of Athens about the middle 
of the fourth century, of the literature and art 
of the time, and of public law. A valuable fea- 
ture of the work is the body of critical notes 
appended to each of the twenty- nine chapters, 
which place a great deal of apparatus at the 
disposal of the student. This is a work for 
students, and is marked by German method 
and thoroughness. [The Macmillan Co. $2. 5a] 

The Law of Married Women in 
Massachusetts. 
Mr. George A. O. Ernst of the Suffolk (Mass.) 
bar has compiled a short and popular statement 
of The Law of Married Women in Massachusetts ^ 
which will assist young practitioners, tend to rec- 
tify the relations between husbands and their 
wives, and rouse the women reformers to re- 
newed efforts in behalf of the ** emancipation " 
of their sex. Its twelve chapters on marital 
rights, property rights, business rights, divorce 
rights, burial rights, and so on, are deductions 
of common law and statutory law from the mass 
of decisions; and a long table of cases cited, 
references thereto in the form of foot-notes, and 
a topical index facilitate use. A study of this 
book would save some women the expense of 
going to a lawyer, and it may be depended upon 
in the main as an authority, keeping always in 
mind, of course, the fact that "circumstances 
alter cases." [Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.] 

X Rays. 

There is probably no scientific discovery of as 
great interest to laymen as that of the X rays, 
or Roentgen rays, so called in honor of their 
discoverer. The work of Edward P. Thompson 
bearing this title is briefly an abstract of a large 
number of articles bearing on the subject, and 
of numerous experiments by many scientists, 
from Faraday to the present time. Each exper- 
iment is treated in a numbered paragraph, of 
which there are 210, giving in the majority of 
cases the date of the experiment and the journal 
in which the original article appeared. The first 
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two chapters treat of the phenomena shown at 
the anode and cathode in the open air, in com- 
pressed gases, in vacua, and the action of the 
magnet on th^ir light columns. The third chap- 
ter deals with the curious " electric images ; *' 
the fourth with anode phenomena ; the fifth to 
the thirteenth treat of the X rays proper, and 
the means used for their production. The thir- 
teenth chapter treats of the use of the rays in 
surgery, and the fourteenth of theoretical con- 
siderations of the subject. The book is intended 
for the use of students, physicians, photogra- 
phers, electricians, and others who may have 
occasion to study the subject. The method of 
giving abstracts of articles in journals, many of 
them foreign, makes the book of real value for 
purposes of reference, but makes it at the same 
time somewhat disjointed. The book is well il- 
lustrated with numerous full-page half-tones and 
smaller woodcuts. Some of the half-tones are 
exceptionally fine for X ray pictures, showing 
the bones of the hand, e, ^., quite clearly. [D. 
Van Nostrand Co. . $i.5a] 

Southern California. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, the author of that 
popular book. Ships that Pass in the Nighty is 
one of the two authors of Two Health- Seekers in 
S<nUhern California, The other is William A. 
Edwards, M.D., of Philadelphia. It is a point 
of advantage that the medical profession should 
be represented in a book whose immediate ad- 
dress is to readers out of health. Southern Cal- 
ifornia for health rather than for pleasure, we 
should say ; for while a visit to it is one of the 
delights of life, and may well be a dream with 
those who have not taken it, to settle down and 
live there, for one bom into the varieties, even 
the rigors, of an eastern climate, is a different 
matter. This little book, with its careful and 
discriminating information as to climate, seasons, 
out-of-door life, expenses, etc., is just the book 
that a great many people must be looking for, 
and at this time of the year in particular, when 
the excursion trains are on the road. It is pret- 
tily printed, and can be read through in a morn- 
ing. [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.] 

Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 
Rev. Washington Gladden's volume is a 
Fletcher prize essay on which the trustees of 
Dartmouth College may congratulate them- 
selves. Chapters like these on God's Father- 
hood, Man's Brotherhood, the Unity of the 
Sacred and the Secular, Religion and Politics, 
Public Opinion, Pharisaisms, and Trusteeships 
of Wealth must have been edifying as ser- 
mons; they certainly are edifying as here 
printed. There is nothing strikingly original 
in the treatment, but the spirit is manly, the 
information implied b large, the counsel sa- 
gacious, and the ideas such as are ruling and 
to rule more and more the present age and its 
successors. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

The Aurora Borealis. 
When you have finished Hansen's great work 
a next book to take up might well be Alfred 
Angot's monograph on The Aurora Borealis^ a 
fascinating phenomenon of which Hansen's pages 
have many reflections, but as to which not much 
has been written by the scientists, for the very 
good reason that but little is known. The 
author of the present work is a French meteor- 
ologist of distinction, and what he has to say is 



said out of large knowledge, but with the mod- 
eration and caution of the true scholar. The 
forms, characteristics, extent, positions and fre- 
quency, periodicity, and relations of the aurora 
to other meteorological phenomena are discussed 
in successive chapters, after which we have a 
comparison of the theories accounting for it, 
among which the author gives his preference 
to the electrical. The eighteen plates — not in 
color — are an addition to the text, and a very 
valuable feature of the book is the catalogue of 
auroras as seen in Europe below latitude 55° 
from 1700 to 1890, which alone nearly fills a 
hundred pages. [D. Appleton & Co. fi.75.] 

Prehistoric Man and Beast. 
The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, F.G.S., has fol- 
lowed up his very readable volumes on Creatures 
of Other Days and Extinct Monsters^ with a book 
in similar style on our own far-distant fore- 
fathers. He takes a conservative view of the 
age of mankind, allowing from 15,000 to 25,000 
years for it, and rejecting decisively " the myth 
of the great ice sheet " and the astronomical 
theories of a glacial period. But, as he allows 
10,000 years for Egyptian civilization, his lower 
limit is out of the question, and the upper limit 
seems very moderate for such a development. 
Mr. Hutchinson gives separate chapters to 
fairies and mermen (for whom he would claim 
more reality than is usually allowed), rude stone 
monuments, and ''Stonehenge not Druidical." 
The ten plates by Mr. Cecil Aldin help greatly 
in the realization of the wild beings whom Mr. 
Hutchinson describes in a thorough and interest- 
ing fashion. [D. Appleton & Co. (3.00.] 

Habit and Instinct. 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan last year delivered 
the substance of this volume as lectures in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, and elsewhere in our 
country, so that it will find a specially interested 
public awaiting it. In some sort it is a continu- 
ation of his well-known book on Animal Life 
and Intelligence^ and its original matter is largely 
made up of observations on young birds. The 
author surveys the whole field of the relations 
of instinct and habit with a strong disposition to 
deny the transmission of acquired habits, but in 
the last three chapters he seems to restore with 
one hand what he takes away with the other, for 
he holds that *' acquired modifications of struc- 
ture may permit congenital variations of a sim- 
ilar kind ; other variations being suppressed by 
natural selection." Professor Morgan empha- 
sizes the predominant part which mental evolu- 
tion has long played with the human species; 
but the evidence which he gives for believing in 
a weakening rather than a strengthening of faculty 
in the last few hundred years is sufficiently ludi- 
crous ; it consists of quotations from Mr. Glad- 
stone, as reported by Mr. W. T. Stead, the " late 
Mr. Kidd," and the even "later" Mr. Bellamy I 
It is, indeed, a weak ending of a strong and val- 
uable book. [Edward Arnold. ^.00.] 

An Essay on Comedy. 
It b rather a heavy-lightness with which Mr. 
George Meredith discourses in this small volume 
on The Idea of Comedy. There is nothing es- 
pecially new or original in his point of view, 
and there is much of his accustomed turgidity 
in point of style. This, for example: 

She (C^limene) is a fieffie coquette, rejoicing 
in her wit and attractions, and distinguisned by 



her inclination for Alceste in the midst of her 
many other lovers ; only she finds it hard to cut 
them off — what woman with a train does not ? — 
and when the exposure of her naughty wit has laid 
her under their rebuke, she will do the utmost 
she can ; she will give her hand to honesty, but 
she cannot quite abandon worldliness. She 
would be unwise if she did. 

To sort out, parse, analyze, and reunite a 
paragraph like this involves a degree of labor 
on the part of the reader which is the reverse 
of comic [Charles Scribner's Sons, fi.25.] 

Weber's History of Philosophy. 
Prof. Frank Thilly, of the University of Mis- 
souri, who has given us an excellent authorized 
translation of this history by Prof. A. Weber, of 
Strassburg University, declares that he knows 
no other book " so admirably fitted for acquaint- 
ing the student with the development of thought. 
The author combines in his person the best ele- 
ments of French and German scholarship." The 
few months that have passed since this vol- 
ume was published have already brought 
many confirmations of the translator's judg- 
ment. In some 600 ordinary octavo pages 
Professor Weber has sketched the long his- 
tory of philosophy from Thales to Spencer, 
with a sense of proportion, a thoroughness, a 
scholarship, and a candor that deserve all 
praise; modem philosophy receives its due 
share of attention; and the chapters on Kant, 
Hegel, and Evolution are among the best It 
is a manual which for the completeness of its 
grasp and the lucidity of its exposition b fairly 
to be called a masterpiece. No other history 
in brief compass is its equal. [Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $2.50.] 

The Sense of Beauty. 
In this reproduction of a course of lectures 
given at Harvard on the nature and materials of 
beauty, form, and expression, Mr. George San- 
tayana has made a noteworthy contribution to 
the English literature of aesthetics. He speaks 
of it modestly as an "attempt to put together 
the scattered commonplaces of criticism into a 
system, under the inspiration of a naturalistic 
psychology; " but it is, in truth, a book of dis- 
tinction. Not often do poets of so much power 
as Mr. Santayana treat of the laws of beauty, 
nor do such poets usually bring to the task the 
scientific knowledge and the critical penetration 
here manifest The definition of beauty ad- 
vances from that given in the first part — ** value 
positive, intrinsic, and objectified, or in less 
technical language, beauty is pleasure regarded 
as the quality of a thing " — to that given in the 
conclusion. 

Beauty, therefore, seems to be the clearest 
manifestation of perfection, and the best evi- 
dence of its possibility. ... a pledge of the 
possible conformity between the soul and na- 
ture, and consequentlv a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of the gooo. 

Mr. Santayana's firm and consistent theory of 
aesthetics we may not here develop ; but it would 
be easy to quote many specimens of sound 
thoughts felicitously expressed. [Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1 1. 50.] 



mg^ The " Lectures on Ecclesiastical History," 
delivered in Norwich Cathedral and edited by 
Dean Lefroy, will be published here by Mr. 
Whittaker. Dean Farrar deals with St Igna- 
tius and St. Polycarp; CancmMeyrick wil 
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Justin Martyr; Professor Gwatkin with Euse- 
bius, and Bishop Barry with Ambrose, these 
being among the fifteen contributors to the 
volume. Mr. Whittaker will also publish 
Captain Hinde's book on the Fall of the Congo 
Arabs, The author was attached to the expe- 
dition sent out by the Belgium Government a 
few years since, that ended in the complete 
overthrow of the Mohammedan power in the 
Congo Basin, and the book is already in a third 
edition in London. 



lOSOELLANT. 



Charades. 
There must be a "boom" in charades, for 
here are no fewer than four books devoted to 
them exclusively; enough, we should say, to over- 
stock the market. One charade now and then, 
like an olive, is a good thing to give flavor to 
a leisure hour and pastime to a roomful of 
young company; but a whole book of them, 
four books of them, " centuries " of them, — 
there would seem in that provision a suggestion 
of satiety. Mr. William Bellamy has found 
time to invent A Second Century of Charades 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.] no less clever 
and ingenious than his first hundred, though 
of varying merit, some obscure, some obvious, 
some natural, some far-fetched; one has two 
answers, another four, all will amuse and oc- 
cupy brains that have nothing more important 
to do in this needy world ai)d time of ours than 
to indulge in perplexity over useless puzzles. 
Mr. Bellamy's most formidable rival in this 
line, perhaps, is Mrs. Katharine I. Sanford, 
whose iVirw Book of Charades [James T. White 
& Co. 75c.] contains fifty- one examples. The 
best part of it seems to us the table at the close, 
where the answers to all are given in full for 
those who do not want the trouble of guessing 
any. Under the title of The Columbian Prize 
Charades [Lee & Shepard. $1.00.] Herbert 
Ingalls has collected one hundred and sixty 
more, many of which are very baffling, and 
most of which require not only an acquaintance 
with words, but a knowledge of literature, and 
therefore serve, in some degree, a useful end. 
Ten prizes are offered to the successful guessers. 
Rather the daintiest book of all under this 
head is the last to be named. At the Sign of the 
Sphinx^ by Carolyn Wells, whose rhymes are 
clever and smooth. [Stone & Kimball. $1.25.] 

Text Books. 

Phillips and Loomis's Elements of Geometry^ 
in addition to other merits as a text book, 
contains by far the finest illustrations of solid 
geometry we have ever seen in a work of its 
class. They are artistic in the highest sense, 
and make the book, despite its subject, a thing 
of beauty. [Harper & Brothers. $1.75.] 

Professor J. S. Ames of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in his JTieory of Physics^ lays down 
the premiss that for the successful presentation 
of the subject of physics to students three 
things are necessary : a text book, lectures and 
recitations, and experiments ; and the text book, 
which he believes to be in many ways the most 
important means of the three, is what he has 
undertaken to supply in this compact, compre- 
hensive, well-arranged treatise. Its five books 
treat in order of Matter, Sound, Heat, Elec- 



tricity and Magnetism, and Light, and the illus- 
trations are abundant, the definitions clear, and 
the style generally intelligible. [Harper & 
Brothers.] 

Bconomics. 

Mr. H. J. Davenport's very suggestive Outlines 
of Economic Theory is not primarily a text 
book, but each chapter has helpful introductory 
and review questions; and the numerous 
pages of quotations from standard econo- 
mists are also a valuable feature. Mr. Daven- 
port is one of the liberal school in economics, 
agreeing often with the late F. A. Walker; 
where the latter, however, made the wage-earner 
the residuary legatee of industry, our author 
adds the imprenditor (as he styles the em- 
ployer or entrepreneur), A fourth part of the 
book is devoted to ''political economy as an 
art," and here Mr. Davenport is a judicious 
reformer. His work deserves examination by 
every teacher of the science. [The Macmillan 
Co. • $2.00.] 

Mr. Logan G. McPherson's small volume on 
The Monetary and Banking Problem b one of 
the best of minor presentations of this question. 
[D. Appleton & Co. |i.2S.] 

Hygiene. 

All women will be interested in the new book 
on Beauty and Hygiene. The Complexion, 
Mouth, Teeth, Excessive Thinness, and Grace- 
ful Carriage are only a few of the subjects 
treated. In addition to other suggestions the 
little book contains 'a large number of receipts 
for " beautifiers." [Harper & Brothers. 75c.] 

Dr. Reuben Green of Boston, now in his 
eightieth year, and for fifty-six years a practic- 
ing physician with abundant opportunity to 
observe for himself the evil effects of wrong 
methods of education, of the use of narcotic 
and alcoholic stimulants, and of the neglect of 
certain fundamental laws of self-preservation, 
has written a book of Thoughts for the People, 
which embodies the result of thb observation 
and study m a few chapters of common-sense 
discussion and advice. Without especial 
originality or concentration of either thought 
or style, it yet contains many wise and practical 
suggestions, which if heeded would add to pub- 
lic and private well-being. [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00.] 

Essays. 

Vignettes, a ** miniature journal of whim and 
sentiment,** by Herbert Crackenthorpe, is writ- 
ten all over Europe and England, in Florence, 
Monte Carlo, Villeneuve, Avignon, Beam, Pau, 
Castel Sarrasin, and the Thames Embankment 
The little croquis are sharply touched and full of 
cleverness. [John Lane. $1.00.] 

A delightful book of the gentler and quieter 
sort is the third series of Mr. Austin Dobson's 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes ; a baker's dozen 
and a few more essays in the author's happy 
vein, recalling some faces, characters, lives, and 
themes of the century last past, so soon to be 
the next to the last, and so rapidly fading away 
into the distance, but fortunately not to be for- 
gotten with writing like this before us, which 
will certainly keep some memories of it alive. 
Fielding and his library. Prior and Thomas Gent 
the printer, Hogarth and Mary Lepel, and Co- 
vent Crarden as it used to be, are topics of lead- 
ing interest among these detached and for the 
most part reprinted papers. A number of pho- 



togravure portraits add to the attractions of a 
well-made book. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.oa] 

The Optimist, a collection of short, bright 
essays, originally published in The Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, by Charles Frederic Goss, 
must have been to their readers what Addison's 
Spectator was to the men of his day. Mr. Goss 
finds the brightness of ethics in trivial incidents. 
His advice is brisk, direct, practical, helpful, and 
the preservation of the papers in this permanent 
form is well worth while. [Robert Clarke Co. 
^1.25] 

Epigrams and Quotations. 

The Persuasive Hand and Other Sayings and 
Essayings, by the author of Times and Days, 
is a clever volume of epigrams, soliloquies, and 
sketches; the sort of book not to be read at 
one sitting, but rather to be taken up at ran- 
dom and sipped a few minutes at a time. The 
writer b certainly a keen inspector of life, and 
the book holds among warmer things some very 
polished j:ynidsm. As brief examples of its 
contents we quote the follo'wmg: "A sigh is 
the giving up the ghost of a hope.** "Un- 
selfishnesses — little suicides.** "A child is a 
beautiful promise that never is kept*' [Lon- 
don: The C his wick Press.] 

Quotations for Occasions is a merry and useful 
volume compiled by Katharme B. Wood, of the 
editorial staff of the Century Dictionary. In 
the space of 217 pages are some 2,500 quota- 
tions appropriate for dinner menus, programs, 
tea-drinkings, bicycle meets, arts, professions, 
etc. What a boon for the entertainer, who 
will no longer have to rack his brains, hunt 
vainly through more solemn collections, and 
finally in despair perpetrate a series of au- 
dacious quotation frauds! [The Century Co. 
$1.50.] 

Out-of-Door Sketches. 

A-Birding on a Bronco is about California 
birds, of which Florence A. Merriam writes dain- 
tily and lovingly, and of which beautiful photo- 
graphs are given, with drawings from life by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The writer had no f^n 
— fortunately — but an opera glass, Ridgway's 
manual, a notebook, enthusiasm, knowledge, ob- 
servation, tact, patience, and love for her pur- 
suit. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

My Village is not Miss Mitford*s "village,'* 
but a small hamlet on the French seacoast, to 
which Mr. £. Boyd Smith, a Boston artist, has 
been resorting in summer seasons. The illus- 
trations, 1 50 in number, are by the author, fifty 
of them in monotint by a new process, etched 
on a porcelain plate coated thinly with black 
paint, and the impression taken from that by 
pressure from the palm of the hand. The re- 
sults are unequal in merit, but the best are very 
good, and the French peasant type, of which 
Mr. Smith has evidently made long and care- 
ful study, is excellently well indicated. [Charles 
Scribner*s Sons. $2.00.] 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott, in Birdland Echoes, 
groups hb feathered neighbors and friends 
geographically rather than sjrstematically ; has 
"birds of the mill-pond, the lowlands, the 
fields, the woods, and even the dusty high- 
ways ; ** has a chapter on " The Inspiring 
Sparrows," another on those that especially 
haunt our gardens, like the oriole, nut- 
hatches, and others; gives a chapter to the 
warblers, and one to the snipes, plovers,^and 
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their kind ; and closes with the winter birds. 
Pleasant reading is made attractive by eighty 
illustrations. [J. B. Lippmcott Co. $2.00.] 

The author of In the Tiger Jungle is the Rev. 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, a missionary of many 
years from the American Reformed (Dutch) 
Church to India; and under this title he has 
collected some twenty sketches of his life in his 
far-away field of labor, full of the landscape and 
of the native character of India, of the hardships, 
perils, and excitements to which his service has 
been subjected, strongly flavored with a pro- 
nounced personality, imbued with a stalwart 
Christian faith of the old style which it is 
refreshing to meet with, and illustrated with 
eight good half-tones. [F. H. Revell Co. 
Ii.oo.] 

Mr. Laurence Hutton's Literary Landmarks of 
Rome applies to that city the same treatment 
which he has lately expended on Venice and 
Florence, but the result is a less interesting 
book than either of the others. He would say 
because of the subject, we should say for other 
reasons. The three books together are, how- 
ever, a useful set for visitors. [Harper & Broth- 
ers. $i.oa] 

History. 

Dr. Daniel B. Brinton's Myths of the New 
Worlds a study of the mythology and symbolism 
of the North American Indian, and long ac- 
knowledged as an authority for every investi- 
gator of ethnological problems, shows in its 
new form a thorough revision, some rewriting, 
and about fifty pages of new matter, thus bring- 
ing it up to date. Its interest for the general 
reader is hardly less than its importance for 
the scholar. [David McKay. $2.00.] 

Revolutionary Defences in Rhode Island is a 
handsomely printed volume, written by Edward 
Field, provided with maps, plans, and illustra- 
tions, in which State and ancestral pride will 
alike rejoice. Copies of old documents are 
given in full, which will delight the Rhode 
Islanders. To the public at large the book 
will be chiefly valuable as showing how thor- 
oughly historical research can be conducted. 
[Preston & Rounds.] 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg's stirring, patriotic ad- 
dresses under the title Makers of the American 
Republic^ when delivered as lectures, roused en- 
thusiasm ; better still, a spirit of loyalty to free- 
dom and religion. Many of them state in two 
or three lines the distinct contribution to Amer- 
ica of different races, as, e. g,^ Virginia contrib- 
uted '* men and measures," the Scotch, persist- 
ence, truth, principle. The characterization of 
Columbus and of the results of his life does not 
make him much of a hero, but the facts are 
stated without bitterness. [£. B. Treat $1.50.] 

There are other summaries of Greek history 
than the late Dr. William Smith's Smaller His- 
tory of Greece^ but there are none better, and a 
new edition revised, enlarged, and in part re- 
written by Mr. Carleton L. Brownson of Yale 
University, puts this admirable little handbook 
in the very front rank of helps of its kind, and 
makes it almost indispensable to those who wbh 
to refresh their minds at the least expense with 
regard to the past of that little land which is 
just now filling so large a place in the world's 
eye. Ancient and classic Greece only is in- 
cluded, down to the second century B.C. There 



are maps, illustrations, and an index. [Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00.] 

Religious. 

Mr. Walter Adeney's How to Read the Bible 
is a small book of practical suggestions for 
Sunday school teachers and other unprofes- 
sional users of that collection of Scriptures, 
founded upon the ground of modern criticism, 
liberal in tone, and in the main judicious and 
helpful. [Thomas Whittaker. soc.] 

According to Ida C. Craddock The Heaven 
of the Bible is one and the same with Paradise, 
is a city in a garden or a garden in a city, has 
vegetation, raises grapes, palm trees, and flax, 
is provided with salt water, etc., etc. If any 
one wants to see how the realism of the Book 
of the Revelation looks when accepted literally 
let him turn over the pages of this curiosity. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. 50c.] 

The Gospel in Brief according to Count 
Tolstoi, a translation of the teachings of Jesus 
from the original Greek, has both interest and 
inspiration. This is an abridged form of the 
larger work, leaving out all description of 
events, but containing a preface, summary, and 
recapitulation, which appeal powerfully to the 
individual conscience. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
^1.25.] 

New Editions. 

The late Sidney Lanier's Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Lectures on The English Novell first 
publbhed in 1883, were his last literary work, 
excepting one trifle. They are the final and 
ripened fruit of his genius, for that Mr. Lanier 
was a man of genius we think is coming to be 
admitted, though note of the fact had hardly 
been taken while he lived. Tardy recognition 
is, however, better than none, and the star of 
his fame is still rising. A thorough revision of 
the text has been made for thb new edition from 
new plates, several omitted passages have been 
restored, and a table of contents has been added. 
A change in editorship has doubtless resulted in 
advantage to the completeness and authority of 
a work which deserves the careful reading of all 
students of the higher forms and principles of 
English literature. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.00.] 

We have a third edition of the Rev. Arthur 
Went worth Eaton's The Heart of Creeds^ a sur- 
vey from the extreme liberal point of view of 
the historical grounds of Christianity. [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00.] 



Now is a good time to read Dr. Jameson*s 
Raid, a simple statement of facts by the Rev. 
James King, with a map and some statistical 
tables. [George Routledge & Sons, soc.] 

The same remark may be made of Mr. 
Lewis's Primer of Football, with its striking 
illustrations from instantaneous photographs; 
a text book which, if it has not been, we pre- 
sume will be, adopted in the official curriculum 
of all colleges, universities, theological semi- 
naries, academies, and we do not know but all 
women's colleges, in this world and the next. 
[Harper & Brothers.] 

Examination of the second and third and 
fourth volumes of the New American Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopadia Britannica, publbhed 
by the Werner Co. of Buffalo, confirms the 
impression produced by inspection of the first, 
namely, that the matter is a good deal better 



than the form. The form is cheap looking 
almost in the extreme, but the text is really 
good, and furnishes an encyclopaedic directory 
to a wide range of strictly American topics 
which will meet the common wants of the peo- 
ple. The article on electricity b an example 
of the more elaborate treatment of subjects, 
and many of the briefest articles do justice to 
their themes. The portraits are often like- 
nesses, but sometimes parodies. It b a pity 
that the mechanical coarseness with which thb 
work b presented could not have been a little 
refined. 

There b rather a surprbing degree of fresh- 
ness to the issues of Scribner*s Magawine for 
the twelve months of 1896, when seen for the 
first time bound up into their two handsome vol- 
umes, with all their varied reading matter and 
the accompanying stores of beautiful and often 
brilliant illustrations. The employment of the 
arts of the chrom-lithographer in the embellish- 
ment of such a publication b a dangerous ex- 
periment, but we are bound to say that Scrib- 
ner's stands the test remarkably well. No 
effects of color, however, can excel in beauty 
the plain black and white of many of the en- 
gravings in these volumes. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— The Lark, that curious little nondescript of 
the San Francisco literary sky, has soared for- 
ever away, and bids the world good-by with a 
last poster which b at least expressive of the 
regret with which its dbappearance is to be 
regarded. During the two years of its life The 
Lark has easily led the procession of fantastics, 
and it will be missed if it is not mourned. Its 
editor, Gelett Burgess, and its publisher, William 
Doxey, have dbplayed both invention and in- 
genuity in its contents and its design, and there 
b no bird now on the wing that can exactly 
follow in its flight or imitate its note. Farewell, 
quaint songster of the Pacific. We have picked 
up the feathers you have dropped and shall see 
that they are preserved. 

— Among the spring announcements of Charles 
Scribner's Sons we find a new military series to 
be bsued by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co. of London, early volumes in which will be 
With the Royal Headquarters, iS'^o to iS'^i, Let- 
ters on Strategy, Napoleon as a Strategist, and 
the Art of War; The Early Greek Philosophers, 
a series of original texts collected and edited 
by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale University ; 
Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy, by Wil- 
liam J. Anderson ; a new edition of the Countess 
Cesaresco's Italian Characters in the Epoch of 
Unification; a narrative of sporting adventures 
in South Africa by Dr. Schultz; Sir Martin 
Conway's important work on Spitzbergen ; and 
a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Hardy's book 
about book-plates. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce an Analytic 
Geometry for Technical Schools, by Professor 
Lambert of Lehigh University. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a Stu- 
dents' Edition of Bryant's translation of Homer's 
Iliad in one volume at |i.oa 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation 
a book by Dr. E. R. L. Gould of New York, 
entitled The Housing Problem — an addition to 
the ** Library of Economics and Politics," which 
already includes many volumes. 
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— Bonnel], Silver & Co. have ready Sunbeam 
StorieSf a book for children, by Annie Flint, 
with pictures by Dora Wheeler Keith. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce Th£ King 
of the Park, by Marshall Saunders, the chief 
lessons of which are kindness to animals and 
the importance of giving young children the 
right training. Miss Saunders is the author of 
Beautiful Joe, 

— A. C. McClurg & Co. have in preparation 
Notes on Nicaragua, by Mr. Henry I. Sheldon, 
a business man of Chicago who has recently paid 
visits to the canals of Suez, Kief, and Manches- 
ter, as well as to the isthmus which it is now 
proposed to cut, and who has come to the con- 
clusion that the Nicaraguan Canal is both ad- 
visable and feasible. The book will be fully 
illustrated. 

— Into an Unknown World \s the fifty-second 
book written by ** John Strange Winter," Mrs. 
Stannard. 

— Professor Nash of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School in Cambridge, Mass., has decided 
upon the title for his new book. It will be Gen- 
esis of the Social Conscience; its aim an exposi- 
tion of the relation between the establishment of 
Chrbtianity in Europe and the social question. 
Professor Nash has won a place among the 
younger American scholars which will insure for 
the lectures presented in this volume a respect- 
ful attention. 

— We have received from the American Pub- 
lishers' Association of Chicago the prospectus 
of a new Encyclopedia of American Biography of 
the Nineteenth Century, which, if thoroughly 
edited, may be a work of great value. We need 
a national biography and dictionary of wide 
compass and brief statement, combining fair- 
ness with accuracy, and this attempt to fill the 
gap will be awaited with interest 

— The Macmillan Co. announce The Myths 
of Israel, by Amos K. Fiske. 

— Mr. E. S. Willcox of Peoria, 111., announces 
an edition of 300 copies of a work on The He- 
brews in Egypt and Their Exodus, by Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer of Trieste. 

— The Baker-Taylor Co. announce The Ro- 
mance of a Jesuit Mission, an historical novel, 
the scene of which is laid in Canada in the 
middle of the seventeenth century; also Shall 
We Contittue in Sin t which, being by the Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, we presume is not a novel 
of the "Albatross" order. 



FOBEIQir NOTES. 



— The Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp has now 
edited for the first time from the unique MS. of 
Thomas of Monmouth The Life and Miracles of 
St, William of Norwich, a dding an introduction, 
translation, and abundant notes. This interest- 
ing mediaeval record was only discovered some 
nine years ago. [Cambridge University Press.] 

— Two important collections of book plates 
have just been sold at auction in London. 

—The Keats MSS. fetched high prices at 
their sale in London. The Endymion, in 181 
pages, brought 695/., and the Lamia, 26 leaves, 
305/. 

— The AtkentBum says that the life of the 
late Lord Tennyson by his son has gone to 
press, but will not be published until next 
October; then in two volumes, full of ''con- 
centrated material." 



— The fourth and concluding volume of the 
late Canon Liddon's Life of Dr. Pusey will 
appear in the autumn, under the editorship of 
Mr. Johnston of Cuddesdon and Dr. Wilson of 
Keble. 

— Mr. G. A. Aitken will edit and Mr. Nimmo 
will publish a new edition of the Spectator in 
eight monthly volumes, copiously annotated, 
and fitted out with numerous engraved portraits 
and other illustrations. 

— Mr. Stopford A. Brooke's next literary 
work, in which he will have the collaboration 
of Mr. Perceval Graves, will be an anthology of 
Anglo- Irish poetry, which will be published by 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

— A writer calling himself ''Imperialist" has 
given to the English public, through Chapman 
& Hall, A Biography and Appreciation of Cecil 
Rhodes, which may be taken as an antidote to 
Olive Schreiner's story of Trooper Peter Halket, 
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X3^ All Books and pamphlttt received by the Litbraky 
World are tniered wtder the above heading. Further 
notice ef any fublication i$ dependent n^en its impprtance. 



Biography. 

Edward CRACRorr Lbprov. His Ufe and Poems, in- 
dudlng a Reprint of Echoes from Theocritus. By Wilfred 
Austin GilL John Lane. ^1.50 

Ulyssbs S. Grant. CouTerMtions and Unpublished 
Letters. By M. J. Cramer. Eaton & Mains. 90a 

Southbrn Statrsmbn or thr Old RfewB. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, Stephens, Toombs, 
and Jefferson Davis. By William P. Trent T.Y. CrovrcU 
& Co. |a.oo 

Mbmoribs or Hawthorns. By Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ^2.00 

A Young Scholar's Lbttbrs. Behig a Memoir of 
Byron CaldweU Smith. Edited by D. O. Kellogg. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. %\,*% 

MsMOiRs or Baron Lsjrvnr. Translated and Edited 
by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Longmans, Green & Co. a vols. 

Bdncmtional. 

Frobbsl's Educational Laws roR all Tbachbrs. 
By lames L. Hughes. International Education Series. 
D. Appleton & Co. ^1.50 

School Managbmbnt and School Mbthods. By 
Joseph Baldwin. International Education Series. D. 
Appleton & Co. ^1.50 

Thb Aurora Borbaus. By Alfred Angot Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. D. Appleton ft Co. ^t.75 

First Rbadbr. iEsop and Mothbr Goosb. By Louis 
P. Nash. Thompson, Brown & Ca 30c 

Thb World AND Its Pboplb. BookVL Ufe in Asia. 
By Mary Cate Smith. Series of Geographical Reading 
Books. Edited by Larldn Dunton. Silver, Burxlett & Co. 

Fiction. 

Thb Falcon or LANciAC. By Isabel Whiteley. Cope- 
land & Day. $1.50 

Thb Apb. thb Idiot, and Othbr Pboplb. By W. C. 
Morrow. J. B. Uppincott Co. ^1.35 

Thb Man Who Wins. By Robert Herrick. Charies 
Scribner's Sons. 75c. 

Brokbn Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. John 
Lane. 

Charity Chancb. By Walter Raymond. Dodd, Mead 
&Co. '^,.,5 

Wilt Thou Havb This Woman? By J. Madaien 
Cobban. J. B. Uppincott Co. $1.00 

Thb Dbvil-Trbb or El Dorado. By Frank Aubrey. 
New Amsterdam Bocric Co. ^1.50 

A Transatlantic Chatblainb. By Helen Choate 
Prince. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. ^1.35 

A Pbarl or the Rbalm. A Story of Nonsudi Pahu:e 
in the Reign of Charies I. By Anna L. Glyn. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ^1.35 

Thb FAsaNATioN or thb Kino. By Guy Boothby. 
Rand, McNally ft Co. ^1.35 

Hiram GoLr's Rbugion ; or, the " Shoemaker by the 
Grace of God." By George H. Hepworth. E. P. Dutton 

ft Co. 3SC 

Stbphbn Lbsoombb. Bachelor of Arts. By Jolius H. 
Hurst. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.50 

Thb Spirit op an Ilunois Town and thb Littlb 
Rbnault. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Houghton, 
Mifflin ft Co. %f.ss 



Thb Pomp of thb Lavilbttbs. By Gilbert Parker. 
Lamaon, Wolffs ft Co. $1.35 

Pbrpbction City. By Mrs. Open. Appletons* Town 
and Country Ubrary. 50c. 

ScARLBT OR Whitb. By WUIU Mills. Authors* Pub 
lishing Association. % i .00 

Eybs Likb thb Sba. By Maurus Jokai. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 50c. 

A WiLUNG Transgrbssor and Othbr Storibs. By 
A. G. Plympton. Roberts Brothers. $1.25 

A Marital Liabiuty. By Elizabeth Phtpps Train. 
J. B. Uppincott Co. 73c. 

About Cathbrinr db Mbdici. By H. de Balzac. 
Translated by Clara Bell. l*he Macmillan Co. ^1.50 

Thb Wbll-Brlovrd. A Sketch of Temperament By 
Thomas Hardy. Harper ft Brothers. ^1.50 

Thb Mistrbss of thr Ranch. By Frederick Thickstun 
Clark. Harper ft Brothers. 

Thb Ambrican Claimant and Othbk Storibs and 
Skbtchbs. By Mark Twain. Harper & Brothers. 

A MoDBRN Corsair. By Richard Henry Savaee. * 
Rand, McNaUy ft Co. ^ ^c' 

A Woman op Thirty. By H. de Balzac. Translated 
by Ellen Marriage. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 

LoviCB. By the Duchess. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.35 

Thb King, thb Kna vb, and thb Donkby. By Pythias 
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OTJBA IN WAE TIME * 

UNDER covers of boards papered in 
brown and stamped in letters of dull 
red and staring black as large as a poster's ; 
fronted with a title-page which is typed as 
sensationally as the column headings of a 
New York morning newspaper ; and f rontis- 
pieced with a realistic picture of the slaugh- 
ter, called by courtesy the military execution, 
of Rodriguez, the Cuban patriot insurgent ; 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis's pen in 143 
pages, reenforced by Mr. Frederic Reming- 
ton's pencil in twenty-four pictures, here 
presents a report on the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, rebellion, or war, whatever be the 
name by which it is called. "In the days 
of peace," says Mr. Davis, " Cuba was one 
of the most beautiful islands in the tropics, 
perhaps in the world." Now "the beauty 
of the landscape is blotted with the grim 
and pitiable signs of war." The situation, 
summed up in a single paragraph, is this: 

The Spaniards hold the towns, from which 
their troops daily make predatory raids, in- 
variably returning in time for dinner at night. 
Around each town is a circle of pacificos [that 
is, non-belligerents under surveillance] doing no 
work, and for the most part starving and dis- 
eased, and outside, in the plains and the moun- 
tains, are the insurgents. 

In one chapter Mr. Davis thus depicts 
the sorry and pitiable condition of the 
island in this time of a conflict which has 
violated almost all the laws of civilized 
warfare; in another he portrays the un- 
happy fate of the poor "pacificos," ground 
between the upper and nether mill-stones, 
as it were; in another he describes the 
tragic fate of Rodriguez, which he wit- 
nessed with his own eyes, shot to death 
like a dog, in the mists and dimness of 
the early morning; in another he inspects 
and delineates the "trocha," that boule- 
vard of defense, that double line of abattis, 
barbed wire, and blockhouses, which has 
been constructed by the Spaniards across 
the island about at its middle from Jucaro 
on the south to Moron on the north ; a 
modern Chinese wall fifty miles in length, 
cutting the island in two, an ingenious de- 
vice of the engineering devil of modern 
warfare, an impassable barricade which no 
American before Mr. Davis had been per- 
mitted to see, but he, under cover of a 
permit from General Weyler, singularly 
enough not only to see, but inspect along 
its whole length, to make drawings of, and 
to photograph. One more chapter of hor- 
rors has for its subject the atrocities of 
this inhuman and melancholy conflict, upon 
the historical reality of which Mr. Davis 



insists; and a final chapter examines into 
the Cuban's right to search American ves- 
sels, like the "Olivette," and vigorously, 
vehemently, almost fiercely calls upon Con- 
gress and the Administration of the United 
States to interfere. All of which Mr. Rem- 
ington lights up with his portraits of savage- 
looking Cuban officers and men, with har- 
rowing pictures of the suffering, the dying, 
and the dead, and with sundry scenes and 
incidents of the cruel and desolating con- 
test 

This is a journalist's book, but it is more 
than a reporter's space-matter; it is an in- 
dictment, a testimony, a brief for the pros- 
ecution, an argument, and well-nigh a ver- 
dict and a sentence all in one. It will take 
a cool head, a hard heart, and a stiff resolu- 
tion to lay it down after reading it through 
without the conviction that this butcherous, 
bloody, disastrous struggle has gone on long 
enough, and that it is high time for the spec- 
tators of the fray to interpose and put a stop 
to it, not on political grounds, but out of 
deference to the merest instincts of the 
brotherhood of man. 
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IN THE FIRST PEE80N.* 

MISS MARIA LOUISE POOL has 
against her name quite a list of books, 
full of good nature and common sense, with 
flashes of passion and tragedy that bring 
out in greater contrast her stand for puritan 
simplicity of strength. Her puritanism is 
mellowed and tolerant, but it has the essence 
of the fundamental principle that, since in 
the long run we must be good, therefore it 
does not pay to be bad. Miss Pool delights 
in picturing a woman whose good instincts 
carry her safely through the temptations 
with which she struggles. Such a woman 
may not necessarily be indigenous to New 
England, but a good many such are found 
here, and it is here that Miss Pool finds her. 
She sympathizes with women more, some 
would say, because she understands men 
less. But to her, women are the more likely 
to have a native spirituality, and the men to 
be more natively materialistic. Miss Pool 
commits no crime of preaching. Her keen 
sense of humor saves her from this. In- 
deed, we suppose many might read and 
enjoy her without being uncomfortably 
touched by any " lesson." 

What we have been saying may be spec- 
ially applied to a book which we consider 
her best expression — and it is as yet her 
latest — In the First Person, The signi- 
ficance of the title lies in the fact that the 
heroine tells her own story — a more suc- 
cessful plan than that carried out with a 
similar character in another of her books, 
Mrs. Gerald, who is delineated in the third 
person. Wilhelmina Armstrong, this coun- 
try girl with the wonderful voice, tells us of 
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the prima donna who got hold of her and 
made her understudy ; and of the passionate 
love which Vane Hildreth, the beautiful 
young tenor, laid at her feet. Without a 
single impure suggestion, there is forced 
upon us the tawdriness of that love to the 
bright illusion of which even this puritan 
maiden yielded for a time. 

The prima donna sends Wilhelmina — or 
Billy, as she is regularly called — to Mar- 
ches!, in Paris, and Billy goes, with her 
mother, whole-hearted, but tending, if we 
may so conclude from an obscure hint at 
the very last, toward a real affection at some 
time in the future for a possibly chastened 
and worthier Vane Hildreth. 

Billy's father is a horse-trader of Yankee 
sharpness. For a long time Billy cannot 
see that her father has any faults, though it 
grieves her that he should seem to dislike 
her after her refusal to marry as he wishes. 
The author, however, is merciless with him, 
and — if the reader will please excuse us 
for saying so — she "walks right into him" 
without any gloves at all; so the latent 
poverty of his character comes quickly to 
view when he finds himself checkmated, and 
he dies of spleen and drink. Billy's mother 
is a Second Adventist, gentle, and with a 
strong influence over Billy. 

Miss Pool is excellent. The range of 
her characters may be limited and open to 
the charge of a certain repetition, but those 
whom she portrays she has shrewdly 
studied, and her manner of presenting them 
is convincing. 



THE OUTGOING TUEK* 

THIS handsomely printed and most 
eflFectively illustrated octavo is a book 
of the hour, to be read with attention by 
every one wishing to get all possible light 
on the scene of events in the East, and to 
be best prepared to follow their course, 
whatever that may prove to be. The author 
we know favorably from his Chitral Cam- 
paign, and this record of personal observa- 
tions in the Balkan Provinces, freshly made, 
is a contribution to our materials for an 
understanding of the present situation of 
"Turkey in Europe," the value of which 
will be quickly recognized. 

By the "Outgoing Turk" Mr. Thompson 
means the Turk viewed not as a private indi- 
vidual, nor even as a Mohammedan, but 
strictly as an official; for in Bosnia and 
Hercegovina — as he spells that name — 
" a third of the people are still Mohamme- 
dans, protected in all their rights, and with 
full liberty to worship without insult and 
without restraint." " These provinces," he 
goes on to say, 

have not been annexed by Austria. They have 
only been occupied by her for the enforcement of 
order. Nominally they still form part of Turkey, 
and are under the sovereignty of the Sultan; 
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but the Pashas and Turkish officials, ''one and 
all, bag and baggage,*' have been cleared out, 
and the government is entirely in Austrian hands. 

Let the Turk keep on going until officially 
he gets out of Europe altogether, is the 
covert if not the explicit recommendation 
of this book, of which here follows the 
whole in a nutshell in the words of the 
author : 

I traveled last summer through Bosnia and 
the Hercegovina, by carriage and post-cart, more 
than eight hundred miles, not along the main 
lines of communication, but through the out- 
lying mountainous districts, far removed from 
tne line of rail, seldom visited, except by officials 
during theu- periodic tours of inspection. The 
people have been disarmed, and owing to that, 
and to the excellent system of gendarmerie, 
perfect security prevails throughout the land. 
The peasants, it is true, are poor and backward ; 
that IS only to be expected, after the centuries 
of oppression they have had to endure; but 
every effort is being made to improve their lot. 
Everywhere I went I found that the resolute yet 
kindly rule of Baron Appel and Baron Kut- 
schera had produced a wholesome effect. 

" Balkans " is the Turkish word for forest- 
covered mountains. 

Mr. Thompson's main object is to show 
" how great a transformation can be effected 
by twenty years of resolute Christian govern- 
ment in a country which before that was in 
a terrible condition." A map of Bosnia at 
the present time, and copies of two old 
maps, one of date 1696, the other 1725, 
assist this purpose, as do greatly the more 
than seventy half-tones, ranging in size from 
a full page to vignettes inserted in the text, 
giving views of towns and scenery, portraits 
of peasants, and representations of cos- 
tumes, national sports, and customs. Many 
of these are really beautiful, and charm the 
eye as well by the fineness of their execu- 
tion as by the interest of their subjects. 

After a survey of the condition of Bosnia 
now and as it was before the Austrian 
occupation, visits are paid to various points 
of interest, among them Serajevo, to which 
two chapters are devoted. There is a 
chapter on the schools for girls and the 
condition of woman in general ; and in other 
chapters are treated such topics as the 
towns of Sebenico and Prejedor, Turkish 
baths and hot springs, the gradual changes 
which Mohammedanism is undergoing, the 
life of the Austrian officials as compared with 
that of similar officials in India, Armenian 
massacres and English intervention, the 
relation of Cyprus to the Eastern question, 
Macedonia, and the natural policy of both 
Austria and England. 

All of this, of course, was written before 
the present critical juncture of affairs was 
reached, but it may well be taken as a line 
of approach, and places the reader at the 
center of causes and preliminary events 
whose development all Europe is now watch- 
ing with feverish anxiety and the rest of the 
world with lively concern. 

Bosnia and Dalmatia, Hercegovina and 
Montenegro, are seen in this volume under 
a powerful search-light, as it were, with 



Greece in the near distance and Crete in 
the far, and the shadow of the unspeakable 
Turk lying over all. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP THEISM.* 

THE second series of Professor Eraser's 
Gifford Lectures are worthy of the son 
of a philosophic race, whose three historic 
names adorn the title page. Only a Scotch- 
man could have written these ten able, and, 
in many ways, original lectures. When a 
Scotchman desires to make himself under- 
stood on a question of metaphysics, he can 
achieve his object as none other can. The 
reason is not far to seek. The learned Ger- 
man, the conservative Englishman, the bril- 
liant Frenchman, write for a class. They 
address themselves, almost exclusively, to 
men of the school and the university ; men 
skilled like themselves in classical and 
philosophical research. Not so the Scot. 
For three centuries he has been trained to 
address an audience which compromised 
laird and plowman. Not only in the college 
and the manse, but by the cottage hearth, 
have his opinions on the universe, on things 
temporal and things eternal, been weighed 
and criticised. We believe that it is because 
of this wellnigh national audience that the 
Scotch metaphysician has given his work a 
color all its own. 

Let no man fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that the result of this has been a writing 
down; or that he will find Scotch philos- 
ophy easy reading because it lacks subtilty 
of thought. What has come of it is direct- 
ness and forcefulness, with a certain rela- 
tive brevity ; a getting at the heart of things ; 
the cultivation of the inclusive vision neces- 
sary to controversy. The true Scotchman 
makes a point in his mind, then turns it 
round to look at the other side. He has in 
mind an alert and argumentative adversary, 
with all sorts of objections to be met and 
answered. 

So in this valuable work one frequently 
meets with the phrase "but it may be ob- 
jected." It is the preface to the exposure 
of a weakness in the argument, which the 
reader might have passed unseen. Here it 
is brought into startling perspective — per- 
haps to be brushed away; possibly to be 
frankly admitted, and the problem left un- 
solved. Indeed, the author has endeavored 
to strike upon a sort of " via media " in the 
theistic argument Holding to the "moral 
trustworthiness of the universe," he admits 
that much of the complete theistic philoso- 
phy erected on that foundation falls short 
of logical demonstration. We have to fall 
back upon the moral reason. The final 
argument for theism rests with that; there 
is ever something to be taken on trust, on 
"what we might call authoritative reason, 
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instead of perfectly understood reason." 
That is to say, the author realizes the limi- 
tations of the human understanding, and 
shapes his theistic faith thereto; carefully 
steering away from the doctrine of nescience 
as expounded by Mr. Spencer and the " un- 
knowable " school of philosophy. 

Thus far are we brought by the first half 
of the volume. The second section deals, 
for the most part, with evil, considered as 
an imperfection in a supposedly perfect uni- 
verse. It is not so much the originality of 
thought which attracts us at this point as 
the clearness of the argument and the judi- 
cial attitude. The necessity of evil in a 
world peopled by moral persons and not by 
unmoral things is ably maintained. To 
adapt a phrase familiar in American politics, 
"it is a condition which confronts us, not 
a theory." We have to explain the world 
as we find it, not as we conceive it might 
have been created. Towards this explana- 
tion the author has labored in these ad- 
dresses, and his able and unprejudiced en- 
deavor merits all praise. 



MISS FIONA HAOLEOD'S TALES * 

WE have received from the Edinburgh 
publishers, who quaintly style them- 
selves Patrick Geddes & Colleagues, and 
who do business at the Outlook Tower, 
Castle Hill, in that picturesque and incom- 
parable Scottish capital of theirs, the three 
volumes of the newly edited, rearranged, 
and somewhat enlarged collection of Tales 
by Miss Fiona Macleod, the strong and 
striking poet whose verse has lately been 
reviewed in these columns, and the grow- 
ing interest in whom has stimulated this 
fresh provision for the gratification of her 
admirers. Her materials and the flavor of 
her writing, both verse and prose, arc un- 
common, and the taste therefor requires to 
be cultivated like that for curry ; but their 
power and pathos are undeniable, and the 
tales, like the poems, introduce the reader 
to a world not often visited even by the 
adventurous fictionists of our time. It is 
the world of the northern isles of lona and 
Staffa, of the larger Orkneys and the whole 
Hebrides, the world of the god Odin and the 
mythical Ossian, the world of the Northmen, 
of savage rock-bound shores and sweeping 
storms and rolling nightwrack, of the har- 
per and the minstrel, of princesses and 
chieftains, of saints living in sea caves 
with their long white hair, of rude deeds 
of daring and brave deeds of love, of luck- 
less warriors strung up to tree-boughs by 
their yellow locks and of fair maidens 
wedded against their liking, of elfin music 
and howling wolves, of Druids and cowled 
monks, and of Prankish princes who came 
from the southlands far away. 

In all this strange world, remote in time 
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and space, Miss Macleod is at home as if 
she had been born in it, and the local color 
is heavily laid on. In her pages one almost 
reads the poems of Ossian translated into 
prose. 

One of these three volumes is Spirit- 
ual Talesy the second is Barbaric Tales, 
the third Tragic Romances, and the same 
strange strings are thrummed in each and 
the same weird music fills the ear, only in 
difiEerent combinations and ever varying 
harmonies. One listens as to a far-o£E 
sound almost unearthly in its character 
and suggestive of an unearthly origin. 
These are the romances, the tragedies, 
the teachings of an age gone forever. 
The glow upon them is like that of an 
Arctic sunset. 

Mr. Geddes and his colleagues have taste 
in the making of books, and have exercised 
it in the making of these. Paper, type, and 
margins meet the exactions of a fastidious 
reader, and the sti£E paper covers, embel- 
lished by Miss Helen Hay, and not unat- 
tractive in themselves, will easily give place 
to any more permanent binding that the pos- 
sessor may choose to substitute therefor, 
for those who like these Tales at all will 
like them very much indeed, and fall in 
love with their author, and wonder what 
she looks like, and whether she has long 
white hair or golden, or be a king's daugh- 
ter in disguise, or a figure flying on horse- 
back from the forest, or Bride herself, who 
can talk with the birds and the flowers. 
The three books together, snugly slipped 
into their box, can be had for 7s. 6d., Eng- 
lish money, or either one separately for 
2s. 6d.; and many sets, we fancy, will 
find their way to this country. 



DE TOOQUEVILLE .♦ 

HALF a century ago one of the books 
desired for public and private libraries 
was the great work of De Tocqueville on 
American democracy. It was regarded as 
reasonably fair, the result of the careful ob- 
servation of a man of candid and unbiased 
mind. The present volume, which covers 
an important period in French politics, goes 
far to strengthen the opinion formed of the 
author. 

De Tocqueville made his entrance into 
political life in 1839, ** the age of thirty- 
four; and at the very outset devoted him- 
self to the interest of his country, an incor- 
ruptible patriot, steadfast amidst all the 
upheaval of revolutionary elements, distin- 
guished for his calmness, his sane view of 
things, his mental poise, his discretion and 
caution. He filled with dignity the impor- 
tant positions to which he was chosen, with- 
drew honorably, and in 1850, in retirement 
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at his ancestral home, set about putting on 
paper some of his recollections, beginning 
with the Revolution of 1848 and extending 
to the date when he resigned his office. 

His minute recapitulation of the causes 
and circumstances of the overturning of the 
government, the methods, schemes, plots, 
and counter-plots of contending parties are 
of great value as proceeding from an on- 
looker and participant. But to those un- 
familiar with the intricacies and complica- 
tions of French politics, as well as to those 
thoroughly versed, the main interest of the 
book is perhaps in the delineations of char- 
acter, the estimate of his contemporaries 
made by a man as remarkable for his keen 
perception as for his dispassioned judgment 
and admirable gift of expression. Lamar- 
tine, whom he knew intimately, is thus 
characterized : 

I do not know that I have ever, in this world 
of selfishness and ambition in which I live, met 
a man so void of any thought of the public wel- 
fare as he. ... He is the only one wno seemed 
to me always ready to turn the world upside 
down in order to divert himself. Neither have 
I ever known a mind less sincere, nor one that 
had a more thorough contempt for the truth. 
. . . When speaking or writin|r, he spoke the 
truth or lied, without caring which he did, occu- 
pied only with the effect he wished to produce at 
the moment 

He says the world was as much mistaken 
in thinking Ledru Rollin the genius of evil 
as Lamartine the genius of good : 

Ledru Rollin was nothing more than a very 
sensual and sanguine, heavy fellow, quite without 
principles and sumost without brains, . . . even 
free from malice, . . . incapable of cutting the 
throats of any one of his adversaries, except, 
perhaps, for the sake of historical reminiscences 
or to accommodate his friends. 

To Louis Napoleon he devotes several 
pages : 

As a private individual, Louis Napoleon pos- 
sessed certain attractive qualities: an easy and 
kindly humor, a mind which was gentle ana even 
tender without being delicate, great confidence in 
his intercourse, perfect simplicity, a certain per- 
sonal modesty amidst the immense pride derived 
from his origin. ... His dissimulation, which 
was the deep dissimulation of a man who has 
spent his life in plots, was assisted in a remark- 
able way by the immobility of his features and 
hb want of expression; for his eyes were dull 
and opaque, like the thick ^lass used to light the 
cabins of ships, which admits the light but can- 
not be seen through. 

Of Madame Sand he says : 

... all her mmd seemed to have taken refuge 
in her eyes, abandoning the rest of her face to 
matter ; and I was particularly struck at meeting 
in her with something of the naturalness of be- 
haviour of great minds. 

The singular clarity and directness of 
De Tocqueville's style add a great charm to 
these recollections. It is difficult to say 
whether it is seen at its best in the vivid 
descriptions of the scenes in the street and 
hall when the Revolution was at its height, 
when men acted like wild beasts, in his fond 
picturing of his country home, or in his 
recital of events which led to a radical 
change in the government and placed him 
in the Cabinet. The lucidity of statement 
adds a great charm to a volume which must 
rank among the most valuaUe-^ontributions 
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to the literature bearing on one of the mo- 
mentous periods in the recent history of 

France. 

♦ 

ON VELDT AND PAEM * 

THAT a woman should be the author of 
a book like this is a notable circum. 
stance, though with the examples of Miss 
Bird and Miss Kingsley before us, and the 
vivid remembrance of recent writing of 
Olive Schreiner, the fact need not surprise 
us. But this is a political economist's book 
about South Africa, not a mere traveler's 
or newspaper reporter's, though it may be 
regarded as a g^rowth out of contributions 
to public journals. In form an account of 
a journey by "trek," that is, by wagon, 
through Bechuanaland and the edge of the 
great Kalahari Desert, the Transvaal, Natal, 
and Cape Colony, it is in eflFect a carefully- 
studied picture of the whole interior of the 
South African States, politically and indus- 
trially viewed, with special reference to exist- 
ing complications and embarrassments, to 
underlying resources, to prospective values, 
• and to the most promising lines of develop- 
ment. To a person intending to settle in 
South Africa, or to place investments there, 
to one planning a visit, to one wishing to get 
at the inside of the facts which constitute 
the perplexing situation of the hour, it will 
prove not only interesting but instructive 
reading of a high order. 

The book is without illustrations, but it 
is written in a graphic and picturesque 
style, and there is enough of personal ad- 
venture in it, of novel experience, of the 
perils and discomforts of "roughing" it in 
one of the newest countries of the globe, 
to relieve it from any possibility of dull- 
ness, and to invest its instructive function 
with a really entertaining quality. 

The book is not merely descriptive ; it is 
judicial, critical, discriminating, but candid 
and fair in temper so far as we have found ; 
and, one feels in its pages in the hands of 
a competent and Independent investigator, 
whose statements are to be depended on, 
and whose verdict carries the weight of 
authority. 

As examples of the specialism with which 
topics are treated we may mention in partic- 
ular the very interesting chapters on farm- 
ing in the Transvaal, the market of Johan- 
nesburg, the culture of the vine at the Cape, 
the growing and export of fruits, the whole 
general subject of irrigation, the locust 
plague, ostrich farming, the raising of 
sheep and Angora goats, and of wheat, 
forestry, and the product of tea, sugar, and 
coffee. 

The subject of irrigation is already at the 
front, and must receive more and more at- 
tention. The conditions of commerce are 
such that no one can succeed in agricul- 
ture who is not a good man of business. 
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It is better to take up government land 
than to deal with companies or agents. 
The productive power of the Cape vine- 
yards is claimed to be far in advance of 
that of any other country, soil and climate 
being peculiarly favorable. Ostrich farm- 
ing and stock raising are precarious occu- 
pations. Much of the arable land has been 
exhausted so far as cereal crops are con- 
cerned, and forests have been ruthlessly 
swept away. 

On the whole, we do not think it is a 
very inviting picture which this book gives 
of South Africa, except as a country to get 
out of. Nor does it give an American a 
kindly idea of the way the British h^ve 
managed things in the land of their polit- 
ical conquest. It does bring out in strong 
terms the patience, the skill, the honesty, 
the unselfishness, and the hard-handed in- 
dustry which will have to be expended be- 
fore South Africa can be made to blossom 
as the rose. 

SOLDIERINQ AND SUBYETINQ IN 
EAST AFEIOA.* 

IN Dr. Donalson Sgiith's Through Un- 
known African Countries reference is 
made to the railroad being built from Mom- 
basa on the East Coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and to the feasibility and the 
desirability of the extension of that rail- 
way northward from the Uganda countr}- 
to Lake Rudolf. Major Macdonald, the 
author of this other new large work on 
Africa now before us, is the English 
engineer officer who was sent out to sur- 
vey the route of that Mombasa-Uganda 
Railway, and this bulky octavo of over 
300 pages is the account of his undertak- 
ing, and of the experiences and adventures 
encountered in the course of its accomplish- 
ment. As a matter of fact, to leap to the 
conclusion of the expedition and its results. 
Major Macdonald successfully surveyed a 
route and reported that the line could be 
built at a cost of from two and a quarter to 
three and a half million of pounds sterling; 
and this railway, the completion of which 
will mean so much for the opening up of 
Central Africa, is now being built on the 
basis of his survey and recommendations. 
Major Macdonald was at Bombay in Au- 
gust, 1 891, just on the point of embarking for 
England on a three months' leave after an 
arduous seven years' service in India, when 
he received the telegraphic message from 
headquarters asking whether he would 
accept the post of chief engineer of the 
proposed survey. He telegraphed his ac- 
ceptance, sailed for England the next day, 
and at once set about his preliminary prep- 
arations. StafiF, stores, and the needed mil- 
itary escort were speedily collected, and early 
in November he was off again for Aden and 
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Mombasa, near which last-named point by 
the end of the month he had his company 
comfortably encamped. From that time 
until early in 1894 he was engaged in his 
survey; but it proved to be an enterprise 
of somewhat larger and more formidable 
proportions than a survey. His more than 
two years in the interior of East Africa, 
between Lake Victoria Nyanza and the sea, 
and in the country around the northern 
shores of the great lake between it and 
Lakes Albert and Albert Edward, furnish 
a record not only of observations and cal- 
culations, and battling with rivers, cliffs, 
valleys, and heights, but encounters with 
the natives, warfare with slavers, conflicts 
with swarms of maddening bees by day and 
prowling beasts by night, participation of 
some sort in civil wars, and resistance 
of Mohammedan agression. Major Mac- 
donald's duties as chief engineer of a 
surveying party with the theodolite, the 
compass, and the chain were thus varied 
with those of acting commissioner of 
Uganda and chief staff officer to Col. 
Sir Henry Colville, the commissioner him- 
self, in his campaign against Kabarega, the 
King of Unyoro. Military movements and 
political measures divide the attention, there- 
fore, with the more peaceful, but often har- 
assed, labors of a scientific character. 

The book as a whole gives a much mixed, 
somewhat confused, but instructive picture 
of the active, toilsome, and eventful life that 
falls to the lot of anybody who goes into the 
heart of Africa in any sort of official posi- 
tion. The value of the book is more that of 
an historical statement than of a personal 
narrative. Dramatic incident is not want- 
ing, but it is subordinate to the course of 
public affairs as guided by the arts of frontier 
diplomacy or the force of arms. The wild 
brutes of the forest and the almost equally 
wild savages of the native villages play an 
important part in Major Macdonald's pages ; 
Roman Catholics are seen pitted against Prot- 
estants, and Mohammedans against ** Chris- 
tians ; " missionaries are met with in abun- 
dance, and in general warmly praised for 
their "splendid work." A panorama of 
native tribal wars passes before the reader's 
eye, and the echoes are heard and the jar is 
felt of the disturbances in the Soudan. In 
a word, a strong light is thrown in this book 
by an eye-witness upon a fresh chapter of 
East African history, and good maps and a 
number of illustrations, a glossary, and an 
index, add to the permanent value of the 
book. 

How to Live Longer. 
Hffw to Live Longer and H^^ We Do Not Live 
Longer. By J. R. Hayes, M.D. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
>i.oo.] 

Thb is an intelligent, sensible, instructive, 
profitable book, and the careful reading of it 
will do great good in every quarter and in every 
direction. The author is no quack, but an edu- 
cated and authoritative phy^ii^an, fonnerljL a 
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Surgeon U. S. V. and Medical Director of the 
"Department of the Potomac, and now Medical 
Examiner in the Bureau of Pensions at Wash- 
ington. He has a head and a heart, common 
sense, literary skill, and power to teach. His 
book is not large, but it is packed full of use- 
ful hygienic information and practical sugges- 
tions. Consumption he shows to be the great 
scourge of the human race, but holds its eradi- 
cation to be practicable by the use of preventive 
measures as in the case of any other contagious 
disease. He has an ideal for sanitary marriages, 
and a bent towards ** homiculture,*' or the repro- 
duction of the race in the direction of improve- 
ment upon scientific principles ; but admits the 
difficulties in realizing his ideal. There is a cap- 
tal chapter on eating and digestion, another on 
the heart and the care of it, another on baths, 
and others on obesity, nervous prostration, rest 
and sleep, and Sunday. Massage b recommended 
both in health and sickness. Alcohol and to- 
bacco are treated as drugs, but are allowed 
within the limits of toleration, as are the lighter 
beers. " Beauty sleep '* is the sleep before mid- 
night. People eat more meat than is good for 
them; it should not be taken at every meal. 
And so on. Altogether, this book has char- 
acter; it is almost as good as the Bible. We 
should like to see it introduced in Sunday 
schools, for it is better and more to the point 
than some catechisms I 

Ez Libris. 

Ex Libris. Essays of a Collector. By Charles Dexter 
Alien. Illustrated. [Lamson, WolfFe & Ca I3.00.] 

Ex Ltbri*. Vol. I, No. i. [Published by the Washing- 
ton Ex Libris Society, Washington, D. C] 

If evidence were wanted of the extent to 
which the collecting and the study of book- 
plates have been carried in this country it 
would be supplied by the two publications be- 
fore us, one of which is a very luxuriously 
made volume of 156 pages, embellished by 
more than twenty engraved copper- plates, and 
the other a representative number of a quar- 
terly magazine devoted to the subject, printed 
with the widest of margins, and also illustrated. 
Together these two publications lay before the 
reader a number of typical book-plates, and will 
do much to stimulate his interest in as well as 
to feed his knowledge of this particular detail 
of every well-appointed library. We could easily 
fill a great deal more space than we can ]>ossibly 
afford with an account of Mr. Allen's volume, 
which exhibits not only a passion for its theme, 
but much research, and brings together a mass 
of information about book-plates which cannot 
easily be found except by specialists elsewhere. 
The contents are divided between the book- 
plates of Germany, France, England, and Amer- 
ica, with a preface or general introduction which 
consists of an address given by the author before 
the Graduates* Club of New Haven. Mr. Allen 
is himself an enthusiastic collector. American 
book-plates of note form an interesting group, 
and among them are to be found the plates of 
Washington, Dr. Rush, the Hopkinsons, John 
Bartram, Elias Boudinot, Henry Troth, Bishop 
Provost, Dr. East Apthorp of Cambridge, and 
a host of modem notabilities, all of whom are 
carefully indexed. Of Mr. Allen's handsome 
book but 800 copies have been printed and 
the plates have been destroyed, with 750 copies 
only left on sale, so that collectors who wish 



one — and there must be many who will — 
would do well to lose no time to secure it. 

The Flight of Charles II. 

Tht Plight of tkt Ki$tg. Being a Full, True, and Par- 
ticular Account of the Miraculous Escape of His Most 
Sacred Majesty King Charles II After the Battle of Worces- 
ter. By AUen Fea. Illustrated. [John Lane. I7.50.] 

The battle of Worcester was fought Sep- 
tember 3, 1651, between Charles H and the 
Parliamentary Army. Cromwell called his vic- 
tory "a crowning mercy,'* and Charles fied, 
with many narrow escapes from capture, first 
to Shoreham on the English Channel, and 
thence to France. The route of his flight 
through Staffordshire and Salop, Warwick- 
shire, Gloucestershire and Somerset, Wilts, 
Hants, and Sussex, looks when traced on the 
map like the zig-zag lines of a flash of forked 
lightning against the sky. It is the aim of Mr. 
Fea*s handsome and profusely illustrated book 
to follow the path of the royal fugitive step by 
step from the battle-field of Worcester to the 
little harbor of Shoreham, and thence across 
the Channel to F^champ. This he does with 
the fidelity of an historian, the taste of an an- 
tiquary, the eye of an artist, the minuteness of 
a Pepys, the loyalty of a Boswell, and the thor- 
oughness of the reporter of a "first- class*' 
modern morning journal. The towns which 
were passed on the way, the inns where " His 
Most Sacred Majesty" reposed, the chairs in 
which he sat, the beds on which he slept, the 
ladders up which he climbed, the skylights 
through which he crept, the comers around 
which he ran, the tankards out of which he 
drank, the holes behind the wainscot where he 
hid, the night-caps which he wore, the lords and 
ladies who harbored and helped him, the bridges 
which he crossed, the lanes through which he 
glided — all are described in connection with 
the flight, and not only described but depicted 
as far as possible in the excellent woodcuts 
which embellish the pages. So much for Mr. 
Fea's own photographic following of the king's 
footsteps. But that makes only a little more 
than half of the book. The rest of it is made 
up by the reprinting of five curious old con- 
temporary narratives of the event, the spelling 
of the names of persons and places in the tracts 
left unchanged, the original authorities for the 
historical recital. They supply good bits of 
local color. Altogether, this is a quaint and 
rather unique book. And the pictures, which 
include many portraits, are so many and so 
good that they make it most attractive to the 
eye, to say nothing of the typography, which 
is of the best, as the imprint of the " Bodley 
Head '* is teaching us to expect What an en- 
tertaining and instructive historical pilgrimage 
— in a small way — might be made this coming 
summer by a visitor to England with this book 
in hand, who should go over the same ground 
with its pages for his guide, hunting up all the 
localities, peering into all the old houses, iden- 
tifying as far as possible the old relk:s, and liv- 
ing over in imagination that "most miraculous 
escape" of the monarch who has been called 
"the falsest, meanest, merriest of mankind.** 
The theme is not a very lofty one — a king 
running away — but it is not without its inter- 
est for the close student of English history, 
especially for one who has a fondness for 
the personal associations of localities and the 



fragrance or otherwise of relics — old chairs, 
tables, bureaus, shoes, doublets, closets, cup- 
boards, benches, handkerchiefs, shoestrings, 
and the like. And we repeat with emphasis 
that the book is beautifully made. 

Death and Afterward. 

Deaih and Afterward. By Sir Edwin Arnold. [The 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 60c.] 

Brief as is this essay by Sur Edwin Arnold 
it contains many noteworthy thoughts and sen- 
tences. It would seem as if little new were left 
to be said on this momentous subject of death, 
discussed by thoughtful minds in all ages, theme 
of poets and of thinkers; but what Sir Edwin 
Arnold says, perhaps from his way of putting 
it, has the effect of newness, and is as comfort- 
ing as it is beautiful: 

If we were all sure what a difference it would 
make [he tells us]. A simple *' yes,'* pronounced 
by the edict of immensely developed science; 
one word from the lips of some clearly accred- 
ited herald sent on convincing authority would 
turn nine- tenths of the sorrows of earth into 
glorious joys. Many noble and gentle souls, 
which will not stoop to selfish sins, even be- 
cause life is short, live prisoners, as it were, in 
their condemned cells of earth, under what they 
deem a sentence from which there is no appeal, 
waiting in sad but courageous incertitude the 
last day of their incarceration; afraid to love, 
to rejoice, to labor, and to hope, lest love shall 
end in eternal parting, gladness in cheerless 
dust, generous toils in the irony of results ef- 
faced, and hope itself in a vast and scornful 
denial. What a change if all these could really 
believe that they are cherished guests in an in- 
termediate mansion of a benign universe, not 
doomed captives in one of its mournful dun- 
geons, and that death arrives not like "Mon- 
sieur de Paris,'* to strip the criminal, to clip his 
hair and collar, and lop away from him life and 
love and delight, but as a mother lulling her 
children to sleep, so that they may wake ready 
for play in the fresh morning. 

And again : 

I stood last year in the central aisle of the 
Health Exhibition at South Kensmgton, and 
observed a graceful English girl lost in momen- 
tary interest over the show-case containing the 
precise ingredients of her fair and perfect form. 
There, neatly measured out, labeled, and depos- 
ited in trays and bottles, were exposed the water, 
the lime, the phosphorus, the silex, the iron, and 
other various elements, perversely styled "clay,** 
which go to the building up of our houses of 
flesh and bone. As I watched the half- amused, 
half-pensive countenance, the verse came to my 
mind, " Why should it seem to you a wonder- 
ful thing, though one rose from the dead ? ** St. 
Paul was a much better physical philosopher 
than the materialists and skeptics when he de- 
clared that *' the things that are not seen are 
eternal.*' 

And once more: 

What does Nature possess more valuable in 
all that she has labored to manufacture here 
than the wisdom of the sage, the tenderness of 
the mother, the devotion of the lover, and the 
opulent imagination of the poet, that she should 
let these priceless things be utterly lost by a 
quinsy or a flux? It b a hundred times more 
reasonable to believe that she commences afresh 
with such delicately developed treasures, mak- 
ing them groundwork for splendid further living 
by process of death, which, even when it seems 
accidental or premature, is probabl^r as natural 
and orderly as birth, of which it is the com- 
plement. 

It is scarcely fair to the readers of this suggest- 
ive little volume to forestall their pleasure in it, 
so we resist what we confess to be the tempta- 
tion of further quotation. 
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The reading of a real book ought to be an event in 
one's history. — Hamilton Wright Mabir's Bo0ks and 

CuUure, 

• 

»%The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, long 
and well known to the general public as the 
editor of the Independent^ and to scholars 
as a most accomplished archxologist, has lately 
finished a course of lectures before Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland on " Babylonia, 
the Mother of Nations and of History, and Its 
Influence on the Hbtory of the World," " As- 
syria and Palestine, with Especial Attention to 
Senacherib and Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar, Daniel and Esther," ''Egypt from 
Abraham to the Exodus,'* and "Discoveries 
in Palestine, with Attention to the Monuments 
of Syria and Arabia.'' As an illustration of the 
conditions of the early peoples of those lands 
most intimately associated with the Bible, and 
a striking confirmation of accounts in the Old 
Testament, the whole series was of great inter- 
est. These lectures were given on the Florence 
Harkness Foundation, and should be published. 

»% Even the late Prof. Benjamin Jowett could 
write of Captain Mahan's work on The Influence 
of Sea Power in History^ " The book is American, 
and yet quite faultless in point of taste;'* a piece 
of snobbishness which almost tempts one to say 
of the life of Jowett just published : ** The book 
is British, and therefore not quite faultless in 
point of good manners.** 

«%Mr. Ruskin is a good preacher on the 
necessity of reading good books, but makes it 
hard for his hearers to put the preaching into 
practice because he sets the prices of his own 
books so high. 

«*«One of our exchanges intimates that the 
book, America and the Americans from a French 
Point of Viewt is **a heavy attempt at a hoax.'* 
At first we thought so ourselves, barring the 
word "heavy,** for, if a hoax, it would certainly 
be a very clever one; but on examination we 
could not see how that was possible, for its 
French authorship is distinctly affirmed more 
than once, and otherwise implied, and only on 
the ground of a downright falsehood can the 
book be divested of a genuine character. There 
is a great difference of opinion about it, but on 
the whole, after reading much of what has been 
said about it, we stand by our own. 



HEW TOBE LETTER. 

MR. FRANK A. MUNSEY. who leaped 
into fortune a few years ago by reducing 
the price of Munsey*s Maganine to ten cents, in 
this way starting the vogue of ten-cent monthly 
publications, is preparing to make another move 
equally revolutionary. In the autumn he will 
begin the publication of books, as well made as 
the books that now cost one dollar or more, to 
be sold for twenty-five cents each. The first 
edition of his first book will consist of 250,000 
copies. 



If Mr. Munsey had not discredited the proph- 
ets and astonished the country by the success 
of his magazine a great many people would un- 
doubtedly predict failure for his new venture. 
But he has already displayed so keen a knowl- 
edge of the tastes of the public, and so shrewd 
a business sense, that anything he undertakes 
contains the promise of victory. Mr. Munsey's 
career in New York has been a remarkable in- 
stance of what ability, energy, and pluck can 
achieve here even under the heaviest handicap. 
He is still a young man, and it is only a few 
years since he started the Argosy, and did so 
well with it that he was encouraged to found 
the magarine now so known by his name. The 
establishment of the Puritan makes him now 
the owner of three publications, and I sup]>ose 
that in another year he will also have an exten- 
sive publishing house under hb control. 

The engagement has been announced of Miss 
Ellen M. Hutchinson, for many years literary 
editor of the New York Tribune, and co- editor 
with Mr. Stedman of the "Library of Ameri- 
can Literature," to Mr. Royal Cortissoz, whoi 
during the past few years, has won an excellent 
reputation as art- critic of the Tribune and as a 
writer for the periodicals on topics connected 
with both art and* literature. Miss Hutchinson 
is of so retiring a disposition that she is per- 
sonally little known even here in New York; 
yet by her admirable management she has made 
the literary department of the Tribune an au- 
thority throughout the country, and by those 
who know what she has accomplished she is 
highly esteemed as a critic of ability and insight. 
Miss Hutchinson has just resigned her posi- 
tion and sailed for Europe. She is to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cortissoz, who, in addition to 
his art work, has largely contributed to the lit- 
erary department of the paper. 

Rudyard Kipling*s strong objection to the set- 
ting to music of his verses by composers has 
brought up a curious question with regard to 
the extent of an author's control over his pub- 
lished work. Of course, if the work is copy- 
righted the author can prevent its repvblica- 
tion; but any one is at liberty to set music to 
any words who chooses, provided the words are 
not printed with the music As a matter of fact 
most writers are glad to have their verses made 
into songs. The objection of Mr. Kipling has 
been explained to me by one of his friends: 
"Kipling's songs," he says, "always come to 
him first as music. Then he simply adds words 
to them." I spoke of this to a well-known 
writer of plantation verses, who told me that 
he had the same experience. " Whenever music 
has been written to any of my lines," he said, 
" I have been invariably disappointed. Not be- 
cause I think my own music is better, but be- 
cause the other music is so different from what 
I wanted to express through the lines." I asked 
him why, as he was not a skilled musician, he 
did not sing the music to some one who could 
write it for him, and he said he had often 
thought of doing that. Mr. Kipling's admirers 
would be very glad if he could be persuaded to 
do it, too. 

A slip of the pen made me refer in my last 
letter to the Hon. Oscar Strauss as ex- Minister 
to Persia, though his excellent service at the 
court of the Sultan was in my mind when 
I wrote. In this connection, by the way, it is 
worth noting that at a dinner given here the 



other night five ambsissadors were present, lit- 
erature being very conspicuously represented 
among them. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston has left New York for 
his summer place at Lake George, to which he 
is devoted. He is always one of the first of 
our writers to desert the city at the close of the 
winter. This past winter has been a busy 
period with him, but he doubtless finds great 
relief in the thought that it marks the first ap- 
pearance of the great historical work on which 
he spent so much time and labor. 

Several of our writers have become rovers of 
late. Mr. Richard Harding Davis passes a good 
part of the year in roving, so it is not surpris- 
ing to hear that he has gone to London for the 
Queen's Jubilee. It will be surprising if he has 
not gone on from London to Greece, for the 
spirit of adventure is strong within him, and 
the present war would give him capital oppor- 
tunities for the writing of spirited descriptions. 
Among the writers who have undoubtedly gone 
to Greece is Mr. Stephen Crane, who, for the 
first time in his life, will see actual war. Mr. 
Crane tried twice to reach Cuba, but the first 
time he was shipwrecked, and the second time 
the authorities refused to allow him to land, 
greatly to his disappointment. It will be inter- 
esting to compare his account of his experiences 
in Greece with those of Rudyard Kipling, who 
has been paid ;f 1,000 for a month's service at 
the scene of the trouble by one of the London 
papers. 

As the new University Club approaches com- 
pletion New York is beginning to realize that it 
is soon to have one of the finest club houses in 
the world. The building is very well situated, 
on Fifth Avenue, within a few blocks of the 
park, and with its extensive library, its excellent 
cuisine, and its roof-garden In summer, it is likely 
to become a great center for University men, not 
only of this city, but from all parts of the coun- 
try. It is in character one of the most literary 
of all our clubs, for it includes among its mem- 
bers not only well-known writers, but a very 
large number of men indirectly associated with 

literature as well. 

John D. Barry. 



OURREIIT FIOTIOH. 



The Qreen Book. 
It is no joke to read a novel by Maurus Jokai, 
and the reading of T%e Green Book b almost 
like wading through Russian snows in mid-win- 
ter. A Russian novel it is, and its first interest is 
for admirers of Tolstoi and Tourgenef, who have 
followed Mr. Kennan's steps with sympathy, who 
have the curiosity to get at the inside of Nihilbm, 
and who are fond of treasons, strategems, and 
spoils. The book is a study for students of lit- 
erature in the department of fiction, and when 
one is fairly into it it holds the attention. But 
it is crowded with characters, and its action is 
the opposite of simple. **The Green Book" 
which gives it its title is a volume containing 
records and other data pertaining to conspiracy 
against the government, and its hiding place the 
under part of a mysterious roulette table ingen- 
iously set up in a secret department of a palace, 
so that with the opening of the outer door the 
book is automatically concealed. The story is 
dramatic, picturesque, in a way powerful, full of 
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the plots, precautions, principles, and purposes 
of revolutionists; introduces some historical 
characters; gives prominence to the figure of 
a fascinating dare-devil of an actress; and if 
one has time for its nearly 500 pages, will well 
repay the reading of those who have an appetite 
for sensational fiction of the higher order and of 
distinguished ability, to say nothing of its polit- 
ical relations and meanings. [Harper & Broth- 
ers. I1.50.] 

The Star Sapphire. 

Although rather conventional there is more in 
7^€ Star Sapphire than in the average lebure- 
hour novel from across the water, and we be- 
lieve that Miss Mabel Collins, its author, is on 
the right track, when she deals as she does 
with the character of Laurence Monkwell. As 
we first see the girl she is apparently but the 
product of her mother's training, cynical, indo- 
lent, and indifferent, until the nobility which 
has been repressed is stirred by her love for 
the enthusiast, Philip Tempest, and her hu- 
manity developed by the sufferings of her fel- 
lows. The author could have brought all this 
to pass without the trite and sordid interpola- 
tion of Philip's wife, and the story would have 
been purer. The best part of the book is the 
account of Laurence's experience as nurse in a 
hospital, whither she had gone to escape from 
herself. Miss Collins has good homely force 
and a fairly high motive. [Roberts Brothers. 
11.50.] 

The Forge in the Forest. 

It is not mere bloodshed alone that gives the 
thrill to The Forge in the Forest, Bloodshed 
there is in plenty, and sickening risks and hair- 
breadth escapes, but it is, after all, the simple 
thread of love story that gives the book its 
really pulsing life. In the fresh atmosphere of 
the true Acadia, with forest and rivers, camp- 
fires and canoes, against the somber background 
of old French and Indian warfare, the scene b 
laid. History, romance, and nature 1 What 
more can a clever writer need for a strong, 
fascinating novel ? '* Canadian " is getting to be 
a synonym for vigorous, exhilarating thought, 
and Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts's book is like 
a cold draught through the stale, vapid atmos- 
phere of modern novel making. [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. 11.50.] 

Make Believe. 

Make Believe is one of the most charming, 
dainty, sweet- spirited little books we have seen 
for a long time. The ten stories composing it 
are about "Doris," an artist's little daughter, 
and the "Visitor," one of her father's friends. 
All the imagination and dreams of childhood, 
all the tenderness of a man and a child's friend- 
ship, all the atmosphere of an Englbh garden, 
are in its pages. Such a book finds its way into 
the heart as well as the library, and the author, 
H. D. Lowry, is to be thanked for the gift. The 
illustrations by Charles Robinson are close in the 
spirit of the writer, and altogether the book is 
exceptionally pleasing. [John Lane. I1.50.] 

White Satin and Homespun. 

White Satin and Homespun^ by Katrina Trask, 
is a bit of romance concerning two opposite 
classes, as the title indicates, as especially rep- 
resented by Katharine van Santland, beautiful, 
aristocratic, and rich, and Morton Hunnewell, 
reformer, who is giving himself wholly to work 



in the slums. He criticizes her severely at a 
fashionable dinner, and she, while resenting it, 
falls in love with him. He never spares her, 
so unflinching is his sense of justice ; and while 
he loves her, he will make no concessions. In 
the end her love triumphs, and she goes to 
share his lot among the vile and wretched, re- 
linquishing forever the kind of life she was 
born to. It is all very tender and heroic, and 
well told, but one wonders how many Katha- 
rines are equal to the sacrifice. [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75c.] 

In the Crucible. 
In the Crucible^ by Grace Denio Litchfield, is 
a genuine love story, wrought out through sin 
and mystification, though noble purpose and 
every- day rectitude. The denouement of the 
plot is inevitable, as hypocrisy and falsity de- 
stroy character. Either suicide or an earthquake 
had to be the Deus ex fnachina^ and so it was 
wiser to choose the more natural cause as climax. 
The two lovers are well contrasted, the events 
which they create occurring so easily that their 
improbability is ignored. The skill with which 
the heroine out of her own momentary weak- 
ness learns to pity rather than to condemn her 
erring husband b well conceived, while his db- 
similation from the start seems unnatural. Her 
self-knowledge as it slowly reveals itself be- 
comes the strongest part of the story. But 
how far it b legitimate art to tell the reader 
what did happen, which it b im]>ossible for any 
one to know, death having intervened, b ques- 
tionable. Information by suggestion, infer- 
ences, or doubts b truer to the effect of reality 
or of unity. All the same, this b a well bal- 
anced, carefully executed, delightful novel, with 
several actors and a well arranged plot ; its lit- 
erary merit b excellent and its love-making 
tender and respectful. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I1.25.] 

A Minion of the Moon. 

Thb very lightly weighted but pleasant enough 
story of a gentleman who, to support a friend's 
orphan child, becomes a highwayman or " min- 
ion of the moon," will pass away the time pleas- 
antly for those who do not require their fiction 
in any way to resemble reality. J. W. Speight 
has a pleasant style, and if one reads his little 
romance without taking it too seriously one will 
enjoy it mildly. The plot of the story b rather 
foolbh, and the denouement reminds us of a 
comic opera, but the story b so pleasantly 
told that one forgives its many conspicuous 
faults. [New Amsterdam Book Co. I1.25.] 

Fortunay the Swordsman. 
Thb b a Napoleonic novel whose scene is 
chiefly laid in Spain. Large portions of it seem 
to have been drawn from the very entertaining 
reminbcences of General von Brandt, an officer 
of the Polbh Legion, whose memoirs were pub- 
lished in French many years ago, and so are 
very correct in detail. Those who like their 
hbtory better in novels than in serious books 
will enjoy F. Du Bobgobey's Fortunay the 
Swordsman, [Rand, McNally & Co.] 

The Sealskin Cloak. 
Rolf Boldrewood b most satisfactory when 
he depicts life and character in Australb, the 
final home of the chief persons in The Sealskin 
Cloak^ but only after extraordinary and melo- 
dramatic vicissitudes in France, England, Egypt, 



and elsewhere. The sealskin cloak b the means 
by which Hugh Gordon thinks he identifies the 
mangled body of his wife, supposed to have been 
killed in a railway accident. Eventually he mar- 
ries again, and the lost wife, escaping from a 
place of confinement, goes back to her home 
and becomes teacher of her own children. 
Dbfigured and disguised, her husband never 
recognizes her. After a time she disappears, 
and her experiences give opportunity for a 
record of travel in the East, which has nothing 
to do with the story. There b padding and 
sentimentality; and the second wife dies in 
the arms of the first, and Hugh and Margaret 
are married over. [The Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

Nell Haffenden. 
• Nell Haffenden, by Tighe Hopkins, is an Eng- 
lbh story, diversified and made entertaining by 
several Americans in an " Anglo-American board- 
ing house " in London. It b no harm to anybody 
that the author thinks he has drawn faithful 
portraits. He calls it a "strictly conventional 
story;" nevertheless, the brilliant sculptor Nell 
b anything but conventional in her London life. 
There b a tangle about the two girls and the 
two young men, who do not know whether they 
are lovers or brothers and sbters ; and thereby 
hangs a mystery, more than matched by that 
concerning Nell's aunt. The knots are all un- 
tied in the end, however, and everybody is 
happy.] [Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

Magnhild and Dust. 
Thb sixth volume in the new series of the 
works of Bjomsjeme Bjornson, edited by Ed 
mund Gosse, contains two stories, the second, 
"Dust," being much the shorter of the two. 
Neither, as it seems to us, sustains the reputa- 
tion of its author. "Magnhild" b a vaguely 
sketched tale. Its heroine is a girl rescued in 
her babyhood from a terrible landslide, in which 
every other member of her family perishes. She 
b one of the speechless order of beings. She 
suffers, she weeps, but she cannot explain or 
defend herself, wherefore it comes about that 
the circumstances of her life are molded for 
her by fate or other people, with little assbt- 
ance from herself. Just why she married her 
repulsive husband, just why she sent for him 
when an opportunity of escape offers, just why 
she finally departs for America, leaving him be- 
hind, the reader can only vaguely guess. It b 
like seeing a landscape through a mist ; the half- 
descried objects may be hills or trees or people. 
Nothing b absolutely certain except that we 
cannot see. [The Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

An Itinerant House. 
The extreme queemess of these short stories 
by Emma Frances Dawson does not make them 
correspondingly charming. Their scene b chiefly 
San Francbco, their actors are young men and 
women of doubtful antecedents, who dabble in 
occult mysteries and hold converse with spooks, 
ghosts, and the devil. The latter personage b 
instrumental in the taking off of at least four 
female characters, all of whom are found 
strangled with " thin red lines " about their 
necks. In one story alone three sbters, at the 
last pinch of poverty and unsatbfied desires, 
invoke Satan, so to speak, and he comes, tickles 
them with a brief imitation of prosperity, and van- 
bhes, leaving three corpses with " thin red lines " 
behind him. The stories ana^uesome, imarob- 
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able, and to the last degree anedifying. [Wil- 
liam Doxey. ^i.5a] 

Mademoiselle Blanche. 

This pathetic story, by John D. Barry, turns 
on the fortunes of a beautiful young girl, an 
acrobat herself and the daughter of an acrobat, 
who figures as one of the celebrities of Paris 
for a brief season, by reason of her bold feats 
on the trapeze and the leap with which the 
performance concludes — a leap backward and 
downward from a height of seventy-five feet. 
Her lovely face and the mixture of daring and 
shy modesty in her character captivate the 
fancy of a rather worthless young man of the 
bourgeois order, and her sweetness and piety 
deepen the fancy into what seems a real senti- 
ment. They marry, but when with the birth of 
a little daughter the young mother loses courage 
and shrinks from the dangers of her r61e, his 
love, which has been largely based on vanity 
fed by her celebrity, cools, and finally, urged 
on by his cruel persistence, she takes the leap 
once too often, and loses the life that has grown 
too heavy to be endured : 

And no one but the baby wept for poor 
Loraine, Lo-ree. 

One is reminded, in reading this novel, of Kings- 
ley's tragical little ballad. [Stone & Kimball. 

Tatterley. 

Mr. T. Gallon's Tatterley is a tale of the order 
of Dickens's Christmas Tales, and it is a touch- 
ing little story whose unreality hardly detracts 
from its charm. The hero is the typical hard 
and cruel uncle who believes all his relatives are 
eager for his money, and who plays a trick to 
discover their true characters by pretending to 
be dead. He disguises himself as an old servant, 
and by dint of trying to act as the old servant 
would have acted, he finally enters into the 
old servant's character, who was as soft-hearted 
as he had been hard, and his hardness melts 
from him. The moral of the book is capable 
of dispute, but the story b charming. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. see.] 

The Spirit of an Illinois Town. 

Mrs. Catherwood has done no finer work than 
in The Spirit of an Illinois Town, which has a 
combination of masculine vigor and feminine 
delicacy rare to find. The literary workman- 
ship is of a choice quality. It is hardly more 
than an episode in two lives, leaving just enough 
to the imagination to give it the true artistic 
effect; yet the entire history is condensed in 
the few pages — the mbtake of the man, the 
forlornness of the girl, the delicacy of their rela- 
tions, the tragic ending. Kate Keene is an ex- 
quisite creation. Another pathetic story, " The 
Little Renault," is bound up with it. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25.] 

Qlamour. 

Glamour, by Meta Orred, Is a very peculiar, 
unearthly sort of story, dealing with some in- 
tangible problems of good and evil. The scene 
varies from English country life, with peaceful 
gardens and ghost- haunted picture galleries, to 
far-away sunny Italy, with the apparently irre- 
sistible fascinations of a very cruel- hearted 
countess. The plot of the book is unusual, 
and this, with its flitting ghosts and ghost in- 



fluences, makes the book eccentrically interest- 
ing. [J. B. Lippmcott Co. I1.25.] 



HUrOB NOTIOES. 



Fifty Years' Reminiscences of India. 

Ftyty years* Remini$eences of India, A RetroH)ect of 
Trayel, Adventure, and Shikar. By Colonel Pollock. Il- 
lustrated. [Edward Arnold. ^00.] 

One needs the sense of leisure for the best 
enjoyment of such a work as this, with an in- 
terest in India (which perhaps he may have 
gotten through the lively fiction of Rudyard 
Kipling, if through no other means), some taste 
for hunting, a little knowledge of the geography 
of India, and — a paper-cutter. Thus equipped 
he will open this octavo with expectations, go 
through it with zest, and lay it down with the 
feeling of haring spent his time entertainmgly 
if not profitably, and of having learned some 
things which will do him no harm if they will 
serve him no purpose. WhUe if he should ever 
go to India, especially if he should go there on 
a hunting expedition, or if he would like to fill 
out the skeleton of history with the flesh and 
blood of personal observation and experience, 
he will find that the book has served him a 
very good purpose indeed. Colonel Pollock, 
whose militafy connections are with the Madras 
staff, begins with his childhood and the being 
sent home to England to school, whence he 
returned as a cadet and speedily entered active 
service with the army. He gives a vivid pic- 
ture of Burmah as it was forty years ago, with 
glimpses of the missionaries, adventures in 
hunting wild boars and elephants, the buffalo 
and the rhinoceros, pursues the tiger into 
the jungle, and ends in the Madras Pres- 
idency and the hilly cpuntry where porcupines 
embarrass and deer reward the sportsman. 
There is an extremely useful, practical conclud- 
ing chapter of adrice to sportsmen going to 
India, urging the advantage of medical knowl- 
edge, cautioning against the heat of the sun, 
giving minute directions as to apparel, guns, 
ammunition, stimulants, and a score of partic- 
ulars that concern closely the traveler's com- 
fort and safety, and his success if he be after 
sport. There is also an appendix of receipts 
for use in traveling in India. 

Historical Publications Relating to 
Canada. 

Review of HieUrical PublieeUiant Relating to Canada, 
Edited by George M. Wrong, M.A., Professor of History 
in the Unirersity of Toronto. Vol. I. Publications of the 
Year 1896 (including some of the most important publica. 
tions of 189s). [Toronto : William Briggs.] 

This, the first volume of what b expected to be 
an annual review, will, apart from the quality of 
its articles, attract attention as a sign of surpris- 
ing actirity of research and a symbol of Cana- 
dian unity. Works are reviewed dealing with 
every prorince of the Dominion of Canada — 
works of general, local, and constitutional his- 
tory, documents, biographies, and historical 
novels. French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians amicably discuss former enmities. 
The notices, coming from many different hands, 
vary both in quality and method, but are on the 
whole creditable. It may not be unfair to name 
specially reviews by the Hon. David Mills, the 
Abb^ Casgrain, and Professor Shortt, and the 
unsigned reriew of Dr. Kingsford's history. 
There b, however, in the review of Dr. Kings- 



ford's history a tone of acerbity, which stands 
in the way of perfect clearness of judgment, and 
there b an overminuteness of critical detail which 
interferes with comprehensiveness. In Professor 
Shortt's scholarly reriew statement b not thor- 
oughly detached from criticbm. The Abb^ 
Casgrain, in hb review of Lorin's Le Comte 
de Frontenac, makes a contrast between Lorin 
and Parkman : " Just as Parkman belongs to 
the modem school by the brilliance of hb style 
and hb romantic turn of mind, so does Mr. 
Lorin recall the ancient school by a sobriety 
of form which extends even to the absence of 
art. One feels that for him the thought b 
everything, and that he values and b attracted 
by only the simple truth." While thb sentence 
b felicitous in expression, it also exhibits a fine- 
ness of feeling and a soundness of judgment 
which he would commend to one or two of the 
other reviewers, one of whom interjects the re- 
mark that ** Parkman is hardly an entirely final 
authority," and another, with the same cate- 
gorical abruptness, calls Parkman's hbtories 
"uneven work." We note with surprbe the 
absence from the list of reviewers of the name 
of Goldwin Smith, whose keen interest in mat- 
ters relating to Canada b so widely and favor- 
ably known. We give thb new reriew a cordial 
welcome and wbh it a prosperous career. 

Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime. 

The publication in Boston of a course of 
lectures by Professor Trent of the University 
of the South at Sewannee, Tenn., delivered 
before the University of Wbconsin, the sub- 
jects of which are fittingly grouped under the 
general title of Southern Statesmen 0/ the Old 
Regime, and among whom are Calhoun, Robert 
Toombs, and Jefferson Davb, and the dedication 
of which is to Theodore Roosevelt, b a sign of 
the times; an indication of the subsidmg, if not 
of the subsidence, of sectional jealousy, and a 
proof that the ceuntry is reaching a point 
where it can listen patiently to a dbcussion of 
themes which once lighted the fires of civil war. 
The subjects of these lectures, additional to 
those above named, are Washington, Jefferson, 
Randolph, and Alexander H. Stephens. Pro- 
fessor Trent has made a contribution of weight 
and power to American biographical study. 
Though a Southerner, and writing from a 
Southern standpoint, we are impressed with 
his lofty, patriotic outlook, with the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of hb riew, and with 
the candor and frankness of hb opinions. 
These must have been good lectures to hear, 
for they are good to read. They are essays in 
political criticbm of a high order, a credit to 
their author,, and an honor to the institutions, 
one of which he represented and the other of 
which he served in their delivery; they will 
prove an inspiration to the young and growing 
minds of the time. The movement from Wash- 
ington to Davis b confessedly a descent, but 
Professor Trent b not unmindful of thb fact, 
and Washington in a sense b the standard by 
which the other figures are measured and tried. 
Thb b in every way a thoughtful, meritorious, 
and useful book. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
I2.00.] 

Life in Asia. 

Under thb title, which b a subdivbion of the 
Young Folks' Library, treating of "The World 
and its People," and edited by^^L^rkin Duntonr 
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LL. D.» head master of the Boston Normal 
School, we have a neat volume intended to 
supplement the ordinary school reading books. 
Ufe in Asia has been compiled by Mary Gate 
Smith, and b fully illustrated, well printed, and 
indexed. The chapters are short, the para- 
graphs of easy length, and the matter admirably 
selected, digested, and arranged. The author 
and editor have shown considerable skill, and 
their accuracy is highly commendable. What 
b sadly usual in books of this sort — reckless 
inaccuracy — is happily absent, and the w«rk is 
delightfully eccentric in that the pictures and 
text harmonize with each other. The work 
may be recommended as a first-class reading 
book. Of course there are certain statements 
which show, by their tone and shade, rather 
than by absolute inaccuracy, that the compilers 
have not lived in oriental countries. We notice 
that the Dutch barbarism *' Yeddo," which, de- 
spite the protest of scholars still holds its 
place in the dictionaries, disfigures this book 
also. Ye (bay) and do (door) can have but one ^, 
Yedo. However, the spelling of various Asia- 
tic names is in general correct, though the 
compilers have been very wise in omitting as 
many of these names as possible. It would 
have been polite and quite appropriate in the 
compilers to have added at the end of the 
book a list of the original authors to whom 
they have been indebted. There are other 
writers on Asia besides Phillips Brooks and 
Bayard Taylor! [Silver, Burdett & Co.] 

The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This large and handsome volume by Prof. 
L. M. Keasbey of Bryn Mawr is a very full 
treatment of the subject of isthmus transit from 
the political point of view. The author is so 
comprehensive as even to grive fifty pages to 
the discovery and colonization of the isth- 
mus, and the subsequent history is laid out 
in a very elaborate manner. Unfortunately, 
an ambitious historical tone and much classi- 
fication into periods do not compensate for 
that lack of the judicial mind which Professor 
Keasbey shows throughout He seems to be 
a kind of professional Jingo, always distrust- 
ful of " perfidious Albion," even when her am- 
bassadors talk most plainly like honest men. 
One feels little doubt, as he reads this very 
one-sided account (in which the most unfavor- 
able facts set forth by two able Democratic 
Senators in the last Congress find no mention), 
that, were the author of this book in the Sen- 
ate, he would be an eager second to the other 
Democratic Senator who has most distinguished 
himself by blind advocacy of the canal, on one 
side, and by bitter hostility to the Arbitration 
Treaty on the other. Professor Keasbey has 
shown great industry in his work, but historical 
impartiality is a vanishing quantity in it [G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. I3.50.] 

Modem Methods in Church Work. 

The Rev. George Whitefield Mead, true to 
hb baptbmal name, has written of Modern 
Methods in Church Work with an ardor, a 
force, and a practical effect, which would have 
delighted the heart of the old evangelist of the 
last century, and given him a renewed faith in 
the perennial power and destined triumph of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the redemption 
of the world. Thb is the most intelligent, 



thorough- going, sensible, practical, up-to-date 
presentation of the whole subject of applied 
Chrbtianity as seen at the end of the nine- 
teenth century with which we are acquainted. 
And there b no one, minbter, layman, or 
woman, at all concerned with doing for others, 
who will not be at once and deeply interested 
in it, and be repaid by reading it through from 
beginning to end. The whole science, philos- 
ophy, and practice of institutional Christianity 
are here expounded, not from the side of the- 
ories, but from that of actual methods in oper- 
ation. Thb book, in its 350 pages, is a birds- 
eye view of the whole field of Christianity at 
work, irrespective of denominational lines and 
sectarian divbions; the institutional church; 
the reaching of strangers, young people, and 
children; the choir, the open-air service, and 
the prayer- meeting ; chapels, missions, and 
clubs; classes, libraries, and readmg- rooms; 
talks " to men and boys only ; " day nurseries 
and kindergartens; temperance work and re- 
lief work; the Sunday school and the use of 
the printing press; the *' after meeting" and 
the "pleasant Sunday afternoon." That there 
b much in some of the methods of the modem 
churches to criticbe by several standards there 
can be no question; and there is always the 
danger that machinery will be set up which 
there is no motive power to run; but all the 
same there is scarcely a page in this book which 
will not be read attentively by the Chrbtian 
worker, and if he takes care to keep hb head 
and heart above his methods and to remember 
that success in work of any kind does not come 
by copying methods merely, it will be sure to 
do great good. What a refreshment it would 
be to see the whole Church throughout the 
world today animated by the spirit of thb book 
and at work enthusiastically, wbely, and uni- 
tedly upon its lines! [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
li.SO.] 

HEW EDITIONS. 



The Works of Harold Frederic. 
Some persons will ask, we know, who b 
Harold Frederic that a new, collected, and 
refined edition of his works should be under- 
taken by those careful publishers, Charles 
Scribner's Sons? "We did not know he had 
any works," some people will say. But he has, 
and on looking back over the catalogue of 
them, their number, their variety, and the 
opinions we have formed and expressed of them 
the past few years, we are inclined to think 
that the publbhers have not mistaken their 
aim, and that they will hit a public want in thb 
provbion for it Four handsome volumes are 
now before us of the five prombed, in uniform 
style as regards paper, type, and binding, each 
of these features pleasing to the eye or touch. 
The size is convenient, the weight is light, and 
a rubricated title-page adds one little touch of ele- 
gance to a completeness which is in every other 
respect acceptable. In the Sixties is furnished 
with a general preface dated as recently as Feb- 
ruary last, in London, in whose country thb 
book, as well as the other three, In the Valley^ 
The Lawton Girl and Seth Brother's Wife, were 
all written; though their subject matter b not 
European. In the Valley b a Revolutionary 
romance, and might well be laid in the satchel 



alongside of Mr. Gilbert Parker's ne Seats oj 
the Mighty , by those who are going to Quebec 
thb summer. Seth Brother* s Wife b a piece of 
contemporary fiction. The Lawton Girl b a 
kind of sequel to that, but written itself in one 
of those indescribable ways which only a novel- 
ist can understand. In the Sixties is a collec- 
tion of stories composed under the glare and 
amidst the excitements of our late Civil War. 
The Damnation of Theron Ware, probably Mr. 
Frederic's strongest and best-known work, will 
complete the present set, which will pleasantly 
introduce him to a new circle of readers. 
[I1.50 each.] 

The Centenary Carlyle. 
Half-a-dozen volumes have been publbhed of 
the new Centenary Edition of Carlyle's Works 
complete: Sartor Resartus in one. The French 
Revolution in three, Heroes and Hero-Worship 
in one, and the first of the four of Oliver Crom- 
welVs Letters and Speeches, The set will comprise 
thirty volumes in all, and the whole of it b prom- 
bed for the present year. The books are very 
handsome books indeed, perfectly plain and un- 
adorned, as becomes their character and the 
rugged intellectuality of their author, but they 
are made with every attention to the excellences 
and niceties of the typographical art, and will 
grace the shelves of any library. The size is a 
square crown 8vo, the paper b "wove," not 
"laid,'' and of the texture and color known as 
"antique; " the edges (except the tops) are un- 
trimmed, and the tops are not gilt ; the binding 
b a simple maroon ribbed cloth with no ornament ; 
the type is large and distinct, and made especially 
for the edition ; the titles are rubricated, and the 
illustrations are to include not only portraits but 
maps and plans. The text b that of the last 
edition collated and arranged by Carlyle himself. 
The edition as a whole b under the supervbion 
of Mr. H. D. Traill, who furnbhes a general 
introduction and a short preface to each vol- 
ume. One volume of the set will contain some 
essays and minor writings never before pub- 
lbhed in a collected form. The general effect 
of the books is decidedly pleasing, and the 
price is certainly low for books of such a class. 
Edinburgh b the place of manufacture, Charles 
Scribner's Sons being the American importers. 
Prombe b given of a limited large paper edi- 
tion. [Each volume ^1.25.] 

The Qadshill Dickens. 
Where b that man who predicted that before 
the end of the century the taste for Dickens 
would have passed away ? Let him look at this 
new " Gadshill Edition " of the inimitable Eng- 
Ibh story-teller, in which the immortal hbtories 
of Mr. Pickwick, Oliver Twbt, and all the rest 
are reasserting their right and title to a fore- 
most place in the affections of all readers of 
Englbh fiction. The three volumes before us, 
Oliver Twist in one, and the Pickwick Papers 
in two, are the pioneers of a stately and brilliant 
procession of thirty-two, issuing from the his- 
toric London house of Chapman & Hall, and 
reaching the American public through the gate- 
way of Charles Scribner's Sons. Mr. Andrew 
Lang b the general editor, whose contribution 
to each volume will be a special introduction, 
and some notes of interest, with a general 
essay on Dickens's works to appear in one of 
the later members of the series. Included in 
the edition will be Sketches of Young Couples 
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and Young Gentlemen^ Sunday Under Three 
Heads, and The Mudfog Papers, not hitherto 
provided for in any uniform and complete set 
of Dickens; and Master Humphreys Clock will 
appear in the form in which it was originally 
printed, namely, with The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Barnaby Rudge, The size of the books is 
a square crown 8vo, the paper "wove,** the 
type-page is broad and clear, the titles are 
rubricated, the tops are gilt, the other edges 
untrimmed, the binding is a glorious red cloth, 
and the 'books, though large, are light to hold 
and handle. 

But the special feature and attraction of the 
edition is the assemblage within the several vol- 
umes of all the original etchings and woodcuts 
by Cruikshank, "Phiz," and Seymour, which 
appeared in the first editions and lent to them 
such a unique and imperishable interest, to- 
gether with the later and quite different, but 
in their own way equally charming, illustra- 
tions drawn by Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Luke 
Fildes, and others. In many cases the pictures 
will be printed from unused duplicates of the 
original plates which have been preserved and 
are still in fine condition, in other cases the 
plates will be re- engraved in facsimile, and for 
some of the more recent works fresh illustra- 
tions are in preparation by eminent artbts of 
the present hour. 

When shall we ever see again such drawings 
as those of Hablot K. Browne and Cruikshank 
in the first of Dickens? They so completely 
catch the spirit of the author and the flavor of 
his text, they are so full of fun, their carica- 
ture is so keen and broad and yet never de- 
scends into coarseness. It is worth a dollar 
and a half a volume to have simply these pic- 
tures collected and preserved in their original 
connections. They alone will give this edition 
a distinctive value and insure its essential char- 
acter for all lovers of che genius of Gadshill. 
[Each volume |i.So.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Prof. Richard G. Moulton has gotten as far 
as Isaiah in his presentation of the " Modern 
Reader's Bible," and makes out of it an attrac- 
tive and instructive setting of the " Evangelical 
Prophet," with introduction and notes. Very 
wisely, we think, he does not stir up the ques- 
tion of diverse authorship, but simply divides 
the Scripture into different books, following 
certain internal lines which nobody can over- 
look. [The Macmillan Co. see.] 

Gulliver^ s Travels and the Last Essays of Elia 
make two volumes — if such small books can 
properly be called "volumes" — in the beauti- 
ful series of "Temple Classics" edited by Dr. 
Gollancz, each with its fine photogravure frontis- 
piece portrait of the author and with the choic- 
est details of paper and print. [The Macmillan 
Co. soc.] 

The appearance of Scott's Ivanhoe and of 
Lord Lytton's The Last of the Barons, in the 
truly elegant but extremely low-priced edition 
in which Service & Paton of London are re-pre- 
senting the works of these favorite authors, de- 
mands renewed reference at our hands. The 
type in which Lytton's novel is printed is small 
and the page has a "solid " look which impairs 
the best effect; the Scott is better; but the 
books are well made in every respect and illus- 
trated with uncommonly good effect [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. |i.oo each.] 



To the new editions of Mark Twain's writ- 
ings and Thomas Hardy's novels are added 
respectively The American Claimant, with 
which are included a few shorter sketches, 
among them the striking paper on " Mental Tel- 
egraphy" [|i.7S], and The Well Beloved, a 
novel of Hardy's which now appears for the 
first time in an independent form, and with a 
few chapters added since its first publication 
in the periodical press in 1892, and of which we 
shall have something further to say later. Both 
are from the Harpers' press. [I1.50]. 



EN0U8H UTEBATUBE. 

Bernard Ten Brink's English Literature, XIV 
Century to Surrey, a most important work, has 
met with sad treatment at the hands of its trans- 
lator. As English the translation is abominable, 
and as the expression of Prof. Ten Brink's 
thought it is several degrees more abominable. 
The publishers hasten to disclaim any responsi- 
bility on the ground that they did not read the 
proofs. The first volume, it seems, was trans- 
lated by Professor Kennedy. His death threw 
the work into less able hands, though it is hard 
to explain why Dr. Brandl, the editor, selected 
such a manifestly inadequate person as the trans- 
lator of the third volume seems to be. Prof. 
Ten Brink is a recognized authority on thb sub- 
ject, and merits the ablest of interpreters. [Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00.] 

Professor George Rice Carpenter of Columbia 
University has edited Selections from the Works 
of Sir Richard Steele, prefacing them with an 
Introduction of nearly seventy pages, useful 
features of which are a chronological list of 
Steele's writings, some twenty pages of notes. 
The extracts are generally brief, and give repre- 
sentative passages of plays, poems, letters, 
]>oIitical tracts, and periodical contributions, 
covering the entire range of Steele's literary 
work, and enabling the student to trace the 
development of his style and career. [Ginn & 
Co.] 

A History of the English Language, by Prof. 
O. F. Emerson of Cornell University, published 
two years ago, at once made its mark. The 
author, in his Brief History of the English 
Language, has condensed that book into about 
half the original compass, without material 
change in the plan. Specimens of various 
stages of English have been added with explan- 
atory notes. In its present form the work b as 
ample as the majority of the colleges will prob- 
ably want, while it is not too bulky or difficult 
for use in our best high schools and academies. 
Charts and diagrams are interspersed which add 
to its usefulness, and the index is remarkably 
complete. [The Macmillan Co.] 

Chrbtopher Marlowe's Edward the Second, 
edited by A. W. Verity, and the anonymous 
Arden of Fever sham, which some critics have 
gone so far as to ascribe to Shakespeare, edited 
by the Rev. Ronald Bayne, make two additions 
to the exqubite little series of the "Temple 
Dramatbts." Mr. Bayne pronounces Arden 
"the finest extant specimen of a kind of play 
which has been classified as domestic tragedy." 
The first claim for Shakespeare's authorship was 
made by Editor Jacob in 1770, but the only 
argument for it b the merit of the work. [The 
Macmillan Co. Each 50c.] 

In the dainty size and style of the Temple 



Shakespeare, Dent & Co. of London issue 
Ben Jonson's play of Every Man in His 
Humour, edited with a preface, notes, and a 
glossary by W. Macneile Dixon. There b a 
photogravure portrait [The Macmillan Co. 
see.] 

The famous Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas 
Malory is added to the beautiful little series of 
" The Temple Classics " edited by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz, displaying a frontispiece in photograv- 
ure, a rubricated title-page, and every detail of 
paper, type, and binding to charm the fastidious 
taste. [The Macmillan Co. 50c.] 



TEXT BOOKS. 



The Earth and Its Story. 

The author of thb interesting little work on 
geology, Mr. HeUprin, has succeeded admirably 
in hb attempt to write an elementary text book 
on thb fascinating science. The book b of a 
more popular nature than text books in gen- 
eral, as it contains comparatively few technical 
words, and these are clearly explained both in 
the text and by illustrations. The first chapters 
treat of the formation and character of the two 
great classes of rocks formed by the action of 
heat and water. A detailed account of the for- 
mation of mountains follows, and the erosive 
action of water, snow, and ice upon them, with 
the formation of valleys, gorges, caves, etc. The 
relation of the ocean to the land is touched on, 
and then follows an account of volcanoes and 
their phenomena; eruptions, earthquakes, and 
tidal waves. After a chapter on the work of 
the minute coral insects fossib are treated at 
length; the curious pterodactyls and enormous 
reptiles are illustrated and described. The 
book concludes with a chapter on the com- 
moner minerals and ores, illustrated by a plate 
of typical crystal forms. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous half-tones, and should 
prove of value to any student and also to the 
general reader. [Silver, Burdett & Co. |i.oo.] 

French and Qerman. 
Professor Keller's First Year in German b 
an attempt to realize in one small book the 
profitable combination for the student's use of 
the purely grammatical and the imitative or nat- 
ural methods, reading texts giving the needed 
concrete illustrations of grammatical forms and 
rules. [American Book Co. $1.00.] — The clas- 
sical tale of Iphegenia fumbhes the subject of 
Goethe's Iphegenie au Tauris and of Racine's 
Ipheginie ; of the former of which the Claren- 
don Press (The Macmillan Co.) issues a fourth 
edition revised, as prepared by Professor Buchelm 
of London (75c.), and the latter of which has 
been newly edited by Professor Woodward of 
Columbia University. [American Book Co. 
60c.]. In both books the original text is fitted 
out with an abundance of biographical, biblio- 
graphical, and critical helps, and there b no 
better French or German text for the beginner 
in either language. — No. 18 of Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co.'s German Texts b Kotzebue's Die 
Deutschen KleinstOdter, edited by Matthews; 
one of nearly 300 plays which the German 
wrote, adapted, or retouched. It b a satire 
on the pettiness and narrowness of a small 
country town at the beginning of the present 
century [40c.].— Under different editorship the 
American Book Co. have iuM^d Theodor^ 
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Storm's Imnunset^ a tender little story [35c.]; 
Riehl's DU Vieruhn Nothtlfer, a title which 
covers two short stories [30c.]; and Marie 
£bner-£schenbach*s Krambamhtdu^ with which 
is bound up another short story, Memoirtn tines 
OffitUrbHrseken^ by Klaussman [35c.]; all of 
them provided with notes for school use. 

Two handbooks on a novel plan for teaching 
French are The Facts of Life (Les Faits de la 
Vie), and Class- Koom Conversations (Conversa- 
tions en Classe), both arranged by Victor B^tis 
of Boston and Howard Swan of London, which 
in the hands of a good instructor would cer- 
tainly carry the pupil along fast in the art of 
speaking the language. [Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 80c.] — Syms's Second Year 
in French divides the attention of the scholar 
who uses it about evenly between reading, speak- 
ing, translation, and grammar. [American Book 
Co. Ii.oo.] — What strikes us as being a cap- 
ital reading book in French for young students, 
fresh and novel in plan, is Premieres Lectures^ 
"par Veteran,'* the two parts giving in turn a 
description of our own country, and the '* dis- 
covery " of France by a party of American trav- 
elers. This is a piquant as well as instructive 
reader. [William R. Jenkins. 75c] 

Blementa of Descriptive Astronomy. 

If one wants simply to read about the facts 
and wonders of astronomy Mr. Herbert A. 
Howe's Elements of Descriptive Astronomy b 
not all the book for him, but for one who 
wants to study the science and to master the 
details of the mechanical means and the geo- 
metrical and arithmetical methods by which the 
work is carried on by experts, it is a very good 
book indeed. It covers the whole starry heav- 
ens, it describes the important heavenly bodies, 
it expounds the methods of observations, it ex- 
plains the instruments used therein, it maps the 
firmament, it illustrates its great subject with 
nearly aoo diagrams, woodcuts, and colored 
plates, its typographical arrangement and ap- 
pearance are helpful to its purpose, and it 
makes use of large bodies of questions for the 
guidance and the exercise of the student's 
powers. For a text book in astronomy it is 
well planned and well made. It is exception- 
ally clear in both method and style, though 
requiring some previous acquaintance with the 
elements of astronomical science and with math- 
ematics. The illustrations are unusually good, 
and of a character to be very helpful. We have 
not seen a text book on the subject which excels 
this in comprehensiveness, minuteness of detail, 
and accuracy. Astronomy b not a science that 
teaches itsdf, and explanations will be needed 
with such a book in the hands of amateurs, but 
instructors will find it a capital means. [Silver, 
Burdett & Co.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Mr. Charles F. Jackson's handbook of Mechan- 
ical Drawings a small oblong, is the result of ten 
years' experience in teaching, is fitted with illus- 
trative plates, and is suitable to put into the 
hands of beginners in the study of this fasci- 
nating and useful art. [Lippincott. 11.5a]. — 
Frank Waldo's Elementary Meteorology^ a text 
book for high schools and colleges, with its 
elaborate discussions and numerous and in- 
tricate charts, shows what advances have been 
made in our knowledge of the air and winds 
and storms and clouds in a quarter of a century, 



and furnishes for a weather prophet a scientific 
outfit of the most complete description. [Amer- 
ican Book Co. I1.50.] — Montgomery's Modern 
Book-Keeping is the first text book that we re- 
member with a rubricated title-page and illus- 
trative pages also ruled in red, and the simplic- 
ity with which it begins, together with the intri- 
cacies to which it advances, in the keeping of 
accounts, adapt it well to its purpose as a hand- 
book for teachers or even in the hands of pupils 
themselves. [Maynard. 8oc.] 



BEUOIOnS BOOKS. 



Stapfer's Studies of Jesus Christ. 
Edmond Stapfer is Professor in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology at Paris. He has con- 
ceived the plan of a series of three books on 
Jesus Christ ; His Person^ His Authority ^ His 
Ministry ; the first to be entitled Before His 
Ministry t the second During His Ministry^ the 
thu-d The Death and Resurrection, The first 
two are now ready ; the third is in preparation. 
There is no one who can write quite like a 
Frenchman on themes like these, and granting 
him the measure of faith, love, and reverence 
possessed by this author, the result is almost 
unique in a literary point of view. There is 
not a little in these pages, of which Louise 
Seymour Houghton is the English translator, 
which makes one think of Renan, but it is Re- 
nan with a change of heart, or if that be too 
strong an expression, Renan at another point 
of view. We are satisfied as to the scrupulosity 
with which M. Stapfer has confined himself to 
legitimate materials for the purpose of this 
rehabilitation of the person and earthly life of 
our Lord, and the delicacy, the reserve, and 
the piety with which he has wrought them 
into his fabric. He respects the silence of the 
Scriptures, but he does not hesitate to supple- 
ment them with authentic data from other 
sources, so as to complete outlines and to fill 
in the lights and shades. The result approaches 
a complete body of biography rounded out and 
highly finished by what may be called an his- 
torical imagination. The portraiture b vivid, 
the realbm impressive, the effects palpable ; the 
reader b made to feel that he b in the presence 
of the scenes described and the incidents nar- 
rated, and in company with the solitary Figure 
with which there b no other one in hbtory to be 
compared. Lovers of the New Testament and 
followers of the life of Christ on earth will 
peruse these two volumes with attention and 
await the third with deep interest. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Each I1.25.] 

Immortality and the New Theodicy. 
The will of Miss Caroline H. Ingersoll, who 
died in 1893, provided a fund for establishing 
at Harvard University a Lectureship, with the 
stipulated subject, " The Immortality of Man," 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, having been invited to 
deliver the initial lecture upon thb foundation, 
has now produced his work under the title. 
Immortality and the New Theodicy. Into hb 
appointed task, a task so difiicult that many 
an able man would shrink from undertaking it, 
Dr. Gordon has thrown himself with character- 
btic vigor. Whether he has really added any- 
thing to the argument for man's immortal des- 
tiny may be questioned. There U a devout 



skepticism afilicting some good people which 
will succumb to the author's comforting words. 
We do not think that the obstinate doubter of 
thb fundamental doctrine of the faith will be 
convinced. That, however, is the fault of the 
speculative nature of the dbcussion and not of 
the author's treatment of hb theme. Theologi- 
cally, the book is most decidedly of the " New " 
order, and the contention is made that the 
doctrine of God as a moral being, with an im- 
partial love for all hb creatures, ought not to 
be confounded with Universalism. On this 
point Dr. Gordon will hardly satbfy the ortho- 
dox of his orthodoxy, or the Universalbts of hb 
logic, but it is an exceedingly able exposition 
of the advanced position in that denomination 
of which he b so able a representative. 
[Houghton, Mifilin & Co. |i.oo.] 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Things to Live For, according to the Rev. J. 
R. Miller, a fecund religious writer, are twenty- 
four in number, treated in as many chapters 
of a simple, practical, every-day sort [Crowell. 
%uoo.'\^ Better Things for the Sons of God, 
according to George T. Lemmon, are certain ex- 
periences of earthly dboipline which purify the 
nature and refine it into the divine likeness. 
[Eaton. 75c]— T*)!^ World for Christ, by 
Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, a promment Con- 
gregationalbt minbter of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
a collection of six lectures on the resources, 
methods, and ultimate triumph of Christianity, 
delivered at Syracuse University. [Eaton. 90c.] 
— In Beyond the Horizon, Rev. Dr. Henry D. 
Kimball plots the whole field of the future and 
immortal life, so far as it can be surveyed from 
the promises, hints, and images of the Bible. 
[Eaton. $1.00.] — The Resurrection of Christ, 
by Rev. Dr. J. H. Brookes, b a Presbyterian's 
study of the whole particular subject of the 
resurrection of the body, exegetical, apologetic, 
dogmatic, and ethical, with special address to 
the unbelieving or the questioning. [Presby- 
terian Board. 7sc.]— The Rev. Theodore F. 
Seward's Heaven Every Day b an attempt, 
and a successful one, to translate the abstrac- 
tions of Chrbtian truth into forms relating to 
common life and topics of the time, with par- 
ticular reference to church, home, and coun- 
try. [Whittaker. soc.] 



No minbter of the Gospel, of any name, 
may enter the gates of Girard College, we be- 
lieve, under any pretense, but the Lcut Words 
of B. B. Comegys, LL. D., being a collection 
of twenty-four of his addresses, or lay-sermons^ 
delivered in the chapel of that institution and 
to boys and girls in the chapels of the House 
of Refuge, show that the Gospel is not effec- 
tively shut out by bolts and bars. These 
addresses, which are pleasantly dedicated " with 
profound respect and affection" to '*the mem- 
ory of Jacob Abbott and John Todd, who, in 
their day, were the most successful of all wri- 
ters for, and preachers to, the young," are 
capital of their kind, combining the practical 
common sense of Samuel Smiles with the re- 
ligious fervor of the Rev. Dr. Newton, and pre- 
senting the fundamental truths of the Christian 
religion in a bright and interesting way, sure 
to hold the attention of the boys and girls to 
whom they are spoken, and good to read to 
them over and over again. [Fleming H. Revel 1 
Co. #1.00.] 
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The tender subject of Christian Unity is dis- 
cussed by Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, in a little book 
of a few hundred pages which argues that the 
Church of Rome affords the best platform for 
securing that unity. [Catholic Book Exchange. 
50c] — Per contra, in Leo XIII and Modem 
CiviliMation Mr. J. Bleecker Miller of the New 
York Bar argues through nearly 200 pages 
that the Church of Rome is an enemy to 
American institutions and not to be trusted. 
[The Eskdale Press. |i.so.]— The Modern 
Substitutes for Christianity considered by the 
Rev. Dr. Shinn in a little collection of seven 
parish sermons are Theosophy, Christian Sci- 
ence, Spiritualism, Socialism, and Agnosticism. 
There are good sense, charity, and candor in 
these popular discussions. [Whittaker. I50C.] 



The Rev. George C. Needham's Shadow and 
Substance is a search in the Tabernacle and 
Temple of the Jewish Church for types of the 
truths embodied in the Christian Church; a 
new study of an old theme. [Baptist Pub. Soc. 
75c.] — David y Shepherd t Psalmist^ Kingy is 
strikingly portrayed by F. B. Meyer in a series 
of twenty-seven studies or chapters, devotional 
and practical. [Revell. |i.oa] — The New 
Testament Conversions^ the story of which is 
related by the Rev. Dr. William C. Roberts, 
are such as those of Zaccheus, the Woman of 
Samaria, the Malefactor on the Cross, and 
Saul of Tarsus. [Presbyterian Board.] — The 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller's Story of a Busy Life 
consists of recollections of Mrs. George A. 
Paull, minister's wife, teacher, author, and 
Christian worker; a stimulating record of a 
nineteenth century career of humble- minded, 
consecrated, useful industry. [Crowell. |i.oo.] 



When Worst Comes to the Worst is a little 
tract which Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll has writ- 
ten for those who have reached the point of 
despair in earthly trial, and which the publishers 
have made up into book form. [Dodd. soc.] 
— He Suffered is a series of six meditations for 
Holy Week by Wilfred Monod, characterized 
by much of the elevated if not rhapsodical fer- 
vor for which his family is celebrated. [Whit- 
taker. 60c.] — The Rev. Dr. Pitzer's booklet on 
The Manifold Mystery of the Holy Spirit might 
be an expanded sermon, but is hardly worthy 
of its form. [Presbyterian Board.] — Seed 
Thoughts for Mothers^ a year-book of prose 
extracts from different authors, including many 
well-known educators, compiled by the late 
Mrs. Paull, is rich in suggestion for mothers 
and far more practical than year-books gener- 
ally. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75c] — The Rev. 
Alexander H. Crawfurd, author of Christian 
Instinct and Modern Doubt ^ is an English cler- 
gyman of the Broad Church school, who in this 
book of about 350 pages has collected five pa- 
pers dealing with religious questions of the 
time from the advanced '* liberal*' point of 
view, using the word *' religion*' in its widest 
sense, never identifying it with that narrow and 
cramping ecclesiastidsm which he believes to 
be its "most persistent and deadliest enemy." 
[Thomas Whittaker. I1.50.] — Twenty-five 
** sermonettes " by Hugh Macmillan, in the vol- 
ume named from the first one, The Clock of 
Nature, were used in the pulpit for the benefit 
of the young, but are rich in suggestions to ma- 



ture readers, affording information from Bible 
lands on many familiar passages in both Testa- 
ments. [Thomas Whittaker. I1.25.] 



HI80ELLA9T. 

An English translation of Prof. Hugo Winck- 
ler's exposition of the Tell-El-Amarna Letters 
has been made by John M. P. Metcalf, and will 
be duly appreciated by scholars. This is only 
the beginning of the labor that is to be ex- 
pended on their transcription, and the difiiculties 
of these cuniform dialects mast be understood 
before one can pay just tribute to the German 
diligence and patient study here made evident 
The Literary World has already expressed 
its sense of the importance of the letters them- 
selves. [Lemcke & Buechner. ^5.00.] 

Dr. Archibald Forbes's Blcuk Watch is simply 
the history of a regiment of Scottish Highland- 
ers from the year 1729, which has preserved its 
identity from one decade to another and from 
one century to another, and has connection with 
war life on the Scottish border, with Ticon- 
deroga, with the West Indies, with the War 
of the Revolution, with Flanders, Alexandria, 
Spain, Waterloo, the Crimea, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, and the Nile. It is a story of brilliant 
achievement, with many thrilling incidents and 
heroic figures, and flashes of light that illumi- 
nate some of the famous fields of the two 
centuries concerned. The story is told by Mr. 
Forbes in a straightforward, journalistic way, to 
rivet the attention of all lovers of military his- 
tory, and especially such as glory in the achieve- 
ments of the bare-legged Highlanders. In one 
place we have a glimpse of the entrance of 
the British troops into Philadelphia; another 
of Sir John Moore ; in another of the Duke of 
Wellington; and the concluding chapter does 
tender justice to some of the many pets of the 
regiment — one, the dog " Pincher,** second, the 
dear Donald, and third, the grenadiers' cat. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.50.] 

Pleasant, gossiping, good-natured, and fall of 
varied and quaint bits of foxgotten , biography, 
are the Talks About Autographs^ by Geoxge 
Birbeck Hill. Connected for a number of 
years with the Saturday RetneWt and a dweller 
in London, Mr. Hill has had unusual chances 
for the collection, not of autographs only, but 
of anecdotes and reminiscences of their writ- 
ers, and of curious information of all sorts. 
The book, beautifully printed and bound, is 
further enriched by etchings and facsimiles of 
handwritings, and is dedicated to President Car- 
ter of Williams College. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 12.50.] 

We have two more volumes, the third and 
fourth, in the new and remarkable edition of 
Wit Jesuit Relations, The whole of the first and 
a large part of the second named are devoted 
to the letters of Pierre Riard, following which 
come five letters of Charles Lalemant. Copious 
notes, sundry biographical data, and a portrait 
of "the iron Brebeuf" complete the contents 
of the two volumes, the general bearing of 
which is upon Acadia and Quebec. This se- 
ries is abundantly fulfilling the promise with 
which it first appeared. [Cleveland : The Bur- 
rows Brothers Co.] 

To the ** College Hbtories of Art," edited by 
Professor Van Dyke, now three in number, has 
been added a History of Sculpture^ prepared by 



Allan Marquand and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Jr., of Princeton University, giving a condensed 
and rapid survey of the development of this 
art The illustrations are from photographs in 
nearly every case of the original objects. In- 
tended for class room use, the book is interest- 
ing to read and convenient for reference. [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. I1.50.] 

For the series of the " Heroes of the Nations," 
edited by Mr. Evelyn Abbott, Sir Herbert Max- 
well has written the Life of Robert Bruce, the 
hero whose heart is buried near the site of the 
high altar in the now ruined Melrose Abbey. 
It is practically the story of the struggle of 
Scotland for independence at the junction of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; a dra- 
matic chapter, dramatic to the pitch of tragedy. 
A beautiful feature of the book is the succes- 
sion of half-tones and the vignettes of coins 
and shields, and the maps in colors of battle- 
fields with which it is embellbhed. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. ^1.75-] 

Not the medical profession, but lay people — 
teachers, advanced pupils, and all those who 
have responsibility for their own eyes or the 
eyes of others — are concerned with Dr. AUport's 
The Eye and its Care, a wholesome and timely 
book, free from technicalities, but full of clear 
explanations, §ound advice, and practical direc- 
tions for the proper use and safe-keeping of the 
most delicate and necessary piece of external 
apparatus with which the human frame b pro- 
vided. [J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.oo.] 

Aunt Billy and the other sketches by Alyn 
Yates Keith are lacking in some of the winsome 
qualities of A Spinster^ s Leaflets and A Hilltop 
Summer, Aunt Billy herself, her husband, the 
"wayside character," Miss Hetty, and Milo 
are studies of individuals, drawn with a firm 
hand in a few telling strokes. Longest and 
most important b "The Desultory Club," in 
which, with fine irony, delicate humor, and 
practical sense, the author discusses dress, man- 
ners, gossip, heredity, the training of children, 
Sunday observance, and various subjects that 
suggest themselves in a haphazard talk among 
half-a-dozen brilliant women. [Lee & Shepard. 

The Majestic Family Cook- Book abounds in 
French recipes, which demand more expendi- 
ture of time than of money. Adolphe Gallier, 
author, chef at the Hotel Majestic, New York, 
states in hb preface that he has " worked under 
several great masters," Grand Duke of Luch- 
temburg, etc. The volume b excellent for 
those who entertain without chefs and whose 
families have jaded appetites. So b the index 
excellent. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. I2.50.] 

The six lectures on theosophy and religion, 
ownership, the law of rest, the Church and 
secular affairs, pauperism and crime, and na- 
tional and spiritual health, by as many laymen 
and clergymen of the New Church, entitled 
Light on Current Topic, will probably be 
deemed more true to their title by members 
of that communion than by those who have 
read widely in current social literature. Their 
purpose and spirit are good, but the volume can 
hardly be said to contribute much to the under- 
standing or settlement of vexed social questions. 
[Massachusetts New Church Union. $i.oa] 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Under the title of The Story of the Innumer 
able Company and Other Sketches David Starr >-^ 
L>'iyiLiz.t;u uy ^^^-^ ^^>^ v^pt ■. v^ 
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Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, has gathered eight commonplace essays on 
a variety of incongruous subjects. The essays 
include studies in early Califomian history, ad- 
dresses made before various educational gather- 
ings, an account of the Passion Play, a descrip- 
tion of the Hospice of Saint Bernard and others 
of an allegorical cast. The book b illustrated. 
[San Francisco: The Whitaker & Kay Co. 
I1.25.] 

Mitchell's translation of Hertwig*s treatise on 
The Biological Problem of Today is hard read' 
ing, and fitted only for students of advanced 
scientific problems, whose researches have taken 
them away out on the frontier of speculative 
and experimental science. [The Macmillan Co. 
#1.25.] ^^^^^ 

THE MAGAZINES. 

"Scientific Kite- Flying," "Crete, the Island 
of Discord,*' "Bicycling Through the Dolom- 
ites," and "And-Babel" are a few of the 
"good things" from the May Century. 

The May Scribner^s comes radiant in a new 
cover which makes it quite the most artistic- 
ally and strikingly attired of all this month's 
magazines. From an unusually interesting 
table of contents it would be hard to choose 
the most promising articles. * 

The May Harper* s seems particularly resplen- 
dent in illustration. "Cross- Country Riding," 
"Geological Progress of the Century," " White 
Man's Africa," and "The Captured Dream" 
give four pretty distinct types of subject and 
treatment 

"The Deathless Diary," by Agnes Repplier, 
is one of the most readable articles in this 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, Other attrac- 
tions are " Nansen's Heroic Journey," by N. S. 
Shaler, and "The Ramparts of Port Royal," 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's two books. Poor 
Boys fVho Became Famous and Girls Who Be- 
came Famous^ have reached an aggregate sale of 
upwards of 40,000 copies. Messrs. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. have just printed the twenty-third edi- 
tion of the Poor Boys and the Poor Girls is now 
in its twenty-second edition. 

— The Half CasU ; An Old Governesses Tale, 
by Miss Mulock, will be published in a few days 
by Thomas Whittaker. The story originally ap- 
peared m Chambers* s Journal, and will now for 
the first time be issued in book form. 

— Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens's book. Sources 
of the Constitution of the United States, is being 
translated into the French language by a mem- 
ber of the French diplomatic service, and is 
about to be published in Paris by Messrs. 
Guillemin & Co., in their well-known series of 
notable foreign works. 

— The Macmillan Co. have already on the 
press a second edition of The Port of Missing 
Ships, Who*s fVho, for 1897, which this same 
house will shortly publish, is a sort of universal 
biographical dictionary, true to its title. 

— The New Amsterdam Book Co. have ready 
a new and illustrated edition of Clark Russell's 
A Sailor's Sweetheart; the Crimean Diary of the 
late Gen. Sir Charles A. Windham; The Letters 
ofde Brasses, translated by Lord Ronald Gower ; 
an iditioH de luxe of The Chauropanchasika, an 



Indian love lament by Sir Edwin Arnold ; and, 
in preparation, a new edition of The Worhs of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, to be complete 
in twenty- eight volumes. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for im- 
mediate publication Materials for German Com- 
position, prepared by Professor Hatfield of North- 
westeni University, and Baumbach's Die Nonna, 
edited by Bernhardt. 

— The A. D. F. Randolph Co. of New York 
announce Doctor Tucker, a sketch of the widely- 
known priest- musician of Troy, N. Y., by the 
Rev. Christopher W. Knauff. 

— Dudd, Mead & Co. announce for immediate 
publication Tlie Romance of Lcuiy Burton, the 
life story of the wife of the famous African ex- 
plorer, bountifully illustrated ; The Personal Life 
of Queen Victoria, by Miss Tooley, also illus- 
trated; The Green Guess Book, a new book of 
charades ; and The Treasure of the Humble, a 
collection of new essays by Maeterlinck. 

— George P. Humphrey, 25 Exchange Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., has b^un the publication of 
a series of Colonial Trcuts, designed to repro- 
duce some of the rarer and more valuable 
American pamphlets. 

— Little, Brown & Co. announce in conjunc- 
tion with Sampson Low, Marston & Co. of Lon- 
don a History of the Royal Navy of Great Brit- 
ain, in five royal octavo volumes, illustrated; a 
new historical romance by George R. R. Riv- 
ers, entitled Captain Shays, a Populist of 1786, 
founded on the episode of " Shay's Rebellion ; " 
and the first volume of the new illustrated edi- 
tion of Parkman's histories. The first edition 
of Captain Mahan's Life of Nelson was ex- 
hausted before publication. This last work, as 
we predicfed it would be, has been received with 
the highest encomiums in England. 

— Herbert S. Stone & Co. have in preparation 
a "problem novel," by Leonard Merrick, entitled 
One Man*s View, and Maud, a hitherto almost 
unknown story by Christina Rossetti, largely 
autobiographic. 

^ Charles Scribner's Sons issue on this side 
the water Mr. Gladstone's new volume of Later 
Gleanings, induded in which is his famous paper 
on "IngersoU and Christianity;" a new Con- 
cordance to the Greek Testament, edited by Moul- 
ton and Gedden; and Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis's Soldiers of Fortufie, now ruuning as a 
serial in theur magazine. An Englbh publisher 
has just taken a thousand copies in one order of 
America and the Americans from a French Point 
of View, 

FOREIGN. 

— Mr. Clement K. Shorter is writing a work 
entitled Sixty Years of Victorian Literature, 

— The Queen's Empire is the title of one of 
the forthcoming records of Victoria's reign to be 
published in monthly parts, with copious illus- 
trations. 

— The late Archbishop of Dublin finished just 
before his death the introduction to a work on 
Spanish Protestants in the i6th Century, which 
is shortly to be published. 

— Mr. Joseph Pennell has won a libel suit 
against the Saturday Review on the grounds of 
injurious language used of some of his drawings. 

— Miss Braddon's new novel is Under Lovers 
Rule, 

— Next month vrill witness the publication 
of Sir Walter Besanfs new novel, A Fountain 
Sealed, 



— A complete Japanese translation of Captain 
Mahan's The Influence of Sea^ Power upon His' 
tory has just been issued in Tokio, Japan, and 
also a biography of Com. Matthew C. Perry, 
U. S. N ., with illustrations. The Buddhist mag- 
azine Hantei Zasshi, the monthly periodical, the 
Far Ea\t (literary and general), and the daily and 
weekly Japan Times, all conducted and financed 
by native Japanese, are published in English. 
Tokio has now 700 foreign residents. 

— The first part is just published of Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell's Sixty Years a Queen, 

— Cassell & Co. will soon publish the first 
volume of Dean S pence's 731/ Church of Eng- 
land; a History for the People, copiously illus- 
trated. 

— Archibald Constable & Co. announce a new 
series of historical novels, so chronologically 
arranged as to illustrate in order the various 
English reigns. 

— Paris has a new periodical. La Revue du 
Palais, taking its title from the Palais de Justice, 
and devoted largely to the literature of the law 
and legal life. 

— The yearly sales of the French i8mo edition 
of the works of Victor Hugo exceed ioo/xx> 
volumes. 

— Mr. Richard Harding Davis is in England 
to write up the Queen's Jubilee for Harper* s 



— Unsatisfactory reports are current as to the 
health of Mr. R. D. Blackmore. 

— The funds have all been provided for the 
memorial window to Oliver Goldsmith in the 
church near "Sweet Auburn." 

— Mr. Henry Frowde of the University Press 
at Oxford will publish the new Presbyterian 
Hymnal, and abo has in preparation a number 
of new prayer books and Bibles in commemora- 
tion of Queen Victoria's long reign. 



FUBLIOATIONS BEOEIVED. 



tF" A U Books and piimpkUts received by tk* Litsrarv 
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Biography. 

LiFB AND Lbttbrs OF BsNjAMiN JowBTT, Master of 
Balliol Collese, Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott and LewU 
CampbeU. a vols. £. P. Dutton & Co. 

Jambs Boswrll. Bv W. Keith Leask. Famous ScoU 
Series. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c 

Phiuf and Alsxandrr or Macboon. Two Essays 
in Biography. Charles Scribner's Sons. ^3.50 

Bssays and Sketches. 

Amrrican Lands and Lrttrrs. The Mayflower to 
Rip Van Winkle. By Donald G. MitcheU. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. I'.so 

How TO Trll a Story, and Othrr Essays. By 
Mark Twain. Harper & Brothers. 

Naturb in a City Yard. Some Rambling Disserta- 
tions Thereupon. By Charles M. Skinner. The Century 

Co. %l,<30 

Fiction. 

Mbrb Sbntimbnt. By A. J. Dawson. John Lane. 

>i.a5 

Thb Littlb Lady op Lagunitas. A Franco-Califor- 
nian Romance. By Richard Henry Savage. Rand, Mo- 
NaUy&Co. asc. 

Kakbmonos. Tales of the Far East. By W. Carlton 
Dawe. John Lane. $1.35 

Gods and Thbir Makbxs. By Laurence Housman. 
John Lane. Ii.^s 

Onb Man Who Was Contbnt. Mary. The Lustigs. . 
Corinna's Fiammetta. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
The Century Co. |i.oo 

Thb Day op His Youth. By Alice Brown. Hough- 
ton, Mi/nin & Co. $1.00 

Thb Bravrst op Thbm All. By J. Selwin Tait. 
The Eskdale Press, New York. |i.oo 

Thb Mbrry Maid op Arcady. Hb Lordship and 
Other Stories. By Mrs. BurtqsLHanison. Lamson. 
Wolffe & Co. r^ li.sQ 
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Beacon Lights of History 

By Dr. JOHN LORD. 




A btograpblcAl review of 
civilization, depleting its 
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LOBD TTET AID OTHEB FOEKS • 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
i^ in prose and Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son in verse seem to be two entirely different 
parts of speech, and we cannot trace one 
characteristic common to the author of Lord 
Vyei and the author of Dodo, Humor and 
cynicism are the main features of Mr. Ben- 
son's prose, while meditation and reflection 
are the most salient qualities in his verse. 
The present little volume, which takes its 



title from one of the least interesting poems 
in the collection, is well worth reading. ** In 
Eton Churchyard *' is one of the best of Mr. 
Benson's poems. He is very happy m his 
sonnets, which is more than we can say for 
most of the present school of poets, with the 
shining exception of William Watson. Mr. 
Benson's descriptions of nature are charming 
and most delicate in feeling, but his great 
fault is a certain ineffectiveness ; delicate as 
he always is, happy as he is often, in his 
phrases he is never inevitable, and so he 
misses the ball-mark of the born poet. A 
few lines in "The Ring Dove" deserve 
quotation : 

Thoa from the brandihig bstsess canst cBscem 

The woodways winding green, the island knc^ 
Crowned with tall oaks, and rinuned with rusty fern ; 

The beeches, with their plain and rounded boles, 
Widespreading, over smooth and cradcUng floors; 

The chestnuts q>lashed with golden bravery ; 
The pine, a slender pyramid, that soars 

With velvet greenness to tne freer sky. 

The sonnet " Indolence " seems to us of 
decided worth: 

What, hath the dark surprised me as I dreamed ? 
The hours were mine : I neither swooned nor slept ; 
Onlv the slow shade o'er the dial crept. 
And peace was thrice as peaceful as it seemed. 
Ah me ! I have not earned the right to sleep. 
Nor strung my thews for battle : 1 have spent 
The hoarded coin that was for increase lent. 
Dreamed of the harvest dut I may not reap. 
Waste, trivial waste ! fickle and fruitless moods. 
Dear to the mind of God! shall nature then 
Bewail the hdpless debt she cannot pay ? 
Petals that bkom and fall unseen of men. 
Slow springs that drip in mountain solitudes. 
Rocks that the sad sea sprinkles twice a day. 

We are always in doubt as to exactly 
what advice to give to poets like Mr. Ben- 
son, whether to keep on or to go into some 
other line of effort; on the whole, we in- 
cline to say to Mr. Benson : keep on, for 
the present, at least. 



•Lord Yyet and Other Poeiw, Pj Arthw Cairistopber 
BaHon. John Lane, f i*s), 



THE OHOIB nmSIBLE.* 

A STANZA of George Eliot's, begin- 
ning 

Oh, ssay I join the choir invisibls 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence I 

is the text of Mr. James Lane Allen*s latest 
novel. This text is in itself an explanation 
of the attractive but intangible book-title. 

The scene is laid in Kentucky in the far- 
gone year of 1795. Who knows just what 
Kentucky was then? The book will tell 
you. A great wilderness in many ways, but 
a peaceful green one in summer and a peace- 
ful white one in winter, the red bloodshed 
of pioneer and Indian warfare having faded 
out years before. A country that was fresh 
with the novelty of possession, rugged and 
brave, and sad in memories and past sac- 
rifices, hopeful and keen for the future, just 
stepping over the line of good fortune and 
reaching out eager hands for luxuries long 
delayed. 

The story is not a complexity of many 
characters, nor hardly, we think, an inten- 



tional historical study of old Kentucky, with 
its pioneer mart3rr8. It is, rather, an out- 
door, nature-throbbing picture of a life and 
time, and an indoor, inner-life story of a man 
and a woman whose friendship, love, and 
renunciation might well furnish a text for 
other lives. 

So much for the atmosphere. As for the 
book itself, it seems a thing of actual flesh 
and blood, its flesh fair and firm, its blood 
riotous, its brain pure, thoughtful, philo- 
sophical, dreamy. The whole, too pulsing 
to suggest mere critical observation of life, 
far more suggestive in fact of personal and 
vital introspection. 

Mr. Allen has taken a long stride ahead 
in plain speech since his Kentucky Cardi- 
nal was published. The Choir Invisible is 
scarcely apace in frankness with the Sum- 
mer in Arcady^ but is almost startlingly real 
sometimes in its actualities; though only 
once in the book does this frankness pass 
the white line of good taste, and then in an 
insignificant description of personal untidi- 
ness, which has hardly dignity of subject to 
justify unpleasant minutiae. 

Altogether, the book is helpfully suggest- 
ive and interesting, good to read and ** well 
to remember." 



•Ths Choir Invisible. 
I Co. I1.50. 
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JOWETT OF BALUOL* 

THIS work may fairly take its place on 
the shelf of great biographies, not by 
the mere bulk of it, bulky as it is in its two 
octavo volumes, aggregating nearly a thou- 
sand pages; but by reason of the large 
stature of the man whom it describes, large 
not physically, but mentally and morally. 
The master of Balliol was a little man in 
body only; in most other respects he was 
large. He was too large in the dimension 
of *' breadth '* for some of his contempor- 
aries; he was not enough **high*' to take 
a. foremost place in the esteem of others; 
but his warm sympathies, his stalwart cour- 
age, his unconventionality, his utter loyalty 
to conviction, his devotion to lofty ideals, 
his exceptional scholarship, his earnest 
leadership in many a direction, the combina- 
tion of his personal traits, and the position 
he long held in the front rank of English 
students, thinkers, teachers, political theo- 
logians, and ecclesiastical radicals, must 
commend him to the respectful attention 
if not to the unquestioning allegiance of 
all who recognize true manhood when they 
see it, and can honor a true man even when 
they differ from him. 

Professor }owett*s career is treated in 
two parts. His Yorkshire ancestry, paren- 
tage, and birth, his boyhood and his school- 
life at St. Paul's, his undergraduate course 
at Oxford, culminating in the fellowship and 
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tutorship at Balliol, his Biblical and Grecian 
studies, his specialty of Plato, his active 
part in university and civic reforms, his 
early friendships, first writings, and his 
Greek professorship, compose the first of 
the two volumes, bring the story of his life 
down to 1870, and in this narrative fall 
to the lot of Professor Campbell. The 
period covered comprises the first fifty- 
three years of his life. 

The second volume is the work of Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott, who, however, is responsible 
for the whole, but whose special field is 
furnished by Dr. Jowett's last twenty years, 
from 1870 to 1890, including the term of his 
mastership, the riper fruits of his scholar- 
ship, his monumental translation of Plato, 
and his vice-chancellorship; with tender 
incidents of much personal history inti- 
mately known and familiarly described, the 
gathering shadows of bereavements and 
loneliness, the sorrowful failure of health, 
and the mournful end. 

All letters to Jowett from the great and 
distinguished people with whom he was for 
so many years associated he directed in his 
will should be burned ; and the biography is 
not enriched as it might have been by those 
sidelights from so many quarters ; but copi- 
ous use is made of his voluminous corre- 
spondence with others, and his own letters, 
long and short, important and trivial, serious 
and playful, scholarly and friendly, have 
been unsparingly introduced to the effective 
illustration of the narrative. After all, what 
Jowett wrote to others is more to the point 
of illuminating his character than what 
others wrote to him. 

}owett*s life conferred- distinction upon 
some who were honored with his friend- 
ship ; it received it also from relations with 
such leaders of English thought and action 
as Ward and Stanley, Roundel! Palmer and 
Goldwin Smith, Bunsen and Trevelyan, 
Tennyson and the Brownings, Newman and 
Pusey, Wilberforce and Colenso, Gladstone 
and Disraeli, George Eliot and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. Much of these and other like- 
noted individuals of the passing century is 
seen and heard in these living pages. 

The path of no man of parts and power 
through such periods of recent English 
history as the Tractarian controversy, uni- 
versity reform, the rise of the Broad Church 
movement, the ritual development, the ad- 
vance of scientific thought, and the new 
criticism, can be followed without coming 
in contact with most if not all of the thought 
and conduct of the time that demands the 
attention of the studious reader; and Jowett's 
life as here related is a review from a central 
point and a commanding station of pretty 
much the whole field of Anglican progress 
for the last half-century. It is a privilege 
to stand by the side of such a man through 
such times as these, to observe the workings 
of his highly-cultivated and restless mind 
under the pressure of signal t vents, to read 



his inmost thoughts, and to measure men 
and movements by his always lofty if some- 
times personal standards. 

His figure is picturesque rather than 
symmetrical, and his career was brilliant 
rather than consistent. He was whimsical, 
some people would say fussy. His temper 
was certainly not altogether even, and his 
course was eccentric. But there was much 
in him to admire, more to love, and not a 
little to revere; and those who are dis- 
posed to give to Stanley and Arnold and 
Maurice a foremost place among the Eng- 
lishmen of their time will not find it diffi- 
cult to install Jowett by their side, though 
he was not by any means the equal in all 
respects of either one. 

Several portraits of Jowett, all beautiful to 
look upon, and a few other illustrations 
chiefiy depictive of scenes connected with 
his life, add to the interest of the volumes ; 
and to the second are appended a copy of 
his will, a list of all the portraits of him, 
and a list of his writings, the principal of 
which are his commentaries on the Epistles 
of St Paul and his translations of Plato. 
The latter are a classic in two senses ; and 
his character and life were nuch in keep- 
ing with those two great masters of human 
thought and conduct, at whose feet, next to 
the Feet of the Great Master of all, this 
under-master of Balliol loved to sit and 
learn. 



SAIHTSBUBrS BOMAHOE AND 
ALLBGOET* 

THIS book is first in order of publica- 
tion, second in natural order, of a se- 
ries of twelve works, each of which aims 
to interpret a period of European litera- 
ture. Professor Saintsbury is the editor 
of the series, and, besides the present vol- 
ume, will be responsible for the last of the 
twelve, entitled The Later Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Other writers are Prof. W. P. Ker, 
F. J. Snell, David Hannay, Oliver Elton, 
Edmund Gosse, and Walter H. Pollock; 
and some places are yet blank. 

The design of the series is interesting. 
Placing itself behind the remark of Arnold, 
that "the criticism which alone can much 
help us for the future is a criticism which 
regards Europe as being, for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes, one great confeder- 
ation, bound to a joint action, and working 
to a common result,*' each book hopes to 
show what is the nature of this joint action 
in a given historical period, and what is the 
nature of the result Its intention is *< never 
to lose sight of the general literary drift of 
the whole of Europe," and to compensate 
for "occasional deficiencies of specialist 
dealing by range of handling and width 
of view." 

The purpose is worthy, but hazardous. 



*The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegoiy. 
By ProleMor Saintoboxy. Charles Scribner's Sons. %t,yx 



" Width of view " may degenerate into a 
more or less vague comparison of one na- 
tional literature with another, or it may 
consist in an effort to be as much at home 
everywhere as the specialist is at home in 
his own field. In the one case we are 
likely to have unsupported general asser- 
tion, in the other a wilderness of detail. 

In the present work Mr. Saintsbury, it 
must at least be said, saves himself almost 
entirely from platitudes, and confines him- 
self to the topics before him. The chapters 
take up in order the function of Latin ; the 
Chansons de Gestej the matter of Britain ; 
antiquity in romance; the making of Eng- 
lish and the settlement of European pros- 
ody; Middle High German poetry; The 
Fox, The Rose, and the minor contribu- 
tions of France; Icelandic and Provencal; 
and the literature of the Peninsulas. 
French literature is discussed with the 
greatest fullness, next English, then Ger- 
man. Icelandic is lightly sketched; Ital- 
ian and Spanish more lightly still. The 
method of treatment is to give a careful 
account of the elements which enter into 
a poem, of its dates, authorship, and 
growth, and of the structure of its lan- 
guage and meter; in some cases is added 
an abstract of the contents. 

The student of literature will find this 
volume a convenient work of reference; 
but an interpretation of the political, social, 
and religious motives in romance, of the 
spiritual origin of allegory and satire, of 
the ideas for which, to use Arnold's phrase, 
the people of Europe were at this time con- 
federated, the reader must construct for him- 
self from the abstracts. As the originals are 
in many cases not easily accessible, the ab- 
stracts should have been longer and more 
numerous, the author thinking it unneces- 
sary to give the substance of any Spanish 
poem, because Southey had already outlined 
The Cid, Translations of all extracts from 
foreign languages ought also to have been 
supplied. 

It it needless to say that the Messrs. 
Scribner have turned out a neat and taste- 
ful book. 



THE WELL-BELOVED .♦ 
T^HE first impression of The JVell-Be- 
-■• loved^ gained from the opening chap- 
ters, is regret that so many years of life and 
of strong, successful novel-writing should 
bring an author to no manlier, more inter- 
esting choice of subject than this. Later 
the book somewhat redeems itself, but does 
not rise to any particular raison cTetre. 

Psychologically the study of an insanely 
fickle man might be of interest and some 
warning, but as a mere story-character the 
subject is annoyingly dull. 

The hero in question had the mental 
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peculiarity, or deformity, of loving at least 
every other woman he saw. The " Well-Be- 
loved " was the vision, the " Ideal She " that 
flitted most unwamingly from woman to 
woman. So that within a few hours of 
having said good-by to his promised wife 
the man was wildly in love with another 
woman, a stranger, whom fate and a rain 
storm had thrown into his very close com- 
j)any on the beach, and was eloping with 
her to London. 

The episode is rather unpleasant in its 
apprehensive suggestion of the part that 
personal touch may play in the succeeding 
chapters. But as a matter of fact, the per- 
sonal-touch element is almost entirely lack- 
ing after this first a£Fair. 

Thus launched on his love career the 
Well-Beloved leads him a chase that should 
have landed him breathless in his grave at 
twenty-five. But at sixty the pursuit is still 
unfinished. Sometimes the Ideal appears 
at first sight, sometimes after long acquaint- 
ance, sometimes in the mere one glimpse of 
a chorus girl across the theater, sometimes 
in the sympathetic friendship of a grand 
lady met at a reception. 

But all these scattering affections are a 
mere background for the real plot of the 
story, the amazing love for three genera- 
tions of the same family — the original de- 
serted sweetheart and her descendants, the 
final death of the "artistic sense (!)** and 
the marriage " of respect " with the woman 
of the London elopement 

Certainly a remarkable story, whether in- 
tentionally or otherwise! 

As Mr. Thomas Hardy's work the story 
will have interest, and Mr. Hardy's style 
and descriptive charm are possibly a safe, 
sure, and successful conveyance for even 
this kind of a plot. 

Published as a serial in the Illustrated 
London News in 1892, the story appears 
now for the first time in book form. 



THE aiBLHOOD OF MABU JOSEPHA 
HOLROTD* 

(Lady Stanley of Alderley.) 

THERE is a good deal of sparkle and 
vivacity, as well as of quaint charm, 
in these records of a girl's thoughts and 
experiences a century ago. Maria Josepha 
Holroyd was the eldest daughter of John 
Baker Holroyd, member of Parliament for 
Coventry and Bristol, a Lord of Trade, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
a Privy Councillor, and an authority on 
finance and political economy. For these 
varied services he was created baron in 
1 78 1, given an English peerage in 1802, 
and advanced to the earldom of Sheffield 
in the peerage of Ireland in 1816. He was 
the intimate friend of Gibbon, the historian, 



•The Girlhood of Maria JoMpha Holroyd. Edited by 
J. H. Adeane. Longmana, Green & Co. I3.00. 



and a man of weight and consideration 
among his contemporaries. 

At six years of age the little Maria Jo- 
sepha had become an important personage 
with her own family, and the correspondent 
of her aunt. Miss Holroyd — known as " Se- 
rena" from the sweetness of her temper. 
The finish of her style is remarkable for 
so young a child : 

We went to see the Polish Dwarf and the 
Irish Giant. I do not know whether you may 
have heard talk of them; the first is exactly 
three foot high, and the last eight foot two 
inches. What a difference 1 I be^ that you will 
never make an apology for not writmg ; you write 
when you please and I write when I please with- 
out any set time. ... I will allow you to mor- 
alize as much as you please, for the more you 
do, the more agreeable are your letters. 

She was nine at the date of this letter. 
At nineteen we find her writing her aunt : 

Mama has got an addition to her family in 
a large, green parrot, because her birds, beasts, 
and children dia not make noise enough. I dare- 
say if I should ever marry, or any other accident 
befall me, mama would get a monkey. Till 
then, she thinks she has no need of one. 

In 1 891 the Sheffield family crossed to 
France and spent some weeks in Paris be- 
fore making a prolonged visit to Mr. Gibbon 
in Lausanne. This was just after the recap- 
ture of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette at 
Varennes, and their return to the capital. 
It was an exciting moment, full of peril to 
travelers as well as to natives, and it is curi- 
ous enough to find the Sheffields enjoying 
the sights and the humors of the day, dining 
at the famous restaurants and enclosing 
menus in their letters, ** much amused " by 
visits to the dismantled palaces whose in- 
mates were in prison ; attending the " Fete 
V61taire," expressing a little discreet sym- 
pathy now and then with the royal family, 
but with small actual interest, and abso- 
lutely no understanding or recognition of 
the tremendous convulsions so soon to fol- 
low. Their exit from France was not un- 
attended with danger, for the war against 
aristocracy had begun, and the return to 
England was full of risks. 

It was during their sojourn in Switzer- 
land that Miss Holroyd attached Gibbon 
to her train of elderly admirers. He was 
sixty and married ; the intimacy was neces- 
sarily platonic, but was none the less jocu- 
larly ardent: 

I remember to have read somewhere in Rous- 
seau of a lover quitting very often his mistress, 
to have the pleasure of corresponding with her. 
He writes, ** Though not absolutely your lover, 
I am very much vour admirer, and should be 
extremely temptea to follow the same example. 
The three letters which I have received from 
Berne, Coblentz, and Brussels have given me 
much pleasure. They are such, in a word, as I 
should like to receive from the daughter of my 
best friend." 

Miss Holroyd's character and powers 
were, in fact, exactly those that would 
commend her to the favor of superior men 
older than herself. She had what in her 
day were called " parts," acumen, reasoning 
power, and solidity of judgment rather un- 
usual in a young woman ; but she had also, 



what made these qualities not only valuable 
but delightful, an immense amount of au- 
dacity, fun, and impulsive humor. These 
traits were a cause of, anxiety at times to 
her equally delightful aunt, who fears that 
they may stand in the way of Iver making 
the right impression on a desirable lover: 

A man who thinks of a wife is, believe me, 
a very strict observer, however he may seem 
enamoured (she writes). Believe me, near as 
you are to me, I have not escaped being told of 
these faults as being so far against you as to pre- 
vent men from bemjg more than partners for a 
time. What pity, with all that Nature has done 
for you! God bless you. Your ha^>pine88 is 
very essential to making me like thb littie globe, 
I assure you. 

Serena need not have troubled herself 
about her. *' Dearest of all Rigmaroles." 
Her loving, saucy niece went on her happy 
way, teasing, making fun of the people she 
liked best, but serving them loyally, while 
her keen tongue and pen wagged with droll- 
eries about them and theirs; then, exactly 
at the time appointed by heaven, Mr. Stanley 
turned up, and in the sun of true love all 
the little asperities and fermentations of 
Maria Holroyd's brilliant youth melted 
into sweetness and a ripened content. 
The record ends with their marriage in' 
1796: 

You will receive the assurance of my happi- 
ness having been secured with the most lively 
satisfaction [she writes her friend, Miss Firth, 
a week after the weddine]. I say secured, be- 
cause it began five months ago, and except in 
having it put out of the power of anything but 
Death to divide us, and having bid adieu to anx- 
iety, I have been as perfectly happy all that 
time as I am now or ever can be. 

The book, which is edited by a grand- 
daughter, is dedicated to another Maria 
Josepha, ''granddaughter, godchild, and 
namesake " Of Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
on the centenary of her wedding day. 



THE EVEBaBEEH.* 
A new movement has sprung up in Scot- 
land. Its promoters, as is well for a rena- 
scence, are young men and women, mostly 
artists and students, who are wide awake 
to the deep, uncontrollable tides of life, 
and have not yet met and been conquered 
by the ignorance and brutality of the world. 
They are willing to experiment and willing, 
we suppose, to fail, though they say nothing 
of that, if a higher standard is maintained 
because of them. 

The Evergreen is their first organized 
output It has been issued in four numbers, 
the spring and autumn numbers appearing 
in 1895, the summer and winter numbers 
in 1896. They are all handsomely bound 
in roughly embossed leather, beautifully 
printed, and acceptably decorated, though 
the art, it is safe to say, falls short of the 
literature. 

The " Winter Book " is divided into four 
sections : Winter in Nature, in Life, in the 
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World, in the North. A gradual advance- 
ment, you see, from the general to the 
particular, from the external, spectacular 
winter to their own particular, personal, 
Celtic-renascent winter. So far it is what 
one would expect. The value of this move- 
ment is in its motors, however, for each 
article is not only carefully considered and 
executed, but has more or less real literary 
flavor of its very own. Probably it is be- 
cause there have been no editorial restric- 
tions. Author and artist are allowed to 
"gang their ain gait" What unity there 
is — and not only the subject-matter, but 
the treatment, is surprisingly uniform — is 
accounted for only by the fact that a certain 
undercurrent of thought, either too intangi- 
ble or too precious for direct expression, 
has drifted these souls together and bidden 
them write and draw. 

The Seasonal would be unique and val- 
uable even, without the work of Fiona 
Macleod. But with her verses and a story 
from her pen the strength and charm are 
much increased, and also, we should say, 
the saleability, for she is a remarkable 
writer, destined, alas! for popularity. 

Very likely they are dreamers : the weird 
mysticism of the Celt is cherished to the 
very last degree: beyond doubt they are 
impractical ; yet, with it all, they have made 
a noteworthy book of this, the closing num- 
ber. Moreover, they give definite promise 
of the future, as the final sentence in the 
series proclaims: 

The " Evergreen ** sleeps for a season, and 
the " Interpreter *' from his different outlook 
will have his say for a time. 

All hail the •* Interpreter I " May it merit 
the success it will achieve I 



VAFOLEOH AND EUOEVIE.* 

LOOKERS-ON see most of the play. 
M. De Saint-Armand has been only 
a looker-on at the French play — the play 
of the Second Empire, we mean — but he 
has seen the whole of it, and it is well that 
he has undertaken to set down in order 
what he has seen. Whether he will live to 
complete a great historical picture of Paris 
and the world of which it is the center, 
under the Second Empire, he does not 
know; but in this volume, in this pair of 
portraits, in these companion miniatures of 
Napoleon and Eugenie as they were before 
and up to the time of their marriage, he 
makes a beginning. It is a scene of the 
sunlight and of the morning. The storms, 
the gloom of disaster, belong to a later 
period not included here. Says the author, 
in defense of his right, nay, of the demand 
upon him, to write : 

I have been present at all the acts of the drama, 
I have witnessed apotheoses as well as over- 



*Loai8 Napole<m and Mademobelk De Mont^ By 
Imbeit De Saint-Armand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert 
N. Martin. Witli portraits. Charles Scriboer's Sons. 
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throw and ruin. I saw the Empress Eugenie 
going to Notre Dame on the day of her marri- 
age. I was very near her in the same church 
wnen she went with her son to hear the Te 
Deum chanted for the victory of Solferino. The 
little prince was then three years old. I think I 
see him still with his white dress and hu blue 
sash. Watching closely every movement of his 
mother, he rose, knelt, and seated himself when- 
ever she did. The carriage in which the £m- 
Sress returned to the Tuueries was filled with 
owers. I have been hivited to the public and 
the private entertainments of the court, to those 
fzncj balls where the sovereign appeared in 
resplendent costumes, and at other times hid 
her beauty under mask and domino. I saw 
the Universal Exposition of 1867, splendid 
senith of a reign, and the crushing disasters 
that came after. I was present at the birth of 
the Empire, I witnessed its last agony, and 
from the terraces, surmounted by the ministry 
of foreign affairs, I watched the crowd crossing 
the Pont de la Concorde to invade the Corps 
Legislatif and proclaim the downfall of Napoleon 
III and his dynasty. Having been in relation 
with the peater part of the famous men and 
women who were conspicuous in Paris when I 
was young,T might say I had a proscenium box 
from which to mtness the varied and extraordi- 
nary scenes which unrolled before my eyes, and 
the memory of which I am desirous to retrace. 

So placed and disposed M. Saint-Armand 
goes about his task, which is to sketch, 
first, the life of Louis Napoleon, and second, 
the life of the Countess De Montijo, separ- 
ately up to the time of their marriage, then 
to depict the marriage, and so to bring the 
young imperial couple to the throne of 
France through the august doors of Notre 
Dame, upon which lofty seat he leaves them. 

Of the forty-seven chapters thirty-nine 
are devoted to the Emperor and the drama- 
tic career which conducted him to the goal 
of bis ambition. The years of exile, the 
visit in America, the Boulogne episode, 
the captivity in the fortress of Ham and 
the escape therefrom, the presidential elec- 
tion, the coup d*etat, and the asssumption 
of imperialism, all are here. So are the 
humbler, simpler, more strictly domestic 
events in the life of the beautiful and win- 
ning Spanish lady who was asked to share 
the newly-founded throne, and who in semi- 
exile now survives him. It is a very differ- 
ent story from that told by Henri Rochefort, 
which we have lately reviewed, as the reader 
may well imagine ; dignified if discriminating, 
sympathetic if critical, kindly if judicial. It 
places the Emperor and his consort in a 
pleasant light, effects for both a favorable 
impression, and touches the heart with 
sorrow for their reverses, especially for the 
lonely Empress as the shadows of the even- 
ing gather about her in her widowed and 
childless English home. 



The author, we fancy, is a brilliant, racy 
journalist, who, disguised as a Paris beggar, 
made a study of beggars* lives. He first 
found out how much money was given away 
in Paris each year. This sum exceeds fifty 
million francs, and exactly in proportion '* as 
the receipts intended to alleviate distress in- 
crease, the distress itself seems to develop.'* 
Not that the writer believes that there is no 
poverty, but that he found the "pretended 
poor" the robbers of the real poor. "By 
turns crawling cripple, blind street singer, 
carriage door opener, mechanic out of work, 
unemployed professor, paraljrtic, deaf and 
dumb,'* the writer himself has practiced 
every kind of deceit, and success has al- 
ways attended him. 

Most of the Paris beggars absolutely 
refuse all work, and have always lived 
upon society. " O, for an institution which 
would provide honest work, and which would 
receive any one at any hour, whether men, 
women, or children. Then to a deserving 
beggar the prefecture of police could say: 
' Go to such a place ; they will make you work 
hard, but in return you will receive bread 
for yourself and your children and lodging, 
and when you find more remunerative work 
you can leave the institution."* 

The remedy which the writer suggests, in 
order that assistance may be given to the 
worthy poor and denied to the professional 
impostor, is a society like our "associated 
charities*' or "organized relief" organiza- 
tions. Apparently such societies are un- 
known in France. We all know that such 
societies are not perfect, and that tramps 
and impostors still feed on the sympathy of 
the kind-hearted public; but that these so- 
cieties do keep our streets from being filled 
with sham paralytics and feeble children 
whose lives are being ruined by their lazy 
parents' selfishness, we know well; and as 
the methods of these organizations gain the 
confidence of the public, and their funds in- 
crease, real distress and want will be re- 
lieved more quickly than ever before, while 
laziness will find it cannot live upon a too 
generous public. 

The book is admirably translated by 
Lady Herschell, and is immensely enter- 
taining reading, besides being full of valu- 
able information. 



an 



THE BEOaABS OF FASIS * 

yyf^ BEGGARS OF PARIS is 

unusually clever and useful little book. 
It ought to be in the hands of every philan- 
thropic person and every philanthropic so- 
ciety in England and America. 



•The Beggars of Paris. Translated from Ute Frendi 
of M. LouU PanHan by Lady HenchtlL Edward Araold. 
75c. 



By Reef and Palm. 



For the over-civilized men of these last years 
of the nineteenth century, the South Sea Island 
life will always hold a potent balm and charm. 
Those who have not seen it with their own eyes 
will learn something of that land of "Reef 
and Palm" in Pierre Loti, in Stevenson, and 
in Louis Becke's stories; and Kipling some- 
times gives hints of a life which in its simple 
protest of ever3rthing beyond the elementary 
need of human love and laughter, passion and 
rest, has held a lotus- eating charm for the 
weary, over-wrought, over-coltured brains of 
today. It is not within our scope in this brief ^ 
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review to touch on the morality of such an 
escape to lands "where it is always afternoon," 
but it has been a marked feature and phenom- 
enon of the present day. Mr. Louis Becke 
knows the "Islands" as few have known 
them, and his short sketches and stories give 
as wonderful pictures, in their way, as Mr. 
La Farge has given through another medium 
than printer's ink. There is a certain brutality 
in these stories and a wonderful simplicity; 
but those to whom the breath of life is more 
than the breath of conventionality appreciate 
them. [J. B. Uppincott & Co.] 

Constitutional History of the United 
Sutes. 

The late George Ticknor Curtis left unfinished 
at hb death in 1894 the second volume of his 
Constitutional History of our country, and it 
has been edited by Mr. J. C. Clayton. Thirteen 
chapters were written, and to these Mr. Clay- 
ton has added a large number of documents 
relating to subjects discussed by Mr. Curtis: 
a Fourth of July oration, his argument in the 
Dred Scott case, Mr. P. L. Ford's bibliography 
of the Constitution, and other matters. Mr. 
Curtis's account of the Nullification movement 
shows hb vigorous championship of the Union 
on one side, and hb treatment of the Aboli- 
tionbt's equally manifests it at the other extreme. 

The most unfortunate conseauence of Lundy's 
vbit to Boston in 1828 was that he then came 
into contact with William Lloyd Garrison, 
a young printer of a very different spirit .... 
(te never did speak or write with moderation. 
In his whole career he never suggested one 
practical measure by which slavery could be 
removed. Practical measures were not what 
he aimed at 

Dr. Channing's letter to Webster, in the same 
year, b given as a model of the right spirit in 
conducting the agitation. Despite thb and 
other points in which Mr. Curtb b not at one 
with the prevailing sentiment, hb handling 
of our constitutional hbtory from the conser- 
vative standpoint b one deserving respect for 
its great ability, and it must be reckoned with 
by all future students. [Harper & Brothers. 
#3-00] 

Parceirs << Manning" Refuted. 

PurceWs "ManniMg** RtfuUd. By Fnmds de Fret- 
sens^ TransUted by Frands T. Furey. PhUadelphb: 
John Jos. McVey. |i.oa 

This b in some ways a remarkable book. It 
furnishes at least a singular feature in the con- 
troversy over Cardinal Manning's remains, in 
that it is a refutation of hb Roman Catholic 
biographer by a French Protestant of so conser- 
vative a temper that he has mbgivings over some 
tendencies of the Reformation, and says in the 
course of hb argument some of the strongest 
and best words that we have lately heard in 
behalf of hbtorical and traditional Christianity. 
The body of the little book — there are but a 
few over two hundred pages of it — consists of 
a pair of articles in review of Mr. Purcell's work 
which were contributed by M. de Pressens^ 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes in May, 1896, 
under the title of '' Manning, i, Les Annies 
Protestantes; 2, Les Annies Catholiques." 
To these two articles the writer subsequently 
prefixed an introduction, quite as long as either 
one of them, making a book in three parts ; and 
it b thb book which Mr. Furey has translated 
into good Englbh, and which b now brought 



out by a Philadelphia publbher. The whole 
will interest a wider circle than the limited 
admirers of Manning, of whom it b a warm 
defense, and it has more than the force and ear- 
nestness of controversy ; for it b inspired by a 
devout Chrbtian faith and a profound grasp of 
the great realities of the Christian religion, and 
really covers a broad field, in which multitudes 
of minds are busy at the present time. Two 
passages will place the reader at M. de Pres- 
sense's point of view. One is thb: 

Who, then, among those who still adhere to 
the religion of the supernatural, of the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God and of the redemption 
by the Cross, does not feel alarmed at the more 
or less insidious progress of the tendency that 
b shaking the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
and that is reducing to the rank of a mere mor- 
tal, no matter how incomparable He might 
have been, the Christ of the expiation and the 
justification? . . . Are there not moments when 
the most pronounced optimist questions him- 
self regarding the solidity of a church which 
rests on justmcation by faith and on the inspi- 
ration and authority of the Scriptures, and who 
sees these two foundations directly attacked 
with the very weapons which it thought it made 
use of in their defense ? 

The other passage b thb: 

One feeb on every side, in Protestantism, the 
need of profound renovation. A form of wor- 
ship presenting the daily repetition of the great 
drama of the Expiation, with the incessantly 
renewed symbob of the single sacrifice of the 
Cross, with the majestic accents of a liturgy 
whose roots plunee into the heart of a primitive 
Christendom, with a constant attestation of the 
communion of saints and of the indefectible 
union of the Church of Christ, seems better 
adapted to attract and to hold souls weary of 
the subtleties of analysis, of the dryness of rea- 
son, and of the sophistry of doubt 

We do not remember to have seen a nobler, 
more sympathetic, or more moving tribute to 
Cardinal Manning than that which is offered 
by thb critical turning of the pages of Mr. 
Purcell's life, and the wonder of it b that it 
should come from a French Protestant 



away to a vast array of classical and other 
authorities. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I2.50.] 



HISOELLAHEOnS. 



Philip and Alexander. 

Mr. Hogarth's Philip and Alexander of Mac- 
edony two ^'Essajrs in Biography," b another 
book for the hour, but not of the hour, for it is 
no hasty sketch dashed off on the spur of the 
moment, but a scholar's monograph, represent- 
ing and embodying the most careful results 
of prolonged and thorough study of original 
authorities and materials, and showing the best 
sort of fruits which can be produced on that 
exotic plant, ** Endowed Research'* — a plant 
which has scarcely been set out in thb country, 
but has obtained such a solid and substantial 
start in England. Philip and Alexander are 
here brought together in companion studies, 
two strong and impressive figures against the 
background of the hbtory of their times, a his- 
tory which can never be more fascinating to re- 
view than just now when old battles on new 
lines are being fought out on the old ground; 
when the same geographical points are men- 
aced, and not unlike political questions are 
hangfaig suspended in the air. Masterly are 
the portraits of the two men, especially that 
of Philip on pp. 43 and 44, and that of Alex- 
ander on pp. 161-163. We wish we had the 
space to spare in whidi to transfer them bodily 
to our columns. The book b very handsomely 
printed, and the copious foot-notes fortify the 
text at every pomt, and lead the reader's mind 



The fifth volume of the reprint of the " Jesuit 
Relations " consists of the Brief Relation of the 
Journey to New France made by Paul Le Jeane 
in 1632, presenting the text of U&e original Cra- 
moby in the Lenox Library, New York, with a 
faithful translation. There b a description of 
the voyage, of the arrival at " Kebec," of the 
country and the natives, of the experiences of 
the missionaries, of their learning to use snow- 
shoes and to fight mosquitoes, of their school 
of Indian children, and of their sundry and 
varied efforts to Christianize and dvili^ the 
savages. All of which b extremely interesting 
reading in the quaint style of the Jesuit father, 
well represented as it b in the translation. 
There are four illustrations, besides an accom- 
panying map in a separate envelope. [Cleve- 
land: The Burrows Brothers Co.] 

We have before us the fifth and concluding 
volume of the New American Supplement to the 
Latest Edition of the Encyclopadia Britannicct^ 
carrying the titles from " Sarony " to the end of 
the alphabet Whether it b imagination or fact 
that makes us think so, thb volume has a better 
look than those which have preceded it, and 
while the illustrations, especially the portraits, 
are conspicuously coarse, the reading matter, 
both as regards the comprehensiveness of sub- 
ject-matter and the sufiiciency of treatment, has 
much to commend it The department of biog- 
raphy b particularly strong and satbfactory. It 
is a great thing to be able to turn to a book 
which gives us so many of the important facts 
relating to so many living men. On the whole, 
our opinion of this work has improved as it has 
progressed, and now that it is completed we are 
willing to say that it b fitted to be very useful. 
[The Werner Co.] 

Mr. Henry Wood continues hb discussion of 
mental science and intuitive theology by adding 
to its three predecessors a volume of Studies in 
the Thought World; or. Practical Mind Art. 
He treats briefly and disconnectedly of "own- 
ership through idealism, the scientific and re- 
ligious basis of mental healing, omnipresent 
divinity, the subconscious mind," and kindred 
topics. Mr. Wood b an idealbt of a generous 
and not very unpractical strain, and possessed 
by a devout and reverent spirit. The scientific 
value of many of hb facts is, however, quite 
doubtful, and hb theology b decidedly of the 
« lay " order, in which good intentions are more 
conspicuous than wide reading or deep thinking. 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 

The 400th anniversary of the birth of Melanc- 
thon b the occasion of a brief sketch of hb life, 
by Pastor Joseph Stump of Grace Evangelical 
Church, Phillipsburg, N. J. The author has 
done hb work well, presenting in a popular and 
picturesque as well as loving way the facts in 
the great reformer's career, with suitable extracts 
from hb writings. It b a straightforward, well- 
proportioned narrative, showing Melancthon in 
hb home, in social life, as an educator, as a 
man known throughout Europe as "founder of 
general learning," and as co-laborer with Luther. 
While the scope does not admit of full details, 
the biography answers the purpose for which it 
was written. It b abundantly f umbhed with por- 
traits and other illustrations. [Reading, Penn. : 
Pilger Publishing House.]. 
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Another thing that tomewhat hampered hie inter- 
couree with younger men was hie f aetidiouBaess on 
the score of language, which he regarded almost as 
a sacred thing, making it part of his vocation to 
impress this feeling upon others ; hence the abhor- 
rence of slang, which some undergraduates thought 
a piece of donnishness. With one of his child- 
friends in the country he took a singular way of 
enforcing this lesson. He insisted on giving her 
a shilling every time she used the word *' awfully,** 
and so shamed her out of the habit. — Evblym 
Abbott and Lbwis Campbbll : Ltft and LeiUri of 
Btnjamm Jawttt. 

m 

OBIOIVAL POETBT. 



The Road to Paradise.* 

Barred from the highway's dost that seaward winds, 
A stretch of sunlit sward, fringed either side 
With tall, slim willows, looking over wide 

And od'roos moors. To southward Ocean grinds 

Along bare, glist'ring reefs ; but no surf blinds 
Upon this primrose path, whatever tide. 
And who comes hither with his brush to bide. 

An inspiration summer-long he finds. 

The boom of hartUng waves, the whistling buoy. 
Scarce break the quiet of this pleasant pass : 
At left the old Patch-orchard trees entice 
The traveler their shadows to en}oy. 
Marsh-cosmos, saffron-tipped, gleams in the grass, — 
Here stretches the rope-gate of " Paradise.*' 

Edwasd M. Baxnasd. 



• " Paradise*' b the popular name of Mrs. Phelps-WanTs 
summer home at East Gloucester, Mass. 



«%It is a humiliating confession ^ humiliat- 
ing for somebody, though we do not know where 
the responsibility rests — that Boston's new and 
to the eye outwardly magnificent Public Library 
building has hardly been fairly occupied and put 
into actual use before it is found to be seriously 
defective for its purpose, and an outlay ranging 
from |i 00,000 to |20o,ooo is called for, so to alter 
its machinery for the delivery of books as to 
enable it effectively to serve the public It has 
looked from the beginning as if thb great build- 
ing was more of an architect's display and ad- 
vertisement than a practical storehouse, consult- 
ing room, and furnishing office for the reading 
public; and as if the planning of it, as so often 
in architectural "efforts," had b^^un at the 
wrong end — the end, namely, of show and not 
of utility. The true architect in planning a real 
house to live in begins inside, at the center, and 
works outwardly; the exterior is the last thing 
he thinks of. It seems as if the builders of the 
Boston Public Library had begun with the out- 
side and worked in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. One hundred thousand dollars' worth of 
changes needed simply to facilitate the delivery 
of books I Surely, somebody has blundered. 

«%The donning of the university cap and 
gown by the Harvard seniors for ordinary 
every- day attire, from now on to Conmience- 
ment, adds a pleasant feature to the aspect of 
Cambridge streets and the college grounds, and 
is as it should be. It gives distinctiveness and 
distinction to the collegiate figure, and empha- 



sizes advance if not attainment It is only an- 
other mark of the sure movement in this coun- 
try toward Old World ideals, and of the growing 
disposition to give outward expression to actual 
conditions. 

BBITirETIEBE AST) ZOLA. 

GOOD-BY to M. Bnincti^re. He de- 
parted for home from New York by one 
of the steamers of the ist inst, and by this 
time is again treading the classic shades 
of his beloved Academy. His departure 
was accompanied by a letting off of crit- 
ical fireworks which seems to have dazzled 
the eyes of the New Yorkers, if it did not 
wholly illuminate the heavens. And on 
the whole we are inclined to think that it 
did illuminate, and that after our neighbors 
of the metropolis have recovered their nor- 
mal vision they will see some things — some 
literary personages — a little more clearly 
than they did before; notably Flaubert, 
Daudet, Loti, Bourget, and, to skip others, 
last and most notoriously of all, Emile 
Zola. 

*'The French Novel** was the sugges- 
tive theme of the dosing lecture, the staple 
of which was a running stream of fiery 
comment upon the French novelists of the 
time, good, bad, and indifferent, and in the 
course of which the lecturer took occasion 
to laud the critical work of Taine. Flau- 
bert he pronounced unquestionably the 
greatest naturalist of the age. Daudet in 
his earlier period — that of his innocency — 
he likened with appreciation to Dickens, 
but noted with sorrow and reproach the de- 
cadence of his later work, its fall toward 
the depths of Zola. Sarcey he thrust 
through and through for his sacrifice of 
taste to the demands of the market Guy 
de Maupassant he mourned as a genius 
who had died too young. Pierre Loti he 
held aloft, the splendid example, which 
many American readers have already found 
him, of realism dedicated to the noblest 
purpose. 

The particular onslaught of the lecturer 
was upon M. Zola. *'Zola!*' cried M. 
Bruneti^re fervidly, almost fiercely, in the 
English translation of the lecture which we 
find in the New York Times^ and which 
carries in its text the sign-marks of its 
literalness and accuracy: 

Zola I What has he done for literature ? How 
has he demonstrated naturalism, or realism, as 
he chooses to term it ? It is true, he possesses a 
fecund imagination. He would depict life as 
it is. But what a miserable failure is his depic- 
tion I Hb French workman is not the French 
workman ; his French soldier is not the French 
soldier; his French officer is not the French 
officer; hb French bourgeois is a miserable, 
mean parody on the French bourgeois. France 
is not the enormity that he would make it. 
Hb are not characters; they are caricatures. 

When one hardly knows Paris, as Zola, how 
dare he assume to portray it? But he dares, 
nevertheless, and the result b that hb carica- 
tures are gloomy, pessimbtic, and calumnious — 
a portrait of hb own character. He insists in 
applying the name of truth to what he calls 
his art, but there b no semblance of truth 



either in hb work or in hb statement With- 
out even rudimentary knowledge of literature, 
that is, of the proper kind of literature, he 
wants to found hb school of literary rcalbm, 
and unfortunately he has found some followers. 
I will not dei^ tnat he has talent, but I deeply 
regret that his talent b applied to the settmg 
of so pemidoos an example. What good can 
hb expositions of brutality, vulgarity, and gross- 
ness accomplbh? What moral influence can 
they exert, but to create a world of cynics pat- 
terned after their exponent? 

How ne&uious hb influence b can be seen 
by the way in which hb style affected other 
writers who started out in the true school of 
naturalbm, but, impressed with hb success, 
soon lapsed into hb. There was Edmund de 
Gonoourt, who wrote such pretty little tales at 
first, but soon adopted the style of Zola, thus 
forever spoiling hb opportunity of gaining 
renoun in literature. Albert Wolff, the Ger- 
man, abo caught the fever of Zola's realbm 
and attempted to write of Paris and France as 
he understood. Fancy a German describing 
French characteristics I 

It is not surprising to read that at the 
end of this masterly discourse the giver of 
it received an ovation, and that the audience 
waited fully fifteen minutes in the patience 
of its insistence that the speaker should 
reappear and respond to its plaudits. But 
his only response was a bow. Enough had 
been said. It is against all rules of dvil- 
ized warfare to strike a man when he is 
down. And Zola was left down. Let it be 
hoped that after this knock-out he will stay 
down. At least M. Bruneti^re has inflicted 
a blow on Zolaism the marks of which it 
must bear for a long time. 



OUB LETTEB BOX. 



A Call on Tolstoi. 

Moscow. Evening , iZq^. 

• • • • 

I must sit down and tell you, before I go to 
bed, what a charming call we had upon Count 
Tolstoi thb evening. We went by appoint- 
ment at seven. Mrs. very much dreaded 

the interview. The family live handsomely, 
but as we were not invited^ only tolerated, guests, 
we only took off our outside wraps in the ante- 
room, where a man was in waiting to remove 
them, leaving our hats on. We passed up 
stairs and through a room where a son was 
playing delightfully on a piano when we went 
in, and bowed to us as we went through. We 
stood waiting around the room into which we 
were ushered, when Tobtoi came in, in the 
most cordial manner possible ; inquired of Mrs. 
—about her son, whom he spoke of most 
flatteringly; was introduced to us all; asking 
us to be seated etc.; and no one could have 
been more cordial and agreable. A daughter 
afterward came in, and both spoke Englbh 
with perfect ease. 

He inquired how we all came to be traveling 
in Russia, and when he learned that most of 
our party were in Berlin to study, he said he 
wondered when foreigners would come to Rus- 
sia to study. He asked where each of us was 
from, and seemed perfectly familiar with our 
country. 

He was very much gratified to receive some 
copies of hb own works which Mr. —had 
sent him, sayhig he was frequently asked for 
copies whkh he could not sunp)^. 
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He is a tall man, stooped somewhat, and was 
dressed as the peasants are — in a blouse with 
a skirt coming almost to the knees, belted in, 
and trousers of the same goods, a dark brown 
homespun. His long beard is not as white as 
I expected to see. He has fine eyes, and I 
had good opportunity to study his appearance, 
as I sat next, and he turned to me sometimes. 

He does not consider himself a good Chris- 
tian, I understand, because he has not given 
up everything. B. 



FABIS LETTEB. 



Grant Allen's Guide to Paris. 

THE two most interesting books that the 
year has produced, so far as America is 
concerned, are Mr. Grant Allen's Guide to Paris 
and Mr. Robert B. Douglas's translation of A 
French Volunteer of the War of Independence. 
Mr. Allen pays a tribute to the American tour- 
ists which will be appreciated at your side of 
the ocean. "... Americans, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, usually come to Europe with an 
honest and reverent desire to learn from the 
Old World whatever of value it has to teach 
them, and they are prepared to take an amount 
of pains in turning their trips to good account, 
which b both rare and praiseworthy." The 
book does not enter into competition with any 
existing guide, inasmuch as it opens an entirely 
new ground — it shows the development of the 
art of France, and how under the sway of monas- 
tidsm the ancient He de la Cit^ spread out into 
the modem Paris. The gradual growth of French 
architecture, sculpture, and painting is traced with 
a master hand. Mr. Allen modestly disclaims the 
r61e of art-critic ; yet the reader cannot help feel- 
ing that the author of An Historical Guide to 
Paris has brought an erudition and sympathetic 
criticism to his work which should be appreci- 
ated in these days of sciolism and the reign of 
the smatterer. The treasures of the Louvre are 
Sjrmpathetically explained ; the churches of Notre 
Dame and St Etienne du Mont give Mr. Allen 
an opportunity of giving a charming dissertation 
on the rise and progress of gothic architecture ; 
and as we read the lucid criticbm of the miracu- 
lous in art one cannot but feel that Mr. Grant 
Allen has produced an art guide to Paris which 
reduces criticism to a chorus of respectful admi- 
ration. The binding, printing, and style of the 
book do infinite credit to Mr. Grant Richards, 
the publisher. It is Mr. Allen's intention to 
write an art guide to each of the chief Conti- 
nental towns which ]iave had any influence in 
art or architecture. 

Mr. Douglas's Book. 
A French Volunteer of the War of Independ- 
ence should have a great success in America. 
The author, the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, was 
a wild, rollicking youth of sixteen, who, on ac- 
count of his youthful indiscretions, which were 
displeasing to the parental eye, was shut up 
under a lettre de cachet in the prison of Pierre- 
en-Coze. After a few months he made his es- 
cape from this place under circumstances almost 
as adventurous as the daring escape of Latude 
from the Bastille. He discomfited his father by 
putting in an appearance at the ancestral castle, 
and gave evidence of so much overflowing en- 
ergy that the Comte de Pontgibaud was only too 
glad to get rid of him by allowing him to go to 



America to help the Colonists in their struggle 
against the Englbh. The ship which bore him 
across the Atlantic was chased very often by 
British cruisers, but escaped them only to be 
wrecked in Chesapeake Bay. The wreckers of 
the district came down to the beach and pil- 
laged the wreckage and robbed the passengers, 
and the chevalier found himself in a strange 
country whose language he did not speak, and 
without a sou in his pocket. After various 
perils he found himself at Valley Forge, with 
the French detachment under De La Fayette. 
The chevalier gives a curious picture of the 
American army. He had expected to see a 
disciplined body of men, well surmed, and with 
glittering uniforms; instead of which he saw 
"a few militiamen, poorly clad, and for the 
most part without shoes; many of them badly 
armed, but all well supplied with provisions, 
and I noticed that tea and sugar formed part 
of their rations. I did not then know that this 
was not unusual, and I laughed, for it made me 
think of the recruiting sergeants on the Quai 
de la Ferraille at Paris, who say to the yokels 
' You will want for nothing when you are in the 
regiment, but if bread should run short you 
must not mind eating cake.' " The author goes 
on to depict the condition of the untrained 
levies who fought for American independence 
during the early part of the war, and he ex- 
presses his admiration that ''this armed mob 
. . . unskilled warriors learned in a few years 
how to conquer the finest troops that England 
could send against them." The treachery of 
Arnold and the hanging of Major Andr^ are told 
in a very interesting fashion. The book is a 
most valuable contribution to the literature of 
the War of Independence, and the publisher, 
Mr. Charles Carrington of Paris, has issued it 
in such a manner as to make it worthy of en- 
trance to any good library. Questions may arise 
as to why this most important book was not pub- 
lished in an English form ere the present The 
reason throws light on an interesting incident 
which is known but to the few. **The book 
was printed by a certain young man who had 
persuaded his relatives to set him up in busi- 
ness as a printer, but in a little more than a 
year he contrived to lose more than 150,000 
francs. He threw up the business in disgust, 
and resolved to make his living by the pen. 
To prove that he was better fitted to* compose 
with the pen than with the " stick," it needs but 
to dte his name — Honors de Balzac!" Even 
a book which had the honor of proceeding from 
the novelist's unprofitable press has acquired a 
fictitious value, collectors adding it to their treas- 
ured collections with great avidity. I happened 
to be with Mr. Douglas on the occasion when 
he spoke of undertaking the translation and 
adding a memoir of the author. The success 
of the book in England is very great, its recep- 
tion by the critics being very flattering. Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, one of the most able review- 
ers of the English press, gave a full-page re- 
view in the Graphic of these famous memohrs, 
which may claim to picture American scenes 
and incidents hitherto unnoticed. 

Madame Alphonse Daudet. 
Madame Alphonse Daudet has issued a charm- 
ing little brochure describing her recent visit to 
London with her distinguished husband. The 
book is illustrated by M. Henri Lanos, who gives 
many clever vignettes of London streets and 



buildings. Madame Daudet was brought into 
close contact with George Meredith, of whom 
she writes very enthusiastically, with Henry 
James, to whom the brochure is dedicated, and 
other noted literary characters. In condusion 
Madame Daudet says that she likes England for 
the grandeur of its traditions, its activity, and 
the intelligent curiosity of its people. But the 
dunate and the weather were too dull for her 
liking, and it was with joy that she saw the 
shores of Calais rise out of the sea and felt 
the warm atmosphere of sunny France after the 
cold, doudy skies of England. The dainty vol- 
ume is publbhed by M. E. Fasquelle of Paris. 

Mr. Arthur L]mch. 
Mr. Arthur Lynch, who acts as Parb corre- 
spondent of the London Daily MaiU b a notable 
addition to the literary strength of the French 
capital. Mr. Lynch b a poet of no mean cal- 
iber, an accomplished critic, and a man of let- 
ters who seems to be erudition personified. 
With these gifts the literary critic may ask 
how it b that Mr. Lynch's work appeals to 
the few and not to the crowd. The answer b 
that the bulk of hb work seems lacking in sym- 
pathy. I have only glanced through Modern 
Authors, a work of rare acumen, but with the 
exception of one happy touch, in which he sums 
up Whitman as "not one of the gods of poetry, 
but a very honest Titan," the book to be truly 
appreciated demands a deep knowledge of the 
authors treated — Keats, Shelley, Byron, Zola, 
etc. But thb brilliant critique of Whitman b 
a gem which could only have been created in 
some happy mood of genius. Our Poets b a 
merciless criticbm of the bards who sung in 
'94. Mr. Lynch is not sparing of hb wit and 
satire in thb volume. 

O bring me beef and beer, that I may write 

Even as Lewis Morris, think as he ; 
For Lewis doth a poesy indite. 

Not like brave Rob, inspired with barley bree. 



Nor Byron, fired by f 
Nor Shelley, Ukec 



in, nor Keats by l>eauty, 
fed on air ; 



But in the way <A toos^ and downright dutv 
Sustained, so I should guess, by beef and beer. 

The book b chiefly noticeable for its ''scalp- 
ing " — I cannot find a better word to express it 
— of certain poets whom the Rhymers' Club has 
brought into vogue. But who shall dare say the 
latter institution b a failure, since it has given us 
those stars of Irbh melody, W. B. Yeats, the 
less known Lionel Johnson, and J. T. Tod- 
hunter? English poetry, it b true, b not de- 
pending upon Le Gallienne, C. A. Greene, and 
other lights of the same ilk, but then it seems 
a waste of power on Mr. Lynch's part to flagel- 
late these rhymesters. If my memory betray 
me not, Mr. Greene does not figure in Our 
Poets, but he b included in the vigorous *' Notes " 
which accompany the volume. The after- thought 
arises — pity for the youthful aspirants who climb 
the rugged hills which lead to Parnassus I Is it 
faur to judge thehr early work by the highest 
standard? Does it not seem lacking in sym- 
pathy? There b a character in a novel of 
Anatole France who says that he despises men, 
but he despbes them tenderly. If Mr. Lynch 
would but take this saying to heart 1 

I have given all thb space to Mr. Lynch be- 
cause I think he b one of the few critics of 
today who will be read, say, in ten years from 
now. Hb Human Documents dbplays a power 
of thought and analysb which shows that he 
might make for himself^ name as a. great 
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critic among critics; but he must learn to de- 
spise men tenderiy first. It may be that he 
lacks the power of being able to place himself 
in the position of an enemy, or, let me hasten 
to say, the person criticised. This is almost a 
fatal defect. Taine and Renan owe their posi- 
tion in French literature as much to the tender 
sympathy they displayed in their work as to 
their patience, industry, and literary ability; and 
though a man may have the intellect of a Dante, 
unless he have the sympathy of a Goldsmith, 
verily, his work shall be even as if it never had 

been. 

A Coming Poet. 

M. Jean Severe is one of the coming French 
poets. His Poesies Humaines displays fire, gprace, 
and a deep, tender sympathy. " Pour les Petits 
Oiseaux " is a most charming and pathetic poem, 
where the poet depicts the winter starving the 
birds and forcing them to come near the dwell- 
ings of men, only, alas 1 to be trapped and eaten. 
The influence of Victor Hugo is very marked in 
M. Sevire's work. The turgid eloquence of 
Jeanne d*Arc reminds the reader of the lofty 
note of righteous scorn in which Ruy Bias dis- 
claims against the wicked counsellors who are 
pillaging the realm almost whilst the enemy is 
at her gates. On account of his qualities of 
force, passion, and sympathy M. Jean Severe 
is likely to be heard of again. 
Etc. 

The Polar literature will be shortly enriched 
by a volume from the pen of M. Lochambre, 
the famous balloon manufacturer. It was in M. 
Lochambre*s workshop in the Passage des Fa- 
vourites that the celebrated balloon in which M. 
Andr^e tried to reach the Pole was made. The 
new expedition of Andr^e starts from Gothen- 
burg May 15 next Nansen is dubious about its 
success. 

The election of MM. Gabriel Hanotaox and 
the Comte de Mars to seats in the French Acad- 
emy does not call for any special criticism except 
to marvel at the patience of M. Zola in striving 
to enter the Academy. A discussion is running 
in the Paris edition of the New York HercUd as 
to the advisability of an Anglo-American Acad- 
emy. It is certainly a moot point; but if we 
take Thomas Hardy's dictum, that literature is 
the written expression of revolt, academies or 
other official bodies must be the opponents of 
all that b new. The second Due de Richelieu 
regretted that he was made one of *' the forty 
most stupid men in France,** and certainly an 
institution which excludes Zola, Daudet, and 
Richepin may not plume itself on representing 
the literary intellect of France. 

Mr. William Theodore Peter's new book. The 
Ivory Toufer, is in the hands of John Lane. The 
prose poems are very charming and unique of 
their kind. I have the book in MS., and pre- 
fer it to Posies out of Rings^ which is still selling 
well, I am told. 
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8^" The Century Co. has planned a novel and 
instructive prize competition, the unique feature 
of which it a special prize offered to the one 
who answers the questions in the examination 
papers from any ten works of reference other 
than The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 
The object is to invite comparison between The 
Century and other similar works, and to prove 



the truth of the publishers' statement that **The 
Century more than takes the place of any ten 
other works ever publbhed." The fact that 
this offer can be made shows the wide range 
covered by The Century Dictionary and Cyclope- 
dia^ and the immense amount of information 
that the work contains. The subjects chosen 
for the questions are of a practical, every-day 
nature. 

HEW TOBE LETTEB. 

ANEW management has assumed control 
of the Commercial Advertiser^ one of the 
oldest and at one time one of the best of the 
newspapers of the city. Mr. H. J. Wright, for 
several years dty editor of the Evening Post, 
and at one time city editor of the Commercicd 
Advertiser, has assumed editorial control, and 
he is gathering around him an excellent staff. 
Mr. Norman Hapgood, a young Harvard man 
who has distinguished himself of late by con- 
tributing articles on Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour to the Cotitemporary Review, will be 
the dramatic critic and one of the editorial writ- 
ers. It is said that a great deal of money has 
been put into the new undertaking, and that the 
paper will be made one of the best of all the 
dailies. The excellence of its business manage- 
ment has been assured by the appointment as 
publisher of Mr. J. S. Seymour, who has made 
a fine record as publisher of the Evening Post, 

We are hearing a good deal of James Barnes, 
whose new story, A Loyal Traitor, has just 
made its appearance in book form. Though 
still a young man, Mr. Barnes has already pub- 
lished several successful books. For King or 
Country, Naval Engagement of the War of 18 12, 
and A Princetonian, Mr. Barnes writes a good 
deal about the sea, because love of the sea is hb 
birthright Hb father has made a name as an 
officer in the navy ; he was himself bom at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Mr. Barnes b 
a typical New Yorker of the type seen in Gib- 
son's drawings, tall, athletic of build, and with 
a clear-cut, smooth-shaven face. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton, he has knocked about the 
world a good deal, and he has had good train- 
ing for literature in the pablbhing house of the 
Scribners and as one of the editorial staff of 
Harper^s Weehly, He now devotes himself 
wholly to writing. 

Mr. £. S. Martin, whom I have heard called 
" the American Andrew Lang," has at last been 
persuaded to make New York hb residence. 
For several years all of hb voluminous writing 
has been done at hb home in Rochester. Mr. 
Martin has had success in so many literary fields 
that it b hard to define his talent ; few men now 
writing here show so much versatility. Hb de* 
partment in Harper^ s Weekly has won such wide 
popularity that it now covers a whole page, and 
he b a frequent contributor of both prose and 
verse to the magazines. 

Mr. William Stone Booth, who "discovered" 
the author of On Many Seas, and persuaded 
him to write the book that b now one of the 
greatest successes of the season, has become 
associated with G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mr. 
Booth's excellent training as librarian and his 
keen scent for literary material will undoubtedly 
make him valuable in hb position. 

Lawrence Park, Bronxville, the home of Mrs. 
Alice Wellington Rollins, Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, Mr. Will H. Low, Mr. WU- 



liam H. Howe, and other artbts and writers, b 
to be the scene of an interesting f6te on Satur- 
day, a garden party given for the benefit of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. A floral 
arch will be erected at the entrance of the park, 
the studios of the artbts will be thrown open to 
the guests, and there will be a variety of out- 
door and indoor attractions. A great many 
well-known writers and artbts are expected to 
be present, and the success of the f^te, under 
the management of Mrs. Rollins, is already as- 
sured. 

I think that Mrs. Rollins must have exceptional 
executive ability, for she b one of the few writers 
I have ever known who have made a success in 
publbhing their own books. In the past few 
years she has been her own publbher in Bronx- 
ville; she has done particularly well with her 
little volume of Aphorisms, many of which ap- 
peared originally in the Century, where their 
originality and cleverness gave them a wide 
vogue. 

Considerable interest b attached to a book 
which b soon to be published, Bobbo, and 
Other Fancies, by Thomas Wharton. Readers 
of Harper^s Magazine will recall the first story 
in thb collection, publbhed more than a year 
ago, and at once successful for its vivacious orig- 
inality. It made Mr. Wharton known all over 
the country, and it is said to have thrown open 
the doors for him to literary success. His death 
not long afterward seemed particularly sad in 
view of hb brilliant prospects. The forthcom- 
ing volume will contain some of the best of hb 
short stories and hb verses, with a preface by 
Owen Wbter. Mr. Wharton had reached hb 
thirty-eighth year, and before Bobbo was pub- 
lbhed he had already brought out two novels 
of unusual prombe, and contributed consider- 
able light verse to the periodicals. During the 
last years of his life he did excellent work as 
managing editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
where he brought hb fine literary talents to 
the treatment of topics of current interest. He 
was a man of wide interests and exqubite sen- 
sibility, and the new collection of hb work will 
be prized by those who recognized his abilities 
before the general public found them out, as 
well as by hb more recent admirers. 

In the minds of some of our authors I im- 
agine that the proverbial "law's delay" b not 
half so vexatious as the delay of publishers and 
editors. I met a man the other day who com- 
plained bitterly of the editor of one of the pop- 
ular magazines : " Five years ago I sent him an 
article," he said, "and in a few days it was ac- 
cepted with the promise tkat it should be used 
in three months, and a check was sent. Proof 
came a few days later, and it went promptly 
back. Since that time the story has not ap- 
peared, and I can't get any satbf action out of 
the editor." I refrained from telling him that 
hb was by no means an unusual experience ; it 
could hardly have consoled him. As a matter 
of fact editors often hold MSS. for years. Two 
or three years ago I saw in one of the magazines 
an article by Marion Crawford, written before 
Mr. Crawford had dbcovered that he could write 
novels, at a time, too, when hb " rates " were far 
lower than they were when the article finally ap- 
peared. So the magazine greatly profited by 
that transaction. One of Dr. Eggleston's sto- 
ries lay twelve years in an editor's sanctum. 
In some instances publbhers have been known. 
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after paying for MSS., to keep them for years, 
and then to return them to their authors, who 
were given the privilege of selling them again. 
In the case of book publication, of course, de- 
lays are more rare and far more serious. One 
very clever writer of my acquaintance had his 
£rst novel taken by a prominent publisher about 
three years ago. He was, of course, elated, but 
his joy since has rather subsided, as the house 
keeps putting off the date of publication. The 
delay has so upset him that he has not had 
courage enough to undertake a new book, and 
he does not dare to withdraw the MS. for fear 
it may not be accepted elsewhere. 

John D. Barry. 



BTBOV THE POET AND BTBOV THE 
HAir. 

[See Literary World, current volume, pp. 
100, loi, 124, 125, 126.] 

Philadelphia^ April 20, i8gy. 
Editor Litbrary World: 

Dear Sir: — .... So far as Byron is con- 
cerned, the discussion is not one of present 
importance. Posterity will assign him to his 
proper rank, and my personal belief is that 
that rank will not be a very high one. But 
the general principle underlying the discussion 
is basic and of far-reachmg application, and in 
the enunciation of this principle it seems to 
me that Mr. Abbey b absolutely right While 
I sympathize with the lofty standards which 
the Literary World seeks to maintain, I am 
nevertheless of the belief that the moral code by 
which an artist chooses to regulate his life has 
nothing to do with the sources of his artistic 
inspiration, and consequently that the critic of 
a work of art has no right to inquire as to the 
personal character, habits, good or evil actions, 
noble or ignoble ideals of its producer. If the 
critic does institute such inquiry, or if, already 
knowing the facts, he allows such knowledge to 
obtrude upon hb judgment, he thereby ceases 
to be a critic and becomes a pseudo-evangelist 
— one of that class which has been the bane of 
art for centuries. 

The business of the critic is to weigh, to 
judge, to compare, to analyze — not the con- 
ditions existing in common in the man and his 
work, but the conditions of the work itself as 
an interpretative expression of some phase of 
nature or of some mood or emotion of human- 
ity. Why should the critic dull the edge of 
his perception by taking cognizance of matters 
wholly extraneous? Or why should he be 
guilty of the impertinence of dragging the de- 
tails of a man's life into a consideration of his 
work as an artist? It would be equally con-, 
sistent for the preacher to criticise a man's 
taste in dress while exhorting him concerning 
his moral state. 

The fact is (and we should be honest enough 
to admit it), there is no necessary connection 
between high morals and great art. If there 
were, the biographical particulars of some of 
the world's great poets, painters, and musicians 
would furnish more edifying reading than they 
do. 

Didacticism is no part of great art. We have 
no right to ask of a poem, fVhal does it teach t 
That is a secondary consideration. We have 
every right to say. Does it speak to the human 



heart f And we shall be perfectly safe in as- 
summg that the heart will do the teaching. 
Hence, it is not true that a poem, in order to 
be artistically great, must have been written by 
a poet who is morally good ; nor is it true that 
the poet of noblest life and highest ethical stand- 
ards will produce the poem of finest spiritual 
import 

It seems to me that those teachers who desire 
to improve the moral texture of the race are 
doing but a poor service to the cause when 
they strive to eradicate necessary lines of de- 
marcation, and to confuse considerations which 
ought to be kept distinct. 

If every leader of thought and opinion will 
devote himself solely to the f^thful perfor- 
mance of hb own function we shall have a 
finer perception of moral truth and a truer ap- 
prehension of the beauty which b at the base 
of all art 

Very truly yours, 
Francis Howard Williams. 

Grand Rapids^ Mich, 
Editor Literary World: 

Sir: — Byron, the poet, splendid in genius, 
recognized by Goethe, Scott, Shelley, and others 
as second only, in Englbh literature, to Shake- 
speare, has been so long obscured by Byron the 
man, that one must haO with gratitude any fair 
discussion of thb question of genius and morab. 

It has never been quite clear why the public 
should wrap itself in Pharisaical robes and 
stand apart from Byron as if fearing contami- 
nation, while running to fall at the feet of 
Bums, whose weaknesses were of the same 
nature. And to enhance the inconsbtency, it 
is Bums the man whom the public worships, 
even more than Bums the poet; worships him 
for the very fact that he was a man with hu- 
man love and frailties, and because he fell 
through excess of tender and generous impulses. 

Nor has it been wholly dear why Goethe's 
numerous attachments, of a none too blameless 
sort, or Shelley's matrimonial independence, or 
the lapses of the great Shakespeare himself, 
have been passed unheeded by, while the Phar- 
iseebm of the public has warmed and fed itself 
on Byron. 

Let us have consbtency at all events. If 
judgment b to be passed upon the man rather 
than the work, let it begin at Shakespeare and 
continue until all writers who are convicted of 
immorality, either by the public or their own 
consciences, have been ostracized from the 
world of letters. . . . 

A man's life can at most affect for ill but a 
limited circle ; but hb work^ if it be pernicious, 
may carry seeds of evil over conthients. Hence, 
between the two, I assert that the impure work 
that springs from an ostensibly pure life b more 
deleterious to the public than is the impure life 
that produces work in the main as high and 
clean as Byron's. . . . 

The only trae and reasonable basb of judg- 
ment of a work b purely on its own merits. 
What has it in itself of beauty, strength, and 
truth ? What message does it convey ? These 
are the vital questions. If it endure the su- 
preme test it must live until the man or woman 
who produced it has ceased to be even a mem- 
ory; in other words, until the clay has been 
wholly divorced from the mind and spirit . . . 
Jessie B. Rittenhousb. 



Free Public Library ^ New Bedford^ Mass^ 
April 26^ i8g^. 
Editor Literary World: 

Dear Sin — I read with much interest your 
criticbm of Byron's Letters, and Mr. Abbey's 
reply in the current number of the Literary 
World. I do not expect to throw any new 
light upon the question at issue, but I do wbh 
to express my unqualified approval of the posi- 
tion which you have taken. In my position as 
a librarian perhaps I measure literature with a 
somewhat different yardstick from that of a pro- 
fessional litterateur; but that difference must be 
on the side of the practical effect of literature 
upon life and character. I do not deny that 
much of Byron's work b of great value as a 
contribution to literature ; but I must say, too, 
that there b much which is either worthless or 
positively bad. Add to thb the depravity of 
the man, and I feel bound to conclude that the 
world would have been better off if Byron had 
never lived. 

But Mr. Abbey says we must separate the 
man from hb work, and dtes as illustrations 
the house and its carpenter, the picture and its 
painter. We can readily agree with him that 
the carpenter does not necessarily build hb 
moral character into the house, and our enjoy- 
ment of the house, if it b a beautiful and con- 
venient one, may not depend on the sort of man 
who built it Likewise our enjoyment of a beau- 
tiful picture may not be influenced by the life of 
the man that painted it But to most of us at 
least there is a vast difference between the in- 
fluence of a book and the influence of a pic- 
ture. In the first place the book speaks in a 
language we can all understand, while only a 
few, comparatively, can understand the picture. 
And of those few the majority would be influ- 
enced by the character of the pamter if they 
knew what it was. In the second place it b in- 
conceivable to me that a man's character should 
not have an influence upon hb writings. Men 
are not such expert hypocrites as that would 
imply. But even if the book were not in itself 
tainted by the depraved character of its author, 
few readers would be able to separate that de- 
pravity from the book. Put Wordsworth and 
hb work over against Byron and his work — 
setting aside for the moment the superiority ef 
Wordsworth's work — and it seems to me there 
can be no question as to the value of the two 
men and their work to the world at large. 
Byron has done little that has not been done 
as well or better by some one else, and the 
world can profitably do without that little if 
thereby it can be rid of the evil influence of 
the man. We can afford to "leave him to 
obscurity." 

Yours truly, 

B. W. Pennock, 



OUBBEITT nOTIOV. 

The Red Scaur. 

7%e Red Scaur is a book in which to lose 
one's self and forget all the rush and the scare 
and the problem-solving of modern life ; a book 
hi which to forget America, and for 360 pages to 
live transplanted into the incomparable atmos- 
phere of Englbh mstic life, and of Northumber- 
land rusticity at that. The author, P. Anderson 
Graham, has called hb story " a novd of man- 
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ncrs,** and for a text given it Burns's words: 
"The loves, the ways of simple swains.*' But 
for all its atmospheric simplicity and quiet, it b 
fun of plot and action, lights and shades, class 
contrasts, and love, life and death stories. With 
jts reminiscent strain, and its old-time, natural 
style of writing, the book is quite "a thing 
apart,'' and one goes startled from it into the 
glare of some other fiction. [Longmans, Green 
& Co. 11.50.] 

A Princetonian. 
A Princetonian^ by Mr. James Barnes, is a 
book worth considering. While the story of 
"Pop" Hart, the captain of the Princeton 
eleven, is not one which the dilettante lover of 
phrases would choose, or, again, which the 
academically trained mind would enjoy, it is 
full of throbbing problems which even these 
fine dissenters from life should not quite dis- 
regard. In workmanship it falls short of Mr. 
Benson's pictures of undergraduate life, the 
early part of Limitations, and The Babe^ B, A, 
The writer has not yet developed that cunning 
discrimination in matters of taste and selection 
which is part of every good artist's working 
kit, so that at times he commits the breach of 
wearying us with surplusage of chivalrous sen- 
timent. Judged, mdeed, by the trying light of 
an artistic criterion this story is a failure. The 
opening chapters, which disclose Hart in his 
western surroundings, from which he is drawn to 
Princeton by a chance meeting with the college 
musical clubs on the recess trip, are not new. 
But on the other hand the story rises to really 
hedonistic heights in the scenes at Danforth's 
room. As the story advances the gestures and 
gesture words grow graphic, until, at the close, 
we are left with the feeling that if an artistic 
failure, the book is, to use a paradox, a prom- 
ising failure. What Mr. Barnes does know ad- 
mirably is the meanings of student life. Here 
he shows no ordinary intuitive powers. He 
knows that undergraduate ethics are all to 
learn when the books are closed; and in a 
charmingly suggestive manner he shows us 
Heaphy, Danforth, and HoUingsworth, as well 
as Hart, working out ethical problems. • Bar- 
ring the fact that Danforth conversationally 
fails to comcide with Danforth expounded psy- 
chologically, a lapse in characterization which 
Mr. Barnes shares with other newish pens, and 
that the portrayal of women is too nearly of a 
piece with the admirably forthright treatment 
of the men, the characters are well defined or 
suggested, as the case may be. The ethics of 
the story are absorbing, and its people vital. 
Lance its veins and real blood would flow. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.25.] 

A Fearless Investigator. 
The purpose of the anonymous author of A 
Fearless Investigator seems to be to show up in 
a ludicrous light spiritualists, phrenologists, and 
some of the "fads" of would-be reformers; 
and he or she certainly succeeds. The narra- 
tor, John Hardy, just convalescing after typhoid 
fever, b taken to a friend's house in the country 
to be amused and helped on to recovery. It is 
a place where people with original ideas are 
made welcome, so he b not surprised to meet 
"old Protoplasm" and hb wife and the ** Infant 
Protoplasms," " Professor Blossom " and hb wife, 
and the mber who b educating himself to give 
away money. In the course of hb experience 



as an " investigator " he b witness of extra- 
ordinary scenes, victim of a designing woman, 
and participant in unfortunate acts. After being 
led along through 300 pages of thb abnormal, 
whimsical kind of life in a modem country 
house, whose mistress b a sane and comfort- 
able hostess, the reader b suddenly confronted 
with the audacious confession that during all thb 
time of hb vbit John Hardy has been suffering 
from a relapse of the fever and a return of the 
delirium I [A. C. McClurg & Co. f 1.25.] 

The Sign of the Wooden Shoon. 
A Lancashire story, by a writer whose name 
b new to us, Marshall Mather, understood to be 
a Nonconformbt minbter, who has undertaken 
to do for that coal-black workshop county of 
England what Mr. Barrie, Ian Madaren, and 
others have been doing of late for some of 
their Scotch counties. And he has done it 
well. Thb book strikes almost a new note in 
current fiction, and strikes it with power. The 
tale b full of a dialect that is hard to read, and 
harder still to understand when properly read 
and Ibtened to; but there b real life in the 
portraiture of Elijah and Asenath, the Zacharias 
and Elizabeth of their modem moorland parish 
of Heatherlow ; and the beauty, poetry, and ten- 
derness of childhood are seldom depicted with 
more sweetness than in the figures of the little 
Samuel, bom as he was out of due time, and of 
the vicar's manly little son, who took the place 
of the dead boy in the heart and home of the 
aged couple. The sad story of Tira introduces 
nearly a different element in the book, but not 
a discordant one, for it is bound up with it in 
continuity of purpose, and the whole b artbtic 
and moving in an unusual degree. Plaintive as 
b the interest, and tragic as is the action, the 
effect of all b softening and inspiring. [Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. I1.25.] 

Weighed In the Balance. 
Exactly what Harry Lander's intention in thb 
painful and distasteful tale may be it will be 
difficult for his readers to determine. The son 
of a small mill- owner who gradually works up 
into a great one, conversant with labor and pov- 
erty, full of a passionate desire to help the down- 
trodden and indigent, James Norton, the hero of 
the book, is nevertheless a cruel blackguard as 
regards hb wife, an unrelenting and pitiless foe, 
tricky, stuffy, dropping easily from his higher 
ideals into sloughs of vulgar decadence, and at 
his best as at hb worst always allowing himself 
to be mbrepresented and mbunderstood. There 
is little hope and no teaching in the story, and 
we could wbh it had been left unwritten, for it 
adds nothing to the cheerfulness of the world, 
and not a little to its discouragement. [John 
Lane, fi.50.] 

A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 
It b always an anxious moment when one 
opens the second book of a young author whose 
first book was of distinct promise; and it is a 
real pleasure to be able to say that thb novel 
by Mrs. Helen Choate Prince in no way faUs 
below the quality of The Story of Christine 
Rochefort, The motif oi the two books b, in 
a way, similar — the straggle in a ghrl's heart 
and life between a romantic ideal and a prosaic 
and dbappointing fate ^ but there b this differ- 
ence, that whereas Christine Rochefort idealixes 
a lover, who represente to her the enthusiasms 



of human sympathy and pity, and leaves in the 
end a higher reverence for the practical, well- 
grounded humanity of her quiet husband, Sylvia 
Huntington, in her inexperience and noble 
youthfulness, tums her back on the high hap- 
piness which might have been hers, and links 
her life with a mean and worthless nature 
which chains and fetters her mind and soul to 
the end. There b infinite pathos in the misery 
which comes with such a mbtake, but SyWia 
tums her woe into a rose so far as patience 
and a firm hold on duty can do so, and we 
leave her in part consoled and not all unhappy. 
The prettiest part of the story is the picture 
of the beautiful old chateau of which Sylvia be- 
comes the "chatelaine," a picture so dbtinctly 
picturesque and lovingly delineated that it would 
seem the portrait of a real place. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

The Descendant. 

Whatever faults may be urged against this 
novel by an anonymous author, lack of strength 
b not among them. The book b dbtinctly, al- 
most audaciously, virile and vigorous. It is a 
study of heredity, exemplified in the career of 
a fatherless and friendless boy of nameless 
parentage, who escapes from the bondage of a 
small Virginia village, and gradually makes a 
mark in New York as the editor of an icono- 
clastic newspaper. It b also a study — a terribly 
dbtinct one — in selfishness. Michael Akershem, 
stung and maddened by hb own disappointments 
and annoyances, flings himself upon the social 
order and does hb best to destroy it ; but he has 
scarcely a throb of personal sympathy for the 
down- trodden and suffering folk whose cause he 
b avowedly espousing. He excites and exasper- 
ates them into fierce resistance to their real and 
imaginary wrongs — to hate capital, law, the mar- 
riage tie, and restraint of every kind ; but to go 
among them, to personally interest himself in 
them, would never have occurred to him as pos- 
sible, so, as the " gift " without the giver is bare, 
his efforts recoil in himself, and hb selfishness 
pobons all that might have been sweet to him, 
and life b a failure, and the tale and the moral 
of the tale are alike lamentable. For love is the 
one sweet drop in the world's cup, and without 
it the draught is bitter indeed. [Harper & Broth- 
ers. 11.25.] 

A Woman's Conner. 
The significance of thb title appears as one 
reads of the dangers encountered by a brave 
man in fulfilling the behests of hb sister, in 
the days of the "Famous Forty Conspiracy of 
1696," when the plot to assassinate William and 
to reinstate James II failed. The tale b told in 
the first person, through the author, William 
Joseph Yeoman; bristles with plots, murders, 
and abductions, and gives an admirable picture 
of the perils that beset William, of the terrors of 
London streets and its subterranean passages, 
of devilbh fraud and chivalric affection. The 
narrator is vivid and cleanly in style, working 
up his details without being wearisome, and 
leading hb readers with him in the excitement 
of hb desire to save the king's life. He keeps 
fairly dose to history and brings in Dryden, the 
Countess of Dorchester, and the Catholic cabal 
of conspirators. In contrast with the latter 
stands out the career of the captain, who, 
though a Catholic, preferred to betray the 
plot rather than assassinate a Protestant king. 
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The story is supposed to be given in the lan- 
guage of the period, but it often lapses into 
the ease of modem narrative. [Stone & Kim- 
ball.] 

The Idol-Maker. 

In The Idol-Maker^ an English novel by Ade- 
line Sergeant, the title and lands of Drysart are 
successfully contested in favor of hb nephew by 
a British manufacturer of heathen idols, but it 
happens that the nephew, who is something of 
a monomaniac, violently objects to his uncle and 
to the secret business of idol- making, and re- 
signing everything to the next heir of the Dry- 
sart estates, a girl whom he hopelessly loves, 
goes away forever as a missionary to India, and 
all comes out nicely for the girl and for Lady 
Drysart, whose fortunes his claims had dis- 
turbed. The idol- maker himself can only die 
of rage. The atmosphere is comfortably im- 
pregnated with gentility and its proprieties, and 
the book is calculated to satisfy those who 
read merely for recreation. [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50c.] 

A Bachelor's Bridal. 

'* A pleasant little story of the cross currents 
of true love " is what the average reader will 
say to himself of Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron's 
A Bachelor's Bridal^ till he gets to within ten 
pages of the end, when, greatly to his sur- 
prise, the tragic fates suddenly drop down on the 
scene, and the *' Dead March in Saul " would be 
cheerful compared to the finale. Mrs. Cameron 
has a certain easy way of running along through 
the story which entertains all but the most ex- 
acting novel readers. We suppose the novel 
reader is as entitled to the wares he desires as 
any other harmless '' consumer," so we cannot 
condemn the novelists who supply him, tire- 
some as the supply seems to the devotees of 
the truly great and the truly great alone in the 
world of letters. [J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.oa] 



BOOKS FOB YOUNa PEOPLE. 



For the Other Boy's Sake. 
This is a collection of stories by Miss Marshall 
Saunders, whose Beautiful Joe has won her such 
fame among children and among all lovers of 
animals. The first story b about a rich, selfish 
old woman who thought herself very ill and help- 
less, but whose wise physician put her in the 
way of seeing some of the misery in the world 
around her. She became interested in a small 
boy who looked like a favorite nephew, and 
through her interest in him grew to know and 
love hb wretched family, and to be herself lov- 
able and beloved. All the stories are sweet and 
helpful. We can recommend the book for chil- 
dren's libraries and for presents. It can safely 
go into the Sunday school libraries of all de- 
nominations, for the religion in the stories is 
the Christian religion untainted by either caste 
or sectarianism. [The American Baptbt Pub- 
lication Society. |i.oo.] 

The Twins and Their Troubles. 
The Twins and Their Troublesy by L. Amelia 
Wilder, a continuation of The Tktrins and Their 
TextSf b a bright story for very young readers 
about the scrapes which two girls of eight get 
into, and the repentances following the scrapes, 
Dottie and Dollie being reckless children, but 
tender-hearted and properly brought up. The 



little moral pills will not disagree with the 
child- reader, for they are sugar-coated and easy 
to swallow. [Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society. 

The Ponkaty Branch Road. 
The Ponkaty Branch Road contains three sto- 
ries by Sophie Swett, intended for a younger 
class of readers than her Pennyroyal and Mint, 
The one which names the book b the best of 
the three. It describes the search for an old 
deed, written on the fly-leaf of a tinging book, 
and it has a homely, unsophisticated charac- 
ter that b entirely unaffected. If Miss Swett 
persistently keeps herself up to the best she 
can do, her reputation will increase, but she 
has not always done that [Lothrop Publbh- 
ing Co. Ii.oo.] 

Nan at Camp Chicopee. 

Nan at Camp Chicopee^ by Myra Sawyer Ham- 
lin, b a capital book for girls, or, for that mat- 
ter, for boys also. What can one say more to 
recommend it than that they will like it as well 
as anything of Miss Alcott's ? It tells of gen- 
uine boys and girb. There b not a prig among 
them. They are faulty, of course, being human, 
but honorable, true, and well-bred. Nan is the 
only girl at the camp, where her father, exiled to 
regain health, has a company of boys under hb 
care. She lives an out-of-door life, suid b al- 
ways a lady. The home life b refining and 
wholesome, and the boys respond to her influ- 
ence and become manly and lovable. The story 
closes with Nan at sixteen, but young readers 
will hope to meet her again. [Roberts Brothers. 
11.25.] 

Men and Women Who Win. 

Men Who mn and IVomen Who Win, sub- 
stantial companion volumes, by William M. 
Thayer, are good examples of condensed biog- 
raphy. Spurgeon, Beedier, Arnold of Rugby, 
Ssifford, Horace Mann, John Roach, Goodyear, 
Bright, Whittier, Jewett, Agassiz, General Banks, 
Livingstone, Amos Lawrence, Stephenson, Sam- 
uel Budgett, and Fremont are the men; Mrs. 
Stowe, Florence Nightingale, Miss Dix, Madame 
Ossoli, Miss Cobbe, Mary Lyon, Mrs. Livermore, 
Jenny Lind, Mbs Alcott, Queen Victoria, Mrs. 
Somerville, Lucy Stone, Miss Willard, Miss 
Barton, and Elizabeth Fry, the women. The 
subject may not be new, but the treatment b 
excellent. [Thomas Nelson & Sons.] 

The Voyage of the Rattletrap. 

The Voyage of the Rattletrap, by Harold 
Carruth, b a capital narrative of the trip with 
a prairie schooner of two young men, a boy, 
two horses with individual characters, a pony, 
and a surprising dog, Snoozer. The travelers 
made a journey of 200 miles through Dakota 
and into Nebraska; and after various experi- 
ences among ranches, sand hills, horse thieves, 
and a prairie fire, they returned in due time, de- 
lighted with their temporary vagabondage, to be 
welcomed with the " Well, I vum ; if it amt them 
there pesky scallawags back, safe and sound" 
of Grandpa Oldberry, in the little prairie town. 
The book has an original map, and illustrations. 
[Harper & Brothers. I1.25.] 

The Doctor's Family. 

A commendable and wholesome story from 

the German of Elizabeth Halden, The Doctor's 

Family, translated by Mary E. Ireland, gives an 

mteresting picture of domostic life as shown by 



the Erians, parents and children, and those in 
relation to them by adoption and marriage . The 
characters of the brothers and of the sweet M ar- 
garet are carefully and naturally portrayed. The 
father and mother are fine examples of wise and 
loving parents controlled by religious princi) It-. 
The book b a suitable one for the Sunday school 
library. [American Tract Society.] 

A Loyal Little Maid. 

Betsey Schuyler is the name of thb loyal little 
maid. An adoring friend of the fair Mary Phil- 
lipse, who was Washuigton's first love, she im- 
bibes from her a passionate admiration for that 
great and mbrepresented hero, and b instru- 
mental in saving hb life on an occasion when the 
Tories had laid a plot to capture and carry him 
off. Miss Edith Robinson deserves the thanks 
of her young readers for making the Revolution- 
ary time and these hbtorical figures freshly in- 
teresting to them and to us all. Betsey Schuyler 
was a real person, and later became the wife of 
Col. Alexander Hamilton, Washington's aide de 
camp and private secretary. [Joseph Knight Co. 
Soc] 

Fairy Starlight and the Dolls. 

Books for young children written from the 
child standpoint with no admixture of older 
thought and experiences are as welcome as 
rare, and we take pleasure in recommending 
thb tale of a little gul, a fairy, and a family 
of dolls as belonging to thb only too limited 
school. It b rather an original idea that doUs 
have a life and language and world of their 
own, which they forfeit the moment a real per- 
son discovers their possession of it ; and Eliza- 
beth Blakely makes a bright and pretty use of 
her device as the vehicle for some inobtrusive 
lessons on patience, gentleness, and humanity to 
animals. [A. C. McClurg & Co. f 1.00.] 

Mother Molly. 
Mother Molly b the sweet, refined story by 
Frances Mary Peard, of the trials and vicissi- 
tudes of an Englbh family living in Plymouth 
at the time when the French were daily looked 
for in 1779. Mother Molly was the oldest daugh- 
ter, left in charge, by her dying mother, of little 
sbters and brothers. The father was absent with 
his ship; the grandfather, who lived with the 
family, was old and feeble; so that the planning 
for flight before the invaders should land fell to 
the lot of thb brave, patient, lovely young gen- 
tlewoman, who carried her charge through all 
troubles and perils, though she nearly lost her 
life before the time of safety came. The story, 
like all of Mrs. Peard's, b written in a quiet, 
easy, natural way, and the tone b healthy and 
uplifting. The description of the country of 
bogs and heather where they took refuge b 
pleasant reading. [G. P. Putnam*s Sons. fi.oa] 

Dick. 

Anna Chapin Ray hat not made as commend- 
able a book in Dick as in some of her previous 
stories. It certainly b not advisable in a book 
for boys and girls to introduce a love episode 
of their elders. Dick and Harry, with the help 
of Rhoda, the young Japanese, and the monkey, 
could have been parties to incidents enough 
without making the courtship of Mr. Tador 
Francb the conspicuous theme. There b much 
hi the story that is fresh, easy, bright, enter- 
taming, and natural; but there is also much 
that b forced and unnatundT^Dick b certainly 
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an uncommon boy in destroying the will that 
would have made him heir, and Miss Virginia 
Smith is unique in many respects. [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. fi.25.] 

Prince Booboo and Little Smuts. 
This well-printed and highly- illustrated story 
by Harry Jones is a specimen of the heavy- 
light fairy tale which is supposed by some au- 
thors to be what children enjoy. It is over- 
loaded with modem science dragged into the 
service of the imagination, and with a certain 
weighty facetiousness which does not exactly 
suggest laughter. Prince Booboo is the highly 
spoiled son and heir of the King Starzungarturz 
and the Queen Kissimf orwotteveredid ; the droll- 
ery of these names is a specimen of the fun of 
the book, which, contrasted with the sparkle of, 
say, Alice m IVomderland^ 

Is M moonlight unto ntnUght, 
And as water unto wine. 

[Gardner, Barton & Co. $2.50.] 

Mannie Brown and Edward Kennedy. 

There b something amateurish about Mildred 
Rutherford's Mannie Brcwn, That School Girl^ 
and Edward Kennedy^ That College Boy. She 
does not claim that the book contains anything 
beyond a few real experiences, which were given 
to her pupils in the " hope of correcting certain 
habits of speech and manner." The reader will 
hardly see where to draw the line between the 
slang phrases and rude acts which are pro- 
nounced blameworthy and others of the same 
kind of which no notice is taken. The story 
has an air of genuineness about it, but would 
be better if rewritten. [The Peter-Paul Book 
Co.] ^___^^___ 

FOBEiaV H0TE8. 

— It is long since any American book has 
been received in England with a louder, longer, 
or more united chorus of praise than Captain 
Mahan's Life of Nelson, The London papers 
are full of it, and the author's fame if not his 
fortune may be regarded as made. 

— Mark Twain our English friends still have 
with them, lecturing and writing. 

— We are glad to hear that Mr. Blackmore's 
health is entirely restored. 

— C. Kegan Paul & Co. are about to publish 
The French Revolution and English Literature^ 
by Professor Dowden, containing his lectures 
lately delivered at Princeton University. 

— The Bronte Museum at Haworth has been 
reopened, to which last year 4,000 persons paid 
for admission. 

— A man — his name b John Morrbon — has 
actually " edited " Bunyan's Pilgrim^ s Progress^ 
and brought it out in a revised and improved 
form — as to its Englbh. Would you believe 
it? 

— Dean Farrar of Canterbury has publbhed 
The Bible: Its Meaning and Its Supremacy^ an 
essay in favor of the plenary rather than the 
verlxU theory of the inspiration of the Book of 
Books, and a defense of its hbtorical character. 



ITEWS AHD H0TE8. 
— Edward Arnold will shortly publbh The 
Treatment of Nature in Dantis Divina Corn- 
media^ by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns, a book which 
aims at giving a complete picture of Dante's ose 
of animate and inanimate nature, arranged not 



only for the special Dante scholar, but for the 
general student of literature. It consbts of 
eleven chapters, on such topics as "Dante's 
Conventional Treatment of Nature;" "The 
Fauna and Flora of the Divina Commedia;*^ 
''Atmospheric Phenomena: The Heavenly Bod- 
ies; " " The Physical Geography of the Divina 
Commedia ; " " Light, Fire, and Color," etc. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co. announce a new edition 
of their Popular History of the United States^ 
brought down to date, in one volume; a new 
edition of Hezekiah Niles's Principles and Acts 
of the Revolution^ edited by hb grandson, S. V. 
Niles; The Evangelical Prayer Boohf compiled 
by Prof. S. M. Hopkins of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y. ; The 
Annals of Switnerland, by Miss Julia M. Col- 
ton ; and a History of the fValdenus, by Madame 
Sophia Bompiani of Rome. 

— Lamson, Wolffe & Ca announce a new his- 
torical novel by Mrs. Burton Harrbon, entitled 
A Son of the Old Dominion^ dealing with the 
pre-revolutionary period and colonial times, and 
especially with the border warfare between the 
Indians and the colonbts. George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, and other his- 
torical personages appear in connection with the 
love story, whkh of course is the staple. 

— WilUam Allen Butler's satirical poems, 
"Two MUlions" and "Nothing to Wear," have 
been translated into German, and are shortly 
to be published in Zurich and Leipzig. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons have in press My 
Lord Duke^ a new novel by E. W. Homung; 
AmaucTs Masterpiece, a novel by Walter Crans- 
ton Lamed; Portulaca to Gentian, a second vol- 
ume in the " Illustrated Flora Series," by N. L. 
Britton and Addbon Brown ; a volume of Prince- 
ton Lectures, collecting some of the more nota- 
ble addresses that marked the sesqui-centennial 
celebration at Princeton last year; The Apos- 
tolic Church, by Professor McGiffert of Union 
Theological Seminary ; and The Philosophy of 
Knowledge, by Prof. George T. Ladd of Yale 
University. 

— A new issue in Silver, Burdett & Co. 's " Bear 
con Series of Vocal Selections " will contain con- 
siderable material especially suited to Memorial 
Day and Commencement Day uses. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons now have in course of 
publication, in cooperation with Messrs. Law- 
rence & Bullen of London, an Encyclopadia of 
Sport, the Ibt of contributors to which includes 
the names of a number of American writers, 
such as Theodore Roosevelt, Tarleton Bean, 
Charles Pryer, R. G. Knowles, and Dr. Hen- 
shall. Arrangements are in train for a consid- 
erable addition to the special American subjects. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a new Human 
Embryology, by Prof. Charles Sedgwkk Minot of 
the Harvard Medical School ; a smaller Elemen- 
tary Physical Geography, by Prof. Ralph S. Tarr 
of Cornell ; and The Growing Revelation, a se- 
ries of Englbh discourses, mainly, on urgent 
themes of current rel^ous thought 

— Silver, Burdett & Co. have ready Some As- 
pects of the Religious Life of New England, by 
the Rev. Dr. Gecmge Leon Walker, one of the 
foremost of Con^pegationalbt minbters; and 
Qualifications for Ministerial Power, by Rev. 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president-elect of 
the Union Theological Seminary at New York. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce Bums and 
Hit Times as Gathered from His Poems, by Dr. 



J. O. Mitchell, the outgrowth of a paper which 
appeared in a Glasgow journal nine years ago ; 
Elementary Drawing, a series of practical papers 
for beginners with the pencil, by Elizabeth Moore 
Hallowell ; and Chaucerian and Other Pieces, ed- 
ited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

— D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate bsue Schiller's Der Geisterseher, 
in a new edition, with notes and a complete 
vocabulary, edited by Prof. E. S. Joynes. The 
book contains the first sixty-five pages of the 
original text, a tale complete in itself. 

— Herbert S. Stone & Co. announce Pink 
Marsh, a new volume by George Ade, with a 
negro boot-black for a hero ; another book by 
Henry Blossom, author of Checkers, the title 
of which b not yet stated ; and have post- 
poned until autumn the publication of The 
Fourth Napoleon, 

— The spring announcements of G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons include Nippur, an account of ex- 
plorations and adventures in the valley of the 
Euphrates, by Dr. John P. Peters of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Wiedemann's Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians ; An American Emperor, 
a story of New York and Paris, by Loub Tracy ; 
The Professor^ s Dilemma, a tale by Annette L. 
Noble ; Cicero and His Friends, a study of classic 
Roman life, by Gaston Boissier, of which large 
things may be expected ; Evolution and Religion, 
by Prof. John Bascom ; The Occasional Address, 
a study in oratory, by Prof. Lorenzo Sears; 
Basis of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal, by 
Prof. Charles Mellen Tyler ; Sound- Money Mon- 
ographs, by William C. Cornwell; Corporation 
Finance, by Thomas L. Greene ; a second series 
of Personal Recollections of the War of the Re- 
bellion, edited by Noel A. Blakeman; Nullifica- 
tion and Secession, by Edward Payson Powell ; 
The Romance of Arenfels, and other Rhine tales 
in verse, by C. Ellb Stevens; and Fugitive Lines, 
a book of poems, by Henry J. Stockard. 

— Bonnell, Silver & Co. have bought from the 
A. D. F. Randolph Co. the plates, sheets, and 
bound stock of Gypsying Beyond the Sea, by 
William B. Lent, and have in press, by the 
same author. Across the Country of the Little 
King, an account of a trip through Spain. 

— The American Publbhers' Co. of Hartford 
will bring out in this country Mark Twain's new 
book, to which he b now putting the finbhing 
touches on the other side. It b an account of 
hb recent lecturing trip around the world by 
way of India and Australia, somewhat in the 
style of The Innocents Abroad, and hb friends 
predict that it will have an even greater success 
than that. He says that he wouldn't "trade " it 
for any book he has ever written. The same 
publishers announce a new and "only com- 
plete " edition of hb works, in final form, which 
b to include the volumes lately published by the 
Harpers. 

—The A. D. F. Randolph Co. will publbh 
immediately The Ten Laws, a study and exposi- 
tion of the Ten Commandments as the natural 
laws of the life of man, founded in the consti- 
tution of things, and intended for all men for all 
time, by the Rev. Edward Beecher Mason, D.D., 
of Brunswick, Me. ; The Ruling Elder at Work, 
by Rev. Dr. J. Aspinwall Hodge of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, a handbook for officers of Presbyterian 
churches ; and a series of ** Handbooks for Prac- 
tical Workers in Church and Philanthropy,'* ed- 
ited by Prof. S. M. Jackson Qf-4jie New York 
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University, and consisting of the following vol- 
umes : The Institutional Churchy by Dr. Edward 
Judson ; The Country Churchy by Rev. A. B. Ba»- 
sett ; The Bible School, by Rev. A. H. McKinney j 
Revivals and Missions, by Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man; Young People* s Societies, by Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon; Charity Organization, by 
Charles D. Kellogg; College and University 
Settlements, by Prof. C. R. Henderson; Work- 
ing People's ClubSf by Robert Graham; and 
Friendly Visiting, by Miss M. £. Richmond. 



FUBLIOATIOirS BEOEITED. 



HT* A U Book* andpamphUi* received by the Liter aky 
WoKLD are entered under the aieve heading. Further 
notice of any publicaium it dependent upon it* importance. 



Biography. 

Pkof. Sloans's LiFB OF Napolbon. VoL III. The 
Century Co. 

Martha Washington. By Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. " Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times." 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.35 

Doctor Tucicbr. Priest-Musidan. A Sketch which 
Concerns the Doings and Thinkings of the Rev. John 
Ireland Tucker. Including a Brief Converse About the 
Rise and Progress of Church Music in America. By 
Christopher WTKnauff. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. I1.50 

Lord Chbstbrpiblx>'s Lbttbrs to His Son and God- 
son. Selected. Edited by Henrv H. Belfield. Maynard's 
English Classic Series. Maynara, Merrill & Co. aoc. 

Fiction. 

A FiANC^ on Trial. By Francis TiUou Buck. The 
Merriam Co. 

Flambs. By Robert Hichens. Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.50 

Thb Landlord at Lion's Hbad. By W. D. Howells. 
Uari>er & Brothers. 

Saint Eva. By Amelia Pain. Harper & Brothers. 

An Inhbritancb. By Harriet Preacott Spoffofd. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c 

Thb Stand-by. By Edmund P. Dole. The Century 
Co. $i.as 

A Spotlbss Rbputation. By Dorothea Gerard. Ap- 
pleton*s Town and Country Libnury. 50c 

Prisonbrs op Conscibmcb. By Amelia E. Barr. The 
Century Co. {^1.50 

Dr. Luttrbll's First Patibnt. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

Mbmoirs op a Littlb Girl. Continental Pub. Co. 

75c 

In thb Pa lb. Stories and Legends of the Russian 
Jews. By Henry Sliowize. Jewish Pub. Society. 

Thb Mill op Silbncb. By B. E. J. Capes. Rand, 
McNaUy & Co. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. By Maiy A. Deni- 

son. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 

History. 

A Short History op MBDiiBVAL Europb. By Oliver 
J. Thatcher. Charles ScribneHs Sons. $1.25 

PiCTURBS op Russian History and Russian Litbra- 
TURB. By Prince Serge Wolkonsky. Lowell Lectures. 
Lamson, WolfEe & Co. $a.oo 

Literature. 

Modbrn Port Prophbts. Essays Critical and Inter- 
pretative. By Wm. Norman Guthrie. Robert Clark Co. 

$2.00 

Thb Frbnch Rbvolution and Engush Litbraturb. 
By Edward Dowden. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

Thb Consbrvativb PRiNaPLB in Our Litbraturb. 
By William R. Williams. American Baptist Pub. Society. 

50C 

Sbvbntbbnth Cbntury Studibs. a Contribution to 
the History of English Poetry. By Edmund Gosse. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 

Latin Manuscripts. An Elementary Introduction to 
the Use of Critical Editions for High School and College 
Classes. By Harold Wt Johnston. Scott, FOresman ft 
Co. $2.25 

Thb Litbrary Ybar-Book. 1897. Edited by F. G. 
Aflalo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

Francbsca Da Rimini. A Traeedy. Bv Silvio Pellico. 
Edited by Rev. J. F. Bingham. Charles W. Sever. $2.00 

New Editions. 

Thomas Carlyls. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches, i vol. Heroes and Hero-Worship. i vol. 
Tne French Revolution. 3 vols. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. I^S-oo 

Charlbs Dickbns. Gadshill Edition. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. Oliver Twist, i vol Pickwick Papers. 
2 vols. Each, I1.50 

Poetry. 

Thb Buildbrs and Othbr Pobms. By Henry Van 

Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons. |i.so 



For thb Country. By Richard Watson Gilder. The 
Century Co. $1.00 

Ruth thb Glbanbr. By May Field McKean. Amer- 
ican Baptist Pub. Society. 25c 

EcHOBs. By Josephine Curtis Woodboiy. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $2.50 

Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. Copehmd & Day. $1.00 

Hbart-Tonbs and Othbr Pobms. By D. O'Kelly 
Branden. The Peter-Paol Book Ca 

Jambs Clarbncb Mangan. His Selected Poems. 
With a Study by the Editor, Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Lamson, WoUSe & Co. $1.50 

Religious. 

Champions op Christianity. By Silas Farmer. 
Eaton & Mains. 6oc. 

In This Prbsbnt World. By Geoige Hodges. Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00 

Thb Opbn Mvstbry. A Readfaic of the Mosaic Story. 
By A. D. T. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Thb Placb op Dbath in EvoLimoN. By Newman 
Smith. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

Thb Nbw Apologbtic Five Lectures on True and 
False Methods of Meeting Modem Philosophical and Crit- 
ical Attacks upon the Christian Religion. By Milton S. 
Terry. Eaton & Mams. 85c 

A History op Anti-Pbdobaptism. From the Rise of 
Pedobaptism to A.D. 1609. By Albert Henry Newman. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. $2.00 

Ambrican Baptist Ybar-Book, 1897. American Bap- 
tist Pub. Society. 25c. 

Lbcturbs on EccLBSiAsncAL History. Delivered in 
Norwich Cathedral. With Pralace by the Dean of Nor- 
wich. Thomas Whittaker. $2.25 

Christianity and Propbrty. An Interpretation. By 
Albert S. Waffle. American Bapdst Pub. Society. 50c. 

Thb Problbm op Jbsus. By George Dana Boardman. 
American Baptist Pub. Sodety. 50c. 

SOMB ASPBCTS op THB RbUGIOOT LiPB OP NbW ENG- 
LAND. With Special Reference to Connmtionalists. By 
George Leon Walker. Sflvtr, Bordett a Co. 
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APPLETONS' 



FOFEAB SCIINCS lONTHLT. 



MAY, 1897. 



Koreaii laterrlewB. Prof. Edw abo 8. Mobs*. 

The enrloot enttoms of tbe *' Hemik Natton,** as de. 
icrflwd to the writer by Koreans of official itattoa. 

Tb« KaclAl CtoosrAphy of Baropc. lY. Statare. 

lUoatrated. Prof . Wiluam Z. Biflbt. 

Showing the distribution of abort and tall peoples in 
Europe, with some obeervattons on causes of stunted 
growth. 

Prlnclplea of Tazs^Uob. YII., Part II. Hon. Datu) 

▲. Wblls. 

▲ powerful statement of the case against boontles, to- 
gether with the reasons for other basal principles. 

Th« BaboBlc ]*l»s«e. Prof. Yiotoe C. Yauohaji. 

Gives the sy mptoms of thlt dreaded d is ease, and dls- 
onsees the chances of its gaining a foothold in America. 

Hlshw»y OoBstracttMi In M aaaachvaetU. Illus- 
trated. Charlbs L. Wbittlb. 
Tells how praotlee has followed the preaching of the 

gospel of good roads in the old Bay State. 

Other artleles ob Rerertions In Modem Industrial Life; 
The Davenport Academy of Natural Sdenoes; Sources of 
the New Psychology ; The Latent Yltallty of Seeds ; Strange 
Personiflcatioiw; and Sketch (with Portrait) of James 
Kasmyth.' 

Editor's Table; Scientiflc Literature; Fragments of 
Sdenee; Notes. 

SO emkU a sssmm^m*; $6,00 a |fe«r. 

D. AFFLETON & OOMPAinr, 

72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



THE DAUGHTER 

OP THB 

NEZ PERCES. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON. 

With Portrait of Chief Joseph. 

** It Is founded upon facts in the career of the well-known 
chief, Joaei^ and affords a Tery naphlo and Taluable plo* 
ture of Indian ways."— Hoffon (kngregationalut. 

One volume, 12mo, 388 pages. Prioe, paper cover, 
50 cents; oloih binding, $1.00. 

GEO. QOTTSBBRQBR PBCK» Publisher, 
117 €]iM»1iera Street* ITew Tork* 




WHITE MOUNTAINS. 



—THE NEW- 



Alt. Pleasant House 

OPENS JULY 3. 

••••T/ie ease tvith which it is reached ^ 

its pure watery pure air and great elevation^ giv- 
ing immediate relief in cases of hay fever , make 
it peculiarly desirable as a health resort. 

..,.The table and music of the house, 

and its luxurious appointments ^ are notable fea- 
tures, and commend it to the attention of those 
who wish the best. 



CONCERTS 

by the Orcheitra, Felix WlnterniU, Conductor, 
morning and evealng. Concert every Sunday 
night. 

THE FAMOUS DRIVES 

of tlie White Mountains are aU tributary 
to Mount IMeaaant. 

BOATS AND CANOES 

on the trout pond. 

PLANK WALKS 

to commanding points of view, and 

FOREST TRAILS 

to mouutalu pealis. 

TROUT FISHINQ 

in the Wild Ammonooauc and tributary 
Btreams. 

TENNIS COURTS AND 
BOWLJNQ ALLEYS. 
FINE QOLF COURSE. 
BASE BALL DIAMOND. 
ARCHERY RANGE AND 
CROQUET GROUND. 
PRETTY BICYCLE ROUTES. 

For illustrated booklets, room plans 
and White Mountain raaps, write to 

ANDEIiSON A PBICE, Managers. 

Mt. Pleasant House, 

IV. H. 

Post and telegraph office In the hotel. 

Through parlor cars from Boston 
and Itew York to Hotel grooods. 
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THE LIBRARY 

OF THE LATE 

Charles W. Mm\m 

WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION, BY 
ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 

MAY 24th and FOLLOWING DAYS 



A collection of choice English Litera- 
ture, including many scarce and desirable 
editions, particularly of the works of 
Shakespeare, Thomas Gray, Charles 
Lamb, and Percy Bysshe Shelley. Also 
hb collection of Manuscripts and Auto- 
graph Letters, including MSS. of Cowper, 
Lamb, Byron, Keats, Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Abraham Lincoln, and many 
very desirable Autograph Letters, in- 
cluding over sixty letters of Shelley. 

Catalogues will be mailed upon receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 



BANGS & COMPANY, 

91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



The 
Tone. 



OP THB 

lyers & Pond Piano i 

Is the one feature above all others in * 
its superiority. If the ear be naturally < 
musical, a piano of unsatisfactory tone | 
is, and must be, unsatisfactory. If the - 
ear and taste be unformed, what more < 
harmful than a poor tone ? 

The Ivers and Pond tone is rich, J 
clear, full and musical. It attracts [ 
and fascinates musicians everywhere. 

Sold on easy payments. 

Catalogue frte for the asking. Send for it, < 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
\\4 Boylston Street, Boston. 

OUR OFFER.~We will aeod our piaoM on trial, ! 
freight prepftid, if no dealer aells th«ni in ;roar Tidnity, | 
piano to be returned at oar expense for railway irdghta ^ 
both ways, if onaad '^ ^ -'* 



ism's HISTORT OF JESUS OF HAZUU. 

• Tola. 

This important Life of Jeana now redofled to 
— > ai.SO per vol. 

N* J* Bl£TIiBTT * CO.f S8 Conifem, boHob. 







OFFER a special prize of $500.00 to the person who 
answers 90 per cent, of the questions in our educational 
competition, finding the answers not in The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, but in any ten other works of reference. 
This offmt is made to invite eempa/risan and to prove the 
truth of our statement that ** The Century takes the place of 
ten other works of reference.^ ^ Any dictionary or any encyclo- 
pedia, or any other work, containing any number of volumes, may be 
used and counted as one of the ten. Thb prize is open to every 
person that chooses to compete. 

The questions to be used for this comparison are the regular 
questions used in our educational competition. They are simple . 
they deal with everyday, practical matters ; they are educational • 
they are intensely interesting. There is not one of them that 
cannot be answered from other works, or that requires extensive 
knowledge. It b simply because The Century covers such a wide 
field and includes so much information that you find easily all the 
answers in that one work instead of having to refer to ten or 
more others. 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia has over 500,000 defi- 
nitions, 300,000 quotations, 150,000 encyclopedic articles, 8,oco 
engravings, and 100 double page maps. Here are a million different 
items. From them we have selected just one hundred and fifty, each a 
matter that every one ought to know, and they alone are sufficient to 
show the superiority of The Century to any other ten works combined. 

For details in regard **o this offer, particulars of our prize 
competition, or specimen pages of the work, address 

The Century Co. (dept* nz), new York 



THE I 

TRAVELERS A 



INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Of Hartford, Conn. 



Gisli Capital, 



U,000,000.00 



JAMES e. BATTEB80N, President. 



Original Accident Company of America, 
Largest In the Worid. 



Issues 
also 



LIFE DfSUBANCE, 
ENDOWMENTS and 
ANNUITIES, 

With Results Quaranteed. 



Assets, $20,896,684.63 
Surplus, 2,9T6,424.36 



uthors ^ 
Igency. 



sixth Tear. Advioe, CrlU- 
otom, BeTliioii, Copying, Dispo- 
"V AU work between 
A«Uor aid Pabllsher. 
References : Noah BrookB^Mre. 
Deland, Mrs. Barton Harrison, 
Mrs. Jolla Ward Howe, W. D. 
»wji «, ,- HoweUs, Mrs. Hoalton, Charles 

Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins. and others, ^or rates, 
reterenoes, notices, send stamp to 

^Vni^UAM A. SirBSSJBK, lyirector, 

n PnBOB BuiLDUrO, COPUT SQUABB, BO8TOV, MA88. 

Mtmion Tht Literary World. (0pp. Public Library.) 



HAYIKO porcbased the eztenslTe and Valuable Col- 
lectton of about ft,oeo AutosrAph I^ttmn, 

fonnerly belonging to W. R. DOBLON, Esq., of Albany, 
N. T., and consisting of rare Bevoluttonary and Colonial 
Letters, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
most noted Generals in the BcTolutlonary War, some 
nnlqne documents on parchment signed by the early 
Colonial Governors, Chief Jnstioes, Mayors, eto., dating 
back to 1700, also American and European Utenry celeb- 
ritiee, with some original poetry, and interesting letters 
of noted Dramatisto, DlTloes, Musicians, etc, are now 
being dassUled and wiU shortly be catalogued and offered 
for sale by 

J. 1¥. CABBT, 
181 Bac1« Street, Albany, H. T. 



The Literary World 

B. H. HAMBS A CO., Boston. 

OPPICE: 

Oongregationta House, Beacon and Someraet SU, Room 11. 

ADTXBTisnio Bates: 

First pnce, per line, •• cents. 

Other ndTertlslnc p»see, 16 ** 

Or ••O.OO per coImmu, ench Insertion. 

Published every other Saturday, at 9M,QO per year in 
adrance. 

All papers are oontlnued until there is a specMc oider to 
stop; but such an order can be given at any time, to take 
effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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A VINTAGE OF VERSE.* 

AN unusually good volume of verse, by 
^ Clarence Urmy, is published "At the 
Sign of the Lark/' surely an auspicious pub- 
lishing house for a collection of lyrics. Mr. 
Urmy*s poems on joy and pain are almost 
equally good, and we find in him a genuine 
if not very high order of talent. A few lines 
from a " nocturne " will show his style in the 
line of pure sentiment: 

Along the river bank I stray, 

AMut the time of dusk and dew ; 
The river ripples to the bay. 

My thoughts flow down the stream to yoo. 

Toyou, upon the silver sands 

That girt the twilisht-tinted sea, 
From him who stands with outstretched hands, 

Gazing to seaward wistfully. 

I would that distance were not wide. 

That Fate might whisper low and sweet : 
" Set sail adown the trembling tide, 

And anchor at the loved one's feet I " 

Fate standeth mute ; and so my prayers, 

Like roses on the river's breast. 
Float seaward : may thy tears and cares 

Be soothed by sleep and peace and rest I 

The hour grows late. Through meadows fair 
Tlie river flows toward rest and thee, 

Meeting the sea-sand dose to where 
A star is sinking to the sea. 

A few lines in "Al Fresco/' from the 
many delightful verses in this thoroughly 
enjoyable volume, are all we can afford 
space to quote as an example of his gayer 
mood: 

Look ! A flisht of home-bound swallows 
Flecks the s^ by twilight candled. 
Come I Far in the duucy forest 
Let us build a oyre to Pan I 
All that grievea us, made us sorest, 
All that bore a curse or ban. 
In oblivion's v^uAe file them— 
Sdnging gibe w cruel jeering ; 
Gayly on the altar pile them — 
Critic's frown and cynic's sneering I 
Seel The flames leap high and higher,— 
Vanish pains and wounds and scars I 
Let us sleep with feet to fire. 
Backs to earth and eyes to stars. 

The printing and general make-up of this 
little volume are quite perfect. 



MABBIAGE QUESTIONS IH MODEM 
riOTIOH.t 

THESE papers on the marriage question 
and kindred subjects, by Elizabeth Ra- 
chel Chapman, reprinted from various Eng- 
lish reviews, are a timely contribution to 
one of the vexed subjects of the day. 
Mrs. Chapman holds a diametrically op- 
posite opinion from that promulgated by 
Mona Caird, Grant Allen, and other mod- 
ern writers, who of late, under the guise 
of fiction, have drenched the reading pub- 
lic with dissertations on free love and uni- 
versal license. She believes with all her 
heart in marriage, in fidelity to all obliga- 
tions, even those voluntarily undulative, 
in motherhood in its old-fashioned, tender 
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sense, and she believes the while in the 
new woman, only she prefers to call her 
"the best woman." 

I believe the best woman to be she who, while 
rejoicing in her home, and diffusing joy around 
her there, rejoicing iti her womanhooa, in her 
motherhood, in the love she fets and in the 
love she spends, has yet breadth of sympathy 
and energy of character enough to embrace in- 
terests outside the personal sphere, atid, as legit- 
imate opportunity offers, to absorb herself in 
these; the woman who is capable of abstract 
thought and serious study ; who is bent on rid- 
ding herself of the shallower and pettier traits 
which subjection and irresponsibility have fos- 
tered in her sex; who cares for the honor of 
her coimtry as well as the comfort of her house- 
hold, for the welfare of the race as well as for 
her own happiness. 

This is admirably well said; and we 
commend Mrs. Chapman's whole book to 
the consideration of thoughtful readers who 
recognize, as she does, the dangerous ten- 
dency of the new school of "physical fic- 
tion *' toward the loosening of all ties moral 
and social, and the pernicious effect on the 
public mind of its unchecked advocacy of 
the most deleterious doctrines which menace 
modem society. 



loss EHrOSLETS TRAVELS DT 
WEST AFRICA .• 

IN a book written by a woman, supposed 
to be by birth, breeding, and preference 
a lady, one looks naturally for taste, refine- 
ment, delicacy; for vigor, perhaps, and en- 
thusiasm, and possibly for virility ; but not 
for coarseness or "strong'' flavors of any 
kind, certainly not for a good deal that in the 
writings of a man on the same subject might 
be condoned if not expected. In reading 
Miss Kingsley's account of her trip to the 
west coast of Africa, one comes on some 
passages that constrain him almost to turn 
back to the title-page to see if this book 
really were written by a woman, and that 
woman one presumed to be a lady, and that 
lady one bearing relation to and the name of 
one of the most honored memories in Eng- 
lish literature. The mantle of the father's 
love of natural scenery, of adventure, of the 
physical sides of life, has indeed fallen upon 
the daughter, but it is a mantle somewhat 
stained and disfigured. For example: 

The sweet potato should be boiled, and then 
buttered and browned in an oven, or fried. 
When cooked in either way I am devoted to 
them, but in the way I most frequently come 
across them I abominate them, for they jeopard- 
ize my existence both in this world and in the 
next It is this way : you are coming home from 
a long and dangerous beetle-hunt in the forest ; 
you have battled with mighty beetles the size of 
pie dishes ; . . . you have also been considerably 
bitten by flies, ants, etc, and are most likely 
sopping wet with rain ; . . . and you are tired and • 
your feet go low along the ground, and it is get- 
ting, or has got, dark ; . . . and then you for your 
sins get into a piece of ground which last year 
was a native's farm, and placing one foot under 
the tough vine of a survivmg sweet potato, con- 
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cealcd by rank herbage, you plant your other 
foot on another portion of the same vine. Your 
head you then deposit promptly in some prickly 
ground crop, or against a tree stump, and then, 
if there is human blood in you, you say d — n. 

Or again : 

What little time you have over you will em- 
ploy in wondering^ why you came to West Africa, 
ana why, after naving reached this point of 
absurdity, you need have gone and pamted the 
lily and adorned the rose, by being such a colos- 
sal ass as to come fooling about in mangrove 
swamps. 

And again : 

It is none of my business to go up mountains. 
There's next to no fish on them m West Africa, 
and precious little pood rank fetish, as the pop- 
ulation on them is sparse — the African, like 
myself, abhorring cool air. 

And again : 

I go and hunt cook out. He props open one 
eye, with difficulty, and yawns a yawn that 
nearly cuts his head in two. I wake him up 
with a shock, by saying 1 mean to go on up 
today, and want my chop, and to start one {s/'c) 
time. He goes on and announces my horrible 
intention to the others. Kefalla soon arrives 
upon the scene full of argument : *' You no sabe 
this be Sunday, Ma?" says he in a tone that 
tells he considers this settles the matter. I 
"sabe" unconcernedly; Kefalla scratches his 
head for other argument, but he has opened 
with his heavy artillery, which being repulsed 
throws his rear lines into confusion. Bum, the 
head man, then turns up, sound asleep inside, 
but quite ready to come. Bum, I find, is always 
readv to do what he is told, but has no more 
origmaJ ideas in his head than there are in a 
chair leg. Kefalla, however, by scratching other 
parts of his anatomy diligently, has now another 
argument ready. 

Again: 

His white trader friends told him not to be 
such an infernal ass. 

It was a moral mess of the first water all 
round. 

It is evident that Miss Kingsley intended 
her book to be "racy" reading. But it is 
not lady-like ; its tone throughout is that of 
flippancy and exaggeration ; it is an affecta- 
tion of smartness ; it is a wonnan in bloom- 
ers, or, what is worse, in man*s clothes out- 
and-out, with a cigarette in her mouth. And 
it is a great pity that all this is true, for the 
book is a large one, it is based upon a really 
plucky undertaking, it visits a part of Africa 
which, in some respects the longest known, 
has faded a little from our present knowl- 
edge, and it is full of the closest sort of 
personal observation, of minute and authen- 
tic description, and of extremely interesting 
information. Stripped of its bombast, its 
slang, its loudness, its vulgarity; passed 
through the meshes of a critical net fine 
enough to retain its animal spirits but wide 
enough to allow its sediment to escape; it 
would make a fascinating as it is intrinsically 
a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Africa. 

The expedition recounted took place two 
years ago. Miss Kingsley sailed to Sierra 
Leone, and then skirted Upper and Lower 
Guinea as far south as the mouth of the 
Congo. This is the land of the famoas 
Ivory Coast and Gold Coast, of the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra, of Ashantee and Daho- 



mey, of the deadly Gaboon, and the pestifer- 
ous mangrove swamp, through all the perils 
of which by land and shore Miss Kingsley 
passed unscathed. She ascended the River 
Ogow^, she climbed the Great Peak of the 
Cameroons, she penetrated at various points 
for distances into the interior, she visited 
the islands of Corisco and Fernando Po. 
She is everywhere a student of the natives, 
of the missionaries, of the flora and the 
fauna, especially of the fishes, of manners 
and customs, and particularly of religions 
and superstitions. She is afraid of nothing, 
man, beast, or malaria; one can hardly 
doubt that she can herself swear like a 
trooper on occasion, and that occasion 
must often have offered to her pronounced 
opinions and unconventional individuality; 
the delicacy of her sex she probably left 
at home when she departed for Africa, as 
was perhaps most convenient ; and she was 
always sufficient unto herself, to say nothing 
of the next man. We use the word " man " 
advisedly, for she deliberately says on p. $55 ' 
" I am the third Englishman to ascend the 
peak" — that is, the Great Peak of Cam- 
eroons. We rub our eyes and turn to the 
title-page again. But there it is in plain 
black and white ; there can be no question 
about it : " By Mary H. Kingsley." Perhaps, 
after all, " Mary H. Kingsley " is a man in 
skirts. 

The reading of this book — if one can 
overlook its offenses against good taste — 
will add much to one*s knowledge about that 
middle section of the West African coast 
which incloses the Gulf of Guinea ; the na- 
tive tribes, the European settlements, the 
factories and trading posts, the Roman and 
Protestant missionaries and their work, the 
topography of the country, its natural fea- 
tures, attractions, drawbacks, all in a way to 
leave the general impression that it is one 
of the last countries on the face of the globe 
that one would want to go to, and one of the 
first to be glad to get away from. 



lOL HAMEBT0F8 LAST BOOK • 

WE are thankful for one more book 
from the pen of the gifted, versatile, 
companionable Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
and it is sorrowful to reflect that it may 
be the last. If his widow has other re- 
maining manuscripts of his we trust they 
will see print, for everything he wrote had 
its peculiar charm, and this book will add 
a new intensity to the pang of regret which 
England and America have suffered at his 
decease. 

Who but Hamerton would have conceived 
and could have written just such a book as 
this? 

Open your map of France. Find Autun, 
in the Province of Burgundy, in the Depart- 
ment of Cote d'Or, about a quarter of the 
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way from Dijon to Lyons ; the Augustodu- 
num of the Romans, a flourishing town in 
the days of the Roman Empire, when its 
schools were celebrated. Its sixty-two 
towers have long since disappeared, but 
not all the vestiges of its old Roman 
walls, nor the memories of the ruthless 
ravages of barbarians, Saracens, Normans, 
and English, one after the other. Some 
ten miles to the west of Autun rises Mount 
Beauvray, a massive elevation of about 
1,800 feet above the level of the plain, and 
about 2,700 above the level of the sea. 
This is the height on which stood for- 
merly the ancient Gaulish city of Bibracte, 
of which only shapeless ruins now remain. 
An industrious and prosperous city was 
Bibracte in the time of Csesar, a center 
of manufactures and trade, especially of 
metal work and enameling. And this is 
the " Mount " of Mr. Hamerton*s pleasant 
story. 

Story not in the sense of fiction, but of 
narrative; the narrative of the occupation 
of the summit by him and his friend, the 
Antiquary, of Autun; of their visits, exca- 
vations, explorations, discoveries, and re- 
coveries; and of all the unique and enter- 
taining life which they led upon that grave 
of a past civilization, with Mont Blanc in 
plain sight in a clear sunrise 157 miles to 
the southeastward as the crow flies. The 
mount is full of springs of the coldest and 
purest water. The marks of the old forti- 
fications are plainly visible. The lines and 
walls of houses can be easily traced. And 
the conditions of the spot are such as to 
afford an incident like this, which will be 
found suggestive of the form and color of 
the story from the beginning to the end: 

One day . . . the laborers . . . found a semi- 
circular Gaulish fireplace in quite perfect preser- 
vation, with remains of charcoal in it from the 
last fire that the Gaul had burned there two thou- 
sand years ago upon Bibracte. This interested 
us all very much, and I proposed that we should 
kindle a fire once more on that antique hearth. 
Our young friends were delighted with thb prop- 
osition, and so was the Antiquary ; and when the 
shades of evening fell, and the stars were out, 
that ancient hearth was warmed once more, and 
it is an actual fact that the charcoal which had 
remained there cold and black since the Gaul 
quitted it was lighted again from our own fire- 
wood. 

It would be difficult to overstate the 
charm with which Mr. Hamerton describes 
the daily life of himself and his companion 
on Mount Beauvray; the playfulness, the 
gentle humor, the grace and refinement 
with which the simplest incidents are 
made to do their part in filling out the 
quiet scene ; the good-natured severity with 
which he passes comment upon the inquis- 
itive and intrusive tourists by whom they 
were visited. The closing pages are de- 
voted to a delightful account of Autun. 
The whole scene is depicted as it would 
look to an artist, with an eye to every 
picturesque feature and a taste of the most 
cultivated sort. And the bppk is one that 
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will appeal instantly to every lover of the 
Old World with its inconnparable attractions 
of nature and antiquity. 



THE BESINHIUGS 01 ABT* 

DR. ERNST GROSSE has written what 
he calls " a pioneer effort " in his Begin- 
nin^s of Art He criticises his predeces- 
sors in this line as having drawn their con- 
clusions and illustrations from peoples at 
every stage of culture ; he confines himself 
to studying the most primitive peoples now 
living. The Australian natives, the inhab- 
itants of the Andaman Islands, the Fuegians, 
the African Bushmen, the Aleuts, and the 
Eskimo supply him with the material for 
his research. 

Although the major part of his work deals 
with art as shown in personal decoration and 
the ornamentation of weapons and utensils, 
the portion which concerns the dance, music, 
and poetry seems to us the most interesting. 
An account of a dance symbolizing death 
and the resurrection enacted by the Austra- 
lian aborigines is worth quoting, although it 
is taken by Dr. Grosse from Brough Smith : 

The dancers held boughs in their hands, with 
which they gently fanned themselves over the 
shoulders; and after they had danced for some 
time in rows and half-circles, they gradually 
collected into a close circular group. They then 
slowly sank to the ground, and hiding their 
beads under the boughs, they represented the 
approach, and in the perfectly motionless posi- 
tion in which thev remained for some time, the 
condition of death. Then the old man gave a 
sign by abruptljj beginning a new lively dance, 
and mildly flourishing his bough over the resting 
group. All sprang up at once and fell into the 
joyous dance that was intended to signify the 
return to life of the soul after death. 

In the section dealing with poetry Dr. 
Grosse speaks of the curious absence of 
love songs in the poetry of primitive peoples. 
He agrees with Westermarck, who says that 
the " strength of sexual love is far less than 
that of the tender affections with which 
parents embrace their children." In Dr. 
Grosse's collection there are mourning 
songs on the death of blood relatives and 
even fellow-tribesmen, but not one for the 
loss of a lover or a sweetheart. Nature, too, 
does not arouse ** lyric rapture " in the breast 
of primitive man, and in but one Eskimo 
song is there a trace of that poetry of nature 
which is, after love, the most powerful in- 
spirer of European lyrics. 

" Lyric poetry," Dr. Grosse says, " in the 
lowest stages of culture has primarily a mus- 
ical character, and only secondarily a poet- 
ical meaning." That humor is not wanting 
in the Australian poetry we deduce from a 
hunting song: 

The kangaroo ran very fast, 
But I ran faster; 
The kangaroo was fat ; 
I ate him. 
Kangaroo! kangaroo I 

Many of the Australian lyrics are inspired 
directly by the life and habits of Europeans. 



When a locomotive was seen for the first 
time in a certain part of Australia, the fol- 
lowing song was sung at one of the native 
dances : 

See yon the smoke at Kapunda! 
The smoke rising in pu£F8. 
Quick I it looks "ike a cloud ; 
It blows like a whale. 

We should like to go on quoting from 
this interesting volume, but we can only 
recommend those interested in the begin- 
nings of culture to read it for themselves. 
The value of it. Dr. Grosse tells us, lies more 
in the questions it raises than in the answers 
it gives ; but it certainly contains much that 
is both novel and interesting in a field in 
which but little real scientific work has been 
done. Dr. Grosse*s style is popular, and the 
illustrations of the book are good. 
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A TOTWa BOHOLAR'B LETTEE8 • 

THE young scholar of this record was 
Byron Caldwell Smith, son of a Camp- 
bellite preacher and journalist at Wheeling, 
W. Va. ; later a staff officer in the Union 
forces and colonel of the 129th Illinois 
Volunteers; and still later editor of the 
Daily Jacksonville yournal. The volume 
mainly consists of letters written to his 
home circle by young Smith between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-three, during 
a course of general culture divided between 
^s^ European universities. Afterwards, on 
his return, he became instructor of Greek in 
the University of Kansas, a post exchanged 
in a few months for a full professorship. 
Two years and a half later he became one 
of the staff of the Philadelphia Press^ and 
on the 4th of May, 1877, ^^ died in Col- 
orado of tuberculosis; a short career, but 
full of aspiration, hope, and in one sense 
of accomplishment, for to make ready for 
the battle is to do, even if the fighter is 
called away before the conflict is fought 
through. 

In reading the letters of this young man 
we are constantly reminded of Henri Amiel. 
There is co imitation — in fact, Amiel would 
scarcely be an author likely to attract young 
Smith ; the resemblance is in mental struc- 
ture. Like Amiel, Byron Smith was born 
to be lonely. Sun, stars, mountain, winds, 
seem closer to him than his fellow men 
could be. From boyhood he walked in the 
company of grave thoughts. The shadow 
of his early grave seems always to have 
followed after and made a twilight of the 
sunshine. 

I speak the sentiments of truth when I say 
that I feel the necessity of death as a beneficent 
and perfect conclusion, giving sublimity, depth, 
and pathos to life. If you feel it impossible to 
reconcile life and death, abolish death and live. 
It is not every one who can walk beneath the 
sweet stars, and with cheerful couraee think that 
there will come a time when I shall greet them 
neither amidst the mountains or by the sea. 

Might it not be Amiel who here is 
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speaking ? And again : " Life grows deeper, 
sweeter, sadder for me every year." The 
writer was but twenty when he penned the 
lines, but there was nothing of the ordi- 
nary boyish quality about him. " A human 
being," he says, "is but a vessel full of 
fears and brightened hopes, and insatiable 
wants and pained joys. How hard it is to 
make our love wide enough to embrace the 
world, and calm as the universe, that knows 
no time ! " The hopelessness and imperson- 
ality of the thought are as remarkable as the 
perfection of the phrase which clothes it. 



PEISONEBB or OOHBOIEirOE* 

MRS. AMELIA E. BARR'S latest story. 
Prisoners of Conscience^ is very strong 
and touching in its picture of the doctrines 
of Calvinism carried to their logical ex- 
tremity, in conflict with two pure God-fear- 
ing souls who finally sacrifice their happi- 
ness to a mistaken sense of duty as they 
understand it. 

The scene of this story is laid in Shet- 
land in the early part of this century, and as 
we read of the unnecessary bitterness which 
doctrine substituted for religion brought into 
the lives of a God-serving generation, we can 
scarcely realize the advance in wisdom and 
civilization which has made broadness and 
toleration and hopefulness the rule and not 
the exception, even in the strictest Calvin- 
istic sects. 

A doctrine so bitter that a woman refuses 
to marry lest she bring into the world chil- 
dren who may not be of God*8 "elect" is 
" cruel as the grave," and a more touching 
picture of the effect of such dogmas has 
never been written than in Prisoners of 
Conscience, 

A decided fault in the book is the gap 
between David's life-story and his father 
Liot*s tragedy; the lack of artistic connec- 
tion between these two parts of the book 
makes the novel more like two serial sto- 
ries than a connected romance. Had Mrs. 
Barr a stronger grasp on the hidden springs 
of life she would have written a really fine 
novel, for her character-drawing is strong, 
the situations are interesting, and the book 
is alive with thought. Somehow it is lack- 
ing in the human touches which make many 
inferior books in grasp and subject more 
lifelike and so appealing. 



SLOANE'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
VOLS. II AND m.t 

THE epithet superb, for the honest use 
of which few occasions offer in actual 
life, may fairly be called into requisition in 
describing the successive volumes of Pro- 
fessor Sloane*s great work on Napoleon 
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Bonaparte^ the second and third of which 
have just reached us fresh from the pub- 
lishers. The initial volume was reviewed 
on its appearance last autumn. A fourth 
volume, we take it, will complete the series, 
which, as a whole, will easily rank as the 
most conspicuous and magnificent, if not 
the most comprehensive and judicial, of all 
the many lives of the famous French sol- 
dier and emperor. And we incline to the 
opinion, that as no biographer has told 
the story of his life with ampler stores of 
material, with greater advantage of cross 
lights from every direction, and with more 
minuteness of detail, so on the whole no 
one has handled its complex elements with 
a nicer balance of judgment, or rendered 
passing verdict on the constantly eddying 
current of its events with a more even- 
handed justice to all concerned or with 
a truer instinct of the final verdict of all 
time. 

The outward splendor with which this 
work has been designed and executed by 
the publishers is enough to make all other 
biographers of Bonaparte turn pale with 
envy, and the innate impartiality and severe 
fidelity to truth which are manifest on every 
page will leave all English competitors on 
the one side, all French competitors on the 
other, and most American competitors in 
between, all far behind. We have always 
contended that only an American author 
could write a true and unbiased history 
of the First Napoleon, and for the present, 
we think, Professor Sloane must be ac- 
corded easily the place of champion in his 
field. Whether any future contestant for 
his honors will appear remains to be seen ; 
but the evidence in the case of Napoleon 
is pretty much all if not wholly in ; the im- 
portant arguments have been delivered, and 
the time is ripe for the just judgment which 
will command the assent of posterity. We 
believe that it will generally be conceded 
that Professor Sloane has come nearer to 
the terms of that judgment than any writer 
who has preceded him. 

The two volumes before us advance the 
narrative of Napoleon's career from the 
midst of the Italian campaign in 1797 to 
the evacuation of Moscow in the fall of 
181 2. We write these words on the loth 
of May, just a hundred years since that 
memorable passage of the Bridge of Lodi, 
which put Lombardy in the young conquer- 
or's power, who was then not twenty-eight 
years of age. The first volume opens with 
the Italian scene at this juncture, overhung 
by the stormy power of the French Direct- 
ory; passes on through the campaign in 
Egypt, where Nelson, of whom Captain 
Mahan has just been telling us, again ap- 
pears at the battle of the Nile; and fol- 
lows the imperial adventurer onward along 
the pathway by which he climbed first to 
the First Consulship, and then to the proud 
seat of imperialism. The battles of the 



Nile and Aboukir, Marengo and Hohenlin- 
den, Trafalgar, Austerlitz, Jena, and Auer- 
stadt, are the blood-red milestones of this 
march, not always triumphal, but checkered 
by reverses, yet on the whole onward and, 
as ambition counts, upward. 

In Volume III we begin in Berlin and 
end in Moscow, witnessing between these 
two points the humiliation of Austria, the 
liberation of Poland, the Peninsular War, 
and the invasion of Russia; the divorce of 
Josephine, the marriage to Maria Louisa, 
and the birth of the King of Rome ; battles 
like those of Eylau and Friedland, Wag- 
ram and Borodino ; picturesque scenes like 
the meeting of the emperors in the floating 
pavilion at Tilsit; and the beginnings of 
the terrible retreat from Moscow. 

The prominent feature of Prof. Sloane's 
work, next to its imposing size, is the pro- 
fusion and beauty of its illustrations, which 
are, we believe, without exception full-page 
plates, and include not only portraits of 
the leading personages of the history re- 
produced from memorable paintings, but 
colored prints of the highest grade of ex- 
cellence, done in Paris, and copying in 
effective terms some of the most famous 
battle-pictures of the French masters. The 
elegance of these many prints well matches 
the spacious interior of the volumes, and 
with the sumptuous typography they im- 
part to the whole an air of distinction 
which is seldom found in publications of 
the day. 

The high encomium which we here pass 
upon Professor Sloane's work is subject to 
such modifications as may be suggested by 
its concluding portion when that appears; 
but we do not expect to make any serious 
modification. 



SEETOHES AWHEEL IN MODEBN 
IBEBIA* 

[Dr. William Hanter Workman, one of Uie jdnt authors 
of this volume, is a graduate of the Hanrard Medical School, 
aud formerly practiced his profession in Worcester, Mass. 
lU health sent.him and his wife abroad, and since 1891 they 
have made extensive journeys on their wheels in various 
parts of Europe and in North Africa, accounU of one sec- 
tion of which have reached us before in the book entitled 
Algerian Mtmcriet. Mrs. Workman is a daughter of the 
late ex-Governor Bullock of Massachusetts, and enjoys the 
distinction, we believe, among others, of having ascended 
the Matterhom. Dr. and Mrs. Woikman spent last sum- 
mer in Switzeriand, and the last winter in Berlin. In Dres- 
den, Ust winter, where they had a daughter at school, they 
gave an address on their travels which was most favorably 
received. We believe it is their intention soon to visit 
India, to study especially the architecture of that fascinat- 
ing and famous land.] 

THERE is much, very much in this book 
by an American husband and his wife 
to commend it to the attention and the liking 
of American and English readers. In the 
first place, it is pleasant to find a married 
couple who are evidently so much each to 
the other, and who find the largest satisfac- 



* Sketches Awheel in Modem Iberia. By Fanny Bullock 
Woriunan and William Hunter Workman. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00. 



tion and content in each other's company, 
just by themselves. In the next place, the 
joumeyings which the book recounts were 
made on bicycles, and the universal popular- 
ity of the wheel, the novelty of so long an 
expedition upon it, and the very natural 
curiosity to learn how the adventurers suc- 
ceeded in their task, are all to be reckoned 
in. In the third place, the land is Spain, and 
largely the untrodden and unknown parts 
of Spain, so that to the personal equation, 
marked as that is, is to be added the intrin- 
sic^character of the country traversed, with 
its semi-African features, its associations of 
romance, its half-barbaric dress and temper. 
In the fourth place, and as a crowning ex- 
cellence, there are the rare modesty and self- 
repression of the authors, who keep them- 
selves in the background in a degree which 
is extraordinary for a book of this kind. 
We do not know when we have read a 
narrative of personal observation and ex- 
perience in which the first person singular 
— or plural — was so little obtrusive; in 
which the exhibitor stood so unvaryingly 
behind the picture rather than in front of 
it; in which the individuality of authorship 
was left to be unavoidably inferred instead 
of being, as is so commonly the case, directly 
asserted. This quality imparts to the book 
a charm of its own, and immensely increases 
our respect for, our interest in, and our 
admiration of its authors. 

A large outline map of Spain folded in at 
the end, with the authors' route traced in 
red lines, and a number of excellent pictures 
reproduced in half-tones from photographs 
taken by the camera awheel, add greatly to 
the book's attractions. Dr. and Mrs. Work- 
man made their trip in the summer of 1895. 
They do not tell us what wheel they rode. 
Their riding was a means to an end, and 
long runs against time were not attempted. 
The average daily distance was about 
seventy-five kilometers, or say, thirty-five 
miles. From twelve to twenty pounds of 
personal luggage were carried on each 
wheel. Frequent bad roads and head winds 
made this daily task sometimes fatiguing. 
Our tourists entered Spain from Perpignan 
at its extreme northeast comer, and trav- 
ersed portions of Cataluna, Valencia, Mur- 
cia, Andalusia, New Castile, Leon, and 
Navarra, visiting on the way Barcelona, 
Alicante, Granada, Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, 
Merida, Madrid, Segovia, Salamanca, Valla- 
dolid, Burgos, and other points of lesser 
interest. Much of the way lay among 
mountains and brought the travelers into 
contact with the peasantry and with scenes 
seldom encountered by ordinary travelers. 
Mrs. Workman being the first woman who 
had ever traversed the country on a wheel, 
the progress of herself and her husband 
grew into a sort of national sensation, and 
was heralded in the papers from point to 
point, while in the more important cities 
public receptions and farewells took on 
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toward the last the aspect of ovations. As 
a rule civility and kindness were met with, 
cases of surliness, rudeness, or threatened 
violence being the exceptions. The worst 
discomforts were the indifferent inns in 
out-of-the-way villages, and the gravest 
perils roadside encounters with droves of 
bulls, and with the ungovernable fury of 
muleteers whose undisciplined beasts were 
frightened into frantic antics by the appari- 
tion of the wheels and their riders. 

Besides introducing the reader into the 
company of two very intelligent, sensible, 
gifted, cultivated and agreeable people — 
and our experience is that Americans are 
about as agreeable people as one ordinarily 
meets abroad — the book effects a panora- 
mic view of Spain from the inside, brings one 
into intimate relations with the life of the 
Spanish country folk, personally conducts 
you through the leading cities, takes you 
into the Alhambra, the famous cathedrals, 
and many of the museums and palaces, and 
in a word gives you a pretty thorough trip 
through the land of the Cid under conditions 
that are always picturesque and entertaining, 
and, seen through the pages of a book, never 
disagreeable or trying. 

We thank Dr. and Mrs. Workman for 
their undertaking and for this account of it, 
and shall hope some day to follow them in 
like manner elsewhere. 



MIHOB NOTIOES. 



A Diplomat in London. 
Charles Gavard, the writer of these letters 
and notes, was from 187 1 to 1877 a member of 
the French Embassy in London, acting first in 
the capacity of chief secretary, and, later, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, acdng as Chargi d* 
Affaires, These were the eventful years of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the occupadon of Paris 
by the enemy, the Commune, and the initia- 
tion of the French Republic — years which to 
an Orleanist and Legitimist, as M. Gavard by 
habit and sympathies undoubtedly was, were 
full of pain and perplexity. A man of great 
self-control and tact, with an unusual knowl- 
edge of England and of Englbh character and 
manners, which made him a favorite with the 
best circles of society, he bore himself under 
these trying circumstances with prudence and 
tact, merged the adherent into the diplomat, and 
was instrumental in securing for the country he 
represented some advantages of considerable 
importance, notably, in 1872, the negotiation 
of a treaty of commerce between England and 
France. In the letters which were written to 
his own family we have a series of clever pic- 
tures of the fashionable and political life of 
the time, dinners and balls in London, diplo- 
matic receptions, where sovereigns and celeb- 
rities were as plentiful as blackberries, splendid 
ducal mansions and country houses full of titled 
guests. M. Gavard was by no means always in 
accord with British ways and methods. Their 
drama, their music, their fanadc pursuit of 
violent exercise, their heavy and interminable 
meals, fall in turn under the lash of his criti- 
cism. And here and there we have an epi- 



gram in a single sentence which covers a whole 
body of dissent and dissatisfaction. [Henry 
Holt & Co. I1.50.] 

Memoirs of Baron Lejeune. 

These two well- printed volumes of memoirs 
of an artist- soldier, translated and edited from 
the original French by Mrs. Arthur Bell, are 
an addition of note to our Napoleonic litera- 
ture. During the greater part of his career as 
a soldier Lejeune was on the staff of Prince 
Berthier, and lived in constant intimate com- 
munication with the emperor. He was a bril- 
liant and gallant soldier, always ready for the 
front, and often intrusted with the most im- 
portant secrets and messages. 

Sent at one time with a detachment of cavalry 
for the sole purpose of making a personal report 
on the defenses of Comom and on the presence 
of any enemy in the neighborhood of Pesth, he 
was able to boast that he was the only French 
officer who had, arms in hand, penetrated close 
to the capital of Hungary. On another occasion 
he was employed to take over the guns surren- 
dered by the Austrians in the Tyrol. Before the 
battle of Wagram he seems to have been again 
alone reconnoitering fai front of the Austrian 
army when it began its night attack. 

More than 100 pages are devoted to the Rus- 
sian campaign, in describing which campaign 
Lejeune shows that he saw its awful scenes 
with the eye of an artist It b a most horrible 
but most vivid picture which he gives us of the 
retreat from Moscow and the home-coming of 
the ruined army. The memoirs contain very 
few anecdotes about Napoleon, and no new 
revelations of his character. They are interest- 
ing as a personal narrative is interesting, and 
the stirring experiences through which the nar- 
rator passed are described with great freshness 
and a skilled hand. The memoirs are well 
translated. [Longmans, Green & Co. 14.0a 
The YeUow Book. 

The last Yellow B99k contains an unusual 
number of good articles, and is much less full 
of mannerbms than its predecessors. Mr. 
Henry James's "She and He: Recent Docu- 
ments'' will attract most people as being a 
subtle and interesting monograph on the re- 
cently resurrected scandal of George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset A touching littie story, by 
Lena MUman, of ** Marcel: An Hotel Child," 
is well worth reading, as are several of the 
other tales in the volume. The only really de- 
cadent bit of work (unless we except the terri- 
ble ** Bodley Head " of Miss Evelyn Sharpe, by 
E. A. Walton) is Henry Harland's *' Flower of 
the Clove." Why cannot modem novelists 
make up their minds that those who fall may 
be rabed up, once for all, and cease talking 
about it ? It is, to say the least, not a very 
edifying topic, and its artistic possibilities have 
been sufficiently exploited in Jess and Trilby. 
Several of the illustrations in thb volume are 
delightful. Patten Wibon has done a charm- 
ing **Silverpoint;" Ethel Reed's <* Almost a 
Portrait " is as full of sentiment as her '* Puck " 
and '* A Nursery Rhyme Heroine " are of fancy ; 
whUe "Maternity" and "Grief," by A. Szold, 
are really unusually good pieces of work. Noth- 
ing in the volume, however, equals Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame's "Elegy on a Puppy," which 
deserves quoting as a whole, if we had the 
room for it, and seems to us the happiest epi- 
taph for an inhabitant of what some one aptly 
called " Dog's Acre " we have ever seen. [John 
Lane. I1.50.] 



BOBEBT BBOWNUra. 

[Mr. Francis Thompson in the London Academy, "l 

"DROWNING is the most hotiy disputed of 
O all indbputable poets. Such a critic as 
Mr. Henley will not hear of his being a poet at 
all ; neither would such a critic as Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. The reason of both was the same; 
Browning's extreme dbregard for recognized 
poetic form and conventions. He would, even 
m the midst of his most poetical poems, in- 
troduce passages of unquestionable rhymed 
prose ; he could never proceed for long without 
exhibiting flagrant roughness and unmetrical- 
ness in metre. Consequentiy, such critics said 
that he lacked the most primary requisite of a 
singer — he could not sing. In our opinion, 
there are two dbtinct things to be separated in 
metre — ruggedness and roughness. Metre may 
be rugged and yet musical. Metre, in fact, may 
aim at two different things— melody and har- 
mony. In this it corresponds to music. There 
is the Italian school of music, characterized by 
melody; there b the German school of music, 
characterized by harmony. Melody must be 
smooth, harmony admits of ruggeaness. The 
same is the case with poetry. Swinburne b a 
conspicuous melodbt, and b always smooth. 
Milton b a conspicuous harmonist, and b 
often ruffged in detail Coleridge stands be* 
tween the two, being a harmonist whose har- 
monies are always melodious. So, too, are 
Milton's on the whole, in spite of their rugged- 
ness in detail. But Shakespeare in hb greatest 
blank verse, that of hb latest period, b rugged 
in the very nature of his harmonies. They roll 
with the grandeur of mountain boulders, only 
to be understood by a large and masculine ear. 
It b not so with Browning. There are in him 
no harmonies moving on so colossal a scale, that 
the individual frictions play only the part of the 
frictions in a male, as compared with the female 
voice. It b not ruggedness; it is veritable 
roughness, like the roughness of a harsh male 
voice. We must allow, therefore, that he lacks 
something of the quality of a singer. Yet it 
sometimes happens that a singer with a rough 
voice commands attention in despite of us 
roughness. And so we think it b with Brown- 
ing. Donne b another example. Criticbm has 
come round to the recognition of Donne, in spite 
of the roughest utterance ever employed by a 
poet of like ^ifts. Upon this precedent we rest 
our recognition of drowning as a poet. He 
went out of hb way to be rough, apparently for 
roughness' sake, and without any laree scale of 
harmonies to justify it. But hb intrinsic quali- 
ties, far more than in the case of Donne, make 
him a poet in the teeth of hb defect of execu- 
tion : such b our opinion. Fineness of manner 
has often carried off smallness of matter. And, 
though to a rarer extent, we think that fineness 
of matter may sometimes carry off defect of 
manner. 

Of the fineness of matter in Browning we can 
see no doubt It b true that it b not invariably 
strictly poetical; there are whole pieces, like 
the famous monologue of Bbhop Blougram, 
which can no more l^ called poetry than a soli- 
loquy of lago or Richard III. His was, in fact, 
a dramatic mind, though a dramatic mind of 
peculiar character. His special invention was 
the dramatic lyric. Even m his lyrics he was 
Robert Browning the ** maker of plays," and he 
felt it and virtually said it. He has given us 
plays, and they are plays of a unique kind, com- 
ing under no previous precedent Hb concern 
b not with action, but with the motives which 
lead to action, and the way in which those mo- 
tives are unconsciously influenced by the varying 
play of circumstance. He is a verse- Meredith, 
indeed, so far as there can be affinity between 
two separate individualities. Hb plays turn 
virtually upon a single situation, which puts sill 
the characters in a position of doubt. Their 
minds veer and shift under the intricate side- 
winds of cirumstance; and at last they work 
out to a decision which is only half their own. 
With that solving of the situation the drama 
ends; and it is the exhibition of these intricate 
inward processes, conditioned by outward events 
and the interaction of the characters on each 
other, which constitutes th^play. . 
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Shelley died with the last volume of Keats in hit 
hand. The youngest of the great revealing poeta of 
his time, Keats was in some ways the most many- 
sided. With the profound veracity of Wordsworth, 
the weird touch of Coleridge, he unites Shelley's 
passion for and mastery of beauty. But the beauty 
he pursued was less visionary, more concrete, defi- 
nite, quiescent; the beauty, not of energy, but of 
repose. It did not, therefore, ally itself, as in Shel- 
ley, with the passion for freedom; upon Keats, 
accordingly, the teaching of the Revolution neither 
exercised its stimulus nor imposed its limitations. 
— C. H. Hbrford : TA^ Age of Wordtworth, 



«%The book on The Life, Times, and Work 
of Cyprian, by the late Archbishop Benson of 
the Church of England, is said to owe its exist- 
ence to a purpose taken by its author thirty years 
ago to undertake some piece of literary by-play, 
so to speak, which in the midst of his laborious 
duties ** might provide both a contrast to and an 
illustration of modern tendencies and recent prob- 
lems." This is the way English scholarship 
manages to accomplish so much, and it is a 
lesson and an example to some of us who fancy 
that we are busy, but who might find time, if we 
had the application and the industry, to do even a 
little more in the chinks and crannies of the day. 

»% Among the approaching departures for 
Europe are those of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who is going 
abroad with his family for a year's absence, and 
Mr. William C. Lane, the librarian of the Boston 
Athenaeum, who will make attendance on the 
Librarians* Congress a part of his two months' 
vacation. If the good wishes of many friends 
can smooth the seas for these travelers and se- 
cure them bright and refreshing days, such will 
be the fortune that awaits them; but what will 
the Atlantic do without its editor — and fbr a 
whole year ? 

«% The theatrical business and the horse and 
carriage trades have been for some time com- 
plaining of damages done by the bicycle craze, 
and now, in France at least, the publishers de- 
clare that literary interests are beginning to 
suffer. Book sales are falling off materially, it 
is afhrmed, because the wheeling public have 
no time for reading. Publishers will have to 
set their wits to work and invent a book- rest 
for the bicycle; then he who runs may read, 
in a sense quite new, and peculiar to the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

«% We are sure that there are not a few among 
our readers who will hear, with a sorrow akin to 
that caused by the loss of a personal friend and 
benefactor, of the death of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, formerly the Dean of Nor- 
wich, England, and the author of several of the 
best devotional works that have been written in 
the English language. His Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion has had a wide drculation both in 
England and America. 

»% Those of our readers who remember the 
allusion in the " Waste Basket " of last autumn 
to the Rev. William Harrison, the rector of 



Clovelly, and the son-in-law of Charles Kings- 
ley, will be tenderly interested in the tidings of 
his death, which have just reached us. Mrs. 
Harrison, it will be remembered, has won an 
international reputation under the pseudonym of 
"Lucas Malet." 

»*» A well-known English actress is reported 
to have identified herself as the original of the 
woman*s figure in the picture by Mr. Burne 
Jones, underneath which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has written the descriptive lines, more forcible 
than complimentary, *' A rag, a bone, and a hank 
of hair.*' Hence the prospect of an actiDU for 
libel. 

«% Scarcely have we recorded the resignation 
of Dr. Benjamin K Cotting from the curatorship 
of the Lowell Institute, Boston, after an incum- 
bency of more than half a century, when we are 
called upon to add the tidings of his death, which 
took place on Saturday, the 22d instant, in his 
eighty- fifth year. 



HEW YORK LETTER. 

SOME of our writers have not yet ceased to 
talk about the extraordinary success in New 
York of M. Ferdinand Brunetiire. Indeed, it 
was so astonishing that the Evening Post de- 
voted a long editorial to the subject, in which 
the question was raised whether all the members 
of the large audiences that heard the lecturer 
were really sincere in then* manifestations of in- 
terest, or were present to display a dubious famil- 
arity with the French language. Whatever may 
have been the real explanation of his success, 
there is no doubt that it will encourage the giv- 
ing of public lectures on literary topics here, 
and it will insure a large sale to the volume of 
the lectures delivered in New York, which M. 
Bruneti^re has promised to write out for pub- 
lication. Excerpts from these have already been 
given with more or less accuracy in several of 
our newspapers, but they will, of course, greatly 
gain from being put into permanent shape in 
M. Bruneti^re's vivacious style. 

1 heard a journalist remark the other day that 
it was astonishing to observe how seldom lec- 
tures were delivered in New York compared 
with the extent of the population. He appar- 
ently did not realize that New York was one of 
the most lectured cities in the world. But nine- 
tenths of the lectures here are delivered pri- 
vately, before audiences of women, usually rich 
women. A few years ago the women of society 
in New York were considered extremely friv- 
olous; now they may justly be considered ex- 
tremely serious. In winter they devote a great 
many mornings, and a great many afternoons as 
well, to Ibtening to ** talks" on the tariff, the 
silver question, the cause of the Grxco-Turkish 
war, and other topics of the day, and occasion- 
ally to literary topics ; consequently, they are 
far better informed than most of the men they 
know, whose days are devoted to business and 
whose evenings are spent in recreation. These 
" talks " are usually given by women, several of 
whom earn very large incomes in this way. 

Several publishers were discussing the con- 
dition of the book trade the other day and they 
agreed that the present season was one of the 
worst known in several years. When this fact 
had been established, they tried to discover the 
causes that created the popularity of a book. 
"Mere chance," said one; "Genuine merit," said 



another, whose remark was greeted with jeers ; 
"Extensive advertbing," said a third, **and 
good press notices." "No," said the oldest in 
the group; "after years of experience I have 
come to the conclusion that the most effective 
cause of the sale of a book is abuse. More than 
a dozen years ago I published a book which, I 
felt sure, would make a success. It was praised 
by the critics all over the country, but it did not 
sell. Then, to my astonishment, a most abusive 
review of it appeared in one of the leading Sun- 
day papers here in New York. The sales picked 
up at once, and I soon discovered that that re- 
view had made people talk about it. The talk 
spread and m a month the fortune of the book 
was made. When we published the next book 
by the same writer, I wrote to the editor of the 
paper and asked that it might be reviewed by 
the same critic." 

Mr. A. E. Keet, who became editor of the 
Forum about two years ago, has resigned his 
position and has been succeeded by Dr. J. M. 
Rice, the well-known writer on educational 
topics, whose articles on our public schools 
which appeared orighially in the Forum a few 
years ago, and were brought out in book form by 
the Century Co., created a sensation among edu- 
cators. Dr. Rice brings to his new work a keen 
literary instinct and a mind trained by many 
years of travel and study. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who was sent to India 
by the Cosmopolitan Magazine to write articles 
on the famine and plague stricken districts there, 
has just returned to New York. He reports 
that the condition of the natives is most shock- 
ing, and his articles are likely to give a dramatic 
picture of his experiences. Since winning the 
prize of |io,ooo offered by the New York Herald 
in its competition of novels, two years ago, Mr. 
Hawthorne has made his home in New Rochelle, 
near New York, where several well-known 
writers and editors have residences. 

Mr. J. H. Stoddard, well known for his long 
a.ssociation with Lippincotfs Magatine, has just 
retired from the editorship of Collier's Weekly, 
and is now devoting himself to an important 
literary enterprise which is to take definite shape 
in the autumn. Collier*s Weekly, which has an 
enormous circulation in the West, seems to be 
largely written of late by Edgar Fawcett, Julian 
Hawthorne, and Edgar Saltus. 

Mr. W. D. Ho wells, who has not been well 
this winter, is shortly to go to Carlsbad for his 
health. It is to be hoped that on his return he 
will give us a picture of that extraordinary resort. 
I do not know of any living writer who could 
more vividly portray the quaint and delightful 
old town, with its surgmg masses, containing 
curious types of humanity from all parts of the 
world. 

John Fox, Jr., whom I referred to recently as 
having been born among the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, indignantly denies the charge. He be- 
longs to the people of the Blue Grass, who are 
of altogether another stripe from the mountain- 
eers. " I've been writing, preaching, swearing, 
shouting, and singing the difference for ten 
years," he says in his letter. "Did you take 
me for a red-handed feudman, checked from 
further slaughter by the subduing power of 
Harvard? " Mr. Fox's new long story. The 
Kentuckians, by the way, is to emphasize the 
difference between the two peoples. 

Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl has resigned from 
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the editorial staff of Munsey^s Magazine^ and 
entered the literary department of Harper & 
Brothers. In the past few years Mr. Carryl has 
been a frequent contributor of verse to the peri- 
odicals, and his work has been highly com- 
mended for its cleverness and polish. He has 
also written two burlesques for the theatricals 
given each winter by members of the Seventh 
Regiment, both of which were notably suc- 
cessful. Mr. Carryl is a graduate of Columbia, 
and at an age when most men are making their 
first attempts in literature he has already laid the 
foundation of an excellent reputation. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck is to sail for 
Europe in a few weeks to take a well-earned 
rest. I suppose that Professor Peck is one of 
the hardest-worked men in New York. Besides 
filling the chair of Latin in Columbia College, 
he is one of the two editors of The Bookman^ to 
which he contributes considerable matter each 
month, and he has under way several literary 
plans of his own. He has introduced many 
startlingly unconventional features into literary 
journalism, and I do not know of any editor 
whose "moves" are watched with greater in- 
terest by his fellow-craftsmen. 

John D. Barry. 



NEW BOOKS OF NOTE. 

BRIEF MENTION. 

The Fall of the Congo Arabs. A really 
valuable addition to the materials of the history 
of the opening, conquest, and settlement of the 
vast basin of the Congo, with many passages of 
great interest. Map. [Whittaker.] 

Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons. A biog- 
raphy in two small volumes of a woman whose 
life runs parallel with the anti-slavery movement 
and the Civil War, and throws much side light 
on those great topics of American hlntory. [Put- 
nam.] 

In Joyful Russia. A highly entertaining 
account of a visit to Russia at the time of the 
coronation of the Czar, by John A. Logan, 
Jr., written from a friendly and admiring point 
of view, and giving a vivid but most favor- 
able picture of the Russian government and 
people. The range of vision is limited, but 
everything within it shines. The trumpets blow, 
the flags wave, the crowds cheer, and all is 
happy. Finely illustrated. [Appleton.] 

Wild Norway. A sportsman*s book, narrat- 
ing adventures with the rod and gun in the re- 
moter districts of Norway; the adventures not 
of an amateur but of a professional, and of great 
interest to those who have nothing better in life 
to do than to go out shooting the innocent crea- 
tures of the forest and the mountain for "fun.** 
A large and handsome book, well made and 
brilliantly illustrated with carefully-made draw- 
ings. [Arnold.] 



OALIBAN BEDIVIVUS. 

Of the various attempts to continue the biog- 
raphy of Shakespeare's Caliban, the most nota- 
ble is M. Renan's Caliban^ a Philosophical 
Dramay written in 1878, and translated into 
English (for the first time, we believe) by Elea- 
nor G. Vickery, with an introduction by Willis 
Vickery, LL. B., and published by the Shake- 
speare Society of New York. 



The author, in his preface, tells us that the 
drama is " a mere phantasy of the imagination, 
not a political thesis ; but the political or socio- 
logical animus of it is none the less manifest. 

After the events of The Tempest^ Prospero re- 
turns to Milan, accompanied by Ariel, Caliban, 
Gonzalo, and Trinculo, but gives himself up to 
study, careless of his ducal duties as before his 
banbhment by his usurping brother. Caliban 
becomes a socialist, poses as a friend of the 
people, who are easily gulled by his sophistries, 
gets up a revolution, deposes Prospero and 
becomes the ruler of Milan. Now, however, 
his views undergo a change. He begins to 
sympathize with the aristocrats. Riches and 
luxuries, he soliloquizes, are not so bad after 
all. He will marry, foster art and literature, 
and all that. 

After Prospero has been dethroned the officers 
of the Inquisition claim him on account of his 
infidelity and socery ; but the people, under the 
direction of Caliban, protect him. Gonzalo re- 
marks that Caliban has at least one good qual- 
ity — ** he is anti-clerical.** He tells the inquis- 
itors that Prospero is his protigi ; he intends 
to use him for the glory of his own reign. Here 
the story ends, except that Prospero gives Ariel 
his liberty in a brief closing scene. 

The translation is bad and often quite unin- 
telligible. Even the author*s name is perverted 
into Rinan on the title-page and throughout 
the book. The French courtisan is rendered 
** courtesan ** more than once. Thus in a stage 
direction where the scene b a festival in Pros- 
pero's palace, we have: "Several courtesans 
forming the center of a group of admirers.** A 
few other specimens of the translation may be 
added. Ariel says to Caliban: "Prospero 
taught thee the Aryan language, and with that 
divine tongue the channel of reason has become 
inseparable from thee.** " A clear, reflecting, 
self- loving consciousness would say to itself that 
the essential thing in a battle b not to be killed.*' 
" Nymphs, dryads, and all the enchanted nature 
flee away terrified and dbtracted.** "I tell you 
that when you have burnt hb books you can be 
generous; but thither, no further of compas- 
sion.'* ** Whom did*st thou say b the great 
citizen?*' (thb b also quoted in the introduc- 
tion.) " That which b hideous b the suffering, 
the baseness, the feeble succession, the coward- 
ice which dbputes to the death at the end of the 
light when one has been a torch amongst 
others.** "Things which succeed at the com- 
mencement, when the disorder of the first crea- 
tion prevails, totally mbcarry when one brings 
the means best adapted to them." ** Of all the 
human things fallen to the common people, 
that of ridicule superabounds very eminently.** 
A stage direction, where the scene is in a 
church, says: "The organ alone beseeches.** 

Mbprints are not so frequent as mbtrans- 
lations, but there are many of them; like 
"Heninge" for Heminge, "plebian,** "gennii** 
(genii), **camis** (for Latin caniSf etc) 



TBANSLATIONS FfiOM BALZAO. 



Juana. 

The tale which gives the title to the volume 
Juana is one of the most remarkable studies 
of maternity ever written. " The Hated Son ** 
might be considered a pendant to Juana^ for in 



it Balzac depicts the hatred of a father for hb 
eldest bom. "Adieu** b considered one of 
Balzac*s most remarkable tales, and the de- 
scription in this story of the passage of the 
B^r^sina on the retreat from Moscow b a war 
scene which Tolstoi himself never surpassed. 
" The Elixir of Life ** b m that fantastic mood 
so popular with Balzac and hU contemporaries, 
and we must confess the picture of Don Juan 
anointing one eye of hb father with the won- 
derful elUir, not because he wishes to bring 
him back to life, but simply because he desires 
to test the efficacy of the talisman, is one of 
the most startlingly dramatic scenes Balzac has 
ever drawn. To read the stories in this vol- 
ume for the first time would be a revelation to 
a young literary student, and the translation b 
so excellent that one scarcely misses the orig- 
inal. [Roberts Brothers. ^1.50.] 

The Peasantry. 
The Peasantry has always seemed to us almost 
the only dull novel in the whole ** Com^die Hu- 
maine.** It b true that there are fine scenes, and 
old Fourchon b cleverly done, but as a whole 
the book has more of the dreary wastes through 
which Balzac loves to drag bis readers and less 
reward than any of his other novels. Balzac*s 
opinion of the morals of the French peasantry 
is almost as low as Zola*s, but he steers clear 
of some of Zola*s offensiveness while drawing 
with sufficient clearness the picture he wished 
to set before the worid. The translator, Ellen 
Marriage, has done her work here admirably. 
[The Macmillan Co. ^1.50.] 

Beatrix. 

A curious interest attaches to Beatrix ^ as the 
characters in it are many of them drawn from 
real life. Felicity des Touches, by all odds the 
most attractive character in the book, b a faith- 
ful portrait of George Sand; Beatrix is drawn 
from the once celebrated Madame d*Agoult 
(known as Daniel Stern) ; Conti is taken from 
Lbzt, with certain traits of Chopin, we believe, 
although thb latter is our personal supposition ; 
while the famous critic, Gustave Blanche, so ob- 
noxious to the romantic school, is depicted as 
Claude Vignon. Except Cousine Bette^ Beatrix 
b Balzac's most displeasing work to Anglo- 
Saxon minds, but unfortunately two of Balzac*s 
best feminine characters are in it, so that we 
cannot afford to leave it unread. Felicity b al- 
together the author's most sympathetic presen- 
tation of the completely emancipated woman, 
according to the fashion of the day, and Sabine 
b, with the one exception of Henriette in The 
Lily of the Valley^ the most charming good 
woman Balzac has ever drawn. Her struggles 
to win back her husband*s affections from the 
unpleasant Beatrix are exceedingly well de- 
scribed, and her letters to her mother are 
beautifully natural. As for Beatrix, for cold- 
blooded cruelty and vulgarity she is unexam- 
pled, and her efforts to keep her youth and 
her hold over men are drawn in Balzac's heav- 
iest and most pitiless manner. The account of 
F^licit^'s education b so French that we cannot 
resbt quoting it: 

She sat with M. de Fancombe in hb library, 
and read whatever he might hap]>en to be read- 
ing. Thus, she knew life well in theory, and 
preserved no innocence of mind though virginal 
at heart Her intelligence wandered through 
all the impurities of science while her heart 
remained pure. . . . Such a depravity of mind, 
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absolutely devoid of any influence on her chas- 
tity of person, would have amazed a philosopher 
or an observer, if any one at Nantes could have 
suspected the fine qualities of Mademoiselle des 
Touches. 

Could any one but a Frenchman describe a 
young girl uf eighteen thus ? Beatrix b trans- 
lated well and fluently by James Waring, and 
prefaced with a literary note by George Saints- 
bury. [The Macmillan Co. ^1.50.] 
The Countiy Parson. 

The Country Parson^ although it has its points 
of interest, is one of the least interesting of Bal- 
zac's novels. In it the plot is confused, and the 
characters are much less strongly delineated than 
in other books, while even the heroine, whose 
character he has elaborated with much care, 
scarcely seems a real person. The mixture of 
devoutness and sensuality in V^ronique's tem- 
perament, though in Nordau's opinion a very 
profitable combination, is always a repulsive 
one. The Country Panon is translated by 
Emma Marriage, and is on a par with the other 
novels of the Saintsbury edition as to transla- 
tion and editing. [The Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 

Catherine De Medici. 

As an historical novel Catherine De Medici is 
a failure; it has no continuity of interest, and 
is filled with dull and unnecessary details. Cath- 
erine herself is not drawn with Balzac*s usual vivid- 
ness, and although there are several very power- 
ful scenes in the book, as a whole it is far below 
the average level of the**Com^die Humaine.** 
The scene between Charles IX and Marie Tou- 
chet is one of the best in the volume, although 
the discovery of the conspiracy against Francis 
II is more dramatic. It is a misfortune that 
three separate sketches absolutely disconnected, 
and originally published separately, should have 
been re- edited and made into one volume. Cath- 
erine De Medici is fairly well translated by Clara 
Bell. [The Macmillan Co. ^1.50.] 
The Deputy of Arcis. 

Had Balzac lived long enough to complete and 
prune down his unfinished Deputy 0/ Arcis ^ we 
think it would have been one of his best. The 
beginning of the book is dull because it is prolix, 
and the end does not justify the means as in so 
many of Balzac's other stories, where we think 
the wealth of detail is going to be superfluous 
and then discover it b necessary to throw light 
on the plot. But had Balzac completed the 
novel the description of the provincial salon and 
its frequenters, which now seems so unneces- 
sary, might have proved the key- note of some 
unexpected development of the plot. Several 
characters in other novels play an important 
part in this, and the characters are far more 
sympathetic than in many of Balzac's plots, 
'fhe sculptor b one of Balzac's most attractive 
heroes, and one of the heroines of T%e Memoirs 
of Two Young Married JVomen turns up in a 
much more attractive aspect than in the earlier 
story. It is needless to say that Miss Worme- 
ley's translation b all that it should be. [Rob- 
erts Brothers. ^1.50-] 

A Woman of Thirty. 

A Woman of Thirty b one of the least 
able of Balzac's stories; The character of 
Julie is inconsbtent and the plot (which of 
course b never Balzac's strong point) b exces- 
sively jerky. As in every case, however, the 
great master of human nature lays bare in thU 



volume some of the secret weaknesses and for- 
titudes of the human heart, and we must forgive 
him the extraordinarily ridiculous incident of the 
pirate who digs up fortunes from a grand piano, 
and whose children build block houses with ru- 
bies and sapphires, for his wonderful analysis of 
the effects of suffering, and hb dbcrimination 
between pain and angubh. Of the other stories 
in the volume " Gobseck " b well known as being 
a minor masterpiece. As a sketch of a miser 
** Gobseck" is certainly one of the author's best 
efforts in that field which he made peculiarly his 
own. *'La Grenadi^re" is a weak and senti- 
mental tale of the most conventional order. " A 
Forsaken Lady" b, as Mr. Saintsbury says in 
hb preface, one of those replicas of " Adolphe " 
which make us appreciate the genius with which 
Benjamin Constant constructed that wonderful 
history of the bond which does not endure. 
" The Message " is one of those flash-light pic- 
tures where Balzac b so wonderfully successful. 
The volume b well translated by Ellen Marriage. 
[The Macmillan Co. $i.5a] 

An Unmentionable Title. 

There remains a novel with an unmentionable 
title which is a kind of meeting ground for all 
the most unpleasant characters in the " Com^die 
Humaine." The brutal Vautrin, the horrible old 
Nucmque, hb deceitful wife, the weak and cow- 
ardly Rubempr^ — all figure in this book, and 
we doubt if a more dbgusting collection of char- 
acters were ever brought together in any book. 
Few things are more repulsive than violent pas- 
sion in an old man, and the greater part of 
this story is occupied in tracing the passion of 
Nudnque for Esther Gobseck, whose progress 
in vice the book traces. Thb seems to us one 
of the least able of Balzac's novels, although we 
must confess the degrading passion of Nucinque 
is a wonderful study in its pitiless analysis. 

The second volume of the above has less 
human interest than the first and more intellect- 
ual skill. What Balzac calls *' the duel between 
the law and the criminal," as depicted in the 
judicial examination, b very remarkable. We 
find traces of Sir Walter Scott's influence over 
Balzac in thb volume; the transformation of the 
arch-criminal into a police officer reminds us of 
the well-known incident in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, and the incident of the letters b quite 
similar to the part the pocket-book plays in 
Dirk Hatteraick's trial. Those who remember 
Eugene Sue's Mysteries of Paris and the excit- 
ing scene in the prbon-yard which Sue describes, 
and who then read Balzac's treatment of a sim- 
ilar subject, will see the great gulf between skill 
and genius. Balzac's criminal society b a fright- 
ful reality, but Sue's b merely a clever night- 
mare. [The Macmillan Co. Each, $1.50.] 



MINOS NOTICES. 



Bating and Drinking. 

Eating and Drinking. The Alkalinity of the Blood 
the Test of Food and Drink in Health and Disease. By 
Albert Harris Hoy, M.D. A. C. McClurg & Co. I1.50. 

We find here a little work meriting wide atten- 
tion from professional and from general readers. 
The introduction discusses the great importance 
of diet as to both digestion and assimilation; 
the author's belief, based on professional ex- 
perience, that the alkalinity of the blood (stated 



to be its normally proper reaction) affords the 
best test of the correctness of the food in- 
gested, being the thesb as indicated in the 
sub- title. The chapters following are upon 
" Air, water, and food, and the relation of vege- 
table to animal life;" on the process of diges- 
tion; on the effect of diet upon the blood; 
on man's primitive food, and especially fruits — 
how to be classified and used; on "Drinks, 
harmless and harmful;" and on **Food and 
its effects on the alkalinity of the blood." 
For judgment of this matter of the alkalin- 
ity of the blood and of certain secretions 
also, there is described, in chapter III, a specially 
delicate gypsum-litmus test, which professional 
readers are asked to try. Such readers must be 
the most competent to judge whether, or how 
far, the author escapes the danger attending all 
advocates of comparatively new theories — that 
of pushing them too far. There seems some- 
thing of thb in the number of fruits to which 
objection is made on the ground of their acidity ; 
although experience will, we think, demonstrate 
to a really careful observer that the position is 
well uken as to many. To the general reader 
the most interesting part, probably, will be the 
practical dbcussion of foods and drinks, a sub- 
ject on which it is pleasant to believe that intel- 
ligent people are now more studious and there- 
fore better informed than a generation earlier. 
It would be agreeable and perhaps useful could 
we quote freely on various points, curious or 
interesting ; such as contain experiments show- 
ing that a dog, and even a man, can live and 
gain in weight without a stomach; the nature 
and effects of tea, coffee, and cocoa ; the adul- 
teration of wines or malt drinks, sold with the 
claim to benefit health; the remark about the 
superiority of baking-powder biscuit to bread 
in point of digestibility; and the apparent per- 
fection of gluten as nutriment and in what forms 
obtainable. Thb last point, in a new edition, 
might be made more detailed. 

With the Dutch in the Bast. 

With tfu Dutch in th4 East. By Captain W. Cool 
London : Luzac & Co. 

So quietly and effectively do the Dutch gov- 
ern their great Eastern possessions, within which 
are over thirty million souls, that anything like 
a rebellion of the natives or the slightest war 
operation is a Godsend to Dutch newspapers. 
In the summer of 1894, in the island of Lom- 
bok between the Java Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, a body of Dutch East Indian and vete- 
ran Netherlandbh soldiers were landed in 
answer to the pitiful petitions of the Sassak 
tribes of people who had long been frightfully 
oppressed by the Balirke. As Lombok b un- 
der the ownership and jurisdiction of the Dutch 
East India government, a force of thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty European and nine hundred 
and forty-eight native soldiers, 2,268 in all, with 
another total of about the same number of 
civil and military ofiicers, servants, burden- 
bearers, etc., landed on the bland. The details 
are of high interest to the military student ; but, 
to make a long stoty short, the Dutch expedi- 
tion seems to have been handled with skill and 
to have accomplished its purpose of deposing 
the cruel Rajah, securing guarantees of good 
government and the payment of the silver 
tribute demanded and agreed to. But, despite 
their long experience of the treacherous men 
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of the kriss, they seemed to have dealt at first 
with more humanity and confidence than with 
the severity and vigilance needful. They were 
attacked at night in the several places where 
they had encamped by invitation. The prear- 
ranged treachery was so cunningly planned 
that almost every horse and scores of their 
men were shot even in the pitchy darkness of 
the oriental night, while the Dutchmen could 
see only flashes. Only by the splendid disci- 
pline of the veterans and the skUl of their 
ofiicers were the Dutch columns led through 
the various ambushes to places of safety. 
When reinforced, they again penetrated the 
country and this time their movements suffered 
no check. Though the vengeance which the 
soldiers took in two or three places was terrible 
(this we have heard by word of lip from actual 
participants, as well as from the book before 
us), yet it must be said that the downfall of the 
Lombok dynasty and the reassertion of order 
and justice were accomplished without undue 
bloodshed and with punishment carefully limited. 
As far as possible the stripes were laid on the 
backs of the actual transgressors. It was a 
touching ceremony at the Hague in 1895, part 
of which the present reviewer saw and enjoyed, 
when the bronzed veterans that knew no such 
thing as tears in the face of danger or privations 
were seen to drop water from their eyes, as 
their little maiden Queen with her own hands 
pinned upon each man*s breast, officer and 
soldier, the badge of the Military Order of the 
Netherlands " For Valor, Prudence, and Fidel- 
ity." Captain CooPs narrative is clear and 
straightforward and the translation seems to 
have been well done. There are, besides a 
good index and a map, excellent diagrams with 
tolerable illustrations. Altogether the work is 
a worthy method of commemorating a modern 
military episode, showing the advance of civil- 
ization in the far East. 

Lawns and Gardens. 

Lawn* a$td Gardens. How to Plant and Beautify the 
Home Lot, the Pleasure Ground, and Garden. By N. 
Jdnsson-Rose. With Numerous Plans and Illustrations 
by the Author. G. P. Putnam's Sons. #3.50. 

This is a handsome, an inviting, and an im- 
portant work for the spring and summer, for 
every liver in the country who wishes to adorn 
his environment, for every student of landscape 
gardening, for everyone who loves grass, trees, 
flowers, rocks, and their combination into taste- 
ful and satisfying arrangements. Dwellers in 
crowded cities have no use for it, except to 
stimulate their discontent, and to remind them 
again that God made the country while man 
made the town. It is luxuriously made with 
lavish use of all the means of material elegance. 
Structurally it is in two parts; the first of 
which, in sixteen chapters, expounds the science 
of landscape gardening in general, the true 
appreciation of scenery, the adjustment of 
plans to natural conditions, the disposition of 
foliage, trees, and shrubbery, the laying out of 
walks and drives, the treatment of the lawn, 
the utilization of rocks and water, the order- 
ing of flower-beds and hedges, and the manage- 
ment of the kitchen-garden as an appurtenance 
of the country house, or the detached city house 
with its small yard. The second part, in six 
chapters, is more strictly scientific and profes- 
sional, being an aboriculturist's treatise on trees, 



in their divisions, with reference to their uses. 
A glossary, shall we call it? or a directory? or 
a gazetteer of the woodland world ? Or is it a 
relic of Solomon, who ''spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall ? " 
Indexes of common names and of botanical 
names complete the volume, which extends to 
more than four hundred pages, and is copiously 
illustrated in a way greatly to beautify its pages 
and often to inform the reader. We should 
not like to say that anyone with this book in 
hand could take a piece of waste land and make 
it to blossom as the rose; but in the hands of 
an intelligent man with spade, measuring line, 
wheelbarrow, and a fair amount of good taste, 
it would go a long way in that direction. And 
to read it through is to make one feel that there 
is no place fit to live in, in the summer at least, 
but the country. 

Latin Manuscripts. 
The Intercollegiate Latin Series. Latin ManuscripUi 
An EUmtntary Intrpduction to tfu Uu 0/ Critical Edi- 
tions for High School a$id ColUgt Classos. By Harold 
W. Johnston. Scott, Foreaman & Co. $2.t$. 

This quarto is a work which reflects credit on 
American scholarship and American bookmak- 
ing. It is a descriptive essay, copiously and 
richly illustrated, upon early manuscripts of 
the Latin classics, their production, use, and 
preservation, and upon the critical study of 
them by the modern scholar. What Biblical 
experts like the late Dr. Ezra Abbot and Prof. 
£. C. Mitchell have done for the New Testa- 
ment, Professor Johnston, whose chair is in the 
University of Indiana, has here done for the man- 
uscripts of Caesar and Cicero, Horace, Sallust, 
and Virgil. The whole apparatus for the intel- 
ligent examination of those precious relics of 
the past is here spread before the studious 
reader, as if he were in the Vatican Library 
or the Biblioth^que Nationale, with the aaual 
documents before him in his hands and an 
erudite and obliging guide at hb side. The 
three parts of the work are respectively en- 
titled " The History of the Manuscripts," "The 
Science of Paleography," and " The Science of 
Criticism." In the first part we have four chap- 
ters on the Making of the Manuscripts, the Pub- 
lication and Distribution of Books, their Trans- 
mission, and their Keeping; in the second, 
two chapters on Styles of Writing, and the 
Errors of the Scribes; in the third, three 
chapters on the Methods and Terminology of 
Criticism, Textual Criticism, and Individual 
Criticism. Sixteen large lithographed plates, 
folded in, present facsimile pages of early 
manuscripts of Virgil, Cicero, Terence, Caesar, 
Sallust, Catullus, and Horace; and these are 
minutely described in a separate divbion of the 
book. There is also an index. The "general 
reader '* will not care for this volume, but the 
classical scholar, the Latin student, will seize it 
with avidity and lay it away among his treasures. 

Letters from Armenia. 
Prof, and Mrs. J. Rendell Harris, English 
Friends, he a professor at Cambridge, went 
out to Armenia a year ago. Their letters home 
have been publbhed in a book of about 250 
pages, with a map and a number of illustrations. 
We express without hesitation the opinion that 
these letters did not pass the Turkbh censor- 
ship, did not even run the risk of transmission 



through Turkbh maiU. The officers of the 
Sultan's government would never have let 
them reach the public if they could have pre- 
vented it. Mr. and Mrs. Harris arrived at 
Constantinople in tbe latter part of March, 
1896, and a year ago the day of this writing 
(May 6th) were housed with the American 
missionary. Miss Shattuck, at Ourfa. Besides 
Ourfa they vbited Alexandretta, Aintab, Edessa, 
Diarbekir, Mardin, Van, Harpoot, Malatia, 
Arabkir, Sivas, and Marsovan. Thb b the 
country which has been occupied for years, 
we might also say conquered, by the devoted 
missionaries of the American Board, and the 
letters of the Harrises are such a tribute to the 
past and present of the work of those mission- 
aries as we have never seen in print before. 
We wish all people who are inclined to scout 
at the lives and labors of Chrbtian mbsionaries 
in foreign lands would read thb book. Inter- 
est in the search after and the discovery of 
rare manuscripts of the Gospels was quite 
crowded aside by concern for the Armenian 
sufferer during the terrible persecution of a 
year ago, and admiring notice of the brave men 
and women who were engaged with no little 
personal risk in measures in their behalf; and 
the letters are of absorbing interest, not only 
for their pathetic side, but for the graphic pic- 
ture they give of Armenian scenery and life, 
and of missionary zeal, tact, and accomplbh- 
ment [Fleming H. Revell Co. ^1.25.] 

The Relation of Literature to Life. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's volume of es- 
says takes its title and its keynote from the 
opening essay on **The Relation of Literature 
to Life." It b a plea for tbe poet, and for the 
house of refuge which literature keeps open 
for the weary in this age of practicality and 
materialbm. There are doubtless spirits who 
need to have the other doctrine preached which 
Wordsworth voiced when he warned men 
against living *' housed in a dream, at dbtance 
from mankind;" but there b an infinitely 
larger number of souls who need not only the 
rest which poetry and romance give so freely, 
but also the wider outlook and the sympathetic 
appreciation of something above and beyond 
their own tired, petty, toiling lives. Mr. War- 
ner's essays are sympathetic and inspiriting, and 
one of them, "The Novel and the Common 
School," b really valuable; we wish it might 
find its way into the hands of every teacher of 
young minds. It b a plea for better mental 
food for children, and is both wise and sensible 
in its advice and suggestion. [Harper & 
Brothers.] 

The Chief End of Man. 

Mr. Merriam's new volume, Tk^ Chief End of 
Man^ will be greeted cordially by those who re- 
member hb Way of Life, He has now reached 
apparently the plenitude of hb thought and hb 
power of expression. The result b a volume 
which deserves a high place in religious litera- 
ture. Its form leaves somewhat to be desired, 
but no person of true feeling, though out of sym- 
pathy theologically with its radical thought, can 
fail to be moved responsively by its deep reli- 
giousness, its fervent humanity, and its vigorous 
insbtence on the sacredness of common life. 
The body of the volume falls into five parts. 
** Our Spiritual Ancestry " is a brief review of 
many of the influences whichjwve gone to ^rm 
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the modern Christian who is in sympathy with 
the science, the conscience, and the culture of 
our century. " The Ideal of Today," an ideal in 
which knowledge, duty and religious trust finely 
blend, b then stated. "A Traveler's Note- 
Book" is the record of a spiritual pilgrimage 
down the centuries from Homer's day to our 
own, in which Mr. Merriam elaborates the out- 
Ime of the first part, and dwells sympathetically 
on the helps to the highest life which have 
come from Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, the Jewish 
prophets, Jesus, — whom he seems to regard on 
a level with the rest, — Paul, Dante, Milton, and 
others, reaching to our own Emerson and Lin- 
coln. "Glimpses" are longer or shorter para- 
graphs concerning matters of morality or reli- 
gion. "In Daily Bread," his fifth part, Mr. 
Merriam rises to hb purest height of helpful- 
ness and inspiration as he writes of freedom, 
patience, love, and immortality. He has di- 
vorced his mind from authority, ceremony, and 
dogma, but has retained a sweet and noble piety 
which finds expression in many words we should 
like to quote. [Houghton, Mifilin & Co. ^1.50.] 
Francesca Da Rimini. 
Like a beautiful picture in a fitting frame is 
the presentation of Silvio Pellico's Italian trag- 
edy of Francesca Da Rimini, in an English 
translation by the Rev. J. F. Bingham, D.D., 
Lecturer on Italian Literature in Trinity Col- 
lege, being Volume I in a projected series of 
** Italian Gems." The plain and rather severe 
cover gives little hint of the typographical ele- 
gance and editorial workmanship within, both 
of which are of the highest order. A rubri- 
cated title-page leads the way first to a critical 
preface, then to a descriptive and illustrative 
introduction, then to the text of the drama in 
its translation, which fills two-thirds of the 
book. A portrait of Silvio Pellico and twelve 
other plates, ten of them views of Italian scenes 
associated with the subject, embellish the vol- 
ume. The play which it enshrines Dr. Bing- 
ham ranks with the great tragedies of all time, 
and we are not at all sure that his judgment 
will not be assented to by many readers. Its 
power is of a simple sort There are but four 
speaking characters: the two rival brothers, 
Lancelot and Paolo, Francesca the wife of 
Lancelot, and Guido her father. The lawless 
love of Paolo for Francesca, and the struggle 
of her fidelity to her husband with her love for 
Paolo, furnish the motive of the action, while 
the double murder of the faithful wife and her 
too ardent lover by the jealous and infuriated 
husband crown the tragedy with its dire catas- 
trophe. No better introduction to the intelli- 
gent reading and study of the work can be 
found in English than thb volume affords. 
[Charies W. Sever.] 



OOLLEOTIOHS OF SHORT STOEIES. 

Fish-Tails. 
A most delightful book of fish stories, which 
will delight all lovers of "the out-of-doors," is 
called Fish-Tails and Some True Ones, by Brad- 
nock Hall. Those who know the charm of quiet 
brooks and swift rivers, of life in the open air, 
with the fisherman's magic which no outsider 
can ever thoroughly undersUnd, of the invigor- 
ating fatigue and the calming excitement (if we 
may deal in paradoxes) which make the joy of a 



good day's trout or salmon fishing — those and 
those alone can really appreciate this book ; to 
all others it b a sealed casket. Mr. Hall's book 
b well illustrated, and the etched frontbpiece b 
exceedingly attractive. [Edward Arnold. $2.00.] 
The White Hecatomb. 

Thb second volume of Kafir stories, by Wil- 
liam Charles Scully, consists of almost unre- 
lieved tragedy. In fact, life in South Africa can 
scarcely be less than tragic, what with the 
cruelty of the white man outside, and the cruelty 
of the savage inside the tribal lines; fightings 
without and fears within ; here the witch-finder 
marking for a bloody death at her fell pleasure 
any man who is objectionable to her ; there the 
paid informer swearing away lives ; or the terri- 
fied and ignorant dwellers in remote valleys sud- 
denly finding themselves the targets for a line 
of blazing rifles in the hands of men they never 
heard of and never injured. There b only one 
tale in the book with a comfortable ending, and 
that b of the return of Sob^d^ from the convict 
prison to hb wife and child ; the rest are painful 
to a degree. [Henry Holt & Co. 7SC.] 
The Missionary Sheriff. 

Amos Wycliff, sheriff of a rough Western 
town, b the ** plain man who tlried to do hb 
duty," in these stories by Octave Thanet. The 
book, like " Tom Grogan," b a contribution to 
a fresh, unhackneyed, truly American school of 
fiction, and as such we give it welcome. There 
is a vivid reality in the picture of thb sinewy, 
slab-sided, strong-willed, simple-hearted sheriff, 
with his iron determination and hb kind heart ; 
any one who has studied the social aspects and 
possibilities of life in a Western community will 
somehow identify him as an actual personage to 
be found and recognized without long search or 
difficulty. The most carefully worked- out of the 
tales b "The Mbsionary Sheriff," which begins 
and gives its title to the volume; the most 
dramatic is ** His Duty; " but all have the same 
quality, fresh, characteristic, subtly- humorous, 
and dbtinctly interesting. [Harper & Brothers. 

^1.25] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Frederick W. Wendt's Ocean Sketches b a 
pleasant little gift book for a voyager. The 
stories are just about simple and short and va- 
ried enough to appeal to the wandering thoughts 
of the average steamer-chair occupant, and the 
book is small enough to rest as lightly in the 
hand as a " pilot biscuit." [The Colonial Book 
Co. 75c and ^1.25.] 

Grip b quite out of the usual line of John 
Strange Winter's stories. We do not expect a 
book of hers without love and a soldier in it, 
but thb particular soldier had a hard, sad time. 
However, "All's well that ends well," and though 
the prison life part of it is painfully depressing, 
the climax is a most satbfying triumph of many 
things. [Stone & Kimball. ^1.25.] 

Decidedly unpleasant, but novel and interest- 
ing, are the stories of The Ape^ the Idiot^ and 
Other People, by W. C. Morrow. The startling 
resurrection of a supposedly dead Chinese baby, 
the revenge of a hideously mutilated slave, and 
a marvelous surgical case, are some of the story 
subjects. [J. B. Lippincott Co. ^1.25.] 

The Fatal Gift of Beauty and Other Stories, by 
C. £. Raimond, b as interesting as the title story 
suggests, but it would be hard to tell which are 
the best things of the book, the absurdities or 



the solemnities. There are plenty of each. [H. 
S. Stone & Co. ^1.25.] 

It b good to have in substantial book form 
that most inspiring little story, One Man Who 
Was Content. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
in all her writing, has never done more sugges- 
tive work than this. The other stories in the 
collection are "Mary," "The Lustigs," and 
"Corinna's Fiammetta," all of which have ap- 
peared in magazine form and won their appreci- 
ative readers. [The Century Co. ^i.oo.] 

A plump little book of good short stories b 
Mrs. Burton Harrbon's latest, The Merry Maid 
of Arcady. The very word " Arcady " on such 
daintily green spring covers b enough to attract, 
and the pages have plenty of romance as well 
as comedy and tragedy. [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
^1.50.] 



OURBEHT POETET. 



Echoes of Halcyon Days. 

There is an old-fashioned quality in thb vol- 
ume of poems by Maximus A. Lesser; we use 
the courtesy title in regard to them, though 
" Poem " b a word of too noble strain to be 
indifferently applied to anything that has rhyme 
and meter about it. Drake, Mrs. Sigourney, and 
a host of lesser verse writers who flapped their 
pinions during the early years of the century, 
are recalled by the perusal of the odes and 
obituaries and album contributions which Mr. 
Lesser has collected into his white-bound vol- 
ume. We do not remember anything quite so 
comic in their fast fading works as the lines in 
"The Ode to Liberty:" 

That on this continent neglected 
A mighty edifice erected 
Woukl be by patriotic hands^ 
With sturdy hearts (not mane wands) ; 
l*he structure crowned b^ Odin's son, 
Our own, our only Washington ! 

with the accompanying footnote : " Genealogbts 

pretend to trace the descent of Washington from 

Odin, the founder of Scandinavia I " but surely 

the touch of the gifted Sigourney is felt in the 

memorial lines to J. H. R., Jr., which conclude 

with thb verse: 

O, may futurity console 
Thy weeping family's sorrow — 

The hope to meet thee at the goal 
Of the Eternal Morrow. 

The publication after the repression of many 
years of the contents of thb book is thus ex- 
plained in the preface: 

It (the publication) is not attributable to a 
conviction that they contain aught that future 
generations will not willingly let die, nor yet 
to the thought that otherwise the Muses must 
mourn another "mute, inglorious MDton," but 
b influenced partly by the promptings of per- 
haps overzealous friends, partly by the author's 
parental desire to congregate the mental offspring 
of a period ante-dating hb embarkation on the 
"bubble, toil, and trouble" of a professional 
career (a career, however, bearitig literary fruit 
in the form of a treatbe on ** The Hbtorical 
Development of the Jury System 1 " ) ; a period 
redolent of laurels, reminiscent of "love's 
young dream, replete with the Icarian aspira- 
tions of youth and ever hallowed in memory." 

The passage sounds like a quotation from 
"Cherubina." [Hartford: Truman Joseph 
Spencer.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Heart Toties, by the Rev. Dominie Brennan, 
C.P., nowhere rbes to the level of true poetry. 
It is easily and fluently written, with a certain 
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natural sense of rhythm and meter, and senti- 
ments which are everywhere commendable, the 
subjects being generally of a patriotic and re- 
ligious order : "The Holy Winding Sheet," 
•• The Lance and NaDs," " The Prayer in the 
Garden," " Our Patriot Dead," " Erin's Mar- 
tyrs," etc [The Peter-Paul Book Co. $1.25.] 

The Songs After IVork of Louis J. Magee are 
pretty trifles dashed off easily in a genial mood ; 
just what they claim to be, poetic in spirit, with 
a spice of sentiment gratifying to the author and 
complimentary to the wife to whom they are in- 
scribed. [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75c] 

The Songs of Yesterday ^ by the late Benjamin 
F. Taylor, contains fifty or more of his produc- 
tions, most of which have a backward look, 
and treat of farm life, episodes of childhood, 
and old school days, with many on patriotic 
themes, or elaborating in verse some legend or 
incident, about on the same level of merit, in 
general prefaced by a few paragraphs in prose. 
[Scott, Foresman & Co. I2.50.] 

It is unfortunate for a man to have the 
** knack " of making rhymes when he docs not 
possess the poetic insight, as is the case with 
Lyman C. Smith, whose collection of verses 
entitled Mabel Gray and Other Poems certainly 
has not sufficient merit to warrant an appearance 
in book form. [Toronto : William Briggs.] 

UnitSy a volume of short poems, almost as 
brief as those by Emily Dickinson and John 
Tabb, contains many serious, tender bits of 
verse, the best thoughts of which are somehow 
suggestive of Emerson, a writer with whom 
Mrs. Lucas is certainly familiar. We would 
like to quote "Two Graves," "Perception," 
and "Sleep and Life." [Bodley Head: John 
Lane. $1.25.] 



BOOKS POB TOUHO PEOPLE. 



On the Staff. 
The late Oliver Optic concluded his Civil War 
series, "The Blue and the Gray on Land," with 
On the Staff. His object here, as in previous 
volumes, is to present the reader with a view of 
our late Civil War in an attractive and edifying 
manner, by pursuing the fortunes of several 
young people through the conflict from begin- 
ning to end. Lieutenant Lyon b Captain Lyon 
when this volume closes with the last battle at 
Corinth. The engagements in this particular 
volume are generally unimportant; their hero. 
Lieutenant Lyon, is the young prig of Mr. 
Adams's earlier works. [Lee & Shepard. I1.50.] 

Solomon Crow's Christmas Pockets, and 
Other Tales. 
Solomon Crow, the small hero of the first 
story in this volume by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
is a minute colored person, employed by an 
elderly citizen to pick figs from a high and in- 
accessible tree. Naturally he steals some of the 
figs, and when caught in the act is punished by 
having his pockets ripped out, and the seams 
which once contained them tightly stitched to- 
gether. How he retrieved his character and 
regained the manly right to wear pockets is de- 
lightfully told in the little tale, which is both 
tender and comic after the happy fashion of 
Miss Stuart's stories. The remainder of the 
volume is of like quality, one of the most en- 
tertaining chapters being devoted to the adven- 
tures of Quackateria, a gentle duck or ducklet, 



which, by the machinations of man, is forced to 
hatch out a brood of sharp-tongued, alien, non- 
amphibious guinea chicks. [Harper & Brothers. 

$1.25] 

Fairy Tale Plays. 

Here are our old friends, " Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves," "Cinderella," "Red Riding 
Hood," "Beauty and the Beast." **Jack and 
the Beanstalk," "The Three Wishes," and 
others, arranged simply and cleverly for use 
in home theatricals acted by children, with clear 
explanations as to attitude, gesture, costumes, 
and properties. The book, which is by Mrs. 
Hugh Bell, is dedicated to Mrs. Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie, and we think might be success- 
fully utilized for parlor entertainment by any 
boy or girl of average enterprise and ability. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. IU.25.] 

Around the Camp Fire. 
In Around the Camp Fire, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, six devoted canoeists and ardent sports- 
men, educated men and mutual friends, start on 
a trip through the New Brunswick wilderness ; 
and every evening as they gather around the 
camp fire each is called on for a story. Won- 
derful, blood-curdling, hair- lifting stories they 
are, each narrator trying to outdo the one 
who preceded him. The experience of one b 
with wild cats, another with panthers ; Labrador 
wolves, alligators, bears, savage dogs, a stallion 
gone mad, and a ferocious bull- moose are among 
the dangerous and desperate creatures which one 
or another of these college men have encoun- 
tered and escaped from. The young people for 
whom it was written will find it a thrilling and 
absorbing book, of the kind which the boy 
reader everywhere takes delight in. It is well 
illustrated by Charles Copeland. [T. Y. Crow- 
tll & Co. ^1.50.] 

Wagner's Heroines. 

lVagner*s Heroines, by Constance Maud, 
should have a place in every child's own 
special library, along with all the stories of 
the beautiful myths and legends, like Miss 
Keary*s Heroes of Asgard and Hawthorne's 
Wonder Book. This follows Wagner's Heroes ^ 
by the same author, and contains the three 
stories of Brunhilda, Seuta, and Isolda. They 
are charming reading for any one. The strik- 
ing and characteristic illustrations by W. T. 
Maud help to make the volume attractive. 
[Edward Arnold. ^1.25.] 

American History and Literature. 

If stories of American history are to be writ- 
ten, one of the Boston Massacre, Under the Lib- 
erty Tree^ by James Otis, is pleasantly told, with- 
out exaggeration, and handsomely made. [Estes 
& Lauriat. 75c.] 

The Children's History Book is a collection of 
short tales of Brooks, Butterworth, Kate Upson 
Clark, and others, treating of minor events in 
war and peace, and all well told, but so dis- 
connected that they show American history as 
through a kaleidoscope. Numerous illustrations 
are attractive. [Lothrop Publishing Co. $i.5a] 

Children^ Stories in American Literature re- 
minds the reader of Mrs. Bolton's short biogra- 
phies, but the title is misleading, though in 
keeping with other volumes by the same writer, 
Henrietta Christina Wright, whose Stories of 
Great Scientists^ etc, are favorably known. 
Swiftly, clearly, without adulation, but with 



the discernment of just praise, she sketches 
the lives of American writers. North and 
South: Curtis, Stoddard, Warner, Taylor, 
Howells, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Murfree, and 
many others. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.25.] 



HEW EDITIONS. 



Captain Marryat. 
Four more volumes have reached us of the 
sumptuous edition of Captain Marryat, edited by 
R. B. Johnson, bound in dark green cloth, and 
illustrated by etchings, usually three in each 
story, namely. Volumes XII-XV: The King^s 
Own ; The Pocuher ; Percival Keene ; and Mon- 
sieur Violet, Of these the best is The Poacher^ 
somewhat similar Xojaphet in Search of a Father^ 
in that both are land stories and with varied and 
interesting incidents. The Kin^^s Own and Per- 
cival Keene are sea stories and very character- 
istic of their author. The former has some 
painful tragedy, carried to the extent of the 
shocking destruction of the hero at the dose; 
it is, however, vigorous in its narration of sea 
life, and contains curious digressions, notably 
on the author*s experiences and difficulties in 
writing a novel. Percival Keene presents the 
familiar plot of a boy born in obscurity going 
through a naval career, and by his own merits 
and by extraordinary good luck rising to a 
position of wealth and of happiness. It has 
in the incident of the Masonic signals one of 
the funniest specimens of Captain Marryat's 
humor. The Travels and Adventures of M, 
Violet differs widely from most of its writer's 
work, being a transcript by him of the report 
of a young Frenchman named Lasalle, who re- 
sided with the captain during its composition, 
and it describes with clearness scenes and in- 
cidents of travel, apparently about 1830-40, in 
that part of Mexico afterwards annexed to the 
United States as a result of the Mexican War, 
and the vast purchase of territory following it 
There is considerable account of the wild and 
the semi-civilized people, both Indian and Cau 
casian, including a clear history of the Mor- 
mons, from their strange origin to their estab- 
lishment at Nauvoo, III., their latest settlement 
at the time this work was composed. [Little^ 
Brown & Co.] 

Jane Austen's Life. 
Lee & Shepard of Boston have become the 
publishers of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's Story of 
fane Austen* s Ufe^ originally publbhed by A. 
C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, and they sig- 
nalize the accession by a new edition with illus- 
trations, several of which are from photographs 
made expressly for the purpose in 1889. Among 
them are two portraits of Miss Austen, a fac- 
simile of a letter of hers given to Mr. Adams 
by the late Lord Braboume, and views of Win- 
chester, Steven ton, Lyme, Regis, Bath, and other 
spots associated with her memory. [I2.00.] 

John Halifax. 
A beautiful edition of that novel of the 
first rank by Mrs. Mulock-Craik,/<7^/f Halifax^ 
Gentleman^ has been brought out by the Har- 
pers; in form a square crown 8vo, containing 
upwards of 500 pages, the top gilt and the 
front edges untrimmed, the title-page rubri- 
cated, the binding a coarse, bluish buckram 
neatly stamped^ and the text^refaced wi 
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an instructive note, signed "C. M. D.," and 
adorned with sixteen illustrations by Hugh 
Riviere, which are worthy of their setting. 
In its becoming dress this deservedly estab- 
lished favorite is sure to make new friends. 
Rodyard Kipling. 

We have three more volumes in the new and 
inviting edition of the works of Rudyard Kip- 
ling. In Vol. Ill are grouped ten stories under 
the general title of Soldiers Three and Military 
Tales, Part II. In Vol. IV we have a more 
numerous collection — twenty-three in all — of 
short stories of Indian life, /// Black and White, 
The contents of Vol. IV, The Phantom Rick- 
ihaw and Other Stories, are eighteen more 
tales of similar compass and subject. Each 
volume presents the same typographical at- 
tractions which have been noticed in connec- 
tion with the earlier members of the series, 
and each has its three striking and truly artis- 
tic illustrations by the hand of Mr. Kipling's 
father. [Charles Scribner*s Sons.] 
Mrs. Stowe. 

The Stories, Sketches, and Studies which form 
a new volume in the progressing reprint of the 
writings of Mrs. Stowe include the seven ser- 
monettes on common faults of human nature 
depicted under the general title of "Little 
Foxes,** the historico- imaginative sketch of 
**The First Christmas in New England," the 
New England story of " Deacon Pitkin's Farm," 
a kind of work in which Mrs. Stowe had no 
superior, and some twenty other short and de- 
tached pieces, the larger proportion of which 
are taken from The Mayflower, a collection 
published by the Harpers in 1842. All are 
shaped and colored out of the author's sym- 
pathetic knowledge of New England life and 
character. For frontispiece the book has a 
portrait of Mrs. Stowe after the crayon draw- 
ing by Richmond, and for a title-page vignette 
a view of the Stowes' home in Cincinnati. 
[Hoc^hton, MifHin & Co. ^1.50.] 



MAaAZINES AND SEVIEWS. 

The American Journal of Sociology. A 

useful feature of the May number is a bibliog- 
raphy of sociological subjects among recent pub- 
lications, including the periodicals, and covering 
the European field as well as the American and 
English. 

Harper's Magaxine. Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
begins in the June number his new romance, 
entitled "The Great Stone of Sardis,*' with a de- 
scription of a great Atlantic steamship of half a 
century hence, which will excite the imagina- 
tions of his readers in a lively way and set 
them all agog for the future developments out 
of so remarkable a beginning. The leading 
article is one by Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, de- 
scriptive of mountaineering adventures in the 
French Alps, especially among the monarchs 
of the Pelvoux range, which, while not present- 
ing summits so lofty as the Swiss Alps, offer 
•conditions often more hazardous and so more 
tempting to the climber. **The Meteorolog- 
ical Progress of the Century" is instructively 
sketched, with numerous pictures, by Dr. Hen% 
Smith Williams. Very striking are the off- 
hand portraits which accompany Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor's paper on *<The Celebrities of the 
House of Commons," and almost unpleasantly 
realistic are the woodcuts in Poultney Bige- 



low's eighth part of ** White Man's Africa." 
An amusing item — and it is rather more than 
an "item" — in the Editor's Drawer is Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs's "The Golfiacs," a 
satire in the form of a farce, which will be 
read with intelligence, if not with complacency, 
by the votaries of what President Elfot of Har- 
vard has just called "an old man's game." 
" win and the Siege of Pontiac" 

is the title of an original and valuable his- 
torical paper founded on fresh and incontes- 
table documentary evidence. And this is by 
no means all. 

Lippincott's. The novelette in the June 
number is by William T. Nichols, under the title 
of *' As Any Gentleman Might," and has its scene 
laid mainly in England in the early part of the 
present century. Two other short stories, stud- 
ies of bird life and of butterfly beauty, a Spanbh 
bit by Mrs. Workman, whose book is the subject 
of notice in another column, and college athlet- 
ics, are among the other attractions of a good 
number for early summer reading. 

The Nineteenth Century. The leading ar- 
ticle in the May number, and one which is 
attracting much attention in England, as it will 
attract much here, is Mr. Herbert HalPs " Apo- 
theosis of the Modern Novel," in reality a review 
of the novelists and novel writing of the last half- 
century; comprehensive, suggestive, and gener- 
ally fair, though limited by one or two notable 
omissions and some errors of judgment, as we 
must think. It is well worth the reading of every 
one interested in the criticism of fiction. 

The North American Review. The lead- 
ing place is given to a paper on the late Prof. 
Henry Drummond by Ian Maclaren, in which 
the genial minister of Liverpool says Drummond 
was the most perfect Christian he ever knew. 
American and Eastern politics are discussed m 
the later pages. 

Appleton'a Popular Science Monthly. 
There is an interesting illustrated article in the 
May number on the construction of state high- 
ways in Massachusetts, which deserves the atten- 
tion of all concerned with the improvement of 
our roads. 

OTTB LETTES BOX. 

To the Editor of the Literary World. 

Dear Sir: Your reviewer is usually exact in 
regard to matters of fact; but he has managed 
to make two curious slips in the number of 
May 15. Permit me to inform him that Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson, the poet, is not the 
author of Dodo, and that Edward Gibbon was 
not a married man at the time his correspond- 
ence with Miss Holroyd began, or, for that 
matter, at any other time. 

Yours very truly, 

£. PiCKKN. 

Montreal, May 77, tBg^* 



FOBEIQN NOTES. 

— Mr. Elliot Stock is going to bring out a 
facsimile of the first issue of Keble's Christian 
Year, which appeared in 1827 in two small 
octavo volumes, bound in old-fashioned drab 
paper-covered boards with a printed paper label. 
The Bishop of Rochester will furnish a preface. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. will publish the 
fourth and concluding volume of the life of 
Dr. Pusey in the autumn. 



— The Athenaum bestows warm praise on 
Captain Mahan's Life of Nelson, 

— It is said that Mr. J. M. Barrie b drama- 
tizing The Little Minister, 

— Much interest b felt in Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell's forthcoming anthology of the best poems 
in the Englbh language, which will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title of The Flower of 
the Mind, 

— The Academy corrects two recent rumors, 
both of which it pronounces incorrect : one that 
the Queen had authorized a life of Prince Henry 
of Battenburg to be written for private circula- 
tion; the other that Mr. Rudyard Kipling had 
gone to the seat of war in the East to write up 
events for the Times, 

— Englbh rumor credits Mr. Anthony Hope 
with the intention of making a lecturing tour m 
the United States. 



ZTEWS AKD NOTES. 

— The Robert Clarke Co. of Cincinnati have 
printed one hundred copies of Mr. William Nor- 
man Guthrie's brochure on Walt Whitman, each 
copy numbered. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a translation 
of the third edition of Professor Giddmgs's 
Principles of Sociology into Spanbh, a high 
honor, accented by the circumstance that the 
work b already to be had in French and German. 

— Mr. F. Marion Crawford's new novel, A 
Rose of Yesterday, will shortly be ready in book 
form. 

— Prof. H. P. Johnsfon, of the College of New 
York, is the author of a monograph on The 
Battle of Harlem Heights, which will soon be 
publbhed with maps and citations of authorities 
by the Macmillan Co. 

— Besides the forthcoming life of the late 
Governor Greenhalge of Massachusetts, by 
James Ernest Nesmith, Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers announce The Story of Mollie, by Marian 
Bower. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. have in preparation 
Labiche and Martin's La Poudre aux Yeux with 
notes, by Professor Wells of the University of 
the South. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. have in preparation the 
first of the four volumes of the new Expositor's 
Greek Testament, and an American edition of 
Mr. Steevens's The Land of the Dollar, that 
sharp young Englishman's book on America, 
one of whose pungent passages about Chicago 
we have already quoted. They will also be the 
publbhers for this country of the Englbh ver- 
sion of the Polychrome Bible, and will have for 
the American market one hundred copies of Some 
Correspondence between the Governors and TVeas- 
urers of the New England Company in London 
and the Commissioners of the United Colonies in 
America, the Missionaries of the Company, and 
others, between the years i6jy and lyii, 

— D. Appleton & Co.'s spring announcements 
include Mr. Hamlin Garland's new book. Way- 
side Courtships, and new editions of several of 
hb works already publbhed ; and From the Five 
Rivers, a book of Indian fiction, by Mrs. Steel, 
author of On the Face of the Waters, 

— The Century Co. have in press a collection 
of essays. The Scholar and the State, by Bbhop 
Potter of New York, and a new edition of the 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, to which will 
be added a chapter. 
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— Richard Mansfield has just completed ar- 
rangements with Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. of 
Boston for the publication of his first book, to 
be entitled Blown Away, 

— The spring announcements of George Rout- 
ledge & Sons include Every Bay^s Book 0/ Sports 
and Pastimes^ edited by "Professor" Hoffman; 
Every GirVs Book of Sporty Occupation^ and Pas- 
time^ edited by Miss Whiteley ; The Great Cities 
of the Ancieht Worlds by Theodore Alois Buck- 
ley; Scotland Forever^ by Col. Percy Graves; a 
translation of Gautier's Chivalry^ by Henry 
Frith, illustrated; Sunday Evenings at HoniCy 
by the Rev. H. C. Adams ; Waverley Anecdotes^ 
illustrative of the novels of Sir Walter Scott; 
Notable Voyagers from Columbus to Norden- 
skiold — why not Nansen ? — by W. H. G. Kings- 
ton and Henry Frith ; The History of a Ship 
from Her Cradle to Her Grave; and many 
standard fictions in new editions. They are 
also the publishers of a number of new books 
bearing on the history of Queen Victoria's long 
reign. 

— Rand, McNally & Co. have ready a new 
pocket map of Greece and Southern Turkey 
which shows important towns, rivers, railroads, 
etc., and should be a help to students of the 
present war. 

— In the last list of the New Amsterdam 
Book Co. (New York) we note Basile the fester, 
by J. £. Murdock, a romance of the days of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; A B riders Experiment, 
a tale of bush life in Australia; and A Garden 
of Romance, a collection of short stories edited 
by Ernest Rhys. 

— The recent commemoration of the looth 
anniversary of the consecration of the first 
bishop of Massachusetts, Dr. Edward Bass, 
will direct attention to a life of that bishop 
which has been prepared by the Rev. D. D. 
Addison, the rector of All Saints' Church, 
Brookline, which will be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and for which subscriptions 
are asked. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. have in press First 
Spanish Readings, by Professor Matzke of Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, a book for begin- 
ners in that language. 

— The Caxton Club of Chicago are going to 
bring out an edition of Captain Derby's Phanix- 
iana, one of the foremost of American humorous 
books a generation ago. It will be in two vol- 
umes, and edited by John Vance Cheney. Only 
165 copies will be printed from type on paper, 
with a supplement of three on Japanese vellum. 

— From the Macmillan Co. we have announce- 
ments of Volcanoes of North America, a reading 
book, by Israel C. Russell; a volume of the 
Boston Browning Society's Papers, among the 
contributors to which are Mr. Higginson, Pro- 
fessor Royce, the Rev. C. G. Ames, Dr. Rolfe, 
and the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester; and The 
Life Histories of American Insects, by Professor 
C. M. Weed of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture. 

— With its June number the Metaphysical 
Magazine will change its name to Intelligence 
and assume a larger form and some other im- 
provements. 

-De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. will publish shortly 
a book entitled Samuel Sewatl and the World He 
Lived in, by N. H. Chamberlain, author of Auto- 
biography of a New England Farmhouse, The 
author has gathered his material from the old{ 



Boston and New England life of 1630-1730. A 
number of interesting Sewall portraits and other 
illustrations, for the most part published now for 
the first time, lend a picturesque value to the 
work. 
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THE STAND-BY.* 

THE legal aspect of prohibition should 
win for this novel at least a respectful 
reading, even if its incidents are highly 
strung; though it is said that some of them 
are founded on fact. That prohibition is 
right in principle, and that wherever a law, 
should be enforced at all costs, is conceded 
by the progress and climax of the story; 
but the opposite view, that of moderation, 
of individual liberty, of the infringement 



•The Stand-By. 
Co. %t.%%. 



By Edmund P. Dole. The Century 



of sumptuary laws upon personal rights, is 
fully and fairly set forth. The quotations 
on this subject from the speeches or writ- 
ings of notal le men, as given in the appen- 
dix, add force to the meaning of the dramatic 
situations of the book. 

The Stand-By is a college graduate, who 
becomes the editor of a country paper; falls 
in love with the daughter of the rich and 
generous brewer of the place ; but being a 
Stand-By, he fights the brewer, gets the laws 
enforced, and finally himself is elected to 
office instead of the old man, who dies de- 
feated and broken-hearted thereby, though 
not until he has bade the young people to 
be married in spite of his defeat. 

The author, Edmund P. Dole, a civil 
officer of Hawaii and a cousin of President 
Dole, has shown the same ability to grasp 
both sides of a question as in his Talks 
About Law; the truth to his mind, as far 
as can be inferred, lying in the closing 
lines of the tale, where the brewer says to 
the Stand-By, " WeVe both done wrong," 
and in the final sentence of the appendix, 
words spoken by General Grant, " The best 
way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it." 

Yet is there not a better way than that of 
the havoc which enforcement creates ? 



EAKEHOHOS.* 



THE artistic theory of the origin of the 
kakemono, or Japanese scroll picture, 
as so strikingly shown ia one of Hokusi*s 
cartoons, is that it took its form from the 
picture of the landscape and the sky seen 
from within a room and midway between 
the fretted ceiling and the lower half of 
the shut folding-door. The more prosaic 
derivation, as seen in the actual etymology, 
is " hanging object." In any event, the kake- 
mono is not only the ornament of the Jap- 
anese home wall, but is the background 
whereon the artist lays the creations of 
his genius, whether genre, landscape, or 
symbol of religion or patriotism. 

Mr. W. Carlelon Da we has gathered to- 
gether nine of his literary sketches, which 
collectively he names after the Japanese 
scroll picture. They are tales of the Far 
East in the sense of being rapid pictures 
of the phenomena of life along the seams 
where Oriental and Occidental civilization 
meet but do not closely unite. These sto- 
ries are not of gentlemen and ladies, not of 
the nobler specimens of the cults of Buddha 
and of Christ, but rather show how human 
animals meet upon the common ground of 
like propensities, appetites, lusts, fears, and 
hopes. The brown and the yellow man 
and woman meet the white man and woman, 
and though we have here touches of pathos, 
tenderness, and loyalty, yet these stories are 
not calculated to ennoble or encourage one's 
ideas of his fellows of any tint of cuticle. 
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Tales of the Far East. 
ine. 1 1. 35. 



By W. Carleton 



The first, "On the Banks of the Menam," 
shows the flashing of the kriss and the death 
of a woman amid jealous lovers and white- 
man haters. " His Japanese Wife " illumi- 
nates, against the background of the curious 
social ethics of Yokohoma and the ports, the 
fate of a man who, instead of taking a Japan- 
ese girl as his mistress — thereby keeping 
his social position and retaining the smiles 
even of his white lady friends — honorably 
makes her his wife and is socially damned. 
Two or three other stories tell of ships and 
plots to wreck them for the sake of the 
marine insurance or to get a rival drowned. 
"Why Mrs. Wetherton Went Home" is a 
bit of second-rate gossip, such as all who 
have lived at the open forts know only too 
well. "The Phantom Junk" shows how 
even Chinese pirates can utilize the ordi- 
nary fears of mortals in order to land con- 
traband opium. " Sayonara " Is the old story 
of the white father, the brown mother, the 
hated half-breed, and the corpses of the de- 
serted woman and her baby washed ashore. 

This is not the first book of its kind. We 
have read several volumes of the same sort 
of tales. We do not despair that in the 
days to come something fairer and sweeter, 
something that looks a little toward the sky 
and less toward .the brutish side of the 
genus homo — whatever be the color of his 
skin — will be written. We are waiting. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dawe*s stories are very 
true to life and are not too long drawn out, 
though we should be able now to stand a 
little more nicety in some of his phrases 
without any sense of their loss of vigor. 



THE MIDDLE PEEIOD • 

DR. JOHN W. BURGESS well says, in 
his preface to this volume in the 
American History Series, that " there is no 
more serious and delicate task in literature 
and morals" than that of writing the history 
of the United States from 18 17 to 1858. 
The friends of the leaders of those days, 
Seward, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, Garrison 
and others, are still living. Yet Dr. Burgess 
has gone to work fearlessly, conscientiously, 
impartially, and has produced a history of 
great research, condensation, and clearness. 
Though writing from the Northern point of 
view, he shows that the germ of secession 
lay way back in South Carolina nullification, 
on account of the tariff — most pregnant 
chapters for the high-tari£E men of today to 
study. He believes in the Southern sincer- 
ity of purpose, while arguing that Southern 
acknowledgment of its error in rebellion is 
essential to national cordiality. Herein he is 
less generous than he might easily have 
been. 

The account of the genesis of the Monroe 
doctrine in relation to the Holy Alliance ; of 
the Missouri compromise, which introduced 
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the principle that later divided the Repub- 
lican party, "individual immunity against 
government ;" of the United States Bank ; 
the Kansas-Nebraska act; the organization 
of Oregon Territory and the Dred Scott 
case, are important contributions to history. 
This is specially true in regard to the Dred 
Scott decision, as the author claims that he 
has obtained " entirely original and authen- 
tic " material from A. C Crane of St. Louis, 
a clerk in the law office of R. W. Field, who 
conducted the case. Dr. Burgess maintains 
that it was a genuine proceeding, not a 
gotten-up affair, as charged by the Aboli- 
tionists ; that there were two cases, one in 
Missouri, the other in the United States 
courts, with the same facts in both, and 
that Judge Curtis was right in his dissent- 
ing opinion from Chief Justice Taney. 

With equal candor does the author Bur- 
gess stigmatize Sumner*s attack upon But- 
ler as ** coarse and brutal," though Brooks's 
outrage was worse. The Pottawattomie 
(Kansas) massacre led by Brown is called 
"murder pure and simple." 

There will probably be large variance of 
opinion, as most men are partisans, from 
Dr. Burgess's decisions regarding contro- 
verted constitutional points, for he writes 
as judge and expert ; but no one will ques- 
tion the lucidity with which he states both 
sides of each case — struggle, result. The 
book is by far the most comprehensive and 
fairest history yet issued concerning this 
period. Still, such a volume as Houston's 
Critical Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina^ by confining itself to a single 
subject, is more exhaustive and therefore 
more final. There is no finality in writing 
history. The appendices in Burgess's work 
of electoral votes, of cabinet men, of chron- 
ology, and of bibliography, are full and 
admirable, as is the index. 



A KEY TO THE ORIBHT • 

MRS. CLAPHAM PENNINGTON, in 
the preface to her readable little Key 
to the Orient^ gives her qualifications for 
writing about the habits and characteris- 
tics of the East: 

One thing I can claim. I know the real life 
of the East, not as one knows it who walks in 
the streets, but as one who has been behind the 
lattices. ... I know the inside life of the East, 
first from Oriental literaturei and then from what 
I have seen, for I have been most fortunate in 
having had access to Oriental homes from the 
highest to the lowest. 

The major part of Mrs. Pennington's 
book is devoted to " the women of Islam ; " 
this is an entertaining and picturesque de- 
scription of phases of Eastern life which 
the author has seen in Turkey and Egypt, 
and will throw light on the home customs of 
Eastern women. Mrs. Pennington's chapter 
in defense of slavery will be most displeas- 

* A Key to the Orient By Mn. Clapham Pennington. 
J. Selwin Tait & Son*. I1.35. 



ing to many readers, and her manner of 
dealing with the subject is, to say the least, 
in bad taste, and its flippancy is almost re- 
volting. In speaking of the vexed point of 
missionaries Mrs. Pennington endeavors to 
be fair and reasonable, but like most Orien- 
tal travelers she evidently disapproves of 
them. Two articles on the religions of 
the Orient complete the volume. In the 
first paper, which is a general survey of 
all Eastern religions, we find the remark- 
able sentence : " All hail, Mohammed ! 
Prophet of God or not, still greatest and 
most wonderful of men." The second es- 
say is entirely devoted to Zoroaster. 

In spite of her most unattractive self- 
consciousness Mrs. Pennington has writ- 
ten a decidedly interesting volume, and 
whether her readers agree with her or not, 
they will find some novel points of view in 
her t>ook. 

OONTEMFOBABT 8IAM * 

SEVERAL years ago Sir Ernest Satow, 
now British Minister in Japan and then 
Consul-General at Bangkok, after catalogu- 
ing all the known books on Siam, declared 
there was room for a good handbook upon 
the Country of the Free. A book written 
by the professor of glyptology in the uni- 
versity, who stopped a few weeks in the 
country on his way around the world, can- 
not be the long-looked-for, exhaustive, and 
satisfying work on Siam. Nevertheless, we 
can assure the reader that this book is not 
only one of the handsomest, as to text, bind- 
ing, and illustration, ever produced about 
Siam, but is also charmingly written and 
decidedly readable. A first-rate, clear map, 
first-class thick paper, fifty full-page illustra- 
tions finely reproduced from photographs, 
and a well-made index, secure favor at the 
outset in behalf of a volume which sets 
forth the many goodly things collected by 
a quick-eyed and cultivated traveler for our 
delectation. The wonderful fertility of the 
land, the amazing growth of the forests, jun- 
gles, and gardens, and the peculiar pointed 
architecture of the land of the Siamese, 
impress our imagination. The bright and 
lively people are described neither with the 
pessimistic eye of the missionary who is 
anxious to impress upon us the extraordi- 
nary wickedness of the natives, nor yet with 
that lying flattery so common to a peculiar 
school of writers whose fulsome rhapsodies 
over things Oriental cloy and disgust. Pro- 
fessor Sommerville takes us into the thea- 
ters and gambling houses, into the prisons 
and shops, museums and libraries, shows us 
city and country life, and gives us some 
insight into every-day religion. He devotes 
a chapter to their devotions and doctrines 
which represent Southern Buddhism of the 
intensest sort. 
Very difEerent is Siamese from Japanese 



Buddhism. In the farthest East we have 
the extreme form ot Northern Buddhism, 
and the worship of a host of Buddhas of 
whom the Siamese know nothing, often 
mere abstractions, the creations of sickly 
scholasticism and unknown to history. In 
Buddhistic orthodoxy, historically consid- 
ered, the Siamese are much nearer the orig- 
inal simplicity of Buddhist teachings. 

Siam is the land of elephants, and a great 
deal is told us about these sagacious beasts. 
Three romances occupy the last third of the 
book. The faces of the natives represented 
are of various types and shades of beauty 
and ugliness. The author seems to have a 
deep sympathy with the people, and many 
of his paragraphs do credit to his heart as 
well as his head. 



*Siam: On the Maunam. By Maxwell Sommerville. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. 



IN JOYFUL BUSSIA • 

WE have so often visited Russia under 
the clouds that it is pleasant to see 
it in the sunshine. Mr. Logan's book is 
a pleasant-day book. There are no shad- 
ows in it, no gloom, no tears of the exiled, 
no swinging of the lash, no creaking of 
prison bars, no glimpses of famine-stricken 
or fever-desolated districts, but only the 
brightness and the gaycty, the prosperity 
and the peace, of a nation engaged in a 
great holiday, and the festivities of that 
holiday are those attending the coronation 
of the late Czar. As Mr. Logan says in 
his preface: 

If my views of Russian conditions seem rose- 
colorea to some of my readers, let them remem- 
ber that I saw the country in holiday attire ; but 
let them also remember tnat % country of unmit- 
igated gloom, such as others have pictured Rus- 
sia to be, has never existeo on the face of the 
globe and never can exist, ^(y experiences were 
gathered among all classes vt people and over 
a large stretch of territory — from the Holy City 
to Helsingfors and beyond. Wherever I went 
I found the same splendid national qualities, the 
same unity of character, ay, and the same con- 
tent with the powers that be, which make Rus- 
sia not merely a vast geographical term, but a 
great and mighty nation. 

Mr. Logan entered Russia by way of 
Warsaw, which city ob the threshold he 
had brief opportunity inspect. From 
Warsaw, by a stroke 01 good fortune, he 
had the distinguished 'vilege of travel- 
ing to Moscow in one of t*ie imperial trains 
as a guest of the Czar. *• To lovely, laugh- 
ing Moscow,*' as he calls it, he devotes 
one of his picturesque chapters, and in 
another describes how he kept house there 
with his mother at his side. It was 
" Queen's weather," as the English say, all 
the time. 

Then follow animated and graphic de- 
scriptions of the brilliant ceremonials that 
attended the coronation: the processions 
and the proclamations; the services in the 
churches and the feasts in the palaces; 
with never a shadow across the scene, but 



• In Joyful Russia. By Joh A J[|Ocap, Jr. lUnstrated. 
D. Appleton & Co. #3.50. ** /^ ■ 
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always the glitter and splendor of an im- 
perial court in gala-day costume, and al- 
ways the enthusiasm and joy and happi- 
ness of a people exulting in the occasion 
they commemorate. Mr. Logan's point of 
view was privileged throughout all these 
remarkable festivities, and a semi-diplo- 
matic function, insuring for him the most 
considerate attention of the authorities, 
opened the door and smoothed the path 
to the very center of each important event. 

After the coronation is over there is a 
visit to St. Petersburg, and we have also 
chapters upon the Russian theater, horses 
and horse racing, the Russian church, vil- 
lages and village life, art, literature, and 
Finland. 

The book is absolutely optimistic from 
beginning to end. We cannot doubt that 
it is perfectly true, and that the author is 
wholly sincere in all that he says. We 
cannot believe that he saw really anything 
that was not beautiful and pleasing, but we 
must believe that he had no opportunities 
to look upon dark and dismal scenes, or 
to taste the wretched experiences which 
have been narrated with equal truth and 
described with equal vividness by other 
less favored visitors. The simple fact is 
that Mr. Logan was taken in hand from 
the time he entered Russia by the offi- 
cials of the government, and passed along 
from point to point with every advantage, 
making it impossible that he should see 
other than the bright side of things under 
the circumstances, and we are not sorry 
for once that the bright side of Russia's 
character and life has been held up to 
view. He pays the highest tribute to ^e 
intelligence, the cultivation, the good breed- 
ing, the politeness, the agreeableness of 
the Russian people, and the gentleness, 
considerateness, and paternal kindness of 
the government. He paints the conditions 
as be found them in rose color of distinc- 
tive dye, and he will set many readers 
aflame with the desire to go and see what 
he saw and enjoy what he enjoyed. The 
pity is that so few of them can. 

The book is embellished with a large 
number of pictures, including a number of 
colored plates, all of which are of excel- 
lent quality, and through the eye aid the 
mind vastly in grasping the scenes which 
the book lays before them. 



tremely" any part of Peacock's queer, 
half-satirical, half-fantastic imitation of Ar- 
thurian romance, we find certain points of 
it sufficiently amusing, and are perfectly 
able to "get on" to the very end of the 
volume. 

Elphin was the son and heir of a Cymric 
prince coeval with Uther Pendragon and 
Arthur. He loves and fights and runs 
away and boasts and fails like most of 
the truculent kinglets of his day, and 
"Talisien," his bard and adopted son, 
serves King Arthur well (or ill, as the 
case may be) in recovering Queen Guen- 
evere (spelt Gwenyver in the legend) when 
she is carried away by the wild monarch 
King Melras. 

There is a certain amount of fun "poked 
at" his subject by Mr. Peacock, which 
marks his imitation as unreal and modern, 
not to say disrespectful. " The War Song 
of Dinas Yawr," published long years since 
in "Trench," reappears in this volume and 
is quite the most entertaining thing in it. 
Some of the readers of this notice may 
recollect it. It opens with 

The nKmnUin sheep are sweeter, 

But the Taliev sheep are fatter; 
We therefore <Memed it meeter 

To cany off the latter. 

" Rhododaphne," a long and dull poem 
of the "romantic" school, is added to 
swell the size of the volume. The illus- 
trations are chiefly remarkable from the 
extreme length of the ladies depicted as 
compared with the stoutness of the 
"knights" who woo or assail them. 



HIHOB H0TI0E8. 



THE MISFOBTUNES OP ELPHIN* 

MR. SAINTSBURY, in his preface, re- 
marks that "It is certain that every 
reader, according to his idiosyncrasy, will 
either like The Misfortunes of Elphin ex- 
tremely or be quite unable to get on with 
it." We must belong to a still difiPerent 
"idiosyncrasy" from any in Mr. Saints- 
bury*8 mind, for, while not "liking ex- 



*The Misfortunes of Elphin and Rhododaphne. By 
Thomas Lore Peacock. The Macmillan Co. I1.50. 



The Labor Question in Britain. 

M. Paul de Rousiers, who is the author of an 
interesting volume on American Life^ has given 
us in this new work a valuable study of actual 
labor conditions and a body of sagacious coun- 
sels as to the future. The book is the result 
of several months* careful investigation on the 
spot, M. de Rousiers making specific house- 
holds and shops, in various industries, the ob- 
jects of minute study, while he viewed them 
also as instances of tendencies involving whole 
trades. Thus in Birmingham he first presents 
a detailed account of the family and workshop 
of Mr. Joseph Brown, a tool-maker, who es- 
capes the bad effects of a declining industry by 
great personal ability and worth, having an eye 
to the future, and training his children to other 
occupations. Other trades menaced more or 
less by machine production, such as the glass- 
workers and the plumbers ; *' vanquished trades ** 
like hand-loom weaving ; the prosperity of some 
trades occupied with the making of luxuries; 
and the "sweating system" (due to penniless 
employers, as M. de Rousiers believes), are also 
treated in the first part of the work. The 
second part is a study of mining, where the 
worker is still of the ancient type while the in- 
dustry is organized on the modem system ; the 
reasons of this anomaly, a faithful description 
of a miner's family in the Lothians, an account 



of the great strike of 1893, and a statement of 
the miners* demands, occupy the remainder of 
this section. Part III describes the trades 
which have accomplished their evolution from 
the old to the new ways — the iron, textile, and 
transportation industries. M. de Rousiers's con- 
clusion is that 

the solution of the labor question will be in- 
creasingly found in the aevelopment of the 
worker, and in his more manly training, and 
less and less in ingenious combinations in- 
tended to insure a mechanical happiness by 
producing an artificial stability of trade. 

This very philosophical view is especially justi- 
fied in the closing survey of the means of eleva- 
tion open to the English workman. M. de Rou- 
siers's volume stands high above the great 
mass of books on labor questions by its great 
readableness, its sound method, and its wise 
conclusions. [The Macmillan Co. ^00.] 

Modem Poet Prophets. 
The most novel essay in Mr. William Norman 
Guthrie's Modern Poet Prophets^ as well as the 
one which is easiest to read, is on Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, the great modern German dram- 
atist, whose works are so much admired and 
so much criticized. As Hauptmann's latest 
drama. The Bells^ which Germany raved over 
last winter, is just bemg presented for the first 
time in this country, and is getting from the 
New York critics almost as harsh a reception 
as it had an enthusiastic one in Germany, many 
readers will turn first to this chapter in Mr. 
Guthrie's volume. Except in this essay Mr. 
Guthrie takes the spiritual message of poetry 
solely into consideration. He regards the poets 
as "the legitimate successors of the Hebrew 
prophets." As much as possible he '* makes his 
poet speak through characteristic quotations," 
and the result is, we must say, a curiously 
jerky set of essays, which are exceedingly diffi- 
cult reading. It is as if we had been given 
only the rough notes of what was sometime to 
be a finished and interesting article, but which 
was almost unintelligible to any one but the 
author. However, patient readers will find 
many a spiritual truth and fine thought dis- 
guised in this rough exterior. [Robert Clarke 
Co. I2.00.] 

The Harvard Historical Studies. 
A new series of works founded on original 
historical research was begun by Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1896 under the above title. The late 
Professor Torrey left a fund for the purpose, 
and the teachers and graduate students in the 
department of history and government will sup- 
ply the matter to be printed. This will include 
collections of documents, bibliographies, and re- 
prints of rare tracts, the monographs to appear 
at the rate of three a year. This is the series 
which is now opened brilliantly by a thorough 
history of The Suppression of the African Slave- 
Trade to the United States of America^ 1638-1870^ 
by Mr. W. E. Du Bois, Ph.D. He is a colored 
gentleman, formerly a Fellow of Harvard, and 
a student at Berlin, later professor at Wilber- 
force University, and now assistant in sociol- 
ogy in the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Du 
Bois*8 work shows great industry and imparti- 
ality, and he has probably rendered further 
treatment of the subject superfluous. He con- 
fines himself usually to a plain statement of 
historical facts, but with his^<e^cluding statf- 
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ment of "the lesson for Americans" all must 
agree: 

This chapter of history . . . would seem to 
warn any nation from allowing, through care- 
lessness and moral cowardice, any social evil 
to grow. No persons would have seen the Civil 
War with more surprise and horror than the 
Revolutionists of 1776; yet from the small and 
apparently dying institution of their day arose 
the wallea and castled Slave Power. From this 
we may conclude that it behooves nations as 
well as men to do things at the very moment 
when they ought to be done. 

The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution in the State of Massachusetts^ No. II 
in the series, is the work of Prof. S. B. Hard- 
ing of Indiana. He finds the chief reasons for 
the vigorous opposition to the new constitution 
in ** the inordinate self-confidence of the mass 
of the people as to their ability to pass upon 
the most abstruse questions of government, and 
a pronounced antagonism in political matters 
between the upper and the lower classes." A 
Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina^ 
by Prof. D. F. Houston of the University of 
Texas, avoids the mistake of emphasizing too 
much the part played by Calhoun in that move- 
ment so thoroughly preparatory for the Civil 
War. Both these volumes are distinguished by 
a candid and elevated spirit, and the appendixes 
contain reprints of numerous important docu- 
ments. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

The Literary Year Book. 

The Literary Year Book for 1897 embodies a 
capital idea in a fairly satisfactory form. No 
such book of ready reference to a busy and con- 
stantly changing department can be made com- 
plete or kept complete, for the literary part of 
the world, like other parts, changes faster than 
the editor and the printer can keep up with it. 
The editor, Mr. F. G. Aflalo, has undertaken to 
compile a manual of the literary life of England 
for the current year, and the scope of it may be 
readily imagined, as the value of it may be dis- 
cerned, at a glance. Portraits and sketches of 
the prominent authors of the day, a list of books 
published, directions for proof-reading, tables of 
technical terms, directories of authors, publbh- 
ers, and booksellers, with addresses, obituaries, 
postal regulations, and much other afiiliated 
matter, make up the sum of this ingenious and 
most handy volume for the editor's desk and 
the library table. It would be well if some en- 
terprising editor like Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 
would prepare for another year an American 
counterpart. [Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 



TWO BOOKS BT MB. HIOaiHSON. 



Book and Heart. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson was off for England 
soon after Easter, with his family, for a vaca- 
tion of many months, and has left behind him 
as a consolation during his absence a couple 
of books bearing his name upon their title- 
pages. It is to be hoped that the public's ap- 
preciation of them and demand for them will 
be such as to make their genial and accom- 
plbhed author comfortable in mind while spend- 
ing money far away in other lands. Both are 
collections of fugitive essays of the lighter sort, 
but still of a thoughtful cast, which Mr. Higgin- 
son knows so well how to write, and which so 
large a portion of the American public like so 
much to read. In Book and Heart we have no 



fewer than thirty-five such fragments, each, 
however, complete and finely rounded by itself, 
pointing some moral of ethics or manners, aim- 
ing a sharp shaft at a social weakness or a 
national foible, correcting domestic indiscre- 
tions, or putting one up to a chivalrous or 
seemly deed. Twelve of these chapters relate 
to topics of literature, suggested by the novels 
or the journalism of the day, by the precious 
manuscripts of masters like Keats and Shelley, 
or by Lowell's last days in Cambridge. Life is 
the broad, the somewhat vaguely defined field 
of the remainder, with opportunity for sly 
thrusts at England, remarks on marriage, com- 
ments on social disorder and disturbance, and 
graceful treatment of similar themes of every- 
day suggestion. Mr. Higginson is a skilled es- 
sayist, and these products of his pen are models 
in their way and deserve study as well as read- 
ing. [Harper & Brothers, ^i.sa] 

The Procettion of the Flowers. 
The grace and perfection of these essays of 
Mr. Higginson, originally printed in the Atlan- 
tic^ warrant their reappearance in a second 
edition. Mr. Higginson — shall we still call 
him Colonel? — is a close and loving student 
of nature. He has a feminine instinct after 
the delicately beautiful and the undefended; 
after the shy wood blossoms, and the still shyer 
bird which hides in the thickets and is known 
by his infrequent and invisible song. ** For 
literary training," he tell us, "the influence of 
natural beauty is simply priceless. A finely 
organized sentence should throb and palpitate 
like the most delicate vibrations of the sum- 
mer air." Many of Mr. Higginson's own sen- 
tences partake of this fine organization, and 
perhaps owe their charm to the ''palpitation" 
of which he speaks. They are full of a finish 
so subtle that it hides the effort it must have 
caused, and seems unstudied. One listens to 
it as to music, with no thought of the scientific 
structure on which the tones are built. [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ^1.25.] 



OUBBEFT POETBT. 

Lyrics of Lowly Life. 
"Here is the first instance of an American 
negro who has evinced innate distinction in lit- 
erature," Mr. Howells tells us in hb preface to 
this book of poems by Paul Laurence Dunbar ; 
'*the only man of pure African blood and of 
American civilization to feel the negro life aes- 
thetically and express it lyrically." Whether 
as examples of good and graceful literary Eng- 
lish, or of those dialect poems " which are not 
really dialect so much as delightful personal at- 
tempts and failures for the written and spoken 
language," Mr. Dunbar's verses are full of re- 
fined and original quality. It is not merely that 
they are the work of a laboring man and a 
negro; they would command attention if by any 
hand. Here is a specimen of the two styles — 
the white and the black : 



A crust of bread and a comer to tleep in, 
A minute to mile and an hour to weep in, 
A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 
And never a laugh but the moans come double ; 
AndthatuUfel 

A crust and a comer that lore makes predous. 
With the smile to warm and the tear to refresn t 
And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan Is the finest of foils for laughter ; 
And that is life! 



The second specimen is the African idea of 

ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Folks ain*t got no right to censuah othah folks about dey 

habits; 
Him dat giv de squirHs de bushtails made de bobtails fu' 

de rabbiU; 
Him dat built de gread big mountains hollered out de little 

valleys; 
Him dat made de streets and driveways wasn't shamed to 

make de alleys. 

We is all constructed diflTent, d' ain*t no two of us de 

same; 
We cain't he*p ouah likes and dislikes; ef we*se bad we 

ain't to blame; 
Ef we'se good we needn't show off, case you bet it ain't 

ouah doin'; 
We fits into su'ttain channels dat we jes* cain't he'p 

pu'suin'. 

When you come to think about it, how it's all pbnned out, 

it's splendid; 
Nuthin' 's done er evah happens dout hit 's somefin' dat 's 

intented ; 
Don't keer whut you does, you has to, and it sholy beats de 

dickens — 
Viney, go put on de kittle, I got one o' mastah's diidcens. 

How easy it is to recognize true poetry when 
you really find it I [Dodd, Mead & Co. ^1.25.] 

The Poems of Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
Of the thirty "Echoes from Theocritus," 
which form the first division of poems in this 
volume [John Lane. ^1.50], John Addington 
Symonds says, **They are exquisite cameos in 
miniature carved upon fragments broken from 
the idyls." His high estimate of Lefroy*s work, 
in an article published the year after the poet's 
death, first called attention to the unusual qual- 
ity of his genius, and the delicate precision of 
language in which he clothes his thought. In 
his highest efforts he rises to the level of 
Wordsworth, of Keats; and, while not imitat- 
ing, he follows after them in touch and feeling, 
in musical comprehension, and that refinement 
of true poetic gift which finds its best expres- 
sion in the sonnet. Hb work will be "caviare 
to the general *' who are caught by swing, dash, 
and the unusual; but with the true student in 
thb form of art the sonnets will rank among 
the best and highest in our language from their 
subtle touch of feeling and their delicately-per- 
fect framework of phrase. We give two speci- 
mens—the first one from the "Echoes of 
Theocritus : " 

A SHBPHBRD MAIDBN. 

On shores of Sicily a shape of Greece I 

Dear maid, what means this lonely communing 
With winds and waves? What fancy, what caprice 

Has drawn thee from thy fellows ? Do they fling 
Rude jests at thee ? Or seekest thou surcease 

Of drowsy toil in noonday shepherding ? 
Enough : our questions cannot break thv peace. 

Thou art a shade, a long-entombed thing. 
But still we see thy sun-lit face, O sweet. 

Shining eternal where it shone of yore ; 
Still comes a vision of blue-veiniM feet 

That stpnd forever on a pebbly shore ; 
While round the tidal waters flow and fleet, 

And ripple, ripple, ripple evermore. 

The second, from the ** Miscellaneous Son- 
nets,*' has a more modem accent : 

DBDICATION TO " THB WINDOWS OF THB CHUBCH." 
TO MISS P. C L. 

This is a tiny book ; yet here is writ 

An honored name, as those who know it know. 

Hath blind conceit inscribed it there ? Not so. 
Yon vane that in the steeple>top doth sit— 
How small it is, how slender, weak, unfit 

For noble ends ! But while its hand can show 

With faithful point which way the breezes blow. 
Men are content, and ask no more of it 
And this my little book is such a vane : 

Void in itself of streneth and dignit]^, 
But set where all who dioose can see it plain. 

And mark, O gentle Head, how constantly. 
In summer sunshine or through winter rain. 

The love-winds of my reverence turn to thee. 

Trumpets and Shawms. 
In spite of a slight turgidity Mr. Henry Hanby 
Hay's Trumpets and Shawms is not without ele- 
ments of worth. His poems are painstaking, 
which is something, and if they lack interest 
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they do not lack sincerity. A few lines will 
best show Mr. Hay's elements of strength and 
weakness : 

You walk in bonds, my limbs are free ; 

You deem to see the sate of day ; 
'Gainst peace and proofand pedigree 

I put the conscience I obey. 
The lowest human b a sphere, 

And Holy Ghost informs the clod, 
Beset by doubts he may not fear; 

Truth is the savor sweet to God. . . . 
Toyou come visions of the grail, 

The still small voice it comes to me ; 
You tarrv near the Holy Veil, 

I stand be^de the inland sea. 
Despite debate and angry hum. 

At mom or eve, whiche*er is best, 
I dream to every soul shall come 

A sense of Christ within the breast 

We do not claim that this is very great po- 
etry, bat it is not without value, and there are 
individuals who will care for it. We need to 
remember in judging ]>oetry that the individual 
as well as the collective taste must be appealed 
to, and he whose words are winged to meet the 
hearts of " peradventure ten/' if he really touches 
the heart's quick, is not without his reward. 
[Arnold & Co. I1.50.] 

For the Country. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder's little collection 

of patriotic poems, written for the most part for 

various memorial occasions, contains much of 

decided merit. Many of the lines in "The 

Great Remembrance " are really fine, and there 

is a spirit of noble reverence for great deeds 

and great strivings which is inspiring and not 

too common at the present day. The keynote 

to the book is struck in the lines in *'Pro 

Patria," in which Mr. Gilder says: 

But, dearer still than life, 

Duty — that passion of the soul which from the sod 

Alone lifts man to God. 

The best thing in the volume, however, is the 
sonnet on "The Life- Mask of Abraham Lin- 
coln," often quoted. We believe it marks the 
highest reaches of Mr. Gilder's talent. [The 
Century Co. $1.50.] 

New Ballads. 

Mr. John Davidson continues to hold his own 
among the present writers of English poetry. 
Intellectually we recognize his claims to the 
position generally conceded to him by thought- 
ful critics ; but, speaking from a more personal 
point of view, he succeeds neither in touching 
the heart nor in awaking sustained interest. 
His protest against accepted ethical standards, 
as typified in " A New Ballad of Tannhauser," 
rings false, since, instead of combating "the 
idea of the inherent impurity of nature," it 
asserts the divine right of passionate impulse. 
[The Bodley Head : John Lane. |i.so.] 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

John James Piatt's Odes in Ohio is a collec- 
tion of that species of verse which is excellent 
for occasions, but not very interesting when the 
occasion has passed. The causes which Mr. 
Piatt's poems celebrate are the Cleveland Cen- 
tennial, the opening of the Cincinnati Music 
Hall, Garfield's election, a public dinner to the 
late Judge Matthews of the Supreme Court, and 
so on. His ear for rhythm is excellent, and 
that in an ode is especially important. [Robert 
Clarke Co. ^i.oo.] 

A volume of poems, by Belle Gray Taylor, 
called Captive Conceits^ is rather stale, flat, and 
unprofitable reading. As, for example : 

The orange and black adorned his breast, 

He wore the Yale's dark blue ; 
The son was sinking low to rest. 

And down bowled the football crew, etc 



Any one who likes this sort of thing can find 
plenty more in this volume. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.] 

That the first shall be last and the last first is 
exemplified in Mr. B. O. Aylesworth's Sang and 
Fable. Some of the prose fables are excellent 
and full of thought, while the songs are feeble. 
We should be glad if we had space to quote 
his poem to Ibsen. [The Kenyon Press.] 

The House of the Heart is a small volume 
largely made up of the vers de sociiti for which 
Praed and the poetasters of his period set the 
fashion. They are light in tone and touch; 
some of them are fairly graceful; others are 
trivial and not as funny as they are meant to 
be; the more serious attempts are perhaps the 
least successful. "The Moon as Viewed by 
Different Persons" gives perhaps an adequate 
specimen of Mr. Irving Browne's powers. [The 
Peter Paul Book Co. $1.25.] 



The Bibliographisches Institut of Leip- 
zig, which published some time ago an excellent 
Geschichte der Englischm Litteratur by Pro- 
fessor Wiilker, is bringing out, similar in size 
and form, a Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur 
by the distinguished literary historians. Pro- 
fessors Friedr, Vogt, and Max Koch. Nine 
parts have been publbhed of the latter, and its 
completion may be expected next autumn. 

Slj^An association of North of England 
tradesmen have united in a protest and remon- 
strance to Mr. S. R. Crockett against certain 
parts of his Lad*s Love^ on the ground that they 
are untrue and unjust to the class of persons 
represented. 

{H^* A new work on Marie Bashkirtseff will 
shortly be published. About 150 of her pic- 
tures and sketches will appear in it for the 
first time. The book aims to give the other 
side of the famous yournai, and Mile. Breslau 
gives a very interesting critique of the celebrated 
Russian artist The illustrations will be done by 
Mr. H. A. Hogg, a rising young Englbh artist 
who is studying in Paris at present. 



A LONDON SALE. 



IN our last issue we gave an account of the 
principal items dispersed at the first of the 
four days' sale at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge's. The remaining lots included a remark- 
ably fine copy of the rare first quarto edition 
of Shakespeare's •* Excellent History of the Mer- 
chant of Venice," printed by J. Roberts in 1600. 
It measures 7I inches by 5^ inches. It is per- 
haps the best copy yet recorded, and the price 
paid for it, £ziS* ^^ ^^® highest yet obtained for 
this play. The last fine copy sold occurred in 
the Cosens sale of iSoo, realizing £2:jo\ another 
copy, with a small hole through one leaf, fetched 
;^i46in June, 1894; and the Hazlitt copy, sold 
in the previous year, a large one, but with one 
leaf in facsimile, realized ^90. George Daniel's 
copy was knocked down in 1864 ^^^ ^99 ^S^-* ^^ 
that time regarded as a very high figure. The 
sale also comprised a ** Horae Beatae Marise Vir- 
ginis," a fifteenth century MS. on vellum, with 24 
small miniatures in the margins of the calendar, 
30 large paintings, and marginal decorations and 
illuminated initials — ;£'ioo; another of the same 
period, every page having a side border of rich 
ornamentation, 15 large miniatures and 9 smaller 
ones in the text, surrounded by borders of fleur- 
de-lis, etc. — £62\ another, of the sixteenth 
century, with several hundred large and small 
painted and illuminated ornamental initials, and 
12 highly finished miniatures — ;f59; "Evan- 
gelarium," a fifteenth century MS. on vellum. 



in large gothic characters, with painted and 
illuminated emblems of each apostle — ;^49; 
"Heures k I'Usaige de Rome," printed upon 
vellum by Simon Vostrc, in August, 1498, with 
19 fine full-page woodcuts, capitals painted and 
illuminated — ;f 78; ♦* Horae Beatae Mariae Vir- 

r'nis," a fifteenth century MS. on vellum, with 
large and finely painted miniatures within 
richly illuminated borders — ;fi04; "Heures 
^ rUsaige de Chartres," painted on vellum by 
Vostre, the Almanach 1508-28, illuminated — 
£2t\ "Pontificale Romanum," a fifteenth cen- 
tury MS. on vellum, with no painted and illu- 
minated, historiated, and ornamental initials with 
marginal decorations — jf 90 ; " Almanach Icon- 
ologiaue," a complete set of the 17 volumes, 
issued from 1765 to 1781, illustrated with 216 
engravings b^ Gravelot and Cochin — ;f 56; the 
Conite de Behague's set of the same work sold 
for 4,600 francs; ** Horae Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis," a fifteenth century MS., octavo size, on 
366 leaves of uterine vellum, with 10 miniature 
paintings representing scenes in the life of Christ 
— ;f 131 ; another "Horae" of the same period 
with 16 illuminated miniatures of scenes in the 
life of the Virgin and Christ — ;^42; Christine 
de Pisan, " Livre des Faits d'Armes et de Che- 
valerie," a precious MS. of the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, ornamented with four 
superb miniatures from the Didot collection (in 
the catalogue of which it is illustrated) — ;f 115; 
Granger's *• Biographical History of England," 
extensively extra illustrated with about 2,400 
portraits, etc., eight volumes folio — ;f 90 ; Roliert 
Bums's " Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect," 
1786, a fine copy of the Kilmarnock edition with 
the autograph of David M'Cree — ;(f86; "The 
First Parte of the True and Honorable History 
of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, the Good 
Lord Cobham," 1600, the first edition of this 
spurious play, excessively rare — ;f 37 ; E. Spen- 
ser, "Complaints," is9i, first edition — /20; 
and the same author's "Faerie Queen," 1596, 
and "Colin Clouts Come Home Againe," 1595, 
both first editions in one volume — ;£'2i; the 
Bible, translated into English by Myles Cover- 
dale, and printed at Antwerp by J. van Metern 
for Grafton and Whitchurch, 1525— ;f 93; the 
first edition of the Bible in English; J. Cap- 
grave, "Nova Legenda Angliae," printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1516 — ;f4i; "Vita Pat- 
rum," translated by Caxton and printed at his 




rare original edition — ^49 ; another edition of 
the same work, printea by Wpkyn de Worde, 
1502, defective— ;f 30; P. Morant, "History 
and Antiquities of the County of Essex," 1768, 
extra illustrated with numerous original drawings 
— ;f34 los.; George Meredith, "Poems," 1831, 
the rare first edition a presentation copy — ^12 
ijjs. ; J. Milton, "Poems," 1645, first edition — 
^20; Moli^re, "Les CEuvrcs,''^ Paris, 1666, first 
edition — £(ii\ a copy of the edition of 1674, 
in 7 volumes, revised by Moli^re himself two 
nionths before his death — £61 ; Racine, " Mith- 
ridate," 1673. ""cut and unique as such — ;^20 
los. ; a collection of books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, caricatures, newspapers, autograph letters, 
portraits, views, broadsides, etc., illustrating the 
rise, progress, and extinction of the South Sea 
Bubble and the Missbsippi scheme of John Law, 
and numbering in all 481 items — ;£'24a L. 
Sterne, "Tristram Shandy," 176^-67. uncut, in 
the original boards — ;f 20 los. ; L. Sterne, " A 
Sentimental Journey," 1768, first edition — jf 22 ; 
Edinburgh University Afagazine^ 1 87 1, Nos. i 
to 4 (all published), and containing some of 
R. L. Stevenson's earliest literary efforts — ;f 11 
5s.; R. L. Stevenson, "On the Thermal Influ- 
ence of Forests," 1873, presentation copy from 
the author — ;f 14; A. and C. Tennvson, "Poems 
by Two Brothers," 1827, first edition — jfr 5 
los. ; "La Fontaine de toutes Sciences du 
Philosophe Sydrach," i486, from the press of 
A. Verard — ;f8i; R. L. Stevenson, "The 
Pentland Rising," 1866, first edition, in the 
original green wrappers — ;f 13 ; "The English 
Spy," with designs by Robert Cruikshank, in 
the ori^nal boards, uncut — £iZ\ and Burton's 
" Arabian Nights," with the supplement, 1885- 
88 — ;f27.~ The Publishers* Circular. 
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Id a poem, at Id a paintlDg, the firat esteDtlal U 
unity of detign and compoiition. To secure this It 
it neceetary to have harmony and proportion among 
the different parte. Thinga in their nature incon- 
gruoue should not be joined, because such a union 
would represent something unreal and impossible ; 
and the object of art is to create images of beauty, 
not ridiculous monsters. Harmonious conceptions 
and ideals appeal to the sense of the beautiful, but 
absurd creations cannot be artistic. — Horacb : Tfu 
Artof Poetry. Paraphrased by Abby Osborne Russell. 



<»%The Rev. Julius H. Ward, who died on 
the 30th of May in the insane asylum at Wor- 
cester, was for many years a familiar and in 
some respects a unique figure in the semi-liter- 
ary circles of Boston. He lived on the border 
line of the Church and Literature, and made 
habitual excursions in each direction. Origi- 
nally, we believe, he was a Unitarian minister, 
but he afterwards became a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and for a num- 
ber of years before his health gave way he was 
an industrious and useful member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Boston Herald^ besides being, 
we have heard, an occasional contributor to the 
New York Times and some of the magazines 
and reviews. He was a man of wide reading, 
much intelligence, broad sympathies, and a pro- 
gressive spirit, and often wrote extremely well. 
He was a great admirer of Bishop Brooks, and 
did what he could with his pen to guide both 
the church and society along the channels of 
his choice. He accumulated an immense library, 
which was a sight to sec. It was lately disposed 
of at private sale, and its treasures, many of 
which were choice and rare, are now widely 
scattered. 

«*« Mr. Ward's death recalls attention to the 
biography of the late Bishop Broolcs, in the 
preparation of which Mr. Ward was at one time 
greatly interested, and toward which he had 
made some collections. Probably nothing could 
be farther from the fact than the statement in 
one of the Boston papers, that Mr. Ward never 
met Bishop Brooks personally but once, for he 
was a great admirer of the Bishop, and must 
have had frequent interviews with him; but it 
is understood that Mr. Ward's proposal to write 
the Bishop's life was not exactly relished by the 
Bishop's family, who desired the touch of a dif- 
ferent hand in moulding what would probably 
be the permanent life-size portrait of the great 
preacher; and Mr. Ward, with no little reluc- 
tance, we fancy, relinquished the undertaking. 
It has not, however, been abandoned, but, as 
has been known to many, has fallen into the 
hands of Prof. A. V. G. Allen, of the Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, and b steadily 
progressing. When it wUl be completed is not 
stated, but when completed it is likely to ful- 
fill in a large degree the expectations of the 
bishop's family and friends. 

«*« Prof. Allen is in many ways exceptionally 
fitted for the task of writing the life of Bishop 
Brooks. Theologically in perfect sympathy with 



him, socially one of hb most intimate friends, 
looking back upon long years of happy inter- 
course with him under all sorts of conditions, 
and gifted with a finely critical spirit, and a 
delicate and refined literary style ; withal being 
a man of studious habits and intense application. 
Prof. Allen perhaps stands more in the attitude 
of an ideal biographer toward thb subject than 
any man who could be named. 

»%The biographer of Phillips Brooks will 
have before him all hb published sermons, now 
more than a hundred in number, hb printed 
letters, several contributions of reminbcences 
and impressions, and a large store of traditions. 
But if anything like a thorough analysb and 
digest of hb theological views b attempted, as 
the same are embodied in hb printed sermons, 
it will give a somewhat different idea of them 
from that which b current. 

«% Meantime, quietly and without obtrusive 
effort, the movement for the creation of a 
Phillips Brooks Memorial House in the college 
yard at Cambridge goes steadily forward, and 
the success of thb most commendable and ap- 
proprbte undertaking, said to be assured, will 
bring into being in close connection with the 
best life at Harvard University a memorial of 
the bishop and the man which will exceed in 
interest and meaning any life that can be writ- 
ten of him, and in fitness and use any statue 
that could be carved of him. It b understood 
that the fund for Brooks House now reaches 
about $50,000, and that the building which it is 
proposed to erect under this fine name for the 
occupation and service of the social religious 
life and activities of the students may be begun 
thb year. 

41% Coincident with the foregoing announce- 
ment comes across the Atlantic an Englbh ap- 
peal for American help toward the memoriab 
which it b desired to found of Thomas Hughes, 
the admired and lamented author of Tom Brown. 
One of these memorials, a statue of Mr. Hughes 
at Birmingham, b reported to be already se- 
cured ; what remains to be founded b the Rugby 
School Settlement in London, a sort of univer- 
sity settlement on a junior scale. It b for the 
latter that contributions are solicited in thb 
country. The enlbtment of the interest of the 
Englbh schoolboy in efforts for the elevation of 
the '* submerged tenth" should be farthered by 
every possible means. And it b not impossible 
that among American readers of the Tom Brown 
books, once boys themselves but now grown to 
man's estate and num's resources, there may be 
some who, out of gratitude to an old literary 
benefactor, will like to have a hand in thb 
pleasant undertaking. 

»*«Very contradictory reports have reached 
the American public the last few days with re- 
gard to the condition of Mark Twain. On the 
one hand we have been told that he b seriously 
ill, and possibly dying; that hb mind is shat- 
tered and bb pocket empty ; that in fortune if 
not in fame, in person if not in popularity, he 
b a mere wreck of hb old self; and that not 
only may we never see hb like again, but are 
not likely to see him. On the other hand, we 
are assured that he b in better health and spirits 
than for many years; that he is living in a pret- 
tily fumbhed house in a charming square in 
Chelsea, a precinct of London; that hb new 
book b finbhed and on its way to the print- 
er's hands; that his complexion b rugged, hb 



eyes are bright, hb figure vigorous, and his 
spirits good; and that he b going with hb 
family to spend the summer in Austria. Be- 
tween two such conflicting reports it b a little 
difficult to know what to believe, but the new 
book issuing from the midst of them will cer- 
tainly not fail of sale. 

«*« Apropos of the suggestion in our last is- 
sue as to the straits to which publishers might 
be driven by the bicycle fever, it may be men- 
tioned that the J. B. Lippincott Co. of Phila- 
delphia b reported to have added " wheels " 
to the stationery department of its wholesale 
branch. Wheels as " stationery " are certainly 
a novelty in more senses than one. 

«% Mr. Samuel Mintum Peck adds another to 
the Ibt of well-known Americans across the 
water. He sailed from New York on the 5th 
of June, to remain abroad until October or later. 
After a few weeks in England he intends to go 
to France and spend several months in and 
about the old town of Tours. He expects to do 
considerable traveling on his wheel, and he will 
vbit Ambobe, Blois, Bl^r^ and the famous 
castle of Chenonceaux, Chaumont, etc. During 
the last winter, besides writing lyrics, mostly 
lyrics of nature, Mr. Peck has written a number 
of short stories, which is for him a new depar- 
ture. The July number of Book News^ Phila- 
delphia, will contain a story of his entitled Pap^s 
Afules^ the scene of which is located in West 
Alabama. Thb piece of work will doubtless be 
a genuine surprise to those who have known 
Mr. Peck as the author of love songs and society 
verse. 

HEW YORK LETTER. 

A LARGE edition b being printed of The 
Martian^ which will make its first appear- 
ance in book form on the first day of July. 
That it will be widely discussed there can be 
no doubt, and it will give the reviewers an op- 
portunity to consider Du Maurier's full achieve- 
ment in literature. Whatever the final judgment 
on The Martian may be, it b certainly Du Mau- 
rieresque to the last syllable, and it gives, more- 
over, an insight into the man's life and feeling 
as neither Peter Ibbetson nor Trilby did, autobio- 
graphical as certain parts of both those works 
undoubtedly were. Du Maurier's sensitive dis- 
like of publicity finds expression in the closing 
chapters of the story, which show how keenly 
he suffered from its annoyances. 

Mr. William H. Rideing b soon to retire from 
the editorial staff of the North American Review^ 
with which for several years he has been con- 
nected. Mr. Rideing's work there has consbted 
largely in making plans for articles and in secur- 
ing writers, and he has had remarkable success 
in persuading many of the best-known men and 
women of the time to write for him. I suppose 
that there b no editor in this country who knows 
Mr. Gladstone better than Mr. Rideing does or who 
has had as good fortune in securing articles from « 
this much-sought contributor. Mr. Rideing's 
long editorial experience on the Youth's Compan- 
ion makes him seem to belong to Boston rather 
than to New York ; yet he began hb literary career 
here as assistant dty editor of the Th'bune, and 
since hb association with the North American 
Review he has passed a portion of each month 
here. In addition to performing with marked 
success hb double editorial duties, Mr. Rideing 
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has in the past ten years been a frequent con 
tributor to the periodicals as well as an exten 
sive traveler. He is one of the few editors that 
I know who are able to break away from their 
desks and take advantage of the change of 
scene and change of point of view. In going 
from place to place he is constantly receiving 
suggestions from what he observes and hears, 
and in this way he gathers many of the unique 
ideas that make him one of the most valuable of 
our editors. 

" Why did you add that final chapter to your 
last story ? " I heard a writer say recently to the 
author of a novel that had been running serially 
in one of the magazines. ** The interest ended at 
the close of the second last chapter, and you 
weakened it by adding that melodramatic epi- 
sode where the heroine b killed at the end." 
The writer, instead of resenting the criticism, 
at once replied: "You are right. That is the 
way the story ought to have ended, and that is 
the way it did end when I first wrote it; but 
the editor of the magazine said that it would 
not satisfy the reader, and insisted that I should 
add a chapter to * round the thing out/ as he ex- 
pressed it. I knew that it was a mistake, but 
I had no choice between making the change or 
withdrawing the novel altogether and losing sev- 
eral hundred dollars, not to speak of the prestige 
of publishing it in a periodical that had such a 
large number of readers." 

This kind of interference by editors with the 
schemes of story-writers, though not usual, oc- 
curs now and then, sometimes to the author's 
injury, but as often, I believe, for his good. On 
the whole, however, the editors either accept 
absolutely or reject absolutely. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to observe that we have 
recently had in public notice the case of a re- 
bellious contributor, who, strange to say, has 
profited by b^g rebellious. One hears on all 
sides the stories of rebellious contributors, but 
few of them break out into print to air their 
grievances and point to themselves as examples 
of writers who have not been properly treated. 
Mr. Chapman deserves admiration for his cour- 
ageous frankness, and I am glad that the MS. 
which he openly claims to be worthy of the 
periodicals, and to have been rejected because 
of its new point of view, has already been ac- 
cepted for publication. Perhaps Mr. Chapman*s 
complaint that the periodicals were run in such 
narrow grooves that they discouraged and finally 
destroyed originality would have been less effect- 
ive if he had not himself a short time before pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly two strikingly orig- 
inal papers on Emerson, which were praised from 
one end of the country to the other. He has 
been much criticised for his views of the methods 
of our editors, and though I believe his strictures 
were somewhat exaggerated, they are likely to 
have a good effect. At any rate, they have 
called attention to a writer with pluck and in- 
dependence, two extremely attractive qualities, 
and they will make the public watch out for 
Mr. Chapman's future work. 

When The Quilting Bee^ the pretty little vol- 
ume consisting largely of newspaper verses, was 
published a few months ago by Stokes & Co., it 
made an impression at once and won wide praise 
as being among the few successful attempts made 
in this country to put into metrical form the life 
of the newspaper writer. The verses had evi- 
dently been written by one thoroughly familiar 



with the " inside " of New York journalism; so 
no one was surprised to hear that the author, 
John L. Heaton, was an active worker on one 
of the daily papers. Shortly after the book ap- 
l>earcd Mr. Heaton left New York for several 
months of travel, and he has just returned, after 
making a tour of England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, and the north of Africa. While 
traveling Mr. Heaton wrote several articles for 
one of the newspaper syndicates, and he brought 
home material for many more. 

I hear on all sides praises of The Choir In- 
visible^ which every one seems to be reading. 
It is undoubtedly the book of the spring, and 
it is greatly strengthening Mr. Allen's hold on 
the public Mr. Allen is still in New York, 
quietly pursuing his work, and modestly taking 
the congratulations that are being paid him. 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, editor of the Evening Post^ 
has been m Europe for the past few months, but 
his paper continues on its old lines of plain, out- 
from-the-shoulder speech, and is as vigorous as 
if he were each day at his desk. It has often 
been observed that a strong man in control of 
a paper can so stamp himself upon it and can so 
mold his associates into the likeness of himself 
that even in his absence his influence prevails. 
In the matter of getting into libel suits, for 
which Mr. Godkin has so marked a talent, the 
Evening Post keeps its character. Only the 
other day it made serious charges against a 
well-known writer of this city, and the next day 
Mr. Stephen Bonsai brought an action against 
it for ^25,000. Mr. Godkin has, I hear, taken 
up his residence for a few months in London, 
but he will be in N«w York again for the mu- 
nicipal campaign in the autumn. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett came to New York 
on his yacht the other day for his first visit in 
several years. So he saw for the first time the 
beautiful building which was not long ago con- 
structed for his paper in the spot now called 
Herald Square, and which is a reproach to our 
ever -increasing "sky- scrapers." It is said that 
Mr. Bennett's private office is always in readi- 
ness for him, and that if he were to drop from 
the clouds he would find fresh pens on his table 
and everything in readiness for his use. In spite 
of his long absences, he keeps in close touch with 
the Herald by means of his telegraphic facilities. 

It is not often that a religious book makes a 
hit nowadays, but this has been the experience 
of Modern Methods of Church Work, which the 
Rev. George Whitfield Mead of this city recently 
brought out. The first edition was exhausted in 
ten days, and the work has been warmly praised 
for its originality and vigor. Mr. Mead, who 
was born in Ohio, is a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and of the Union Theological Semhiary of 
New York, and he is the assistant pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

The creator of The Lark and author of those 
delicious nonsense rhymes gathered under the 
title. The Purple Cow, Mr. Gellett J^urgess, has 
come from San Francisco to New York and has 
had a warm welcome from hb brothers-in-lettert. 
Mr. Burgess looks much younger than the thirty 
years or so that he most have reached in his life, 
and he has a pleasant, straightforward manner 
that makes friends for him on immediate ac- 
quaintance. His name is so closely associated 
with San Francbco that I was surprised to hear, 
in the course of the talk I had with him the 
other day, that he was an Eastern man. Still 



more surprbing was the information that he had 
graduated as civil engineer at the Institute of 
Technology, and had had practical experience 
and done considerable teaching in the profes- 
sion, which he finally abandoned for writing. 
He b soon to leave New York for Boston, and 
he b planning to pass the summer on Cape Cod 
in carrying out schemes for serious literary work 
that he has in mind. In the autumn he will take 
up hb residence in New York. 

Mr. Burgess looks upon The Lark as an ex- 
pression of youthful spirits, and as such it cer- 
tainly deserved the enthusiastic prabe it received. 
The manner in which the first number was made 
to sell was certainly delightful. On the day of 
publication Mr. Burgess and a friend went to 
the news-stand at the station at Oakland, through 
which thousands of people from San Francisco 
pass every day, and Mr. Burgess asked if The 
Lark was for sale. The proprietor replied that 
he had never heard of it. Mr. Burgess immedi- 
ately expressed the greatest astonishment, and 
then disappeared in the crowd. A few moments 
later his friend stood at the stand, and asked the 
same question, dbplaying similar amazement at 
the answer. Thb performance they both re- 
peated several times, until the newsman said 
that he would at once send to town and order 
a large supply I John D. Barry. 
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The Meddling Hussy. 

The Meddling Hussy b an unlucky name for 
a happy little volume. The fourteen tales 
of which Mr. Ross's contribution to holiday- 
making consbts are a find for even the most 
exquisite July reveller. Charm pervades the 
book. The stories, of which the "Confession 
of Colonel Sylvester" is, perhaps, the most 
debonair, are characterized by a delicious mod- 
ernity of style. The admirable brevity of the 
raconteur is touched off here and there by a 
challenging bit of descriptive fringe. **The 
House of the Bronze Fox," with which the col- 
lection closes, summons the authentic Edgar 
Allan Poe shiver. It bears, moreover, a strik- 
ing resemblance to some of the German pseudo- 
fairy tales. In a word, despite its name, thb 
little volume should find a place in one's pocket 
this summer. [Stone & Kimball. ^1.50.] 
Keef. 

Life as usually lived would seem to have in 
it enough dissatbf actions and disagreeabilities 
without the addition of books of the distaste- 
ful order to which thb novelette belongs. Mr. 
T. W. Coakley goes as far as Tangier to import 
hb hero, Leon Abecassb by name, Jewish by ex- 
traction, artist by profession, hasheesh eater by 
practice. Keef, be it premised, is the Moorbh 
preparation of the Indian hemp. There b a 
strong suggestion of Peter Ibbetson in the dream 
interviews between the heroine and the half- in- 
toxicated hero, but the fine spiritual essence of 
that remarkable book is lacking ; it b a clumsy 
imitation, vulgar, sensuous, repulsive, to be ob- 
jected to on all accounts. [Charles E. Brown 
& Co. Ii.oo.] 

The Falcon of Langeae. 

The Falcon of Langeac is another excellent 
romance — we say another because thb year 
has been quite prolific in romances, with their 
scenes laid in old-time chateaux. The writer 
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of this, Isabel Whiteley, takes us into an old 
French chateau to introduce her hero and hero- 
ine, fair maiden and brave knight Both are 
at the mercy of a coarse and brutal relative, 
named Malo. To avoid the cruel fate which 
threatened them, the maiden, clad in nun's garb 
and protected by her cousin and lover, makes a 
hasty flight from the home of their ancestors, to 
meet perils by sword and strategy and to find 
themselves pursued relentlessly by more than 
one open and secret foe. How the maiden's 
kindness to a poor, deformed creature was the 
means of saving her life and her honor, and 
how love came out victorious, is told with con- 
siderable skill and vigor. It is a bit of old- 
time tapestry in which knights and their serfs 
wage war against one another for trifling causes, 
and a human life is accounted of little worth. 
The romance lacks a climax, and the story 
loses instead of gaining in power as it draws 
to its close. The English style is simple and 
not overburdened with archaic words. The 
writer gets her atmosphere by less artificial 
means. The volume is admirably bound and 
printed. [Copeland & Day. I1.50.] 

The Mistress of the *Ranch. 
Had Mr. Frederick Thickstun Clark confined 
himself to describing Western life simply he 
would have made an admu-able story in The 
Mistress of the Ranch^ for his descriptions of 
nature and human nature as he has observed 
them are excellent; but when he comes to in 
troduce hypnotism and poisoning, without any 
special reason, he makes his story slightly ab- 
surd. Mr. Clark has plenty of humor, and his 
description of the cook's ride on a tricking 
bronco is most entertaining. He can also de- 
scribe a man, and his picture of Sam Tinker 
is admirable in its clear and simple lines. The 
book is well written, and were it not for the 
rather ridiculous sensational elements intro- 
duced, would be a strong and touching story. 
[Harper & Brothers. 11.25.] 

Stephen Lescombe: Bachelor of Arts. 

A more dreary story than Julius H. Hurst's 
Stephen Lescombe^ Bachelor of Arts, we have 
seldom read. Not a ray of light brightens it 
from cover to cover, and yet there b no rea- 
son why happiness should not have reached the 
dramatis persona had they not resolutely turned 
their backs on the sunshine and put on blue 
goggles and sun- helmets, in case the vivifjring 
orb might have penetrated through their self- 
made obstacles. It is a book one gets as out 
of patience with as with people whom one sees 
deliberately thrusting happiness away from them. 
Indeed, Dante has much common sense on his 
side when he says people will be damned who 
refuse to enjoy the light and life and love 
which this world offers. Books too, we think, 
ought to share this condemnation, and of such 
is Stephen Lescomhe, [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Into an Unknown World. 
The unknown world into which the heroine of 
this novel by John Strange Winter plunges is 
the world of trade. The daughter of a fashion^ 
able and aristocratic father, under training to 
take her place as a belle in one of the most ex- 
clusive London sets, Majory Dundas, left with 
her young sisters under the care of a German 
governess at Heidelberg while her parents make 



a series of visits in Austria and elsewhere, loses 
her seventeen- years- old heart to a handsome 
young Englishman, whose father is head of 
large "stores" in the town of Banwich, and 
elopes with and marries him. Too inexperi- 
enced to realize her act, she wakes to a full 
sense of what she has done when she arrives 
at Banwich and is introduced to her husband's 
business and relatives. The unbridgable gulf 
fixed between the class to which she was bom 
and the class to which she has allied herself by 
marriage becomes apparent to her, and she re- 
solves that the separation shall be complete 
and that she will not take the useless trouble 
of trying to reconcile the two. For seven years 
her own family have no idea of her married 
name, and her husband no idea of her parent- 
age; then a series of cleverly managed events 
bring about full understanding and reconcilia- 
tion, and we leave Marjory with the husband, 
who is still an adoring lover, master of an enor- 
mous fortune, a rising member of Parliament, and 
fully in accord with her old life as well as her 
new. It is a novel and entertaining position, 
cleverly worked out. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Ii.oo.] 

A Bit of a Fool. 

Sir Robert Peel is very lenient to his hero 
when he merely calls him "a bit of a fool." 
We could have suggested several more accurate 
titles for his novel drawn mostly from the Book 
of Proverbs. We have never read a more de- 
tailed description of the various ways which a 
rich young man in London can find to lose his 
health, his money, and the respect of decent 
people. We might have felt there was some 
hidden moral purpose in this unpleasant cata- 
logue of vices and follies were it not for the 
closing words of the book: "Looking back on 
things now, I do not think I was more nor better 
than the average of young men in my position. 
It is perhaps not noble to represent merely an 
average, but it is not my fault that I was born a 
bit of a fool." We have seldom seen a more 
illuminating commentary than this sentence on 
Solomon's opinion that "the way of a fool is 
right in his own eyes." [R. F. Fenno & Co. 
I1.25.] 

The Impudent Comedian. 
Of distinctly inferior value, as a whole, is the 
collection of Frankfort Moore's short stories, 
entitled The Impudent Comedian and Others, 
although a certain lightness of touch and vivid- 
ness in narration save even the poorest of the 
stories from complete failure. The best, per- 
haps, is the tale of Nell Gwyn, which gives the 
title to the volume, and others that are worthy 
of mention deal with episodes in the careers of 
Kitty Clive and Peg Woffington. As the green- 
room will always have its surrounding court 
eager for any gossip from its charmed circle, 
the book will doubtless find interested readers. 
[H. S. Stone & Co. 11.5a] 

Rodney Stone. 
You begin Conan Doyle's Rodney Stone with 
a gingerly countenance when you see the prize- 
fighting pictures, but you find the book opens 
circumspectly, and you are in the midst of it 
and carried along before you know it. In fact, 
it is one of Conan Doyle's most successful ven- 
tures in stirring up dry bones, being an excellent 
reconstruction of the gay coaching and sporting 
life in London at the beginning of thb century. 



Considered as a romance alone one may smile 
at Rodney Stone, with its baldly artificial villain, 
who is hustled out of the way at the proper 
moment, and its very desirable hero, who steps 
from dreams of glory in the prize-ring to the 
reality of a title and property. Conan Doyle 
knew his constituency when he launched out 
into an epic on boxing, and forestalls the un- 
avoidable Puritan who chances upon it with his 
apologies and his historical genius. It is a 
good, energetic, interesting story, if not of the 
highest order. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.] 

Broken Away. 

An entertaining tale of no extraordinary merit 
is Broken Away, by Beatrice Grimshaw. The 
scene is laid partly in Dublin and partly in the 
wilds of the Wicklow mountains, whither there 
have fled, for temporary freedom from the con- 
ventional, the chief dramatis persona, all Irish, 
of course, and including a distinguished novelist 
with his charming wife and their captivating 
cousin and friend, who at thirty reminds one 
of a " duchess " heroine matured and improved. 
Two love stories of unequal importance play a 
subordinate part in the development of the tale, 
which has for its main theme the temporary 
lapse of the literary power and the later con- 
ception and execution, made possible by the 
complete rupture, from old scenes, of the nov- 
elist's great work. As is proper in any up-to- 
date story, bicycles play a prominent part even 
in the schemes of the villain, for there is a 
villain, and a very black one, who finally meets 
a tragic death at the very point of his success. 
There are some charming word pictures of 
mountain sights, and some touches of personal 
description that are distinctly clever. The 
material part of the volume is a good exam- 
ple of the praiseworthy work of the Bodley 
Head. [The Bodley Head : John Lane. I1.50.] 

Yellow Pine Basin. 
There is not much incident in thb story by 
Henry G. Catlin of an old miner and his young 
chum, who strike gold in the bed of the Solomon 
River in the Rockies, and by months of hard 
work swoop out $20,000 and upwards, after 
which the old man dies, leaving his share to 
a woman in far-away New England whom he 
has secretly and fruitlessly loved all his life. It 
is the record of a not very uncommon experience, 
but it is freshly and simply told, and by virtue 
of its unadorned and unsensational baldness 
gives the effect of a story founded on facts — 
an effect which inevitably lends interest to any 
tale. [George H. Richmond & Co. I1.25.] 

Zuleka. 
This capital romance, by Clinton Ross, of The 
Prisoner of Zenda type, takes its title from the 
heroine. Zuleka is the daughter of a Turkish 
potentate by an English wife, whose father, being 
in disgrace at Constantinople, has retired to his 
own dominions in Northern Africa, and while 
there is attacked by the ruler of a neighboring 
state. There is the usual enterprising English- 
man in search of adventure who comes to the 
sheik's rescue, and a less usual but no less effect- 
ive American who, with the Englishman, succeeds 
in rescuing the fair Zuleka and finally marries 
her. There is plenty of fighting and dash, and 
altogether Zuleka is just the book to amuse 
and pass away an idle hour. We must add a 
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word of praise for the typography and craft- 
manship of thb volume. [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. I1.50.] 

In Plain Air. 

Village life in New England and the habit of 
gossip therein are the themes of Elizabeth 
Lyman Cabot's novel, and considered as a be- 
ginner's story we think it a very fair specimen. 
The plot drags a little, and the character- draw- 
ing of the heroine is a trifle too minute ; indeed, 
the heroine would be more vivid if she were not 
a little overpainted, but these are faults which 
will remedy themselves, and it is better to have 
a dragging plot than none at all, and an over- 
drawn heroine than one whose characteristics 
are left wholly to the imagination, as is too 
common in modem fiction. Mrs. Cabot's ob- 
serving powers are quick and occasionally she 
gives a very shrewd touch in her village de- 
scriptions. One of the best scenes in the book 
is the account of the lieroine's first reception 
day: *'At this stage Marion's visitors were so 
numerous and of so self-possessed a character 
that she was virtually relieved from the duties 
of hostess." Who does not recognize the es- 
sence of New England here? We think it 
was a mistake to make the young village artist 
talk quite such bad English; doubtless in real 
life he would have begun in this way, but being 
possessed of the artistic temperament which im- 
plies sensitiveness and powers of adaptation, his 
intimacy with a cultivated woman would grad- 
ually have improved his vocabulary. [Henry 
Ilolt & Co. I1.25.] 

Masked in Mystery. 
A very poor story of Eastern travel, by St. 
George Rathbome, is called Masked in Mystery, 
We cannot imagine a fiction lover reduced to 
such a low ebb that he could become excited 
by the clap- trap adventures and futile mysteries 
of this tale. The scene of the romance is laid 
chiefly in Alexandria, with occasional shiftings 
to a P. and O. steamer; and anything duller 
and tawdrier than the whole plot can scarcely 
be imagined. Mr. Rathbome evidently models 
himself on the author of Mr, Barnes of New 
Yorky but while Mr. Gunter redeems the poor 
character of his books by dash and daring, Mr. 
Rathbome is simply flat and vulgar. [F. Tenny- 
son Neely. 50c.] 

The Mill of Silence. 
We don't wonder that the Chicago Record 
gave the second prize to The Mill of Silence 
among 816 competing stories, if mystery was 
the chief consideration in its contest, for a 
more mysterious story we have never read. 
The mystery in Mr. B. E. J. Capes's story b 
never explained, and the reader's brain reels 
with horrors about as tangible and as lifelike 
as the shapes which haunted one of the charac- 
ters of the story when he had delirium tremens, 
which aesthetic incident is described con amore. 
A more ridiculous and displeasing story we have 
seldom read. What can be the point of pub- 
Ibhing it in book form? [Rand, McNally & 
Co.] 

The Day of His Youth. 

TVie Day of His Youth reads as simply and 
as sadly as a bit of real sorrow. The mournful 
tragedy of a young mother's death is the begin- 
ning of it, a broken-hearted father giving up the 
world and taking his child to the simplicity and 
loneliness of the forest, is the continuation of it, I 



and its climax, the expected ending to a simple- 
hearted, lonely boy's love for a radiant, sweet, 
shallow-natured summer visitor. Alice Brown 
has told the story with a directness that gives 
the book a painful actuality. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. I1.00.] 

CapUin Molly. 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison takes a rich girl, a 
petted, only daughter, in fashionable society, 
for a heroine, and makes her infatuated with 
the Salvation Army, which she joins in spite of 
the protest of father and lover. The latter, who 
is nothing if not intense, declaring (does a man 
ever do it in real life?), "By Heaven, I love 
you I " takes leave of his friends on the pre- 
text that he is going abroad, and then, in dis- 
guise, working as a printer where she is living, 
wins her love quite easily, lliere is a melo- 
dramatic ending; they wed, and the Salvation 
Army knows her no more except as a patron. 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.00.] 

Scarlet or White. 

With evidently good intentions Dr. Willis 
Mills deals in this story with the " social purity 
question." It is doubtful, however, if any good 
is to be derived from the scathing exposure of 
the lack of morality in his own sex. If he 
has any grounds for his statements, and feels 
it his duty to make them known, he would 
better find some other way than in a story. As 
for Lois Mitchell, the men are rare, in more 
senses than one, who would take the course of 
Johnson. Some might educate her, do every- 
thing possible to give her a place in society, 
but when it came to taking her for a wife most 
of them would shrink. [Authors' Publishing 
Association. $1.00.] 

The Port of Missing Ships. 

The literary ambition of Mr. John R. Spears 
has been fired apparently by the exploits of W. 
Clark Russell, and in thb collection of three 
short stories of the sea he has essayed to fol- 
low in the wake of that master of maritime 
romance. But Mr. Spear b not Mr. Russell by 
a very long cable's length, and there b quite 
too much profane language in the mouths of 
his characters for the comfort of most readers, 
and very much more than b needed even for 
artbtic effect — we suppose that b what b in- 
tended. [The Macmillan Co. I1.25.] 

Chun Ti-Kunff. 
In this story of the East wooing the West, 
Mr. Claude A. Rees has fumbhed a capital 
book of information, as well as a clever novel, 
for all those young ladies who are likely to fall 
in love with elegantly dressed Chinamen and 
enter into the experience of Chinese wifehood. 
No doubt a Chinese gentleman's hands are 
very pretty. Oftentime his creamy complexion 
b fascinating. Add to these elegant manners, 
an education at an English or American col- 
lege, striking and pleasing harmony with hb 
environment of clothes, food, and society, and 
we have enough for the average young lady to 
fall in love with. Living in China, however, in 
another world of ideas, manners, and customs, 
and especially where it b quite fashionable for 
a husband to have several wives — hb children 
born in a herd instead of a home — b quite a 
different matter. The author shows familiar 
acquaintance with and close insight into actual 
Chinese life, as well as with the atmosphere of 



English drawing rooms and that homeland of 
which London b the center. He tells the story 
of the early experiences of Chun Ti-Kung, of 
the ancestral cofiin-shop, of city and town life, 
of the worship of ancestors, Chinese folk-lore, 
and the pursuit of pirates. The adopted son 
of a Tao-Tai, Chun Ti-Kung goes to England. 
Being connected with the Chinese legation, he 
secures an Englbh young lady's hand and heart 
— not without guile, and without informing the 
Englbh maiden of his other wife in the flowery 
land — and so arranges things that hb bride does 
not receive her disillusion too soon. There is 
some fun poked at the missionaries, male and 
female, for their foibles, which belong, how- 
ever, to common human nature. After a ba1)e 
is bora the wretched Englbh wife dies. Indeed 
we have never yet heard either in fiction or in 
fact of the Englbh bride of a Chinaman who, 
with her husband, according to the noveb and 
fairy tales, *' lived happily ever after.*' Civiliza- 
tion is too deeply rooted and too big a thing for 
one woman to change. We have here not only 
a good story well told, but a very useful warn- 
ing to those who would sail out of a home in 
Christendom over the "sunless sea" of mar- 
rbge in pagan China. [Dodd, Mead & Co.] 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The Shadow of Shame b hardly a credit to the 
author, Austyn Granville. The characters are 
exaggerated, the plot sensational, and the gen- 
eral tone of the book unsatisfactory. [Charles 
H. Sergei Co.] 

Master Ardick^ Buccaneer^ F. H. Costello's 
stirring story of adventure, appears now in the 
" Town and Country Library Series." [D. Ap- 
pleton ft Co. 50c] 

Landsmen will be more interested in W. 
Clark Russell's What Cheer f than in his 
wholly nautical stories. [R. F. Fenno & Co. 
I1.25.] ^ 

MISOELLANEOnS. 

Text-Books. 

An Elementary French Grammar^ by Charles 
P. Du Croquet, invites the attention of students 
of that language by reason of its claims to con- 
ciseness, clearness, and simplicity ; introductory 
exercises something after the Ollendorf system, 
outlines of the grammar, and a full vocabulary, 
being its leading divisions. [W. R. Jenkins. 
90c] — An alphabetical index f umbhes means of 
easy reference to the 169 pages of Harrington's 
and Tolman's Greek and Roman Mythology^ 
the narrative text of which b an English 
adaptation of Stending's Griechische und Ro- 
mische Mythologie, [Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. Ii.oo.]— Mr. Moses Grant Daniell's 
New Latin Composition represents a revbion of 
and additions to hb former Exercises in Latin 
Composition^ and b an advance thereupon, 
chiefly along the lines of Caesar and Cicero 
as original authorities for the accuracy and 
elegance of the Latin tongue. [Leach, Shew- 
ell ft Sanborn. |i.oo.] — Coopei's Last of 
the Mohicans appears as a reading book in 
Longman's "English Classics," under the 
editorship of Prof. Charles F. Richardson of 
Dartmouth College, who has supplied the text 
with an introduction and notes. [|i.oo.] — Mrs. 
M. A. B. Kelle/s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors relate to animals, insects, and birds, 
and make with theur pictures a pretty and in- 
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structive reading book suited about to the eyes 
and ears of children of five years old, though 
the reader will have to simplify a word or an 
expression here and there. [American Book 
Co. 50C.] 

The Brief iMtin Grammar^ prepared by Mr. 
W. D. Mooney of Battle Ground Academy, 
Franklin, Tenn., is as simple as it is brief, con- 
fining its attention to main points, avoiding 
'* exceptions to the rule," and reducing the 
number of examples. [American Book Co. 

75c.] 

We very much like Carpenter's Geographical 
Reader on Asia. The idea is good and the 
execution first-rate. As a reading book it meets 
every requirement, and the device of teaching 
the child the outlines of geographical knowl- 
edge at the same time that he is learning to 
read is a happy one. [American Book Co. 
60C.J 

Simple, natural, and engaging are the text, 
pictures, and general appearance of Mr. Louis 
P. Nash's First Reader^ intended for the hands 
and eyes and minds of the youngest beginner. 
A feature is the introduction of exercises in 
manuscript print. [Thompson, Brown & Co. 
30c] 

Christine Gordon's Normal Class Book and 
High School Class Books in Drawing are best 
suited for the guidance of teachers, to whom 
they will give useful practical hints and direc- 
tions for the conduct of classes or individual 
students. [American Book Co.] 
Literature. 

Dickens's Oliver Twisty condensed for home 
and school reading by Ella Boyce Kirk, with in- 
troductions for the parent or the teacher, and 
analytical questions for examination of the 
young reader, is added to Appleton't series 
of *' Home Reading Books " in convenient, in- 
expensive, and attractive form. There are a 
few pictures after the incomparable originals 
by Cruikshank. [60c.] 

An English paraphrase of Horace's Art of 
Poetry comes from Amy Osborne Russell, with 
an introduction by Secondo Marchisio, a useful 
feature of which is an appended list of exact 
quotations in the original Latin, each with its 
paraphrase in English. [W. R. Jenkins.] 

A small selection from the famous but some- 
times questionable Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
has been made by Dr. Henry H. Belfield, and 
published as Nos. 190-191 of Maynard's Eng- 
lish Classic Series. [24c] 

All persons charged with the selection of good 
books for boys and girls will find much to help 
them in that delicate and often perplexing duty 
in the Supplement to Reading for the Youngs by 
John F. Sargent, prepared by Mary E. and Abby 
L. Sargent. [Boston Library Bureau. |i.oa] 

TTu A^e of Wordsworth^ one of Professor 
Hale's handbooks of English literature, b the 
work of Dr. C. H. Herford, professor of Eng- 
lish literature m the University College at 
Aberystwyth, Wales, and amounts to a critico- 
biographical history of English literature for 
the first third of the present century ; the move- 
ment is rapid, the generalizations broad, the 
judgments commonly just, the comparisons in- 
structive, and its summaries often masterly, 
as, for example, that of Shelley's life and work; 
an admirable text-book it would be in the hands 
of a discriminating teacher. [The Macmillan 
Co. 90c.] 



The Forms of Discourse is the title of a text- 
book for advanced pupils in high schools and 
in colleges, undertaking by analysis, exposition, 
and illustration to set forth the secret of clear- 
ness, strength, and beauty in literary style. 
[Ginn & Co.]— Dr. William J. Rolfe's short 
essay on Tlte Elementary Study of English 
will be found useful by teachers of the mother 
tongue, with which, and with the best examples 
of which, this master of English criticism is so 
familiar. [Harper & Brothers.] — Miss Irene 
M. Mead, who teaches the English language 
and its literature in the State Normal School 
at Winona, Wis., is the author of a text- book 
which she entitles The English Language and 
its Grammar, in which she has taken a broader, 
more scientific, and more philosophical view of 
the subject than is usual, and has handled it 
accordingly. [Silver, Burdett ft Co.] 

Two editions are before us of Dryden's Pala- 
mpn andArcite, one prepared with a biog^phical 
sketch and other introductory matter by Warren 
F. Gregory of the Hartford High School [Leach, 
She well & Sanborn. 35c], the other similarly 
outfitted by William Tenney Brewster, tutor in 
Columbia University [Longmans, Green ft Co.], 
both intended for school use; and, since com- 
parison is inevitable, we should give preference 
to the latter. 

Seven of Hawthorne's T^ce Told Tales ap- 
pear as No. 188-189 in '* Maynard's English 
Classic Series," with a very few slight notes, a 
biographical sketch, and some pages of critical 
opinions. [24c.] 

Out of Doors. 

Two fresh additions to the <*Outof-Door 
Library" are Athletic Sports and Mountain 
Climbing, each the composite work of a num- 
ber of writers, a gathering together under a 
common title of related chapters or papers 
which have previously appeared separately in 
the handsome pages of Scribner^s Magazine, 
The volume on Athletic Sports will probably 
command the most attentive reading; that on 
Motmtain Climbing has the greater general in- 
terest. Both are in order now, as the summer 
days are opening, and out-of-door life is setting 
in among the mountains, at the seaside, on the 
loads, and in the fields. The physical propor- 
tions and characteristics of the true athlete are 
scientifically set forth in the first volume, with 
following chapters on Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bicy- 
cling, Bathing, and Country Clubs, with their 
concomitant hunts and races; in the other we 
have accounts, always enliveniiig, sometimes ex- 
citing, now and then thrilling, of climbing adven- 
tures on Mounts Washington, Etna, Ararat, and 
St Elias, and among the better known and more 
frequented peaks and ranges of the Swiss Alps. 
A plenty of pictures are in service to embellish 
both books, and to aid the reader's eye in re- 
ceiving the impressions furnished by the narra- 
tives, the authors of which include such experts 
and authorities as Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Edwin 
Lord Weeks, and Sir Martin Conway. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Each, I1.50.] 

Frank M. Chapman's Bird-Life, a small book 
of less than 300 pages, copiously illustrated with 
choice half-tones, is offered to the public, and 
will well serve, as a popular guide to the study 
of birds and their ways. It it not every one who 
has the time or the taste to become an ornithol- 
ogist, even as an amateur, but many of us who 



love the country and the out-of-door life which 
the summer encourages would like to know more 
about the birds around us, their names, habits, 
peculiarities, etc., and this is just the book to 
afford that information. [D. Appleton ft Co. 

11.75] 

Biography. 

And now Boswell has himself his Boswell, in 
the person of W. Keith Leask, who has written 
for the " Famous Scots Series " a short sketch 
of the famous biographer of Dr. Johnson, dedi- 
cating it to George Birkbeck Hill, "chief of 
Johnson scholars and editors, and himself most 
'clubable' of men." It is an entertaining and 
diverting picture, this portrait of the satellite 
shining with reflected luster; but it does not 
heighten, perhaps b not expected to heighten, 
our estimate of his character. [Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. I75C.] 

From Chicago, without any publisher's im- 
print, comes No. 99 of the edition of 350 cop- 
ies, printed from type, of Eugene Field: an 
Auto-Analysis, a quaint little quarto, printed 
only on every other page, half of it consisting 
of an introductory sketch by Francis Wilson, 
the other half of an autobiographic fragment 
left by Mr. Field himself, full of his very orig- 
inal individuality. ** The time is coming," says 
Mr. George W. Cable, as quoted on the fly-leaf 
of this tiny tract, "when Eugene Field wUl be 
gossiped about as is Charles Lamb." These 
pages serve to fulfill the prophecy. 

Mr. Edward Clodd, the president of the Eng- 
lish Folk-lore Society, is a thoroughgoing and 
unquestioning evolutionist, and has written much 
on the subject, so that he is well qualified by 
taste and equipment to write of Th^ Pioneers 
of Evolution, from Thales to Huxley. The 
roots of the great hypothesis which we most 
commonly connect with the names of Darwin, 
Huxley, Wallace, and Spencer, Mr. Clodd finds 
far back in Grecian soil, and it is the object of 
these pages to uncover them. From the early 
Christian period to the time of Lord Bacon, 
say for sixteen centuries, he notes an arrest of 
the movement, and endeavors to account for it ; 
from that time on his book is a sketch of the 
lives and labors of the leaders we have men- 
tioned, and others associated with them. The 
portraits are fine, but whoever reads Mr. Clodd 
must understand that he is reading the brief of 
an advocate, not the opinion of a judge. [D. 
Appleton & Co.] 

A small volume entitled Ulysses S, Grant con- 
tains letters and conversations of the general, 
not previously publbhed, set forth attractively 
by Dr. M. J. Cramer, ex- United States Minister 
to Denmark and Switzerland. They add a good 
deal to our information of the religious side of 
Grant's character — his belief in an overruling 
Providence, and show us his serenity in battle 
and his indifference to newspaper criticisms. 
[Eaton & Mains. 90c.] 

Science. 

There is publbhed a fifth edition, revbed and 
enlarged, of The Railway Builder, by William 
Jasper Nicolls, a technical handbook for the 
use of professional engineers or students of 
civil engineering, made with round corners, gilt 
edges, and a limp leather cover, all in a style 
of great elegance, abundantly illustrated, and 
fitted out with tables and charts adapting 
it at once to a practical purpose. [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. ^2.00.] 
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A treatise of many, great, and conspicuous 
values for all concerned with the provision of 
public water supply is Samuel Rideal's Water 
and its Purification f in which is expounded with 
learning and ability the whole science of col- 
lecting, storing, and distributing pure water for 
domestic uses. The character and sources of 
natural waters, the causes and prevention of 
impurities, filtration, purification on a large 
scale, and the artificial softening of hard 
water are the main divisions under which the 
subject is treated, with great minuteness of sci- 
entific detail and abundant illustrations, dia- 
grams, charts, tables, and other matter throw- 
ing much light on the text Members of dty 
governments, water boards, and the like officials, 
charged with responsibility for the maintenance 
of an adequate water supply, will find in Mr. 
Rideal's pages, written though they are for the 
English public, much that they ought to know. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. I2.50.] 

Any one who wants to know all that is known 
of electricity up to date, and what it is doing to 
heat and light the world and move its machinery 
at the present hour, with the probabilities for 
tomorrow, cannot do better than buy and read 
through from the first page to the last Mr. John 
Munro's Story of Electricity, There are less 
than 200 small pages of it, plenty of illustra- 
tions, and the treatment is simple and clear 
Of remarkable interest is the account of the 
development of the new electrical power man- 
ufacturing city at Niagara Falls. [D. Appleton 
& Co. 50C.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The essays On Human Nature by the dismal 
Schopenhauer, which Mr. T. Bailey Saunders 
has selected and translated, are six, and are 
Uken from the chapters entitled " Zur Ethik '' 
and " Zur Rechtslehre und Politik" to be found 
in his Parerga and in his posthumous writings. 
The respective subjects are Human Nature, 
Government, Free- Will and Fatalism, Charac- 
ter, Moral Instinct, and Ethical Reflections. 
[London: Swan Sonnenshein & Co.] 

Mr. Frederick Whelen's Politics in i8g6 is a 
book that looks backward and around, taking 
a sort of instantaneous general view of the 
European situation seen from England as a 
center. There is one chapter on the Amer- 
ican politics of the last (presidential) year, 
fairly complete and generally intelligent and 
accurate; but the main subjects of considera- 
tion are furnished by Great Britain and the 
Continent. A useful diary or chronology is 
appended, and the book is one for rapid read- 
ing or reference. [London: Grant Richards.] 

Life's Comedy is a quarterly reprint of the 
best things from the pages of Life, now the 
reigning humorous paper of America. And 
Life is often very good. How good, the turn- 
ing of these pages readily demonstrates. The 
drawing is always clever and spirited, and Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson, whose appearance is 
frequent, has some sharp competitors in these 
enterUining cartoons; but the underlines are 
often as clear cut and telling as the cartoons, 
and no keener thrusts have the '* American gbrl,'* 
the sweethearts and lovers of the mountains and 
the beaches, the average family, and the ubiqui- 
tous bachelor received at the hands of satire and 
sarcasm than are dealt in these pages. The vol- 
ume before us, a broad quarto, is a first series, 



and will have a following. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, fi.50.] 

The collection of The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson^ which Mr. Paul Leicester Ford is ed- 
iting, has reached its eighth volume, the period 
covering that from 1801 to 1806. The volume 
opens with a useful itinerary and chronology of 
Jefferson's life for the years named, and the 
first paper following is the first draft of Jeffer- 
son's Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801. We 
miss a schedule of the letters ensuing, so neces- 
sary to facilitate reference to the nearly 500 
octavo pages; but the collection is most valu- 
able for the purposes of the student of Amer- 
ican history, and it is presented in the finest 
library style. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. I5.00.] 

Eight of Mark Twain's shorter pieces, claim- 
ing to be humorous, have been brought together 
in a small book, not of the size or style that 
mark the edition of his works which the Har- 
pers have been issuing. The title is ffaw to 
Tell a Story, The most considerable member of 
the collection is the defense of Harriet Shelley ; 
others are the private history of the *' Jumping 
Frog" story, and two papers relating to Paul 
Bourget. [Harper & Brothers.] 

There seems to be no end to primers and 
manuals of English history, and there must 
therefore be a call for such an addition to the 
number as Mr. Wakeling's JCing and Parlia- 
ment , a re- telling in outline of that crowded 
chapter which begins in 1603 and ends in 17 14. 
The book is meant for school use, and is one 
of the Oxford Manuals. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 50c] 

The contents of No. II of Johnson's English 
Historical Reprints are fragments of sundry doc- 
uments relating to Church and State, dating 
from 1547 to 1869, such as the Acts of Su- 
premacy and Uniformity, 1559; the Root and 
Branch Petition of 1640; No. 90 of Tracts for 
the Times ; and the Irish Church Act of 1869. 
We doubt the utility of publishing mere frag- 
ments like these. [Ann Arbor : Sheehan & Co.] 

We have, in its brilliant binding of gilt and 
brown. Vol. LI 1 1 of the Century , comprising 
the numbers from November, 1896, to April, 
1897, nearly 1,000 pages all told of text and 
pictures. 

BELIGIOnS BEADIirG. 

The House of Dreams. 
There is an exquisite quality about this 
" Dream " by an unnamed author. It relates 
to a soul to whom is vouchsafed a glimpse of 
that further world about which we all think and 
speculate so much, and know so little. The 
heaven it describes is not the material heaven 
which has figured in so many modem books ; a 
place where baffled wishes are contented and 
sorrowful longings satisfied; a place where the 
denials of earth are made good, and the hearts 
that have yearned for grand praises, musical 
expression, the power to write, the voice to 
sing, the love of the heart reciprocated, the 
broken ties reknit, are pacified in the abundance 
of the heavenly riches. This heaven is less a 
place where earth is atoned for than a place 
where sin is atoned for, and the least gleam of 
repentance and desire after good is rejoiced 
over. Expiation there surely is, but never ex- 
piation without a final far-off hope. There is 
something in the delicacy of the touch that re- 



minds one of Mrs. Oliphant, but it b different 
and in some ways higher, and we rejoice to feel 
that a new and rare quality of feeling and imagi- 
nation is busying itself about these undiscover- 
able things. [Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

Denominational. 

A copy of Dr. Albert E. Dunning's Congre- 
gationalists in America, copyrighted in 1894, has 
just reached us, being a comprehensive state- 
ment in popular form and style of the principles, 
history and achievements of what is known as 
New England Congregationalism ; buttressed by 
half a dozen well-known names of collaborators 
who have furnished chapters on special subjects ; 
the whole a denominational text- book and cyclo- 
paedia that a great many people should find use- 
ful. [The Pilgrim Press.] — A Primer of Roman 
Catholicism, to be authoritative, should proceed 
from a Roman Catholic writer, but the one 
before us is the work of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and he a vicar in the ex- 
tremely evangelical diocese of Liverpool. While 
meaning to be fair, and depending much on cita- 
tions from Roman Catholic authorities, it is un- 
likely that it can be altogether unbiassed and 
fair to its subject. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
40C.] — A good, concise, and sufiicient sketch of 
American Presbyterian is that by the Rev. 
Robert M. Patterson, covering the whole sub- 
ject, historically and statbtically, and well 
adapted to circulation among the people for 
church extension purposes by reason of its 
brevity. [Presbyterian Board.] — The Baptist 
Year- Book is a paper- covered manual of 267 
pages containing the full statistics of this large 
and powerful body of Christians, invaluable for 
those who have occasion to work among the 
members of the denomination. [Baptist Pub. 
Soc 25c.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism is a care- 
fully prepared compendium of nineteenth cen- 
tury philosphy as it affects the theistic question. 
Its author is Prof. R. M. Wenley of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and many a student of 
theology and philosophy will profit by making 
his acquaintance through this little volume. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.] 

Eliza Burt Gamble's God-Idea of the Ancients 
may or may not be blasphemous, but it is cer- 
tainly destitute of any scientific worth. It is 
filled with a miscellaneous collection of quota- 
tions without references, and when references 
are given they are, for the most part, to two or 
three obscure volumes. It is sufficient to say 
that her villification of Christianity is based on 
Waite's (?) History of the Christian Religion, 
The aim of the author appears to be the ad- 
vancement of the interest of her sex, but we 
cannot believe that she will materially assist it 
by this style of writing. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

In Some Aspects of Religious Life in New Eng- 
land, with Special Reference to Congregational ists, 
by George Leon Walker, D.D., we have a de- 
lightfully candid and, in many ways, original 
work, whose scope is accurately indicated by its 
extended title. While there is a positive attrac- 
tion in its brevity we cannot but wish that he 
had amplified the treatment of some points in the 
same interesting style. [Silver, Burdett & Co.] 

Dr. Albert Henry Newman's History of Auti- 
Pedobaptism is, of cour§^an argument along 
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historic lines for immersion, endeavoring to 
show that infant baptism was an unwarranted 
innovation, and that the repudiation of it by 
the Baptist sect was in the line of primitive au- 
thority and practice. [Bap. Pub. Soc |2.oa] — 
Jeremiah and Eukiel are the latest little volumes 
in the admirably edited Reader's Bible, of which 
Prof. R. G. Moulton is the editor. [Macmillan. 
Each, 50c.] — Religion in Boyhood ^ introduced 
to American readers by the Rev. Endicott Pea- 
body of the Groton School, is the work of an 
English clergyman connected with Pusey House, 
Oxford, and is an uncommonly sensible essay in 
brief, printed with uncommon tasteful ness, and 
warmly to be commended to thoughtful boys 
and to all who have the care of boys. [Dutton. 
75c.] — The first conspicuous feature of the 
forty- six Herald Sermons ^ Second Series, by 
the Rev. George H. Hepworth, of the New 
York Heraldy originally printed in that great 
metropolitan journal, is their brevity ; the forty- 
six requiring but 236 pages, and the sermons 
averaging about five minutes to read, or less. 
But there is thought in them, and feeling, and 
helpfulness, and to minds not partial to religious 
subjects they will minister much truth and com- 
fort along the hard ways of life. [Dutton. 
$1.00.] — In Champions of Christianity Silas 
Farmer has put together a mosaic of testimonies 
from statesmen, scientbts, artists, authors, and 
men of business in behalf of the religion of Jesus 
Christ as set forth in the Bible. [Eaton, 60c.] 
— In Conflict and Conquest the Rev. George C. 
Needham relates the experiences of " a Roman 
Catholic priest in becoming a Protestant.'* 
[Bap. Pub. Soc. 50C.] 



The object of H. A. Guerber's Story of the 
Chosen People is to familiarize the minds of 
children with the bare outlines of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative without partiality or prejudice, 
and it serves that purpose perhaps as well as 
any such paraphrase can. [Am. Book. Co. 60c.] 
— We have Part IX of Jastrow's Dictionary of 
the Targumimt the Talmud and Babli and Yerus- 
halmit and the Midrashic Literature ; a work 
indispensable to the Hebrew scholar. [Putnam. 
I1.25.]— The Bible Readings for Schools, edited 
by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, consist of 
short selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, representing its various classes of litera- 
ture, and serving the very creditable purpose of 
getting the narratives and some of the teachings 
of the Christian Scriptures before the minds of 
the children of the public schools. [Am. Book 
Co. 35c.] — The Helpful Thoughts for Quiet 
Hours compiled and arranged by Sarah F. Day, 
and beautifully printed at the Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, form a sort of scrap-book of religious 
prose and poetry, in short pieces, designed for 
the devotional reading of people who in this 
hurrying age must take their counsel and com- 
fort by the mouthful. The arrangement of the 
ample contents is according to the lines of the 
inner experience. [$1.75] 

The Lectures on Ecclesiastical History delivered 
in Norwich Cathedral, England, are fifteen; their 
subjects are Ignatius and Polycarp, Justin Mar- 
yr and Ircnaeus, Cyprian and Chrysostom, Ter- 
ullian and Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Athanasius, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine, the Church in the Catacombs^ 



and the Apologue of Aristides; their authors 
are Dean Farrar, Canon Meyrick, Prebendary 
Leathes, Professor Ince, Bishop Barry, and 
several other scholars of the English Church 
less well known. The design is good ; the scope 
in many cases is too wide and crowded to be 
covered effectively in a single lecture; and the 
book as a whole suffers in comparison with Dr. 
Farrar's two volumes on the Fathers, for exam- 
ple. [Thomas Whittaker. I2.25.] 

Twenty short, timely, spirited sermons are 
gathered by Dean Hodges of the Cambridge 
Theological School into the volume entitled In 
This Present World; a title which signifies 
their intended relation to living themes. They 
are the products not of a theologian but of a 
student of every- day life, a thinker, a master of 
pithy, striking statement in a journalistic touch, 
a man of warm sympathy with common perplex- 
ities, temptations, and trials. They must have 
attracted attention in delivery ; they will win the 
interest of most readers. But Dean Hodges is 
in danger of being tricked by the sprightliness 
of his pen into a mere effectiveness of statement 
which endangers precision of meaning. [Thomas 
WhitUker. |i.oo.] 

Dr. James Morris Whiton's Reconsiderations 
and Reinforcements are the unlucky number of 
thirteen short essays, probably originally ser- 
mons, addresses from an introspective point of 
view to the Christian life, with some contentions 
against accepted opinions, some originalities of 
thought and expression, and not a little counsel 
and comfort to troubled and burdened minds. 
[Thomas Whittaker. 50c.] 



MAGAZIHES AND BEYIEWS. 

The Century. Several articles in the June 
number touch foremost questions of the hour; 
to begin with, "Queen Victoria." There are a 
number of portraits of her Majesty, with some 
historical matter relating to points of interest in 
her reign. There is an exceedingly interesting 
and finely illustrated composite article upon the 
new Shaw memorial in Boston, dedicated on 
Memorial Day, and its artist- author, the sculp- 
tor St. Gaudens; the engravings accompanying 
this article, exceeding thirty-two in number, re- 
produce many of the artist's most striking de- 
signs, and are engraved with the finest effect. 
There b a fascinating account of a scientific ex- 
ploit recently performed in Athens by a young 
American student of archaeology, who solved 
the mystery of the nail holes in the architrave 
on the Parthenon, connecting them with a clas- 
sic inscription of great historic interest. There 
is also a descriptive paper upon Harvard's 
astronomical observatory in Peru, where our 
friend. Professor Bailey, is now perched at an 
altitude of more than 19,000 feet studying the 
stars. Other articles of exceptional interest are 
upon "Indian Life," **The Assimilation and 
Digestion of Food," ** The Lighthouse Service," 
and "General Grant's Campaigns in Virginia." 

The Atlantic. This magazine has not pre- 
sented a fairer face than that of the pres- 
ent June number, and its contents are abreast 
with many of the vital topics of the hour. Mr. 
Benj. Ide Wheeler treats Greece and the East- 
ern Question with symi)athy in a large and phil- 
osophical way, and with a keen grasp of fhe 
relations between Russia and England and of 
the moral and ethical questions which enter 



into the situation. There is an important arti- 
cle by Albert Shaw upon the problem presented 
by Greater New York, the difficulties and dan- 
gers of which are greater than any municipal 
situation as yet offered in this country. Mr. 
W. P. Trent treats in a thoughtful and beautiful 
spirit some of the tendencies of higher life in 
the South. There is a critical paper on Brune- 
ti^re and his recent visit to our country. Mr. 
Higginson continues his " Cheerful Yesterdays." 
Mr. Torrey takes us on a jaunt among the birds. 
With Mrs. Catherwood we visit the country of 
Joan of Arc — a capital paper, by the way, to 
read along with her romance of that heroine in 
the Century, There is an anonymous review 
of Mr. Sloane's Life of Napoleon^ which we at- 
tribute to Mr. John C. Ropes, and which assigns 
to that great work very much the same rank 
that has been given it in these columns. 

Scribner'8. There are two highly conmiend- 
able articles in the June number — one of them 
an account of college life at Princeton, the other 
a description of the new library of Congress, 
the latter the best that we have seen upon the 
subject, and both of them profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Appletons' Popular Science Monthly. 
The June number is exceptionally strong and 
readable, with a number of features of special 
interest The evolution of the modem heavy 
gun is traced, with illustrations, by Prof. W. Le 
Conte Stevens. President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford University dexterously pricks the bub- 
ble of an Alaskan imposition, in a way to sug- 
gest how many similar impositions have been 
inflicted on credulous people. There is a paper 
of great value on the Racial Development of 
Europe. We are glad to find an account in 
anticipation of the Geologists' Congress which 
is to be held in Russia this summer, under the 
auspices of the Czar, and which some of our 
American scholars are preparing with high ex- 
pectations to attend. And there is much other 
matter which we have not space to particularize. 

The NdVth American Review. There is 
a capital article in tne June number by the 
Marquis of Lome on Queen Victoria's reign, 
the special pohit of which is to bring out the 
important and delicate service rendered to Her 
Majesty by the Prince Consort while he lived, 
m molding her character and habits and shaping 
her private and public life. It b a sweet and 
graceful tribute, and is well worth reading by 
all who are looking into the interior of the 
Victorian reign. 



SOME BITS FBOM MB. BLAOKMOBE. 

Mr. Editor: — 

I have just received a very interesting letter 
from Mr. Blackmore, from which you may pos- 
sibly cull something to "make a note of." Re- 
ferring to that rumor as to his ill health, which 
appeared in the Literary World of May i, a 
copy of which I sent him, he says : 

Who set thoM reports agoii^; about my (supposed) ill 
health I know not, and have not Uken the trouble to con- 
tradict them ; though many good friends have been put to 
the trouble of inquiring where no cause was. Except that 
I cannot walk much, through some sdatk affection or 
muscular degeneration, there has been nothing for a queru- 
lous mortal to groan about all the winter. 

By the way, Mr. B. is not "seventy-five years 
old," as some of the paragraphers make him, 
having been bom in 1825. I try to keep him 
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posted on the general questions of the day in 
which Americans and English are alike inter- 
ested. I send him sundry papers and clippings. 
Returning thanks for all such, he adds : 

I am very glad to find that public opinion doesn't back up 
the ill will of your Senate. Surely anything that tends to 
lessen the chances of a squabble between us should be wel- 
comed, even though there may be a few drawbacks contin- 
gent The greatest calamity mankind could possibly make 
for itself, by its own madness, would be — as it seems to 
roe— a war between England and U. S. A. Our states- 
men are well aware of this; but yours u*m to treat the 
matter far too lightly, and so do your journals, or many of 
them. 

In answer to a question as to the meaning 
and pronunciation of the name of his forth- 
coming book, he says: 

Dariel — the name of perhaps the finest pass on earth, 
through the center of Caucasus — is pronounced, I believe, 
as a tribrach ; 1. /., with all three syllables short. ... I am 
sorry that D. M. & Co. intend to illustrate it, for never yet 
saw I any illustnitions that helped to tell my stories. The 
last number of the tale is to be in the October Blackwo^s 
when the book is to appear I do not know. Although it 
has all been typewritten long ago, I am so dissatisfied with 
the last few chapters that I have rewritten them m(Mre than 
once, and they are not fairly settled now. But I am con- 
vinced more and more that there is a lot of luck, as well as 
skill, in the handling of every line, no less than in the plan 
and formation of the whole. 

Then follow these very interesting sentences : 

Nine people out of ten speak, with happy contempt, of a 
novel as a trumpery concoction. Some man, the other day 
— a leading reviewer — said to me, "Oh, I never care to 
review a novel! A work of history has some interest 
Facts, facts are the things to deal with." I asked him if 
there was any occurrence, or any character in so^alled hb- 
tory, about which opinions diametrically opposite were not 
held by inquirers of equal intelligence ; and I told him that 
I had been an eye-witness of two incidents, reported the 
very tuxt day in the papers, and that I could hardly recog- 
nize either as meant for an account of what I had seen. 
What then of narratives centuries after the events, and 
generally from pens made to fit into some pocket? But for 
generations yet to come fiction will be looked upon as a 
dolly for an infant. 

The foregoing quotations are decidedly Black- 
moresque, as it seems to me, and, like '* Cyrus 
the Younger," when 1 have a good thing I like 
to have my friends enjoy it with me. Hence 
this letter, of which the only good things in it 
are borrowed. c. R. R. 

Middletown Springs^ F/., 

Tuesday J Jum /, i8(/j. 



sense and native ability they are an overmatch 
for their blue grass brethren. There is not a 
mountain county in the State that has not its 
high school for the education of its people. A 
great many have colleges, with able teachers, 
and libraries for the use of the students. The 
literary gentleman is not posted, or he is blind 
to the other side of this subject. If I am not 
mistaken, this part of Kentucky has furnished 
more than one governor and several judges of 
the Court of Appeals, and can boast of some of 
the ablest lawyers in the State. . . . The people 
of this part of Kentucky are patriots ; they are 
liberty-loving people, and we want to say to Mr. 
Fox that when the eagle of American liberty 
has to take its flight from our country it 
will take it from some lofty peak of our own 
mountains. 

Yours very truly, 

BUCKMINSTER McGuiRE. 
BeattyvilUy Ky,^June /, 7^97. 



KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEEKS. 

Editor Literary World: 

Dear Sir : — I have taken the Literary World 
for more than twenty years, and have never had 
occasion to criticise anything in its columns till 
in the last number, May the 29th, there is a quo- 
tation in your New York letter, from a literary 
gentleman by the name of Fox, that needs an- 
swering. He seems to get very indignant at 
being charged with having been born in the 
mountains of Kentucky, and goes on to declare 
what he has been doing in the past to refute the 
charge, and to show the difference between the 
two sections of the State, the blue grass and 
the mountains. . . . 

I think the literary gentleman is off his base 
when he attempts to cast a slur upon us whom 
he calls the mountaineers, and when he insinu- 
ates that the people of this part of Kentucky are 
not as intelligent, as a general rule, as any peo- 
ple in the Union. They will compare favorably 
with other people of the State, and for common 



FOBEION NOTES. 

— The manuscript of the autobiography of 
Lord Nelson is in the market, and to be sold at 
auction by Sotheby of London the present 
season. 

— Dr. George Birkbcck Hill's Johnsonian 
Miscellanies is about ready for publication in 
two volumes, aggregating upwards of a thousand 
pages. The first volume contains his prayers 
and meditations, his account of his childhood, 
a collection of anecdotes, and an essay; the 
second volume is made up of a great variety of 
anecdotes drawn from a wide range of sources. 
Altogether this work promises much of interest 

— England is rejoicing over a special assign- 
ment of 300 copies of Mr. Eyre Crowe's Thack- 
eray^s Haunts and Homes reprinted from Scrib- 
ner*s Magazine, 

— A fifth and supplemental volume b ready 
in London of Mr. Justin McCarthy's History of 
Our Own Times^ covering the period from 1880 
to the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

— Mr. Anthony Hope has been lecturing in 
London on Romance. The gist of his remarks 
would seem to be that "novel" is the generic 
and ** romance " the specific term. 

— Signor Crispi is reported to be engaged on 
hb memoirs, to be published under the title of 
Seventy Years 0/ Italian Life, 

— On the last day of May Sir Henry Irving 
read Tennyson's Becket in the restored Chaper 
House of Canterbury Cathedral. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Macquoid are 
engaged on a series of articles illustrative of the 
countries of Spain, Italy, France, and Germany, 
the pictures being from drawings by Mr. Mac- 
quoid. 

— Mr. George Allen, Mr. Ruskin's publbher, 
has in preparation a new and complete edition of 
Modern Painters^ containing all the text and 
illustrations of the original, together with every- 
thing added in subsequent additions. The 
XlXth and completing number of the Wbe- 
Crane idition de luxe of Spenser's Faerie Queene 
b also ready under the imprint of the same 
publbher. 

— Mrs. Julia Davies of Clifton, near Bristol, 
England, who died a few weeks since, at the 
great age of ninety-four, b believed to be the 
last survivor of the immediate friends of Charles 
Lamb. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son have nearly ready 
The Novels of Charles Dicketu^ a bibliography 
and sketch by E. G. Kitton, a handbook which 
will be appreciated by all lovers of Dickens. 

— ITie Overland Monthly^ publbhed in San 
Francbco, has reduced its price from $3 to %\ 
a year, thus boldly declaring its readiness to 
meet its cheapest Eastern competitors on their 
own ground. 

— The Fleming H. Revell Co. will publish 
immediately Strategic Points in the World's Con- 
quests by John S. Mott, a study of the relation 
of universities and colleges to the progress of 
Chrblianity; and The Culture of Christian Man- 
hoodf a collection of Sunday morning sermons 
preached to the students of Yale University in 
the Battel 1 Chapel by a large company of Amer- 
ican ministers of different religious bodies. 

— James T. White & Co. of New York are 
the publishers of The National Cyclopadia of 
American Biography^ to be completed in twelve 
royal octavo volumes, with upwards of a thou- 
sand portraits in each volume. We have not 
seen the work, but its field b a large and im- 
portant one, and if the preparation of it is 
careful, accurate, thorough, and independent, it 
will certainly meet a distinct want in American 
libraries. 

— Under the title of Stories of Long Ago Miss 
Grace H. Kupfer has re- written about forty of 
the Greek myths and legends in a style suited 
for children of from eight to twelve years of 
age. D. C. Heath & Co. will publbh it. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a new edi- 
tion, under a new title, of a little book by Mrs. 
Ella Higginson. The old title was The Flower 
that Grew in the Sand ; the new one b From 
the Land of the Snow Pearls, Tales of Puget 
Sound, The stories here collected light up the 
far northwest. 

— The Gadfly, a novel by a new author, to 
be bsued shortly by Henry Holt & Co., has its 
scene laid in Italy during the political conspira- 
cies against the Austrians in the first half of the 
present century. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have become the Amer- 
ican publishers of the interesting work entitled 
T7u Outgoing Turk, which was reviewed, as it 
first appeared, under its London imprint a few 
weeks ago, on page 140 of the present volume. 
Those who are reading up the Eastern question, 
and wbh the freshest and clearest light on the 
complicated situation of which Constantinople 
b the center and the Sultan the leading figure, 
should not overlook Mr. Thompson's volume. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for early 
publication Isaiah ; A Study of Chapters I-XII, 
by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University ; 
and will add to their series of booklets The 
SouPs Quest After God, by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

— Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale and her daughter, 
Mbs Dora Read Goodale, have met with very 
serious loss in the destruction of literary work 
and material at the burning of their home in 
Amherst. The pecuniary loss, including books, 
paintings, and household effects, was also a db- 
astrous one. 

— Mr. James Eugene Farmer, whose Essays 
on French History have been well received in 
Parb, has been elected to membership in the 
**Soci^t^ de I'Hbtoire de la Revolution Fran- 
9abe," the president of which society b M. Jules 
Claretie, member of the French Academy. 
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— Mr. R. N. Stephens will soon bring out the 
historical romance, An Enemy to the Kingy based 
upon his drama of the same name, which was 
presented by £. H. Sothern. The book will 
be publbhed by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. of 
Boston. 

— William Doxey of San Francisco announces 
a Guide to San Francisco and Health atid Pleas- 
ure Resorts of Calif ornia^ complete, condse, pleas- 
antly descriptive, and beautifully illustrated ; Idle 
Hours in a Library^ by Professor Hudson, Eng- 
lish literature, Stanford University, consisting of 
three essays: "Samuel Pepys and his Diary,'* 
"London in Shakespeare's Time," and "The 
Novclbts of the Restoration;" and The Missions 
of Calif or nia^ by Laura Bride Powers, the story of 
which is sympathetically told, and their present 
appearance and condition described, amply illus- 
trated and handsomely bound. 

— The Chances of Death and Other Studies in 
Evolution, with which Karl Pearson follows his 
well-known Ethics of Free Thought, published 
some years ago, and the immediate publication 
of which is announced by Edward Arnold, has 
grown from one to two octavo volumes, and 
deals with chance in its various aspects, from 
the chances of death to the so-called games of 
cliance. — Sir Herbert Maxwell, who is a natur- 
alist when he is not a sportsman, has found 
time, while editing ** The Sportsman's Library," 
to produce a volume of "leaves from a field- 
naturalist's note-book," which Mr. Arnold will 
publish immediately under the title, Memories 
of the Months. — Mr. Arnold has imported for 
the American market the biography of Lord 
Cromer, written by H. D. Traill, a suggestive 
title of which would be The British Occupation 
of Egypt. 

— Miss Ethel Reed has done a series of illus- 
trations to a little volume of Japanese sketches 
by Mrs. L. L. Rood, which Stone & Kimball are 
to bring out in the early fall. The demand for 
The Damnation of Theron Ware continues. A 
Woman'* s Courier and Captain facobus are both 
selling more each month than the month before, 
and now Stone & Kimball are about to issue an- 
other book of the same class, by William H. 
Johnson, called The icing's Henchman, dealing 
with the court of Henry of Navarre. 
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Biography. 

Grkat CoMMANDBRS. GcncTBl Gnmt. By James Grant 
Wilson. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

Life of Abby Hoppkr Gibbons. Told Chiefly Through 
Her Correspondence. Edited by Her Daughter, Sarah 
Hopper Emerson. 2 vols, G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.00 

Fiction. 

Th8 Evb of thb Sun. By Edward S. Ellis. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

A Slight Romance. By Edith Leverett Dalton. Dam- 
rell & Upham. 60c. 

Bbyond thb City Gates. A Romance of Old New 
York. By AugusU Campbell Watson. £. P. Dutton & 
Co. >«So 

Thb Third Violbt. By Stephen Crane. D. Appleton 
& Co. >«-oo 

Wbi> to a Lunatic. A Wild, Weird Yam of Love and 
Some Other Things. By Frank W. Hastings. L. W. 
RoweU. 

In thb Tideway. By Flora Annie] SteeL The Mac- 
mUlan Co. $1-2$ 

The Story of Ouvbr Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Condensed tor Home and School Reading by Ella Boyce 
Kirk. Appletons* Home Reading Books. D. Appleton 
&Co. 60c. 

The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. By Herbeit 
D. Ward. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Thb Half-Castb, An Old GoTemess' Tale. By the 
Author of " John Halifax, Gentleman.'* Thomas Whit- 
taker. $100 

The Sun of Saratoga. A Romance of Burgoyne*s 
Surrender. By Joseph A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. 

50C 



My Uncle Barbasson. By Mario Uchard. Trans- 
lated by A. D. Hall. Rand, McNally & Co. 25c. 

A Man's Privilege. By Dora Russell. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 25c. 

Deulah op Harlem. A Story of the New York City 
of Today. By Richard Henry Savage. Rand, McNally 
ft Co. 25c. 

Kebf. a Life-Story in Nine Phases. By Timothy 
Wilfred Coakley. Charles E. Brown & Co. 

History. 

The Fall of the Congo Ababs. By Sidney Langford 
Hinde. Thomas Whittaker. $2.50 

A History of American Literature During the 
Colonial Time. By Moses Coit Tyler. 2 vols. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $5 -00 

The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion. 1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. $l-oo 

The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. L 
llie Bastile. Vol. IL The Constitution. The Macmillan 
Co. 50C. 

The Voyage of the Mayflower. Penned and Pic- 
tured by Blanche McManus. Colonial Monographs. £. 
R. Herrick & Co. $1.25 

Cicero and His Friends. A Study of Roman Society 
in the Time of Caesar. By Gaston Boissier. Translated 
by Adnah David Jones. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $i-75 

Poetry. 

The Lyric Pobms of Robert Hbrrick. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. The Macmillan Co. $1.00 

The Heart of Life. By James Buckham. Copeland 
& Day. 75c. 

Fugitive Lines. By Henry Jerome Stockard. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.00 

Religious. 

The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. As Illustrated by 
the Monuments. A Protest Against the Modem School 
of Old TesUment Criticism. By Dr. Fritz HommeL E. 
ft J. B. Young ft Co. 

Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred 
Wiedemann. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.75 

The Modern Readbr's Bible. Exekiel. Edited by 
Richard G. Moulton. The Macmillan Co. 50c. 

Helpful Thoughts for Quiet Hours. Cominled and 
Arranged by Sarah F. Day. The Pilgrim Press. $1.75 

Science and Politics. 

Dynamic Sociology; or, Applied Social Science as 
Based upon Statical Sociology and the Less Complex 
Sciences. By Lester F. Ward. 2 vols. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

The Liver of Dyspeptics. By Dr. £mile Boix. Trans- 
lated by Paul Richard Brown. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

$2.00 

PouTics IN 1896. An Annual. Edited by Frederick 
Whelen. London : Grant Richards. 

Corporation Finance. A Study of the Principles and 
Methods of the Management of the Finances of Corpora- 
tions in the United States. With Special Reference to the 
Valuation of Corporation Securities. By Thomas L. 
Greene. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25 

TraveL 

In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3*50 

Wild Norway. With Chapters on Spitsbergen, Den- 
mark, etc. By Abel Chapman. Edward Arnold. 

Carprnter's Geographical Readbr. Asia. By 
Frank G. Carpenter. American Book Co. 60c. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Beginnings of Art. By Ernst Grosse. D. Ap- 
pleton ft Co. $1*75 

Industry in England. Historical Outlines. By H. 
de B. Gibbins. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 92.50 

Fanobs Framed in Florentine. By Henry Russell 
Wray. Continenul Pub. Society. 

The Railway Builder. A Handbook for Estimating 
the Cost of American Railway Construction and Equip- 
ment. By William Jasper NicoUs. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

$2.00 

Athletic Sports. By D. A. Sargent. Robert D. 
Wrenn, Edward S. Martin, etc. The Out-of-Door Library. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

Mountain Climbing. By Edward L. Wilson, Edwin 
Lord Weeks, etc The Out-of-Door Library. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. By Caroline 
A. Creevey. Harpers Brothers. $2.50 

The House of Dreams. Dodd, Mead ft Co. $1.25 

After Her Death. The Story of a .Summer. By the 
Author of "The World Beautiful." Roberts Brothers. 

$1.00 

A Key to the Orient. By Mrs. Clapham Pennington. 
J. Selwin Tait ft Sons. ji.25 

Some Masters of Lithography. By Atherton Curtis. 
D. Appleton & Co. $12.00 



lEIN'S BISTORT OF JESUS OF UlkU. 

6 vols. • 

This Important Ltfe of Jeftns now reduced to 
•l.eO |»er vol. 

N. J. BABTLETT ft CO.) 28 Cornklll, Boitoa. 
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THE TBEASUBE OF TEE HUMBLE.* 

TO those who only know Maurice Mae- 
terlinck through his somewhat weari- 
some dramatic interludes, these papers will 
come as a surprise. Nothing more differ- 
ent can be imagined than the treatment of 
the two lines of work — one so pessimistic 



•The Treasure of the Humble, 
linck. Dodd, Mead & Co. |i.a5. 



By Maurice Maeter> 



in idea and so dragging in execution ; the 
other so freshly and subtly suggestive, so 
delicate in touch. 

In these short papers we have Maeter- 
linck's mind at its best, and it is not too 
much to say that the quality of it is ex- 
traordinarily fine and delicate, with some- 
thing about it which reminds one of Amiel, 
but with a robuster quality, a likeness in 
unlikeness. 

Here is one bit from the chapter called 
"On Women," a bit which we find quite 
beautiful : 

With reverence must we draw near to them, 
be they lowly or arrogant, inattentive or lost in 
dreams, be they smiling still or plunged in tears ; 
for they know the things we do not know, and 
have a lamp that we have lost. Their abiding 
place is at the foot itself of the Inevitable, 
whose well-worn paths are visible to them more 
clearly than to us. And thence it is that their 
strange intuitions have come to them, their grav- 
ity at which we wonder ; and we feel that, even 
in their most trifline actions, they are conscious 
of beine upheld by the strong, unerring hands of 
the gods. 

And one other paragraph from "The 
Invisible Goodness:*' 

Those who do not know you, who are merely 
told of your acts of goodness and deeds of love 
— if you be not good according to the invisible 
goodness, these, even, will feel that something 
IS lacking, and they will never be touched in the 
depths of their being. One might almost believe 
that there exists somewhere a place where all is 
weighed in the presence of the spirits, or per- 
haps out yonder, the other skle of the night, a 
reservoir of certitudes whither the silent herd of 
souls flock every morning to slake their thirst. 

This passage is full of exquisite and 
subtle meaning. The same qualities in- 
form the paper called "The Deeper Life," 
to which we ^all the attention of the 
reader. 



BEYOHD THE OITT GATES.* 

THIS i& another of the many stories of 
life on Manhattan Island, after the 
traitorous Duke of York in a time of pro- 
found peace had swooped down from the 
little Dutch settlement and added New 
Netherland to the possessions of England. 
The scene is laid in the old days when 
Wall Street was the boundary of the city 
proper and beyond were the woods and 
pastures, with occasional farmhouses, the 
village of Harlem in the distance, with 
tinkling cow bells, grain fields, and hunt- 
ing grounds in between, and with white 
sails on either river and adown the bay. 
These were also the days of Captain Kidd, 
who was but one of many pirates, only he 
happened to get caught. It was quite easy, 
too, for quarrels and murders to take place 
beyond the city walls (or wooden palisades). 
With such facts for background, together 
with the rich bric-a-brac and costumes from 
the Netherlands, and an endless field for 
adventure in the bay and ocean beyond, 
the author has constructed a fairly good 
story. Frieda Van Dycke is the heroine 



• Beyobd the Oty Gates: A Romance of Old New York. 
By AugusU Campbell Watson. E. P. Duttoo & Co. 



and Adriaen de Witte is the hero, and there 
is an old aunt who does not agree very 
well with her niece, and there is an old 
fellow, named Steenwyck, who gets mur- 
dered. Captain Kidd is seized and there 
is a trial. Adriaen de Witte escapes be- 
yond sea and dies in a soldiers' hospital, 
having been wounded in battle, and Frieda 
is left "under the projecting eaves of the 
low stoep^^ with her hand inside that of 
Morris's, to whom she is wife, they having 
been married in the old Dutch church on 
Garden Street. Settled down on his farm, 
Morris rides in every day to his tea store. 

The story is only an ordinary one, and 
its real value consists in presenting us a 
picture of life in old New York. 

Having read a dozen or so of such 
books, our longing grows and our impa- 
tience increases for the advent of a writer 
who will show us the "storied windows 
richly dight" of eariy Dutch life in the 
new world,/h?w the inside. Stained glass 
windows are much more enjoyable when 
you see them not from the street, but from 
the chancel. 



THE FALL OF THE OOHOO ABABS.* 

THERE seems to be no end to the books 
on Africa. The one before us is a con- 
tribution to the history of the opening of the 
great basin of the Congo. Its author is a 
medical officer, attached to the Belgian 
army, the experiences of an expedition 
with which he has here written; the nar- 
rative belongs to the last six years, and 
relates almost exclusively to the military 
campaign in which the European forces of 
the Congo Free State contended with a 
mass of Mohammedan Arabs for the con- 
trol of the country, and which ended in the 
defeat of the Arabs and the assertion of 
European supremacy. This is the region 
of Central Africa which was made known 
by the explorations and exploits of Stanley, 
and the book places before the mind a sec- 
tion of the course of that mighty river, 
whose navigable waters are destined to 
play so important a part in the opening of 
the interior of Africa to European civili- 
zation. 

The introduction rapidly and concisely 
sketches the progress of the Congo settle- 
ments since 1876, and an excellent map puts 
the entire region traversed distinctly before 
the eye of the reader. 

There is not very much geographical or 
scientific interest in Mr. Hinde's narrative, 
but it contains interesting matter with re- 
gard to the native African people and their 
Mohammedan oppressors, and abounds with 
details which are sure to feed the appetite 
of all survivors of military expeditions, am- 
buscades, skirmishes, and battles. 

The book is not wanting in graphic pic- 



*The Fall of the Congo Arabs. By Sidney Langford 
Hinde. Illustrated. Thomas Whittaker. la. so. 
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tures, which have a completeness by them- 
selves; as, for example, the make-up of a 
great Central- African caravan, the pigmies 
of the Congo forest, of which we have read 
interesting accounts before, and the per- 
sonality and character of such a leader as 
"Tippu Tib.** That of an African forest 
we copy in full: 

There is, despite the myriad difficulties it pre- 
sents at every hand, an element of fascination 
about a tropical forest unlike anything else, 
though perhaps the chief pleasure lies in look- 
ing forward to getting out of it A great silence 
hangs over everything, and seems only greater 
for the extraordmary and often unaccountable 
sounds which breauc in upon it at intervals, 
mingled with those familiar, such as the harsh 
shriek of the toucan, the chatter of an occa- 
sionaJ monkey, or the crash of a falling branch 
or tree. Still, despite all its strange sounds, the 
forest silence is oppressive, and makes itself so 
much felt that the different members of a car- 
avan generally speak in whispers or in low 
tones, and the slightest noise on either side of 
the way will turn instinctively every head. There 
seems a complete absence of life everywhere — 
no whir of insects or twitter of birds; and 
though everywhere but in the forest each blade 
of grass and every inch of soil is teeming with 
life of some sort, here there is no sound or 
movement The dank, heavy smell which per- 
vades everything is unrelieved by other odors, 
or even breezes ; for in a tropical forest a very 
strong wind only can make itself felt There 
are no flowers, and no birds sing. Miles and 
miles of somber greens and browns stretch un- 
relieved by a sinele blossom. Of the life, the 
flower wonders, the brilliance told of tropical 
forests, there is no sien. It has been said that 
these may all be found on the tree-tops, a hun- 
dred feet or more overhead ; but though on sev- 
eral occasions I climbed to the summit of a spur 
of rock rising out of the forest into the sunlight, 
and commanding a full view of the tree-tops, and 
from there watched the great, undulating sea of 
green for hours together, the same monotony of 
color and of sounmessness was above us as in 
the depths below. Every now and then a sol- 
itary toucan or a flcKk of green pigeons would 
pass, but even these were only to be seen in the 
evening or the morning. Here and there, per- 
haps half a mile apart, a tree- top was entirely 
covered with blossoms, usually dead- white in 
hue, and sometimes a tree with scarlet leaves 
gave the effect of flowers in the distance. These 
notes of color were, however, so rare that they 
could hardly be said to relieve the uniformity of 
somber green stretching on everv side as far as 
eye could reach. Camps in a forest are most 
melancholy affairs. Everything is damp, and 
the only wood that will burn is a newly-dead 
log or branch, from which half an inch or an 
inch of the sodden exterior has to be cut away 
first The ordinary cheery signs of camp life are 
absent, and everyone moves about noislessly * 
the many layers of sodden and decaying vegeta- 
tion under foot deadening all sound. Even the 
porters and soldiers lie quietly round the fires, 
and do not laugh and chatter and sing as usual. 

* We have not met in any book on Africa 
with a more plainly-written account of can- 
nibals and cannibalism than we have at the 
hands of Mr. Hinde. The details which he 
recites are ghastly, not to say repulsive, and 
this element of his story some sensitive 
readers will be glad to skip entirely, or at 
least hasten over. Mr. Hinde does not 
spare the colors in painting this corner 
of his picture; and perhaps it is well that 
the reading public should have a distinctive 
and vivid idea of the extent to which, until 
recently, the eating of human flesh has been 
carried on by some of the barbarous tribes 
the interior of the Dark Continent. It 



would seem that cannibalism originated in 
the pangs of hunger and the scarcity of 
other food, but has been promoted by an 
actual taste, and its effects do not appear 
to be altogether brutalizing. 

Some portraits and sketch-plans of forti- 
fied posts and battle grounds embellish Mr. 
Hinde*s volume, and it possesses, as not 
every volume on Africa does, definiteness 
of purpose and a literary method and 
progress. 

Of the importance of the expedition here 
described and of its results upon the prob- 
lem of African civilization there can be no 
question. The success of the Mohammedan 
Arabs against the Europeans would have 
meant a totally different development of the 
interior in the future, and no reader of this 
intelligent and well- written book will lay it 
down without thankfulness that the Cross, 
in name at least, again triumphed over the 
Crescent, and that tlM flag of civilized Eu- 
rope has been firmly planted upon the shores 
of the great African river. 



BU88IAN mSTOBT AND LITEBA- 
TUEB.* 

THIS book, the substance of which was 
first of all given in the form of lectures 
at various institutions in the United States, 
is readable throughout. Its aim is to pre- 
sent a picture of both Russian history and 
Russian literature, and the author acquits 
himself well of this formidable double task. 
In the historical portions of the book the 
figures of John the Terrible, Peter the Great, 
and Catherine the Great stand out distinctly : 
John, 

with his ungainly figure in the monk's floating 
cassock, his aauiline nose, his small and pierc- 
ing eyes, the velvet skull-cap, the bonv fist clench- 
ing the famous iron staff which broke the skull 
of his son, the big cross on his breast, and the 
open Bible on his knees. 

Peter, who, ** always abiding in labor," warns 
his senate, ** I told you not to sleep ; I repeat 
it, don*t sleep, and once again don*t sleep,*' 
and passes an edict compelling women to 
participate in social gayeties ; and Catherine, 
authoress herself and patron of literature, 
under whom ** no Russian ever went abroad 
without paying his tribute of personal re- 
spect to Voltaire,*' who herself has said that 
"no great man ever lived who did not pos- 
sess an inexhaustible supply of gayety." An 
instance of the sound historical judgment of 
the author is to be found in his treatment 
of the Holy Alliance, one of whose aims is 
well said to be the prevention of civil revo- 
lution or a ** warrant of inner security." 

In the parts of the book dealing with 
the intellectual growth of Russia we find 
clear and striking portraits of the great 
and placid Poushkin, the scornful Gogol, 
the storm-driven Lermontov, and the fa- 
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mous writers of our own time. The obsti- 
nate opposition of the clergy to learning 
during the reign of Tsar Alexis is well il- 
lustrated by their spiritual precept, " Abom- 
inable before God is he who likes geom- 
etry." Interesting facts, too, are told about 
the literary enthusiasms of the first half of 
the present century, the " twenties and for- 
ties," as they are called. " A man," writes 
Pypin, in a work which surely ought to be 
translated in full, 

who went out for a walk in the park was going 
out in order to enjoy the pantheistic feeling of 
unity with the cosmos ; if he met a soldier or a 
loquacious woman of the people the philosopher 
did not simply enter into conversation with them ; 
he determined the national substance in its im- 
mediate or accidental appearance. 

Gogol's Evenings on a Farm Near Di- 
kanka must be a most unusual book. ** I 
have been told," writes Poushkin, "that 
when the editor entered the printing office 
he found the compositors bursting with 
laughter." Poushkin was a critic as well 
as a poet. As early as 1825 he, using 
French, the court language of the day, 
remarks of Byron : " Ce Byron n'a jamais 
congu qu'un seul caract^re — c'est le sien." 
" Pictures " the work is called, and no term 
could better describe its points of excel- 
lence. From authors of whom the West- 
em world even yet knows but little a ' 
larger supply of extracts would have been 
welcome. 

Some trifling slips and oddities of expres- 
sion have crept into the text The date of 
the emancipation of the serfs, rightly given 
as 1861 on pages 55, 236, and 244, is inad- 
vertently said to be 1862 on page 26. The 
historical present and the regular past tense 
are both used in the narrative somewhat 
capriciously. '* Innovations," it is said, 
"opened the door to torrents of real life," 
"opinions do not agree in their judgments," 
"liberal tendencies had unbridled imagina- 
tions," "hold an uninterrupted thread of 
events,^' "we might characterize the two 
directions by saying thus," "such was the 
field on which popular creative forces ex- 
ercised themselves, and such were the 
plants this field produced." " For the Eu- 
ropean nations, which have followed the 
universal, the physical law (1. /., the direc- 
tion of the sun), the westward direction 
has always been a source of mental growth, 
whereas the opposite tendency led to a field 
of sharing," is a sentence obscure in its 
wording and dubious in its implied prin- 
ciple. 

When Prince Wolkonsky turns, as, how- 
ever, he seldom does, from his delineation 
of historical and literary life, to discuss the 
principles of art in general, he propounds 
a doubtful doctrine. " Art," he says, " trans- 
plants human passions and human sufferings 
from life into a world of fiction " (page ZZ) ; 
*the integrity of the historian's judgment, 
can be corrupted at its root by sesthetical 
considerations (page 89). In these sentences 
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poetry and history, beauty and truth, are set 
in opposition. Hence, the author thinks it 
to be the glory of the poet Poushkin that 
he has no opinions, and in the ardor of his 
own political convictions treats too scantly 
the artistic greatness of the modern novel- 
ists, TourgenieflF and Tolstoi. But the 
glimpses we get from Prince WoIkonsky*s 
pages are singularly captivating, and his 
book will in no way diminish the zeal with 
which we have for some time been examin- 
ing everything that tells us of Russia. 



SOME MASTERS OF LITHOaBAFET * 

AN edition of only seven hundred and 
^ fifty copies has been printed of this 
handsome illustrated quarto, which at this 
season of the year seems a book bom out 
of due time. We should expect rather to 
find it among the more important holiday 
publications, and to reserve for it a con- 
spicuous place in the columns of our Christ- 
mas number. But here it surely is at the 
advent of summer. 

Mr. Curtis*s object is to say a kind, a 
just, and a deserved word for the art of 
lithography, which, if in its purest state 
not a lost art, is one at least somewhat 
displaced by newer devices and processes 
of mechanical illustration. Yet lithography, 
urges Mr. Curtis, "has in it resources pecul- 
iar to itself." 

Unlike the various copper-plate mediums, it 
is easily learned by any one who has a 
knowle(c(ge of drawing. £tching, burin-engrav- 
ing, mezzotint, all require long practice for 
one to master successfully their mechanical 
details; lithography can tie made use of at 
once by any one who is able to draw on 
paper with crayon or charcoal. Some of its 
methods, such as laying an even tone with 
flannel or stump, require a little experience; 
but, generally speaking, a man who can do 
good work with a crayon on paper can produce 
a successful drawing on stone with no previous 
practice. 

From this point of view Mr. Curtis pro- 
ceeds to give in the one hundred and eighty 
pages of his work an idea of the best pro- 
ductions of a selected number of artist- 
lithographers, among whom we think Ga- 
varni easily holds the preeminence with 
his inimitable portraits and figures, which 
have a delightful individuality, and a 
strength and truthfulness which fasten 
them upon the memory. We carry with 
us impressions of some of Gavami*s plates 
made upon the mind*s eye more than forty 
years ago, which are still as vivid and pleas- 
ing as the day they were made. 

With Gavarni are associated in this gal- 
lery of masters Senefelder of Prague, the 
inventor of the process, G^ricault, Boning- 
ton, Harding, Isabey, Calame, Delacroix, 
Daumier, Charlet, Dev^ria, and Raffet; and 
most of the artists are represented by two 
examples of their work, Raffet by three, and 
Gavarni by four. There are, in all, upwards 



of twenty plates, each occupying a full page, 
and marked by great variety of subject. 

Curiously enough, Seoefelder*s discovery 
was made almost by accident while he was 
engaged in etching, but not until he had 
made more than a thousand unsuccessful 
attempts did he secure the result he was 
after. This was in 1798. Since his death 
a few improvements have been made in the 
art, but in all essential details it remains as 
he left it. Like most other inventors, Sene- 
felder lived to see the fruits of his genius 
reaped abundantly by others, while he died 
in 1834 a pensioner of the Bavarian govern- 
ment. 

A year before this Gavarni was regularly 
at work on the Charivari^ the Punch of 
Paris, in which paper were published most 
of the lithographs which represented his 
first manner, more than a thousand of them 
in all. 

The publishers ha^ produced Mr. Cur- 
tis^s treatise in a style of great elegance. 
The size, the large tjrpe, the broad margins, 
the heavy, hand-made paper, the rubricated 
title, the ornate binding, and last, but by no 
means least, the illustrative plates, combine 
to give this book distinction, if not a fore- 
most place among the publications of the 
spring. .^____ 

MARTHA WASHnraxoN * 

So much has already been said about 
Lady Washington that one is disposed 
to be lenient toward her present biogra- 
pher, Anne HolKngsworth Wharton, in view 
of the trifling incidents and insignificant 
names which fill many of her pages. If 
uniformity of size with the other volumes 
in this series of "Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times " were requisite, prob- 
ably she could not have done otherwise. 

Certainly the book is interesting, and pre- 
sents a clear idea of the simplicity, dignity, 
domesticity, and wifely admiration of the 
President's wife.,. The stories indicating 
this last virtue are droll, as, when her girl 
guests, neglecting to change their dress 
for the family dinner, were anxious to do 
so on the arrival of some French officers, 
she objected, saying: **No, remain as you 
are ; what is good enough for General Wash- 
ington is good enough for any guest of his.** 
No one again ever gave similar offense. 

Mrs. Washington's family affections rank 
next in strength to her appreciation of her 
husband's dignities. Her letters mention 
frequent gifts to her relatives, and are 
written with the worst spelling and punc- 
tuation that it is hoped any lady of station 
ever contrived. No wonder her husband 
often wrote for her, and that she herself 
destroyed her letters to him, but unfortu- 
nately also most of those he wrote her. A 
facsimile is given of her letter to Congress, 
concerning the removal of Washington's re- 
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mains to the capital, which has lately been 
discovered. 

The authoress has searched diligently for 
her material and gives much original matter 
compiled from recollections and letters of 
Lady Washington's contemporaries. The 
book is, in fact, a lively picture of the 
social life of those days. Its dinners, 
when a shad costing I3.00 was banished 
from the table; its dresses; its coaches 
and horses (which some applauded and 
against which others inveighed); its rou- 
tine of etiquette; its theaters and balls; 
its economies and brave spirit at Valley 
Forge; all this and much more is well set 
forth. The "F. F. V.," as they still like 
to call themselves, as well as their fellows 
of Philadelphia and New York, will rejoice 
at the admiring epithets attached to their 
names, as they figure in these scenes, 
which imagination as well as fact sets 
forth, for such phrases as "We seem to 
see," •* It must have been," etc., constantly 
occur. 

Miss Wharton doubts Mr. Lodge's state- 
ment that the President was married at St. 
Peter's Church, and finds no fault with his 
mother, as does Mr. Ford. She even speaks 
favorably of the mother's reply to her son, 
loaning him the use of her carriage at his 
request, on condition it should be returned 
to her, a petty insult to his generosity to 
her, as it seems to us. The biographer 
also represents Lady Washington as a bet- 
ter housekeeper than does Mr. Ford. If she 
were as notable as Miss Wharton thinks, 
why should the President have attended to 
so many household details ? She upheld his 
patriotism, received his guests well, made 
no wrong remarks, and was an excellent 
woman — who leaned on her husband, and 
he the President. Further, the present 
book makes no reference to the small 
delinquencies or annoyances from which 
Washington suffered through his step-chil- 
dren, to which at least allusion should have 
been made. 

It is invidious to refer to the style of a 
narrative so difficult to have written under 
any circumstances. Yet there is more ease 
of movement toward its end than at the 
beginning, where in two instances at least 
there is evident repetition. No one with 
less knowledge of colonial customs thair 
Miss Wharton possesses could have given 
such an interesting life to the public, 
which worthily ranks with others in the 
same series. 
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PRESIDENT STUETEVAITP.* 

THERE is no better standard by which 
to measure the marvelous advance of 
our country during the present century, ma- 
terially, intellectually, and spiritually, espe- 
cially during the last two generations, than 
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a book like this, the autobiography of a man 
whose life lies parallel with almost the whole 
course of that advance, and who touched it 
at important points all the way along. Well 
do we remember the commanding form, the 
rugged intellect, and the stirring eloquence 
of President Sturtevant of Illinois College in 
the days when he was at his prime. Those 
were the days of the first National Council 
of Congregational Churches, when the great 
denomination to which he belonged was con- 
solidating itself, gathering its resources, and 
shaping its policy for the new era ensuing 
upon the conclusion of the Civil War. It 
is a public service for such a man to leave 
such a record of such a life, and the future 
historian of the United States will turn with 
eagerness and thankfulness to every narra- 
tive like this, throwing so much light as it 
does upon the details of social develop- 
ment, and furnishing such masses of local 
color for the historic panorama of the past 
seventy years. 

A few words will set the gist of this book 
before the reader. There is, to begin with, 
the picture of childhood and early training 
under the meager conditions furnished by 
a small town in Litchfield County, Conn. 
There is, next, the vivid and striking ac- 
count of what it meant to journey to Ohio 
in the days when the stage coach and the 
canal were the only ways of locomotion 
across New York State. Then follow in 
succession the scenes attending the inter- 
esting settlement of that part of Ohio known 
as the Western Reserve ; life at Yale College 
in the twenties; theological training under 
the famous Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor of New 
Haven, whose controversies with Dr. Tyler 
of Windsor furnished one of the sensations 
of the day; and the migration to the then 
far western point of Jacksonville, in Illinois, 
where young Sturtevant laid the foundations^ 
in feebleness, but in faith, of one of those 
«* Western colleges " which have exerted such 
a powerful influence in the development of 
the national character and in the shaping of 
the national life. 

The author of this autobiography has but 
lately died at the advanced age of eighty 
years, and it seems incredible that he, even 
a man of that age, could have remembered 
the times when Chicago was unknown; when 
the site of Bufikilo was a level waste ; when 
Cincinnati was only a promising town with 
a population of but 25,000, and when the 
journey eastward from the far West had to 
be made by boat and wagon to Cumberland, 
Md., where the first connection was made 
with the railway system of the country. All 
the numerous developments which now span 
our continent with the iron track, crowd it 
with cities, dot it with palatial hotels, and 
illuminate it with colleges and schools, have 
been accomplished within the space of a 
single lifetime, with which we were yester- 
day in companionship. In the pages of this 
book one can walk, as it were, the whole 



length of the pathway which the nation has 
pursued from its childhood to its present 
stature. 

Among the interesting chapters in this 
autobiography are those which describe 
the intimacy with the various members of 
the famous Beecher family in their vigor- 
ous days ; the rise of Abolitionism and the 
approach of the war; the formation of the 
Republican party; the forensic duels be- 
tween Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas; the hardships incident to what 
was then life upon the frontier; the trials 
and vicissitudes attending the foundation 
of a college among the people of the back- 
woods; the romance of the log cabin, the 
schoolhouse, the meeting house, and the 
circuit preacher; and a missionary visit to 
England in political interests during the 
progress of the war. 

We began the reading of this book in a 
sense of duty ; we have finished it with the 
feeling of having been made familiar with 
a lofty character, a truly great and noble 
life, and a public service of exceptional 
distinction. 



THE SULTAH AID HIS 8ITBJE0TS « 

THE situation in the East certainly does 
not seem less serious as we take up 
the pen to write of Mr. Davey^s book ; the 
strain seems to be a little more tense than 
ever; the outlook for Greece is still criti- 
cal; the Turk is getting impatient, if not 
angry; the powers are still looking on, 
with their hands in their pockets; the 
Provinces are restless, and the future of 
Hellas and its appurtenances seems very 
uncertain. 

Under these circumstances everything 
that throws light upon the scene of the 
struggle and upon the elements of the prob- 
lem is most welcome. We have lately 
referred twice to Mr. Thompson's interest- 
ing work on The Outgoing Turk^ and in Mr. 
Davey's two volumes on The Sultan and 
His Subjects we have from a different point 
of view, and upon a different part of the 
subject, a contribution of value to our 
means of knowledge. It does not seem 
very long since we received and com- 
mended the valuable work of our own Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor of Amherst College. In 
some respects this of Mr. Davey's resem- 
bles that of Mr. Grosvenor's, but there is 
this difference, that it is written by an Eng- 
lishman, and there is the further difference 
of exhibiting a somewhat more intimate 
acquaintance with Turkish character and 
life. It is certainly the embodiment of 
thorough research, patient study, and care- 
ful thought. It assembles the testimony of 
a long list of authors, Latin, French, Italian, 
and English. It is not particularly descrip- 
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tive of topography and scenery, though it 
does give ideas of Constantinople, and of 
the stage upon which the great drama of 
the East has been enacted for centuries, and 
still awaits its catastrophe. 

Mr. Davey's purpose has been not so 
much to picture outward objects as to ana- 
lyze inward conditions, to trace subtle 
causes, and to admit the reader to the back- 
ground of the great and solemn pageant, 
with all those mysteries, and those hoiTors, 
actual or suggested, upon which the civil- 
ized world has been looking for so long. 
He begins with an elaborate essay in many 
chapters upon the Sultan and his political 
and religious associates, his family and his 
habits of life. Following this we have in 
succession studies of the religion of Moham- 
med, its successes and its failures; of the 
Turk of today, and the leaders of the court, 
of Sancta Sophia, with its magnificent and 
mysterious beauty, and then by turns of the 
Christians in Constantinople, the Greeks, 
the Armenians, and the Jews. There is 
also a visit to Brusa, on the Asiatic shore, 
to Eyub Sultan, a sacred village, and a sort 
of stronghold of the Turks of the old 
school ; and there are saunterings along the 
famous historic walls of Constantinople, and 
through the devious and dirty ways of Stam- 
boul. It is pleasant to find a just tribute 
to Roberts College, beautiful in its situa- 
tion on the Bosphorus, and to the noble 
work of Dr. Hamlin and Dr. Washburn. 
There is at the close a useful chrono- 
logical list of emperors, empresses, and 
sultans, from the time of Constantine the 
Great, and a number of valuable notes are 
collected in an appendix, one of which is 
upon that most interesting and unique fea- 
ture, the dogs of Constantinople. A fron- 
tispiece, a plan, and a map are the only 
illustrations. 

In reading Mr. Davey's work we have 
been impressed with the thoroughness of 
his acquaintance with his subject at first 
hand, with the constant care with which he 
has gone over the ground, political, social, 
ethical, and economic, and with the justice 
and sympathy with which he has treated a 
personality and a character which at this 
distance are to many of us obnoxious and 
repulsive. While there is no evidence of 
special pleading, no indication whatever 
that the author holds a brief for a prisoner 
at the bar, no mark of anything but absolute 
independence; and while there are abun- 
dant proofs that he has enjoyed unusual 
facilities for seeing Turkish life behind the 
scenes, it is also certain that in many ways 
his report is more favorable than some of 
us may be prepared to accept; and his two 
thoughtful, intelligent, and exceedingly 
readable volumes must be accepted, along 
with Professor Grosvenor's, as demonstrat- 
ing that there is a side to the Sultan and 
his people which is not commonly turned 
to our view, and which must be taken into 
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account before a just verdict can be 
rendered. 

MINOK H0TI0E8. 

The Voyage of the Mayflower. 
The Voyage of the Mayflower. Penned and 
Pictured by Blanche McManus. [E. R. Mer- 
rick & Co.] This is the first of " A Series of 
Colonial Monographs " in which **some of the 
most interesting, important, and decisive events 
which led up to the foundation of the American 
republic ** are to be presented with type and 
picture in short compass. The initial number 
bound in light blue and stamped in silver, 8) z 6 
inches in size, with seventy- two pages, silver top 
and uncut leaves, is now before us. Each page 
has about four inches of text surmounted by a 
picture in black and white across the top of the 
page. The artistic part b spirited, condensing 
within the limit of space the characteristics of 
the story told in the text. Altogether the idea 
is good and is attractively carried out. Never- 
theless, since the " apologia ** and introduction 
both lay stress upon correctness of fact, the 
author and publisher will do well to have the 
manuscript of future books in this series read 
by experts, for there are in this work more 
errors than there need be. On the title-page 
Mrs. Hemans's imaginary "rock- bound coast'* 
is reproduced, the Mayflower sailing toward those 
"beetling cliffs" which exist in rhetoric but not 
in fact. The author does not seem to be clear 
on the difference between the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims, and is astray on several points, making 
the Separatists the progenitors of the Puritans. 
Nor were the Separatists a strong sect as early 
*s 1575, nor was Brewster "finally ordained'* 
pastor of the Pilgrims. There are such slips 
which might have been corrected to advantage 
in both the text and picture; but, apart from 
these criticisms, the work is creditable both in 
conception and execution, and with a little care 
the succeeding books may be made unexcep- 
tional. ^ , « „ 
Samuel Sewall. 

Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In, 
By the Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. [De Wolfe, 
Fiske ft Co.] Here is a book that will be wel- 
comed by every student of New England history, 
and cannot fail of interesting the general reader. 
The author has done what it is strange some one 
has not done before — taken the garrulous Diary 
of Samuel Sewall and brought the more interest- 
ing portions under appropriate headings, and ac- 
companied these excerpts with a running com- 
mentary, always bright, and sometimes actually 
necessary to an understanding of the text. He 
fittingly prefixes several chapters on the genesis 
of that anomalous individual, at once martyr 
and persecutor for conscience's sake, the New 
England Puritan. The author's sympathies are 
plainly with hb subject, but he writes with judg- 
ment and dbcrimination, shedding much light 
on the dark places of this interesting problem of 
hbtory. By his researches in the Diary he has 
amply demonstrated one thing — whatever were 
the confines of the world for the average Puritan, 
the world that Mr. Samuel Sewall knew was a 
pretty good-sized one, with plenty to eat, drink, 
wear, and give away. The author's remark that 
Sewall weighed too much to make a typical Pur- 
itan b not without point. At any rate, he knew 
a good deal of the life about him, and frankly 



tells us nearly all he knew, sometimes revealing 
things that were better concealed. Hb Diary, 
extending from 1673 ^o I729> i^ "^^^^ valuable 
in the study of Puritan sociology, and we cannot 
conceive of a more profitable task than Mr. 
Chamberlain set himself in thb work, which he 
has done so welL If it were nothing more, it 
would be an interesting commentary on the mol- 
lifying influence of time, to find this Epbcopal 
clergyman doing ample justice to one who hated 
Epbcopacy and the Book of Common Prayer. 

After Her Death. 
It b to the death of Kate Field on the Iskmd 
of Samoa many months since that thb little vol- 
ume by Lilian Whiting presumably refers. They 
were friends in the romantic, intense, passionate 
sense with which some women invest friendship, 
and only the evident sincerity of the love and 
the grief saves the book from being counted as 
unreal, exaggerated, and hysterical. Mbs Whit- 
ing evidently accepts all the beliefs and doctrines 
of the "spooksome" school; she has "thrills," 
premonitions, admonitibns, and electrical inti- 
mations; and is conscious of telepathic com- 
munication with the unseen world, and of mes- 
sages and Orphic hints heard but inaudible. 
She claims that after her return from Europe 
(when the news of her friend's death reached 
her) a series of interviews took place through 
the medium of a "Boston psychic," the result 
of which was "a conviction that the phenomena 
which occurred through her were inexplicable on 
any other theory than that of communication 
from the life beyond." Most of these commu- 
nications were of a nature too personal and pri- 
vate to be reported, it would seem; the public 
are only permitted to hear a few trivialities such 
as ''The sensation of riding through the air b 
delicious! " We are not able to feel that Miss 
Whiting proves her point. There b the dif- 
ficulty usual in such cases that the important 
things whbpered by the spirit are too impor- 
tant for repetition, and the other things too un- 
important to be worth repeating. All rests on 
the word of the recipient of these heavenly utter- 
ances, and her power to hnpress her credulities 
on people less affected by excitement and who 
stand farther away from the point of contact. 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.00.] 

The Place of Death in Evolution. 

These papers by the Rev. Newman Smyth of 
New Haven are full of deep and beautiful sug- 
gestions. They do not deal with death from 
the religious standpoint, as a necessary door of 
entrance into immortality, but with death as the 
servant and helpmeet of life, part of tfie endless 
and benignant evolution : 

When will death cease to reign? When life 
can go on better without death, but not till then. 
God will keep no servant in hb house when the 
service is no longer required for his household. 
The economv of the creation dbmisses useless 
servants. Tne goodness of the Lord of all will 
put a stop to death also, when he can do no more 
good through it. 

To teach men that death is not the most awful 
of evils, but a beneficent and helpful link in the 
chain of life, that it b not an end but an inci- 
dent, not an interruption and a wrong but one 
of God's blessed helps, is to cast the light of 
hope into the soul's darkest corner. We grate- 
fully recognize a new word of cheer »- that al- 
though " the one regnant, radiant fact of nature 
b life, death enters and follows as a servant for 
life's take." [Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.25.] 



BULBS FOB A WIFE. 

From the Romance of Isabel Lady Burton, 

1. Let vour husband find in you a companion, 
friend, ana advber, and confidante^ that he may 
miss nothing at home ; and let him find in the 
wife what he and many other men fancy b only 
to be found in a mistress, that he may seek noth- 
ing out of his home. 

2. Be a careful nurse when he b ailing, that 
he may never be m low spirits about hb health 
without a serious cause. 

3. Make his home snuff. If it be ever so 
small and poor, there can always be a certain chic 
about it. Men are always ashamed of a ix>vertv- 
stricken home, and therefore prefer the cluo. 
Attend much to his creature comforts; allow 
smokine or anjrthing ebe; for if you do not, 
somebody else will. Make it yourself cheerful 
and attractive, and draw relations and intimates 
about him, and the style of society (literati) that 
suits him. ... 

4. Improve and educate vourself'in every way, 
that you may enter into his pursuits ana keep 
pace with the times. . . . 

5. Be prepared at any moment to follow him 
at an hour's notice and rough it like a man. 

6. Do not try to hide your affection for him, 
but let him see and feel it in every action. 
Never refuse him anything he asks. Ol^erve 
a certain amount of reserve and delicacy before 
him. Keep up the honeymoon romance, whether 
at home or in the desert. At the same time do 
not make prudish bothers, which only disgust 
and are not true modesty. Do not make the mb- 
take of neglecting your personal appearance, but 
try to look well and dress well to please hb eye. 

7. Perpetually work up hb interest with the 
world, whether for publishing or for appoint- 
ments. Let him feel, when he has to go away, 
that he leaves a second self in charge of hb 
affairs at home; so that if sometimes he is 
obliged to leave you behind, he may have noth- 
ing of anxie^ on his mind. Take an interest in 
evervthing that interests him. To be compan- 
ionable a woman must learn what interests her 
husband ; and if it b only planting turnips, she 
must trv to understand turnips. 

8. ^fever confide your domestic affairs to 
your female friends. 

9. Hide hb faults from every one^ and back 
him up through every difficulty and trouble. . . . 

10. Never permit any one to speak disrespect- 
fully of him before you ; and if any one does, no 
matter how difficult, leave the room. Never 
permit any one to tell you anything about him, 
especially of hb conduct with regard to other 
women. Never hurt hb feelings by a rude re- 
mark or jest. Never answer when he finds fault ; 
and never reproach him when he b in the wrong, 
especially when he tells you ofit^ nor take advan- 
tage of it when you are angry; and always keep 
hb heart up when he has made a failure. 

11. Keep all disagreements for your own room, 
and never let others find them out. 

12. Never ask him not to do anything — for 
instance, with regard to visiting other women or 
any one you particularly dislike ; trust him, and 
tell him everything, except another person's 
secret. 

13. Do not bother him with religious talk, be 
religious yourself and give good example, take 
life seriously and earnestly, pray for and procure 
pravers for him, and do sdl you can for him 
without hb knowing it, and let all your life be 
something that will win mercy from God for 
him. You might try to say a I'ittle prayer with 
him every nignt before laying \sic\ down to 
sleep, and gently draw him to be good to the 
poor and more gentle and forbearing to others. 

14. Cultivate your own good health, spirits, 
and nerves, ... to enable you to carry out your 
mission. 

15. Never open hb letters, nor appear inquisi- 
tive about anything he does not volunteer to tell 
you. 

16. Never interfere between him and his fam- 
ily ; encourage their being with him, and forward 
everything he wishes to do for them, and treat 
them in every respect (as far as they will let you) 
as if they were your own. 

17. Keep everything going, and let nothing 
ever be at a standstilll. . . . 
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The public owns lU public librmry. This fact 
•beds mttcb llgbt on the question of public li- 
brary manecemeat. It meana that tbe public li- 
brary must be fitted to public needs. It must suit 
its coaBmualty. It muat do the maximum of work 
at tbe miaimum of eicpease. It must be an econom- 
ical edocatloaal auichine. It must give pleasure, 
for only where pleasure is is any profit taken. It 
must change in Its manner of administration with 
the new time, the new relations of books to men 
and of men to books. It need not altogether forget 
the bookworm or the belated historian, and it can 
take note here and there of the lover of the dodos 
and the freaks among printed things. But its prime 
purpose Is to place the right books In the proper 
hands, to get more joyful and wise thoughts into 
the minds of Its owners. The means of its support 
are taken by force from the pockets of the compe- 
tent and provident. This fact should never be lost 
sight of. It Uves In a measure by the sword. It can 
justify Itself In this manner of securing Its support 
only by putting Into practice the familiar theory 
that the State, would it insure its own continuance* 
must see that all Its dtisens have access to the 
stores. In books, of knowledge and wisdom. It must 
be open to Its public ; it must Invite its public ; it 
must attract its public ; It must please Its public — 
all to the end that It may educate iu public. —John 
Cotton Dana : Ap^ttni Pcpmhtr Science Mpntkly, 



«*« The silent but sure forces of nature, guided 
and furthered by the artist's eye and the touch of 
good taste, have gradually converted the Long- 
fellow Memorial Park in Cambridge into the 
beginnings of a reality; and the pretty space, 
accented by its posts and terraces of stone, and 
softened by shrubbery and foliage, has become 
one of the points of interest, and gives promise 
of becoming one of the attractions, of the univer- 
sity tows upon the Charles. The old house still 
stands facing it, and the vista opens more beaa< 
tifuUy than ever across the river to the hills 
beyond. 

«%The growth of the Longfellow Memorial 
Park has doubtless had something to do with 
the awakening of interest in the kindred project 
of a Lowell Memorial Park, the undertaking of 
which b now in hand, with success conditional 
upon the raising by private subscription of a 
part of the fund necessary for the purchase of 
the designated portion of Elmwood, the old 
Lowell homestead. The plan has the sanction, 
we believe, of both the Cambridge and the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commissioners, and if carried 
out will not only preserve for public enjoyment 
a part of Elmwood, but add materially to the 
charm and variety of the park system which is 
now tying around Boston a cordon of beautiful 
boulevards and pleasure-ground reserves. If, 
among our readers at a dbtance, there are ad- 
mirers of Lowell who would like to join in this 
effort to perpetuate his name on the spot where 
he had so long his home, we shall be pleased to 
receive their subscriptions and to turn them over 
to the treasurer of the fund. We understand 
that something like #35,000 In all is needed, and 
that nearly two- thirds of that amount has been 
secured. 



«% The movement in England to erect a fit- 
ting memorial of Robert Louis Stevenson is 
gathering force and taking shape. The place 
proposed is Edinburgh, and the form a statue, 
bust, or medallion. No exception can be taken 
to the place, for Edinburgh was Stevenson's 
birthplace, and that city and its environs afford 
the scenes of some of his most powerful fiction. 
A circular, setting forth the desire of the pro- 
jectors, is now on its way to some 17,000 indi- 
viduals in Great Britain, its colonies, and the 
United States of America, and a prompt and 
generous response to the committee's appeal is 
confidently expected. About ;f 140 lias already 
been subscribed. 

»%The " Rules for a Wife," which we extract 
from the Romance of Isabel Lady Burton in an- 
other column, and which are the rules she 
literally made herself, wrote out, and laid down 
for her own guidance with her own somewhat 
erratic and wayward husband, will be read with 
interest by a good many people of both sexes. 
If to some they smack a little too much of 
the subjection of woman and the sovereignty 
of man, to other minds more penetrating and 
acute they will signify the tact and adroitness 
which conquer while seemitig to surrender. 
And we cannot doubt that many a wife would 
find a remedy for domestic difficulties which she 
does not like to speak of, hardly to acknowledge, 
by putting into practice some of these very shrewd 
precepts. But all the same we must admit that 
a code of "Rules for My Guidance as a Hus- 
band" are alike in order, and we suggest that 
some of our conscientious and sharp-witted 
readers of the male persuasion draw up one. 
We will be happy to publish it if it is as good 
as the code composed by Lady Burton. 

«*« Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman hopes thb 
year or next, according as the state of the 
plague in India may admit, to make a trip of 
several weeks' duration, with tents, coolies, and 
Tirolian guides into Sikkim, a province which 
lies between Tibet and Nepal. The expedition, 
if carried out, will include vbits to the interest- 
ing Tibetan Lama monasteries, and skirt the 
glaciers of Kinchinjanga, the third highest Him- 
alayan peak, of 28,150 feet Mrs. Workman, of 
whose Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia with her 
husband we have just spoken, not only climbed 
last season the Matterhorn, but also the Riff el- 
horn from the glacier side, and the Zinal- Roth- 
horn, the latter a difiicult and hazardous achieve- 
ment ; and in 1892 ascended Mont Blanc with a 
single guide and a porter. She may well essay 
the Himalayas. 

«*«The story which it takes pages of the re- 
views to outline, and the. fullness of which it 
would require volumes to contain — namely, that 
of the length and breadth of Englbh literature 
in the Victorian Age — the readers of the Lit- 
erary World will hardly expect to find even 
hinted at in the limited columns of thb journal. 
Comparisons are odious, yet the product of the 
Victorian Age in thb department will inevitably 
be compared with that of the Elizabethan and 
other great periods in English history ; but the 
Victorian literature will stand by itself, even 
though it can hardly be measured by any 
standards that can be brought to bear upon 
it. Tennyson, the Brownings, Carlyle, Macau- 
lay, Dickens, Thackeray, Ruskin, Arnold, Mor- 
rb, Swinburne, George Eliot, the Rossettis, 
Kingsley, the Brontes, Trollope, Collins, Reade, 



Hardy, Black, Blackmore, Meredith, Stevenson ; 
it is a brilliant list, even though it does not hold 
the confessedly greatest names. But it is glori- 
ous enough for one reign, sixty years long though 
that reign be. 

»*«The " Chicago School of Novelbts,*' who- 
ever they may be, have actually had opened for 
them in London a publbhing house, under the 
business style of John & Horace Cowley, whose 
ofiice will be found in Arundel Street, just off 
the busy Strand. From thb office b to bsue 
thb month the first number of an organ of thb 
" school," to be called The Philistine. The first 
novels to be published by the Messrs. Cowley 
are from the pens of Mr. Stanley Waterloo, Mr. 
Opie Read, and Mr. Percival Pollard. 

«*«Mr. Anthony Hope has often seen it 
stated, he says, that such and such a book b 
"readable, but not literature." Thb discrim- 
ination has stirred his ambition, he remarks, to 
*' write some day a volume which shall be liter- 
ature, but not readable." The announcement 
of this purpose will cause his next public per- 
formance with the pen to be examined with 
special attention. 

«%We owe it to the memory of Charles 
Kingsley to say that the Mbs Kingsley, the 
African traveler, whose work has lately received 
notice in our pages, sustained to him the relation 
of niece, not of daughter. 



HEW YORK LETTEE. 

THE sudden death the other day of Robert 
Johnston Finley, manager of the McClure 
Syndicate, startled and grieved all the literary 
workers of the city who knew him. Mr. Finley 
was only twenty- nine years old, and in hb brief 
career here he had won exceptional success and 
he had made many loyal friends. He was a 
graduate of Knox College, whose alumni in- 
clude several men of prominence in New York, 
among them S. S. McClure and John S. Phillips 
of McClure* s Maganine^ and he also took a four 
years' course at Johns Hopkins University. At 
thb time he dbplayed hb ability and force of 
character by traveling about the country during 
hb vacations, giving lectures on literature and 
other subjects. He came to New York about 
six years ago and assisted Dr. Albert Shaw in 
starting the American edition of the Review of 
Reviews, with which he was editorially associ- 
ated till last year, when he resigned to assume 
the management of McClure's Syndicate. He 
was a man of sturdy and generous character, of 
exceptional ability and tireless energy, and his 
frank, unassuming manner made friends of all 
who had dealings with him. 

A few months ago a book by a new writer 
was publbhed here, and its orighiality and its 
absolute frankness and freshness made it at 
once a success. As soon as the identity of the 
author was dbclosed he received from editors 
several requests for contributions at very large 
prices. Some of these he accepted, and sub- 
mitted stories wholly different in character from 
his book and wholly inferior in quality. He 
was astonbhed on being criticbed for thb, and 
expressed the belief that hb late work was far 
better than his first production. One of his 
friends who had been instrumental in persuad- 
ing him to write asked why he had changed hb 
style. **The charm of your book," he said, 
"was In its naturalness. The episodes you de- 
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scribed were unhackneyed and you related them 
in a way that was absolutely spontaneous, just 
as if you were talking them over with a friend. 
But these other stories of yours are artificial, 
and the style is so conventional that any one 
can see that you are trying to write like some 
commonplace author that you've been read- 
ing.** His friend at first resented these criti- 
cisms; then he said, as if to close the argument, 
*'The fact is, my book didn't please my wife. 
She said it was vulgar, and it made me out a 
low-down, common fellow, and simply disgraced 
the family. At first I didn't believe her, but 
she got her folks around, and they picked out 
things in the book that were pretty tough, and 
they convinced me that if I was going to write 
any more I'd better try to write like a gentle- 
man." His friend was naturally staggered by 
this information, but he has since tried to point 
out the absurdity of the misguided author's 
views. Thus far he has been unsuccessful, and 
the poor author of one of the most popular 
books of the past year is wondering why he 
can't sell his MSS. He will soon become con- 
vinced that the editors have formed a conspiracy 
against him. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey, of Munsey^s Magazine ^ 
has sailed for a three months' visit in Europe, 
during which he will make arrangements with 
well-known writers for contributions to his 
periodicals. During the past few months a 
marked change has taken place in Munsey* s 
Magazine; the illustrations, formerly the chief 
features, though still as good as they have ever 
been, are taking a place subordinate to the con- 
tributions, which are becoming more and more 
the work of our foremost writers. It is most 
interesting to watch this development in quality, 
and it recalls to me the remark which I heard 
Mr. Stedman make several years ago when the 
price of Munsey* s Magazine was reduced to ten 
cents: "Instead of competing with the older 
and more expensive magazines," he said, "it 
will create a public of its own from people who 
haven't been in the habit of reading magazines." 
The history of Munsey*s and of the periodicals 
that followed its lead in price has proven the 
wisdom of this observation. Their success is 
the more astonishing in view of the extraordi- 
nary development during the past few years of 
our Sif lay newspapers, some of which have 
recently what are known as "magazine sup- 
plements." Mr. Munsey attracted his constit- 
uents by his pictures, and now he is leading 
them toward an appreciation of the best in 
literature. Such work as this, it seems to me, 
is a good answer to those of our literary crit- 
ics who question the value of our periodical 
literature in guiding the taste of the public in 
literature and art. As a matter of fact, there 
are thousands of people in this country who 
derive all their knowledge of art through the 
excellent reproductions of paintings in the peri- 
odicals and through the accompanying articles, 
and who follow the best work of our writers in 
the serial form without ever purchasing a book. 
It was, I think, Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte 
who remarked that P^^asus didn't belong to a 
livery stable, but no one who watches the course 
of literary production in this country can help 
rejoking in the exquisite trappings with which, 
in the past few years, Pegasus has been provided. 

Indeed, the magazines have so encouraged 
literature that the supply of good material is 



far greater than they can use. The result is 
that some of our novelists who have hitherto 
made large sums of money from the serial rights 
of their work are unable to place their novels 
in the periodicals, and receive only the compara- 
tively small sums coming from royalties. 

Several months ago I called attention to the 
disadvantage which American writers of fiction 
experienced from competition with English 
writers, who had two markets to their one, not 
to speak of the third market which the most 
successful have in Australia. Mr. Henry Austin, 
in the New York Press^ has lately spoken of 
a further disadvantage : foreign writers, notably 
the French, have not only a public so loyal to 
them as to be indifferent to most writers of 
other nations, but their works, even of second- 
rate merit, are translated into English and pub- 
Ibhed in England and America, where they help 
to glut the literary market. It is true that a 
novel by a foreign writer, who is not English, is 
rarely published serially here, but in book form 
many of the French writers have large American 
sales. I would not for an instant suggest that 
foreign authors should not be welcomed here or 
that there should be preferences based on na- 
tionality in any form of art. I merely wish to 
call attention to conditions that exist to the def 
riment of our own writers. When the literary 
taste of the Europeans becomes as catholic as 
the taste uf Americans it is likely that American 
authors will have a fair chance with their Eng- 
lish and Continental competitors. 

Indeed, even now the outlook is cheering. 
Not only are the English publishers establishing 
offices in New York and in this way coming into 
closer relations with the American book trade, 
but the American publishers are invading Lon- 
don and they are, of course, sure in time to lead 
their native authors with them. Only today I 
heard an American writer who has lived a good 
deal in England offer what was to me a new 
explanation of the "indifference" of Englbh 
readers to American books. " The whole trou- 
ble," he said, " lies in the fact that the English 
believe we speak a different language from their 
own, and they dislike our ' provincialisms ' so 
much that they won't read our books them- 
selves, and they won't let their children read 
American books for fear that their speech will 
be corrupted." This seemed to me to be rather 
severe, but I wonder if there is not some truth 
in it 

It is sad to find that what you have written 
in a half-humorous spirit has been received with 
absolute seriousness. So I was sorry to read 
the letter in the last number of the Literary 
World taking Mr. John Fox, Jr., to task for 
some words I had quoted from him regarding 
the difference between the Kentucky mountain- 
eer and the "blue-grass" man. Mr. Fox's re- 
marks, moreover, were so obviously humorous 
that I am surprised any one should have been 
misled even by my comment into taking them 
seriously. As a matter of fact, Mr. Fox, from 
close association with the mountaineers, has ac- 
quired a regard for them that is plainly shown 
in his stories; no one who did not sympathize 
with them could write about them as he does. 
He would be the last man in the world to at- 
tempt to "cast a slur" upon them. 

Mr. Richard Hovey has been hard at work on 
a new poetic play, which is said, by one who has 
had the privilege of hearing him read a portion 



of it, to be an admirable piece of writing. Mr. 
Hovey is one of the very few among our poets 
who have the ambition and the courage to work 
in a field of literature that offers the greatest 
difficulties to a poet, and, during the present 
decadence of the drama, the least reward. He 
does not agree, however, with those pessimistic 
critics who believe that the public has lost its 
appreciation of poetic plays; perhaps it would 
be more just to him to say that he believes in 
the continued existence of a special public, as 
distinguished from the great public, which does 
care for such plays, and would flock to see them 
if they were adequately performed. In the mean- 
time he goes on writing his dramas, and the 
reputation they have already helped to give him 
is proof that his efforts have not been unap- 
preciated. 

If I am not very much mistaken in the man, 
"Mark Twain " will feel very *• tired " when he 
hears of the subscription recently started for 
him by one of our papers. It was done in spite 
of repeated assurances that Mr. Clemens was 
not suffering from poverty, and that he was 
living comfortably in London and working hard 
on his new book of travel. His capacity for 
work is as remarkable as it ever was, and to. 
gether with his popularity as a public reader, 
will undoubtedly enable him to retrieve his for- 
tunes in a very few years without the help of any 
" subscription." At the present time Mr. Clem- 
ens has a very large offer from a manager to 
come to this country and read from his books. 

Mr. Marion Crawford is planning a return to 
the platform next winter to deliver lectures on 
Italian art, a subject with which he is Very famil- 
iar. Since his first appearances in public a few 
years ago he has even strengthened his popular- 
ity, and there will be a general desire to hear 
him. Mr. Crawford now passes his winters in 
this country, returning to Sorrento for the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

John D. Barry. 



FOEEISN NOTES. 



— Mr. Francis Thompson, the English poet, 
who has been living in Wales, has now, says 
the Academy^ taken up his residence in London. 

— London has a new periodical, Tlu Comet, 
which, like the erratic heavenly body from 
which it takes its name, is to appear not reg- 
ularly but irregularly, whenever it has anything 
to say. If all periodicals were to adopt thb law 
of publication, there would be a sensible dimin- 
ution in the frequency of the appearance of some 
of them. 

— Mr. Andrew Lang's new book, A Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts, is a collection of evidence 
as well as of stories, and is likely to afford some 
food for thought to the members of the Society 
for Psychical Research. It will be published by 
the Messrs. Longman. 

— Dr. Samuel Smiles has so far recovered 
from his accident of a year ago as to be able to 
be domg steady work on another book in his 
familiar line, which will soon be ready for pub- 
lication. 

— We regret to hear of the serious illness of 
Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid. 

— Dr. George Macdonald has a new book in 
the printer's hands, entitled Rampolio : Growths 
on an Old Root, 
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— Mr. Blackmore's new story will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Dodd, Mead & Co. of 
New York, with illustrations by Chris. Ham- 
mond, an English artist. 

— Mr. W. A. Shaw's History of Currency^ re- 
cently published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, has 
been translated into French and Japanese. 



NOTES AND QUEBIES. SEOOND SEABSS. 

z. Summer Reading for a Latin 
School Boy. 

I am a Latin School scholar, and I intend to 
enter Harvard in two years. I would like to 
have you give me some reading for this summer 
on the following subjects: Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, and Physics. In Latin I have been through 
Collar and Daniell's Latin Grammar, I have 
read parts of Nepos, the first and second books 
of Caesar, and the first, second, and half of the 
third book of Virgil's jEneid. In Greek I have 
been through White's First Creek Booky and 
have read three or four pages of the Anabasis, 
In German I have been through the Grammar, 
and have read Hoher als die Kircke, The Maid 
of Orleans, William Tell, and part of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, I have been through th^e first part 
of Halland Bergen's and the first parts of Ave- 
ry's Physics, 

June loth, R. B. W. 

We are obliged to our younf friend for giving the Lit- 
erary World an opportunity to help him, and perhaps 
some others like him. It is a good sign when a boy, look- 
ing forward to his summer vacation, asks to be directed to 
lines of reading that will bear upon his work now and here- 
after. That is the kind of boy that is likely to make his 
mark when he gets into Harvard, and after. We proceed 
to mention a number of books in the several departmenU 
named, any one or more of which our correspondent will 
find to his purpose. 

LATIN. 

Boisner's Country of H or act and Virgil is a fascinating 
description of Italy as the two great authors knew it in 
their day, showing the walls, so to speak, against wliich 
their immortal pictures hang. A thoroughly scholarly work 
of the first rank. [Putnam. $2.00.] 

Dennie's Ronu b a capital introduction to the Eternal 
City, historical, topographical, architectural, and archaeo- 
logical, placing ancient Rome distinctly before the eye. but 
not overlooking iu modem aspecU. Illustrated with maps 
and plans. [Putnam. $400.] 

Church*8 Roman Lift in the Days of Cictro. A con- 
temporaneous picture, as it were, of Cicero*s Kfe and times, 
his boyhood, schooldays, professional career, and the sur- 
roundings and conditions under which his writings and ora- 
tions were produced. A masterly sketch of the background 
of the great Roman. [Macmillan. 50c] 

Strachan-Davidson's Cieoro and tht Fall of the Roman 
Re^lic. A learned and elaborate historical essay, some- 
what on the same lines with the foregoing, but on a larger 
scale, and of a higher grade, as bemg addressed to more 
advanced readers. [Putnam. |x.5o.l 

Church's Stories from Virgil. The old stories retold in 
a way effectively to prepare the young reader to enjoy them 
in the original. [Macmillan. 50c.] 

Morris's Historical Tales (Roman series). Something 
like the foregoing in purpose and quality, but covering a 
wider range of sources. [Lippincott. $1.00.] 

GRBBK. 

Smith's Smaller History of Greece. Beginnhig at the 
very banning and coming down to the second century 
B.C. The best of the easy histories on that division of the 
subject. [Harper. $1.00.] 

Guerber's History of Greece. A simple story, in mate- 
rials and style adapted to the younger class of students. 
[American Book Co. 60C.I 

Hoppin's Greek Art on Greek Soil. A masterly and 
fascinating book, lately published. The author is a gifted 
and honored professor in Yale University. If "Greek 
Art " holds the foremost place in its pages, " Greek Soil " 
Is not neglected; and the work is really a visit to the 
Greece of today, with the Greece of the past oonstanUy in 



sight as seen in iU wonderful remains. [Houghton, Mi£Bin 
&Co. la.oo.] 

Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculpture. An excellent 
guide to the wliole subject, whkh holds the first place, of 
course, in any study of Greece, and it goes more deeply 
into details than Professor Hoppin's can. It will tell the 
young student all he needs to know about schools, styles, 
and sculptors. Useful for reference. Illustrated. [Mac- 
milUn. Two volumes. Each, $1.50.] 

Church's Pictures ^om Greek Life emd Story. A se- 
ries of twenty-four " vignettes," displaying as many pn»n- 
inent heroes of Greek history against tlieir background. 
[Putnam. Ii.as.] 

Morris's Historical Tales (Grecian series). Of the same 
class with the Roman series above noted, some forty in 
number, rather concise in form and serious in style, and 
gauged to the comprdiension of the older and more thought- 
ful class of young readers. [Lipi^ncott. $1.25.] 

Charles Kingsley's Greek Fairy Tales. Need no in- 
troduction. 

Hogarth's Philip and Alexander. Just published. A 
historical monograph of the first rank; two portraits dde by 
side in their historical frames ; based upon the most thor- 
ough and competent study, the work of a scholar familiar 
with all the original autlKMities. [Scribner. la.sa] 

GBRMAN. 

Hawtrey's Outline History of Germany is a good gen- 
eral outline, embracing the entire field, illustrated with 
nups, tables, and mudi other useful material for the stu- 
dent. [Longmans.] 

Wells's Modern German LOeraiure will be found an 
intelligent, trustworthy, and helpful guide through its mazy 
subject, giving descriptive and critical attention to the prin- 
cipal authors and their principal works in a way not only to 
supply the young student with information, but to instruct 
juid direct the fomudon of his own intelligent and prudent 
opinions. [Roberts Brothers. $1.50.] 

Maud's Wagnef^s Heroes and Heroines, Two separate 
volumes. They tell in strait prose those l^ends and 
myths of Old Germany whldi Wagner has illuminated and 
illustrated in his operas. [Arnold. Each, |i.as.] 

Paulsen's German Universities. Translated by Perry. 
A complete introduction to the whole subject of German 
university organisation, administration, and experience, 
giving the history of the university idea, and showing up 
the Inside life at a university of today. A boy going to 
Harvard or Yale would be immensely interested in tliis 
book, we should say, wliich is admirably p repare d in every 
respect. [Macmillan. |a.oo.] 

Saintsbury's Flourisking of Romance and Rise of Alle- 
gory, A historical and critical introduction to the whole 
field of European literature, including, of course, the Ger- 
man m the Middle Ages. [Scribner. $1.50.] 

PHYSICS. 

It is hard to suggest parallel reading in physics, but one 
book which we would most certainly recommend to our 
young correspondent Is Ball's In Starry Realms, by far 
the most interesting, the nuist striking, and the most au- 
thoritative popular woric on the heavens which has been 
published for a number of years. The author is an emi- 
nent English astronomer. 

Some of the above-mentioned books may be a little above 
the present reach of some boys of eighteen, but they all lie 
at one point or another in the way he is taking, if he is fit- 
ting for college ; and there is not one that he should not 
have in his library. Besides, it is always better to buy 
books that one is growing up to rather tlian books which 
one is growing away from. So we advise our correspondent 
to make his selection from the above, and go as far into 
them and with them as he can. S<Hne of them he will soon 
leave behind, but others are a possession for a lifetime. 



OUBBENT FIOTIOH. 

HUda Strafford. 
A very truthful picture of California ranch- 
life is to be found in Beatrice Harraden's story 
of Hilda Strafford. The rugged charm of the 
life, the marvelous high-tide luxury of its spring- 
time, the low-tide barrenness of its other seasons, 
its luck, risks, and losses, and finally its inevi- 
table clutch at the hearts of even those who 
scorned it most at first, have been made by Miss 
Harraden a running accompaniment to a pathet- 



ically realistic love story. It is altogether a book 
whose possibilities and truth will be particularly 
apparent to those Western sojourners who did 
not stay long enough to forget their first impres- 
sions. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.] 
A Slight Romance. 

A Slight Romance, by Edith Leverett Dalton, 
is one of those stories whose complete charm 
lies in its simplicity and fragile weakness. It 
has no rugged power and no literary cleverness 
except its opening and finishing touches, and yet 
the little book itself, in its unassuming paper 
covers, is a thing feminine and pleasing, sweet 
with the fragrance of an old-fashioned garden. 
[Damrell & Upham. 50c.] 

A Modern Corsair. 

A Modern Corsair, by Richard Henry Savage, 
is sensational in about the worst sense of the 
word — a character consistently illustrated by 
the prodigality of exclamation points and not 
relieved by cotmterbalancing virtues. The plot, 
related at a kind of feverish high pressure and 
in a colloquial English that does not descend 
quite to slang, is of a versatile young Ameri- 
can sent to Smyrna, with a seasoned British 
tar as aid, to act for the great London Lloyds 
in unearthing and defeating certain crimes be- 
lieved to be in contemplation or execution ; the 
nature of the crimes being apparently the fraud- 
ulent loss of ships or cargoes in order to obtain 
their insurance money. [Rand, McNally & Co. 
50c.] 

In the Tide- Way. 

This story, by Flora Annie Steel, is much 
slighter of construction and intention than the 
author's recent book. On the Face of the WcUers, 
The action takes place chiefly in the Hebrides ; 
the characters are an Englishwoman and an 
Englishman of the " smart " set, who love each 
other, but for reasons connected with finance 
have respectively married for money. Woe is 
the result, and a convenient quicksand ends the 
sordid tragedy. Such a plot and such a con- 
clusion seem unworthy of a pen which has 
proved itself capable of better things, and the 
conclusion forces itself that In the Tide- Way 
was written during the immaturity of Mrs. 
Steel's powers, and appears now to benefit by 
the reputation of her later work. [The Mac- 
millan Co. I1.25.] 

The Sun of Saratoga. 

This romance of Burgoyne's surrender is both 
fresh and entertaining. There is a great deal of 
action and dash from the opening page, when 
Richard Shelby, lieutenant in the colonial army, 
is set with a sergeant and guard to stop any mes- 
senger from the beleagured English army getting 
through to notify Clinton and his forces of the 
condition of affairs. The author, Mr. Joseph 
A. Altsheler, manages his history and his love 
affair cleverly; neither is over- subordinated to 
the other, and they are reciprocally interesting. 
The most brilliant bit is where Shelby and his 
sergeant, being sent on a secret mission to Al- 
bany, see on their way back the British fleet on 
their way up the Hudson, man a battery of four 
eighteen- pounders and eight *' Quakers," whose 
garrison of half-trained militia have fled in af- 
fright, and by dint of good aim and ''bluff" 
detain the fleet, frigates, transports, and all, for 
half a day, and finally drive them back toward 
New York, at a time when every hour counted 
as valuable to the American forces 1 It is in- 
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credibly delightfuli and we only hope it is based 
on fact. We commend this story to the sum- 
mer reader. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

Ssrmphonies. 

One has learned to expect pretty confidently 
what sort of thing the author of Keynotes is 
likely to give her public We use the pronoun 
" her '* advbedly, for though she styles herself 
" George Edgerton," internal evidence too strong 
to be resisted will change it in the mind of each 
reader to Georgianna. The six stories included 
in the present volume, Symphonies^ are made 
after the old and well-known recipe — men, 
women, passion, occasion, pain ; the world, the 
flesh and the devil, but conspicuously the flesh. 
Nobody loves well enough to marry or be faith- 
ful, the lovers love and ride away, the loveresses 
commit suicide or console themselves with ma- 
ternity — or other lovers — and one closes the 
book with that sense of a general bad taste in 
the mouth, with which of late we have grown 
only too familiar. [John Lane. 1^1.25.] 

Captain Gore's Courtship. 
The latest addition to the ** Lotos Library " is 
Captain Gore's Courtships by T. Jenkins Hains, 
a sailor's story of ships, storms, and calm, con- 
victs turned pirates, and, of course, a woman. 
The sea with its stories seems to belong of right 
to Mr. Clark Russell, whom even sailors approve, 
and to trespass on hb domain is a daring feat 
that the author of Captain Gon^s Courtship has 
attempted with poor 8ucce.ss. The story smacks 
of land breezes rather than salt, even to one 
who b but a '* land lubber " himself, and the in- 
cidents of the tale are not original and scarcely 
worth the telling. A worse fault is the decided 
coarseness of tone, which gives a very unpleas- 
ant flavor to the narrative, and several quite 
unnecessary details might have been omitted 
with profit. [J. B. Lippincott Co. Illustrated. 

7SC-] 

Miss Archer Archer. 

Clara Louise Burnham's stories are always 
full of fun and repartee. In addition to these 
qualities, her latest novel, Miss Archer Archer^ 
holds that ever- welcome thing, a wholesome, 
charming love story, or what is better still, 
two love stories of that class. These, with the 
further attraction of both Northern and South- 
em atmosphere and people, make a book that is 
particularly pleasant reading. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Iii.25.] 

A Pianc^ on Trial. 

The trial of the fianc^ turned out in thb case 
to be a saving experiment, as it resulted in a 
praiseworthy and successful change of partners, 
the entire affair making a story where, in spite 
of obstacles and complications, the worthy sail 
gloriously en into the *' happy ever after," and 
the unworthy are left far behind. Its author b 
Francb Tillou Buck. [The Merriam Co. |ii.oa] 
The Massarenes. 

Thb, Ouida's latest book, offers endless op- 
portunities for deductive study. To be sure, it 
is as usual one of those death* breeding particles 
which Ouida throws off from every pore with 
marvelous rapidity. Still, as a study it is worth 
attention. It b in a very marked degree indica- 
tive of Ouida's stages and methods. In the 
first place the constant French idiom dbcloses 
the fact that the writer knows Paris, as, we may 
add sotto vocey do also the morals of the story ; 



secondly, the cant society talk reveals an ac- 
quaintance with what we Americans term " the 
smart set ; " lastly — and thb b noteworthy — the 
fact stares us in the face that Ouida b well read, 
and not only well read, but up in all the arts. 
The pre-Raphaelites should turn in their graves 
on finding themselves reduced to serving as dec- 
orative background for Cocky and Mouse, Billy, 
and all the rest of Ouida's be-nicknamed troupe. 
We can endure Ouida's bravado in most matters 
of art ; we even honestly admire her really glori- 
ous use of the Colodion, — the young falconer 
who, from hb airy pinnacle, beckons up the /ar- 
venu^s lonely stairs the absent and unnumbered 
guests ; but our Blessed Damozel we do begrudge 
her. She, at least, should be inviolate. In short, 
thb particular story of Ouida's, inconsequent 
in its characterization, and cheaply immoral, 
misses, by its attempt to attract higher intel- 
lects through the allure and challenge of its 
style, its peculiar flavor for the vulgar. The 
question b, should the vulgar be fed? If so, 
Ouida has had a mission. [R. F. Fenno & Co. 

|i.2S.] 

An Inheritance. 

A rare little story rarely told is this of Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. We will not so much as 
touch its charm by sketching out its simple 
plot or telling of its atmosphere, but merely 
prombe to the thoughtful reader a little book 
whose tenderness b like a cool hand on the 
fevered flesh of modem fiction. It b a book 
that will appeal particularly to women. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 75c.] 

Byes Like the Sea. 

Thb novel, by Maurus J6kai, reappears in 
paper covers; an erratic story with the most 
unique of heroines. It b worth reading for its 
dash and brilliance, for the variety in the situa^ 
tions, and for its representation of Hungarian 
life in so many phases. The author pervades it 
with hb own personality, as author, patriot, and 
lover. It b as full of J6kai as of the dbrepu- 
table, dbbolically fascinating wife of many hus- 
bands, Bessie of the changeable eyes. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 50c.] 

Saint Eva. 

An exquisite ideal face by Bume- Jones forms 
the frontbpiece of thb novel, by Amelia Pain 
(Mrs. Barry Pain). The story b exceedingly 
dainty, refined, graceful, and tender. Eva 
Corona b the daughter of an Englbh mother 
and an Italian father, and from the latter in- 
herits artbtic tastes, innate delicacy, and a 
highly sensitive temperament. Shy and wholly 
unacquainted with the world, her heart b won 
by the cool-headed cosmopolitan Seaford. Hb 
father suddenly dies, and he comes into a for- 
tune and title, thenceforth ignoring the exbtence 
of hb sweet little love. The tragic end of Eva 
seems out of accord with the story ; forced and 
melodramatic. And what shall one say to the 
representation on the cover, of the dart of 
lightning and the gloomy wood ? [Harper & 
Brothers.] 

Christine of the Hills. 

M. Andrea Barbarossa, *'an old sinner of 
Sebenico," who tells the story of Christifie^ 
seems to have been the author and originator 
of all the misfortunes of her life. It was hb 
interference which drove her to marry her wild 
lover, a deserter from the AustrUn army; hb 
concealment of the fact that the husband sup- 



posed to be dead still lived, which led to her 
falling again into his power ; his confidences to 
*• Zol," which brought about the final tragedy. 
He poses as the fatheriy friend of the brilliant, 
homeless, ill-treated girl; but his cupidity, love 
of gossip, and desire to make profit out of her 
in some way, lay at the bottom of all her mis- 
eries. The environment chosen for this vivid 
little story by Max Pemberton has the merit of 
being quite new. Christine's earliest home and 
her latest was the bland of Zlarin in the Adriatic 
off the Greek coast. There we find and there 
we leave her after the brief storm of bliss, 
wretchedness, fame, and disgrace which swept 
over her life and changed it irreparably and 
forever. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 1^1.25.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

One of the most amusing and satisfactory par- 
odies we have seen for a long time is The Bar- 
barous Britishers^ by H. D. Traill, full of fun 
and laughter from cover to cover. We don't 
know how Mr. Grant Allen will like it, but 
every one ebe b bound to call it "capital." 
[John Lane. 50c.] 

A Matter of Temperament^ a musical novel by 
E. Irenseus Stevenson, in paper covers, is an 
attempted illustration of " the moral unstability 
of the artistic temperament,** suggestive but 
hardly conclusive, although it b true that 
many instances might be used to strengthen 
the theory. [American Publishers' Corpora- 
tion. 50c.] 

In An Uncrowned King Sydney C. Grier 
has added another to imaginative historical ro- 
mances. The Englbh nobleman, on whom the 
honor of the Thracian crown b thrust, faces 
bravely the political situation in southeastern 
Europe, but when he b undone by a revolution, 
he b well satbfied to take instead a bride worth 
more than the kingdom. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

11.50.] 

A dainty booklet decorated with lighted can- 
dles and illustrated by several fine pictures is 
A Christmas Masque at Saint Roch^ by Mrs. 
M. E. M. Davb. The dramatic talent of the 
versatile author b conspicuous in thb finished 
and well-rounded epbode, so to call it, in two 
scenes. [A. C. McClurg & Co. |ii.oo.] 

Percy White has made a dbagreeable though 
fairiy clever story in Mr. Bailey- Martin^ in 
which the hero, an unspeakably selfish and 
heartless young man, relates hb rise and down- 
fall, hb snobbbhness and underhanded manage- 
ment to secure wealth, position, and a noble 
alliance. [American Publbhers' Corporation, 
see.] 



8HAEE8PEABIAVA. 



Shakespeare's Holinshed. 
Raphael Holinshed's Chronicles of England^ 
Scotland, and Ireland, from which Shakespeare 
drew so much of the material for the series of 
Englbh historical plays, and abo for Cymbeline, 
Lear, and Macbeth, were first publbhed in 1577, 
and revised and enlarged by other hands in 1587. 
The original editions now command a very high 
price. In 1807-8 the work was reprinted in six 
quarto volumes, which were long since out of 
print and likewise costly. It was therefore a 
happy thought of Mr. W. S. Boswell- Stone to 
bring oat thb Shahespeare't Holinshed, in which 
the portions of the work used by the dramatbt 
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are given, from the text of 1587, with a wealth 
of illustrative matter which cannot fail to satisfy 
the demands and desires of the most exacting 
critic and student. The extracts are arranged 
in the dramatic order, and the action of the 
play in which they are used is concisely de- 
scribed. The chronicles' own sources are also 
stated. Under Lear^ for instance, we read that 
'* the fountain-head for the story of Lear and 
his three daughters is the Historia Britonum^ 
a chronicle which Geoffrey of Monmouth pro- 
fessed to have translated from a very ancient 
book written in the British tongue." Other 
sources are Fabyan's Chronicles^ 1516; William 
Warner's Albions England^ 1586; and the Mir- 
our for Magistrates^ 1 587 ; S]>enser introduced the 
story later into The Faerie Queene (ii. 10, 27-32). 
Holinshed gives the names of the daughters as 
"Gonorilla, Regan, and Cordeilla," Spenser 
being the first to use the familiar "Cordelia." 
The form " Cordell " occurs in the Mir our for 
Magistrates. Every point in the old chronicle 
which can be made a peg to hang a note upon 
is similarly explained or illustrated; and pas- 
sages in the plays often have new light shed 
upon them by these copious and scholarly com- 
ments. The work will prove an invaluable ad- 
dition to Shakespearian literature. It is brought 
out in a style which is in keeping with its per- 
manent interest and utility, being an elegantly 
printed quarto of 528 pages, twenty- four of 
which are devoted to an exhaustive index. 
[Longmans, Green & Co.] 

The Plant-Lore of Shakespeare. 
An unusually handsome book has been made 
out of Mr. Henry N. Ellacombe's Plant- Lore 
and Garden Craft of Shakespeare^ of which two 
previous editions have appeared, by expanding 
it into a volume of nearly 400 pages, with the 
suppression of a few superfluous passages and 
appendixes, and the addition of a large number 
of illustrations, of which some sixteen are full- 
page, the same number of tailpiece vignettes, 
and nearly fifty text- in closed drawings of the 
plants referred to. The first two groups include 
views of all the localities of note in and about 
Stratford- on- Avon, such as the birthplace, the 
schoolhouse, the garden, the church, Anne 
Hathaway's cottage, the cedars of Warwick 
Castle, and so on. Initial letters, borders, 
rough edges, a gilt top, and a rich binding 
complete the outward attractions of the book, 
which demands a place in every collection of 
Shakespeariana. [Edward Arnold. 1^3.50.] 

Shakespeare's Heroes on the Stage. 

Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate's Shakespeare* s 
Heroes on the Stage is a companion volume to 
his Shakespeare^ s Heroines on the Stage^ and de- 
serves the cordial commendation which we ac- 
corded to that book. It has a value not only 
for the theater-goer, but for every reader and 
student of Shakespeare. A good actor b a good 
commentator on the dramatist. In making the 
personages of the plays live before us on the stage, 
he often throws new light on their character and 
conduct. We cannot see the great actors of past 
times on the boards, but it is interesting and in- 
structive to know the peculiarities of their render- 
ing of Macbeth, Hamlet, or Shylock. This Mr. 
Wingate enables us to do by setting before us 
Garrick, Kean, Macklin, the Kembles, Macready, 
Forrest, and others in these parts, as well as in 
Othello, lago, Lear, Coriolanus, and Richard III. 



The pictorial illustrations, partly from rare old 
prints and partly from modern photographs, are 
an important feature. They bring to our view 
G. V. Brooke, E. L. Davenport, and the elder 
Salvini as Othello ; Edwin Booth as lago ; Gar- 
rick and Forrest as Lear ; Henry Irving as Shy- 
lock (which one should compare with the por- 
trait of the man as plain Henry Irving on 
another page) ; Kemble, Kean, Fechter, and 
Edwin Booth as Hamlet; Junius Brutus Booth 
and Mansfield as Richard III; and other noted 
actors, either in their leading parts or in propria 
persona^ who fill out the list of thirty full- page 
illustrations. The book, moreover, abounds in 
amusing anecdotes, curious bits of stage his- 
tory, and much incidental information on theat- 
rical affairs of early and later times gleaned from 
sources not familiar to the majority of readers. 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. I2.00.] 



BOOKS FOR YOUHQ PEOPLE. 



The Romance of Commerce. 

The Mississippi and the South Sea Bubbles, 
the Dutch tulip mania, Franklin's search for 
the Northwest Passage, the great voyage of 
Da Gama — these are incidents which promise 
instruction and enjoyment when treated together 
under the head of The Romance of Commerce. 
The full significance of such a subject is lost 
when Mr. Oxley deals with these and other 
enterprises as detached incidents, attempting 
no plan of historical comparison — indeed, ar- 
ranging them not in chronological sequence, 
which would have helped to place them in his- 
tory, but apparently in the order of their in- 
terest, the most astonishing leading off. Each 
is presented in a rapid but agreeable manner by 
Mr. Oxley, who has done well in bringing to the 
attention of the young some curious freaks in 
the business world. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

11.25] 

The Dwarfs' Tailor. 

The stories which Mrs. Underbill has gath. 
ered, chiefly from folk-lore of the German peo- 
ples, into The Dwarfs^ Tailor ^ and Other Fairy 
Tales, are interesting to the older reader because 
of the evidences they bear of being the primi- 
tive versions of the fairy tales which children 
today read in their Grimm. They are not as 
attractive as their descendants, being generally 
shorn of detail and simple to crudeness, though 
several of them, notably "Blunderhead," are 
told with considerable force. Praise is due Mrs. 
Underbill for her industry in collecting and trans- 
lating. They are sent out in beautiful dress and 
with numerous good illustrations. [Harper & 
Brothers. Iii.75.] 

The Rockanock Stage. 

It strikes us that the pursuit of wealth in the 
sha]>e of a young lady with great expectations, 
by an organized band of adventurers, is a plot 
decidedly mature for young people, and a trifle 
unwholesome. This is the plot of Mr. George 
Huntington's The Rockanock Stage, a story with 
unpleasant features, but with, nevertheless, sev- 
eral pleasant characters. The stage driver and 
Grim the dwarf, the one a shrewd philosopher, 
the other a first-rate private detective, both rather 
skillfully individualized, are creditable produc- 
tions on the author's part ; and Miss Lucy Darling, 
who successfully eludes the fortune hunter and 
marries the minister, is an attractive little woman, 



a skillful blending of the natural and the impos- 
sible. The telling of the story loses in effective- 
ness by being too long drawn out, and the char- 
acters gain nothing in sharpness of outline. The 
scenes are laid in Chicago and a neighboring 
village, the time dating back to the great Chi- 
cago fire. [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society.] 

Clevely Sahib. 

In 1842 26,000 English troops and camp fol* 
lowers were slain in the Khyber Pass, Afghan- 
istan, a solitary man escaping to tell the tale of 
Afghan fury and revenge. Clevely Sahib, by 
Herbert Hayens, is a story of this Khyber 
Pass, the hero impersonating the man who alone 
passed through the fiery ordeal in safety. This 
lad's adventures, almost as numerous as the 
days of his life, carried him into the midst of 
the hostile land at Cabul, where a small Eng- 
lish garrison, contending against the hordes of 
Ghilzais, was at length obliged to give way and re- 
treat, only to fall into the trap at the pass in the 
mountains. Mr. Hayens improves upon history 
by allowing young Clevely a comrade in his escape, 
an officer's daughter whom Paul saves and loves. 
It is a plain, straightforward tale, rather diluted 
at times, it is true, but rising to the intense and 
dramatic in the more terrible scenes. It is a 
story for Englbh boys of English heroism and 
fortitude. An American boy, while admiring 
those stanch fellows who sold their lives so 
dearly, may be permitted also some degree of 
respect for the free-born people who so fiercely 
resented foreign dominance. [Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 1 1. 75.] 

The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. 

In The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah Miss 
Yonge introduces a Hebrew family in Goshen 
just before the Paschal midnight, and gives the 
narrative of their lives during the journeyings 
of the children of Israel. The account of that 
movement and the characters of the great per- 
sonages who stand out in the Old Testament 
history are presented in attractive form, calcu- 
lated to impress young readers. [The Mac- 
millan Co. 1^1.25.] 



BOOKS FOB BOTS. 



The Bravest of Them All, a little story by J. 
Selwin Tait, tells how the wild beasts of the 
forest showed their courage in trying to win 
the prize offered to the bravest by the kingly 
old lion. The foe was a horrible serpent, and 
the slayer was a modest stag, rushing into 
peril, not for vain-glory, but to save his friend, 
the lion. The moral is plain. [The Eskdale 
Press. 1^1.00.] 

Of books of adventure in British America the 
latest. Three Boys in the Wild North- Land, by 
Egerton R. Young, is good of its kind, illus- 
trated, and adapted to the taste of boys. These 
lads go North, as they all do, make a long visit 
at the home of a great fur agent, have adven- 
tures in hunting and fishing, learn the ways of 
wild creatures, and make friends with the Chns- 
tianized Indians* It is instructive as well as en- 
tertaining. [Eaton & Mains. I1.35.] 

Simon Ryan, the Peterite, by Rev. Augustus 
Jessop, b a unique "storiette," which may 
have foundation m real life; for such an ab- 
normal state of mind is conceivable as that of 
the unbalanced scholar, whose theory that Paul 
I must be denounced and Peter exalted crowded 
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out everything else from his thoughts. It is 
almost amusing till the little wife comes into 
his life, the poor Lady £lecta, and then the 
boy Marcus, when the condition becomes pitiful, 
and the end of the strange domestic drama in- 
vests it with a pathetic interest. [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75c.] 

J. Macdonald Oxiey writes mainly for Englbh 
boys, and his story of our Civil War, Baffling 
the Blockade^ shows no sense whatever of the 
significance of the struggle or of the feeling 
that entered into it on either side. His heroes 
are young Southerners, who make themselves 
rich by blockade running, and in the meantime 
enjoy the excitement of their adventures. [T. 
Nelson & Sons. $1.50.] 

Like all the books of Hezekiah Butterworth 
The Wampum Belt is a skillful combination of 
fact and fiction. It is the story of Penn*s treaty 
with the Indians, of which a peace belt, now in 
possession of the Philadelphia Historical Soci- 
ety, was the pledge. This has been called *'the 
fairest page of history," and every American 
boy and girl should know it by heart, esi>ecially 
in these days, when arbitration is in the air. [D. 
Appleton & Co. I1.50.] 

Mrs. Molesworth*s books are almost as well 
known in America as in England, and The Oriel 
WindoWy a story of a little boy who turned hb 
time of weary waiting for recovery from a severe 
injury to a blessing for himself and others, is as 
wholesome in tone and as attractive in character 
sketching as her many other books. [The Mac- 
millan Co.] 

One cannot often commend a story of Indian 
warfare, but Uncrowning a King is at least one 
of the best which Edward S. Ellis has written. 
It opens with an attack on a Puritan meeting 
house at the opening of King Philip's War. 
The main event is the siege of Brookfield, and 
the book ends with the death of King Philip in 
the swamp. [New Amsterdam Book Co.] 

In The Young Salesman Horatio Alger, Jr., 
has again rewritten his story of the poor boy 
who is ill treated by his uncle, and who by a 
series of extraordinary happenings gains great 
measure of wealth and honor, thus reducing the 
uncle to depths of despairing envy. There are 
new names to all the characters. [H. T. Coates 
Co. 1(1.25.] 

A mine disaster, a blizzard, a flood, and -the 
fortunate discovery of coal just where it was 
needed, are the exciting incidents of Mr. Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard's latest book, The Wind/all, 
which is written with his usual animation and 
fidelity to truth. [D. Appleton & Co. ti.SoJ] 

Shod with Silence is the first of the '* Boone 
and Kenton Series," a name which indicates the 
time and character of the action. Edward S. 
Ellis has written many tales of frontier life, 
and this matches the others in variety and ex- 
citement of incident [H. T. Coates Co. 1(1.25.] 

MAaAZHTES AND BEVIEW8. 

Lippincott'8. The novelette in the July 
number is "A Mountain Moloch,'' by Duffield 
Osborne, author of " A Spell of Ashtoreth," a 
marine romance in which the imagination plays 
a large part, and which combines the styles, 
methods, and materials of Cooper, Jules Verne, 
and Captain Marryat Among the shorter arti- 
cles in the after part of the magazine are an 
account of the New Jersey quarantine station 
for cattle and a vivid description of Bombay at 



the time of the bubonic plague, the latter by the 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, the head of the 
Christian Endeavorers. 

The Nineteenth Century. A thoughtful 
and able artigle in the June number on 
"Woman's Place in the World of Letters" is 
by Mrs. J. R. Green, the widow of the historian. 
"India Under Queen Victoria" by Sir Alfred 
Lyall contributes a sketch to the jubilee cele- 
bration, and a paper which some American 
readers will turn to with eagerness is Mr. W. S. 
Lilly's on "British Monarchy and Modem De- 
mocracy." 

The Genealogical Magazine. We have 
from the New York agent, Mr. J. W. Bouton, 
the first number, dated May, of this new Eng- 
lish monthly, which is to deal exclusively with 
family history, heraldry, and pedigrees. Mr. 
Arthur Charles Fox-Davies is the editor, and 
his aim will be to combine interesting family 
histories and notes with authentic and scientific 
treatment of all genealogical subjects. The sub- 
scription price for America is I4.00 a year. 

The Fortnightly. The June number con- 
tains a symposium of four writers, Mr. H. D. 
Traill, Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, Mr. W. E. 
Bear, and Mr. E. Salmon, on the Victorian 
Reign, their four topics respectively being litera- 
ture, postal and telegraphic progress, agriculture, 
and colonial extension. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— The A. D. F. Randolph Co. have in press 
for immediate publication The Crime of Chris- 
tendomi or The Eastern Question Down to the 
Present Crisis^ by Dr. D. S. Gregory. 

— The Editor Publishing Co. of Cincinnati 
announce The Ghost of Guir House^ by Charles 
WilUng Beale. 

— Flood & Vincent, the Chautauqua pub- 
lishers, announce Roman Life in Pliny* s Time^ 
translated from the French of Maurice Pellison 
by Miss Maud Wilkinson ; The Social Spirit in 
America^ by Prof. C. R. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and new editions adapted 
to American use of Roman and Mediceval Art^ 
by W^. H. Goodyear, and Imperial Germany^ by 
Sidney Whitman of London. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce The Observa- 
tions of a Foster Parent y a book for the guidance 
of teachers ; Elementary Economics ^ by Herbert 
L. Davenport, an adaptation for school purposes 
of his larger work ; a new edition of Spenser's 
FaOrie Queene^ prepared by K. M. Warren, in 
six volumes, with notes and glossary; and a 
third edition of Mr. James Lane Allen's The 
Choir Invisible, 

—The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo have 
in press The Chatelaine^ in an edition of four 
hundred copies, printed on hand- made paper, a 
book of essajTS and meditations on travel, by 
G. E. X. 

— Mr. John A. Logan, Jr., the author of that 
pleasant book recently reviewed in our pages. 
In Joyful Russia^ is, as might be surmised, a 
son of the late Gen. John A. Logan. 

— Brentano of New York publishes The 
American Chess Code^ a collection of chess 
laws, a first attempt to codify and present in 
due form the rules now in force among lead- 
ing players of all nations. 

— Uncle Bernac^ Mr. A. Conan Doyle's new 
historical romance, deals with the adventures of 
a hero who crosses from England to France at 



the time Napoleon was encamped near Boulogne 
and considering the problem of invading Eng- 
land. Peter the Great is the title of a new work 
by K. Waliszewski. D. Appleton & Co. are the 
publishers of both the foregoing, as also of The 
Private Life of the Queen^ by a member of the 
royal household, written with "authorization." 
— The Century Co. will bring out this coming 
season in book form Dr. Weir Mitchell's Hugh 
Wynncy Free Quaker^ which has been running 
as a serial in the Century magazine. 



— Stone & Kimball announce that on the few 
remaining copies of the " English Classics " 
series the price will be raised to %2 a volume, 
or IJ20 for the set of eleven (11) volumes. Clin- 
ton Ross's book of short stories, called The 
Meddling Hussy y includes ** The Colors of the 
* Lawrence ' " and a number of other stories 
which have appeared from time to time during 
the past year in the great magazines, and 
through which Mr. Ross first came to the pub- 
lic notice. Of Edgar Allan Poe, Stone & Kim- 
ball have sold more sets of their edition during 
the last two months than during any similar 
period since the work was complete. Edwin 
Emerson, Jr., whose College Year- Book for 1897 
met with so much success, is now at work on 
the edition for 1898, which will be ready in 
September. 

— R. F. Fenno & Co. will publish next month 
What Cheer i by W. Clark Russell, in paper 
covers, ten thousand copies for the first paper 
edition. They have secured his 1897 story, The 
Romance of a Midshipman^ which is largely au- 
tobiographical, and will publish the same in 
September or October. They have also se- 
cured the American rights of W. Heimberg's 
Defiant Hearts^ which will appear in book form 
in September. On or about July i they will 
publish a detective story by Jules Claretie of 
the French Academy, the title of which is The 
Crime of the Boulevard^ in which is photo- 
graphed the retina of the dead man's eye for 
the purpose of securing the murderer's image. 
Of Leonard Merrick's A Daughter of the Phil- 
istinesy two editions have been sold in sixty days. 
Another story from the pen of the same author, 
entitled The Man Who Was Goody is also to 
appear at a date not fixed. The King's Assegaiy 
by Betram Mitford, will have several illustra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. 

— L. C. Pa^e & Co. of Boston announce the 
publication this month of The Court of the Tuil- 
eriesy by Catherine Charlotte Lady Jackson, in 
two volumes, completing the library edition in 
fourteen volumes of Lady Jackson's works, pre- 
vious volumes of which have been issued from 
time to time. 

— Chapman & Hall of London, who were the 
original publishers of Dickens's works, have 
arranged with the Morse Co. of New York to 
bring out an English edition of Westover's fa- 
mous romance Bushy, 
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Biography. 

The Romancb op Lady Isabel Burton. Told in 
Part by Herself and in Part by W. H. Wilkent. a vols. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. I7.50 

An Epistlb to Postbrity. Being Ramblins; Recol- 
lections of Many Years of My Life. By M. £. W. Sher- 
wood. Harper & Brothers. $2.50 

The Life and Work of Frederic Thomas Grebn- 
halgb. By James Ernest Nesmith. Roberts Brothers. #3.00 

Alexander Pope. By Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
Kate Stephens. Harper ft Brothers. 

Extracts from the Diary of Moritz Svengali. 
Translated and Edited by Alfred Welch. Henry Holt & 
Co. 50c. 

Calamus. A Series of Letters Written During the 
Years 1868-1880. By Walt Whitman to a Young Friend 
(Peter Doyle). Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke. Lau- 
rens Maynard. $1.00 

Oliver Cromwbix. A Study in Personal Religion. 
By Robert F. Horton. Thomas Whittaker. f 1.35 
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Samuel Skwall and .thr World Hh Lived In. By 
Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. Dc Wolfe, Fiike & Co. 
Educational. 

A Brief Latin Grammar. By W. D. Mooney. 
American Book Co. 75^- 

Students' Series of Latin Classics. M. TuUi, 
CiccTonis, Cato, Maior, De Senectute. With Notes by 
Charles E. Bennett. Leach, She well & Sanborn. 60c. 

In Bkook and Bayou; or, Life in the Still Waters. 
By Clara Kern Bayliss. D. Appleton & Co. 60c. 

History for Young Readers. Germany. By Kate 
Frciligrath Kroeker. D. Appleton & Co. 60c. 

History for Young Readers. England. By Frances 
E. Cooke. D. Appleton & Co. 60c. 

The Story of Troy, By M. Clarke. Eclectic School 
Readings. American Book Co. 60c. 

American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. 
K Era of Colonizaiion. 1492-1689. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. The Macmillan Co. $2.00 

Cromwell's Place in Histoky. Founded on Six 
Lectures Delivered in the University of Oxford. By 
S.\muel Rawson Gardiner. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Vines of Northeastern America. Fully Illus- 
trated. By Charles S. Newhall. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

$2.50 

Fiction. 

At the Quken^s Mercy. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. JizS 

The Srcret of Saint Florel. By John Berwick. 
The Macmillan Co. I1-25 

The Knavk of Hearts. A Fourth of July Comedi- 
etta. By Albert Lee. R. H. Russell. 50c. 

FiERCEHBART THE SoLDiER. A Romance of 1745. By 
J, C. Snaith. Appletons' Town and Country Library. 50c. 

The Philanderers. By A. E. W, Mason. The Mac- 
millan Co. t^^S 

Skbtches in Lavender, Blue and Green. By Je- 
rome K. Jerome. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 

Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
ChaHes Scribner's Sons. $iS° 

Storm Signals. By Richard Henry Savage. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 25c. 

A Questionable Marriage. By A. Shackelford Sul- 
livan. Rand, McNally & Co. 

The Lily -of the Valley. By H. de Balzac. The 
Macmillan Co. $'5° 

The Romance of a Jesuit Mission. A Historical 
Novel. By M. Bourchicr Sanford. The Baker & Taylor 
Co. >»»5 

The Earl's Atonbmbht. By Bertha M. Clay. Rand, 
McNaUy & Co. »5C. 

The Beautiful Miss Brooks. By Z. Z. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. >«•<» 

Symphonies. By George Egerton. John Lane. $1.2$ 

The Story of Mollis. By Marian Bower. Roberts 
Brothers. >»•«> 

A Free Lancb in a Far Land. By Herbert Comp- 
ton. The Cassell Publishing Co. 5oc- 

His Letters. By JuUcn Gordon. The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 50c. 

The Meddling Hussy. Being Foarteen Tales. Re- 
told by Clinton Ross. Stone & Kimball. I1.50 

His Native Wife. By Louis Becke. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 75C- 

Derelicts. By WUliam J. Locke. The Bodley Head. 

I1.50 

Sweet Revenge. A Romance of the Civil War. By 
F. A. Mitchel. Harper & Brothers. Ii.oo 

The Pursuit of the Housb-Boat. Being Some 
Further Account of the Divers Doings of the Associated 
Shades Under the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. Harper & Brothers. Ii.as 

Ripple and Flood. By James Prior. J. B. Uppln. 
cott Co. Ii.oo; paper, 50c. 

Thb Romance of Arbnfbls, and Other Talis of 
thb Rhine. By C. Ellis Stevens. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

lias 
Literature. 

The Literary Movement in France During the 
Nineteenth Century. By Georges Pelllssier. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. WS© 

A Talk About Books. By J. N. Lamed. Peter Paul 
Book Co. 

Thb Treatment of Nature, in Dantb*s Divina 
CoMMBDiA. By L. Oscar Kuhns. Edward Arnold. 

The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. A 

Play Written by Christopher Marlowe. Edited by Israel 

Gollanci. The Macmillan Co. 45C. 

Religious. 

History of thb Christian Church. By John 
Fletcher Hurst. Eaton & Maim. l5-«> 

The Myths of Israel. The Ancient Book of Genesb, 
with Analysis and Explanation of Its Composition. By 
Amos Kidder Fiskc. The Macmillan Co. I1.50 

Bible Readings for Schools. Edited by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. American Book Co. 35c- 

The Bishop Paddock Lbcturbs, 1896-7. Outlines of 
the History of the Theological Literature of the Church of 
EngUnd from the Reformation to the Qose of the Eight- 
eenth Century. By John Dowden. E. & J. B. Young&Co. 

Sex Worship. An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of 
Religion. By Clifford Howard. Published by the Author, 
Washington, D. C. 



Two Lectures on Theism. Delivered on the Occasion 
of the Sesquicentennial Celebration of Princeton Univer- 
sity. By Andrew Seth. Charles Scribner's Sons, ti.oo 

Genesis of the Social Conscience. The Relation 
between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and 
the Social Question. By H. S. Nash. The Macmillan Co. 

$1.50 

Miscellaneous. 

Navaho Legends. Collected and Translated by Wash- 
ington Matthews. Published for the American Folk-I^rc 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00 

The Encyclopaedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek and F. G. Aflalo. 
Part 1. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Ii.oo 

BiRD-LiFB. A Guide to the Study of Our Common 
Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75 

The Century Illustrated Monthly MAtiAziNB 
Vol. LI II. November, 1896, to April, 1897. The Century 
Co. 

Homer's Iliad. With Preliminary Survey of the Four 
Literary Bibles. A Commentary. By Denton J. Snider. 
A. C. McClurg&Co. I2 00 

Le Mortb d'ARTHUR, By Sir Thomas Malory. Part 
III. The Macmillan Co. 50c. 

Dantk in America. A Historical and Bibliograpliical 
Study. By Theodore W. Koch. Ginn & Co. 

A Woman's Part in a Revolution. By Mrs. John 
Hays Hammond. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hired Furnisheh. Being Certain Economical House- 
keeping Adventures in England. By Margaret B. WriKht. 
Roberts Brothers. >'-25 

Woman and the Republic. A Survey of the Woman- 
Suffrage Movement in the United States, and a Discussion 
of the Claims and Arguments of Its Foremost Advocates. 
By Helen Kendrick Johnson. D. Appleton & Co. 

Thirteenth Annual Report ok the Bureau of 
Ethnoloc.y to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 1891-92. By J. W. Powell. Government 
Printing Office. 

PROCEKDlNr.S OF THB FiRST CONVENTION OF THB 

National Council of Jewish Women Held at New 
York, 1S96. The Jewish Publication Soc. 

The Treasure of the Humble. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. Dodd, Mead &.Co, 

f'.75 



By Kate HoUaday 



College Training for Women. 
Claghorn. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Philosophy of Plotinos. By Kenneth S. Guth- 
rie. Dunlap Printing Co., Philadelphia. 
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Cash Prizes 

for quick-witted, clear-lieadcd people 

Competitors must apply before July 31 



SPECIMEN QUESTIONS 

Q. How many years passed after Shakespeare's death 
before any writer qnesUoned that he wrote the plays 
which bear bis name ? 

Am. 232 y€ar$. 

Q. If a flying-machine should leave Cliarleston, 8. C, 
at noon, standard time, and travel to ChicaRO in an 
hour, and then, without stopping, go on to Cheyenne 
In another hour, at what hour, standard time, would 
U arrive at Chicago and at Cheyenne ? 

An*. At noon^ both placet. By Chicago itandard time the 
eloekt are an hour behind Charleston clocks^ vhieh 
would just make up the hour spent in traveling^ and 
there is the same difference between Chicago and 
Cheyenne. 

Q. "As scarce as hens' teeth" is a common saying. 

Did any kind of exUnot birds have teeth? 
Ans. res, the cretaceous birds^ such as those which formerly 

inhabited Kansas. 

Q. Dickens conceived tbnt Tony Weller weighed twenty 
stone. Daniel Lambert, known to history as the 
famous English Fat Man, weighed 7S9 lbs. By how 
many kilograms do these two weights differ ? 

Ans. 206 kilograms^ or ASH lbs ^ a stone being equal to U Ibs.^ 
and a kilogram to 2.204 lbs. 

Q. What is the essential distinction between the Roman 
Catholic doctrine and the Protestant doctrine as to 
the /na{ authority of the Bible? 

An*. Roman Catholic* *ay^ '* There is an unwHtten word qf 
God over and above scripture.** Protestants say that 
the highest authority is " the Holy Spirit speaking in 
scripture.** 

[Any one of these questions can be answered in ten 
minutes' careful examination of the popular books of 
reference.] 



Everybody thinks; 

few people 

think straights 
-^ 
TVTE offer $1,500 in cash prizes 
W for written answers to J50 
questions* The answers can be 
found in dictionaries and other 
books in every home« This is a 
serious, bona-fide competition; 
the prize-winners will have to 
puzzle to s:et the answers ; but a 
colIes:e education is not neces- 
sary ; the questions do not touch 
foreisfn or ancient lansfuagfes. 
You will g:et a gtcai deal of in- 
teresting: and valuable general 
information in the course of an- 
swering the questions* A whole- 
some recreation for the home cir- 
cle* The competition will close 
July 31 St* Full details and set of 
questions free* Send postal card to 
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LANDSCAPE IN POETRY* 

THIS work contains chapters on Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Italian, Celtic and 
Gaelic, and Anglo-Saxon poetry, and on 
English poetry from mediaeval times down 
to our own day. French and German 
poetry are wanting. Mr. Palgrave's subject 
is landscape, "the surface of this little 
world, with sky and its earth-bom features, 
and beyond, the heavenly bodies;" nature 
in its scenery, that is to say, or the various 
aspects presented by earth, sky, air, and 
water, rather than nature as a part of the 
universe. The best portions of the book 
are, perhaps, the chapters given to Latin 
and later English poets, especially Tenny- 
son, where exceptional interest induces the 
author to give us a pleasant glimpse of the 
personality of the poets, by outlining their 
interpretation not only of landscape, but of 
nature as a whole. 

As Mr. Palgrave has felt, the nexus be- 
tween the difEerent authors is in some 
places slight, and his work is therefore 
largely an anthology, with luminous ex. 
planations appended, rather than a contin- 
uous literary criticism. He has shown 
fine insight both in his selections and 
in his translations. Here are several 
instances: "Even where the sea, in beat- 
ing on the coast, washed the pebbles clear " 
(aTroTrXtrvfff/^e), (p. 13); the ^'^ "epya of the 
bees is "where the bees love to haunt" 
(p. 28) ; Me quaedam divina voluptas per. 
cipit atque horror y "a certain divine pleas- 
ure and shuddering awe possesses me" 
(p. 41); the love-lorn Corydon " would pour 
forth his vain yearning in unpremeditated 
words, to the woods and mountains, alone " 
(p. 47), haec incondita solus montibus et 
silvis studio jactabat inani; " let me be in 
love with rivers and woods and give up 
glory" (p. 48), flumina amem silvasque 
inglorius. Room must be found for 

L'alba vinceva I'ora mattutina. 

Che lufSjpM, innanzi, si che di lontano 

Connobi il tremolar della marina, 

"the dawn was overcoming the shade of 
early morning, which fled before it, so that 
from afar I knew the trembling of the sea " 
(p. 85), a consummate instance of Dante^s 
genius. The author has also given a num- 
ber of extracts from poets who are little 
known, and, indeed, submits as a test of 
poetic feeling an appreciation of William 
Barnes. 

One or two slight errors have slipped into 
the text. " Relics suggests " should be 
"relics suggest" (p. 21X and "yet that" 



* Landscape in Poetry from Homer to Tennyson, with 
Many Illustrative Examples. By Francis T. Palgrave. 
The Macmillan Co. |3.oo. 



(p. 177, last line) should be omitted. In the 
translation of aliis de montibus cadunt 
(p. 46) "fall on " should be "fall from," and 
of vivo de pumice (p. fyj) " sprang into the 
living rock" should be "sprang out of." 
Mr. Palgrave in writing this book has 
done a distinct service. It is the work of 
one who for many years has dwelt lovingly 
upon poetry, and all who realize the high 
place of poetry will give his volume a cor- 
dial welcome. 



NASFS GENESIS OF THE SOOIAL 
OONSOIENOE* 

[There lies open before us, as we begin this review of 
Professor Nash's volume, a little memorandum book, on 
the sncceuive pages of whidi are written the autograph 
signatures of a number of Harvard College students who 
used to be guests from time to time at a certain home in 
Cambridge. The first entry is under date of April 13, 1876. 
Twenty years have passed, and it is interesting to note 
what has become of some of these young men, then under- 
graduates, now out in the world, with time enough gone by 
to show what they were made of. Here are a few of them : 
Robert Fletcher Patterson became prominent in Pennsyl- 
vania politics ; Charles F. Thwing is now the president of 
Western Reserve University; Charles £. Stowe, a son of 
the late Harriet Beecher Stowe, is a Congregationalist min- 
ister in Connecticut; Edward Hale is a member of the 
faculty of Harvard College ; Harlan P. Amen is the prin- 
cipal of PhilliiM Academy, Exeter; William D. Hyde is 
the president of Bowdoin College; Harold M. Sewall is 
United States Minister to the Hawaiian Islands; and 
Henry S. Nash is a professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge. All of these men have surely given 
good account of themselves, and fulfilled the promise of 
their college days. Mr. Nash, indeed, had made his repu- 
tation before he left college, where he was known as a 
prodigious reader, a man who could keep everything he 
read which he wanted to keep and dismiss the rest, and a 
student who read critically, thought for himself, and came 
to his own conclusions, whether he traveled alone or in 
company. For a time Mr. Nash was master in Greek, 
German, and History at De Veaux College, Suspension 
Bridge, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Afterwards he was assistant 
minister at Christ Church, Waltham, Mass., and then min- 
ister of the Church of the Ascension in the same city sub- 
urb of Boston, from which position he passed to the pro* 
fessorship of the Literature and Interpretation of the New 
Testament in the Cambridge Theological School, at which 
institution he had graduated in the class of 1881. Those 
who have known him all these years, who watched the 
play of his academic powers and projected their develop- 
ment, will not be surprised at his appearance now as an 
athlete in the arena of modem thought, or at the strength 
and courage of this challenge to the most thoughtful minds 
of the time.] 

THERE is no question that we have 
here a book that is out of the ordi- 
nary; far above the average of the multi- 
tude of works that have been poured upon 
us dealing with the vexed and vexing ques- 
tions of social development and economic 
ideals. The philosophic insight manifested, 
the enthusiasm for a high social ideal, 
above all, the contagious optimism, all con- 
tribute to the making of a volume of ex- 
ceptional worth. 

There are two ways, among others, of 
studying and teaching history, and in par- 
ticular church history. One is the com- 
mon method of the commonplace student 
and teacher, who begins at a fixed point 
of time and space and proceeds onward 
along chronological lines, sweeping every- 
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thing before him; the other is the uncom 
men method, happily becoming more com 
mon with uncommon men, of selecting 
some one modern idea, or tendency, or 
institution, and tracing its development 
from the outset The one method is like 
weaving a rag carpet; the other is like 
picking out a hidden thread of gold or 
silver, as the case may be, from a fabric 
already in hand. It is the latter method 
which Professor Nash has adopted, and, as 
an historical essay, his work is highly in- 
teresting and suggestive apart from any 
intrinsic attractions of the subject and any 
substantial merits of the treatment. 

What the author has undertaken to do 
is to take the social question of today, the 
" Social Conscience," as he terms it in his 
title, and going backward to the Greek 
and Latin beginnings of history to show 
how the roots of that question lie in the 
civilization which fringed the Mediterra- 
nean, and to trace the sprouting of those 
roots in the Dark Ages, their shooting 
upwards in the Middle Ages, and their 
vigorous and rapid growth at the very 
present hour toward fruitage. 

This is a large and difficult undertaking. 
No man can set himself a harder task. 
It requires learning, interpretative sympa- 
thy, power to grasp, ability to sketch, ex- 
actness of statement, candor, a judicial 
temper, a fellow feeling for the modern 
reformer, a reverence for the spirit if not 
for the forms of antiquity, a philosophical 
temper, a discriminating sense of the law 
of evolution, an eye for the hand of God, 
and an "enthusiasm of humanity.*' In 
many, if not in all, of these qualities Pro- 
fessor Nash has placed himself abreast of 
the leading thinkers of his time, and pro- 
duced an essay which will command the 
attention, the respect, and in many ways 
the admiration, if it does not at every 
point the assent, of his most competent 
readers. 

The substance of the book has been 
communicated to the Boston public in the 
form of a course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute. As printed, all traces of 
the lecture form are obliterated. There 
are eight chapters. Their titles are a sug- 
gestion of one marked peculiarity of the 
work, to which we shall allude later. We 
give them in full : 

I. How the Establishment of Christianity in 
Europe Created a Question. 

II. What Greece and Rome Contributed to 
the Campaign Against Caste. Their Definition 
of the Universal Individual and Their Lack of 
Power to Drive it Home. 

III. Biblical Monotheism Puts the World in 
the Service of God, and Conceives God as an 
Infinite Missionary Force in the Service of the 
Lowly. 

IV. How the Separation of Church and State 
was Necessary, to the End that the Definition 
of the Individual Might be Completed. The 
Common Man Gains Thereby a Value Above 
the Market Price. 

V. The Sovereignty of the Church, the Tran- 
scendence of the Idea of God, and the Isolation 



of the Moral Ideal in the Monastery, Raised 
the Man Without a Grandfather to the Spiritual 
Peerage. 

VI. History, not Cosmology, is the Marrow 
of the Christian View of the Universe. Com- 
munism Behind the Monastery Walls. The 
Infinite Worth of the Common Man in Rela- 
tion to the Category of Duty in Ethics. 

VII. The Creation of the Reformer's Con- 
science. 

VIII. The Eighteenth Century as the Open 
Ground upon which the New ^Definition De- 
ployed its Forces. The Soul Becomes a Citizen. 

Through this somewhat rugged and ob- 
scure terminology the mind gets glimpses 
of great expanses of historical develop- 
ment, great tendencies and lines of human 
thought and action, great ideals and actu- 
alities, great hopes and expectations, if not 
great realizations. It is a map — Professor 
Nash's book — of the battle between De- 
mocracy and the Divine Right of kings; 
between the Universal and the Individual; 
between the Body Corporate and the Com- 
mon Man; between the Is and the May 
Be ; between the Was and the Is To Be. 

The great social problem of individual- 
ity and the place of the individual in the 
social order of the future naturally appears 
to have been thrust upon us within the 
recollection of men now living. The so- 
cial reformers of the present century have 
all insisted upon the novelty of it. The 
French Revolution has been assumed as 
the starting point. Of course, any man 
with a touch of the historical spirit knows 
that this is not the case. The French 
Revolution was a result, not a cause. That 
may be assumed without investigation; in- 
vestigation can only assure him of the 
facts. Now comes Professor Nash and 
writes down the facts in large and brilliant 
letters. He has called it the "genesis of 
the social conscience " because he assumes, 
and rightly as we believe, that "the his- 
tory of conscience is the history of the in- 
dividual." Even so, one finds the concen- 
sus of history startling; startling even to 
one versed in the writings of the Fathers, 
and the political and religious history of 
the Middle Ages. We may dispute the 
reasoning, but from the fict there is no 
appeal. And the fact is that in grappling 
with the great social problems of the day 
we are being driven into no new position, 
but are being forced back on the economic 
teachings and to the social ideal of the 
Catholic Church. The student of history 
has long since divined the truth, here 
graphically portrayed, that we must look 
to some conserving force in the Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages as responsible 
for the intellectual and economic triumphs 
of Protestantism. And that force, our au- 
thor maintains, was the monastery and the 
ideal of the monastic life. We may not 
understand how the germs of social free- 
dom could have been generated in that at- 
mosphere, but beyond question they were. 
It was not for nothing that "for a thou- 
sand years the spiritual aristocracy of Eu- 



rope preached and practiced the principle 
that without hand labor a man could not 
reach the highest virtue." It was not for 
nothing that theoretically the son of a 
peasant might sit on the papal throne, as 
the fact proved. Even the mediaeval hell, 
which was " conscience in colors," bore 
testimony to the infinite worth of a man, 
since only a soul of infinite worth can merit 
infinite punishment. And when the impa- 
tient modern cries out that despite these 
fine-spun theories the church accomplished 
little in actuality, the author pertinently 
and sententiously rejoins that "it is only 
in myth that an infant Hercules, in the 
eighth month of his life, strangles the 
serpents." 

There are everywhere in Mr. Nash's 
book evidences of the widest reading, of 
genuine learning, of familiarity with the 
best thought of the best minds of all time, 
of an earnest — even a passionate — yearn- 
ing for the truth and right, of intense 
sympathy with the struggle of the race 
upward, of profound sympathy with the 
hypothesis of evolution. The author is at 
the center of all history, and commands a 
broad and all-inclusive vision. That he 
holds the evolutionary creed he frankly 
confesses. That he holds all the com- 
monly accepted tenets of the Christian 
faith, as commonly stated, is sometimes 
doubtful. 

When we come to the substance of Pro- 
fessor Nash's book and the style in which 
it is presented, the unlearned reader will 
find himself here and there perplexed as 
to what is thought and what is style, and 
asking whether the author is really pro- 
found or only striking. Is this Carlylese 
or the Browningesque? Is it Baconian or 
Blackmorean? Is the ruggedness over 
which he is riding that of a corduroy road 
or that of the eternal hills? Is all this 
eccentricity of statement natural or arti- 
ficial? That the book is striking, and 
much of it very striking, both in its way 
of putting things and in much of what is 
put, no one can deny. There are passages 
in it of great beauty. A fairly representa- 
tive passage is the following: 

The committee that spoiled the map of New 
York with their names for cities went to the 
Classical Dictionary^ not because they knew the 
classics, but because Greece, like Rome, stood 
in their minds for liberty. Greece was free as 
no country before her was free. Her freedom 
was twofold — political and intellectual. The 
two together produced the first critical climate 
the world had seen. Questions became the or- 
der of the day, not for the school only or for 
some inner circle of speculative priests, but for 
the market place and the highway. Into this 
critical climate the stream of time bore down 
from sacred antiquity the cake of custom that 
had created and at the same time immobilized 
the earliest societies. The cake dissolved. 

After all, Dr. Nash, consciously or un- 
consciously, has written himself out of 
sociology into apologetics. And a noble 
apology in the main it is. Moreover, we 
are fast coming to see that th«$e two sut 
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jects are getting inextricably mixed in 
these latter days. The only defense of 
Christianity worthy of the name is that 
historical exposition of it which pictures 
the Christian faith and the Christian church 
as setting before men a high ideal which 
it assists them to attain. Herein lies the 
beautiful optimism of the author, that he 
sees a possibility for attainment in every 
child of God. There must be a "leveling 
up;" there can be no "leveling down." 
It is of the genesis of his own faith in 
the individual that he has written and has 
written so well. 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT* 

SMOLLETT'S name and merits are not 
as familiar to our generation as they 
deserve to be. One of the three great 
novelists who at the close of the last cen- 
tury revolutionized English fiction and 
made possible those later changes which 
resulted in Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, 
and Dickens, he is, perhaps, of the three 
least read and least quoted. 

Of his personality and the main facts 
of his history we get a fairly clear idea 
from this brief biography by Oliphant 
Smeaton. The latter were few and com- 
paratively uneventful. Born in Dumbar- 
tonshire in 1 721, his life, with the excep- 
tion of the twenty months during which 
he served as surgeon on the " Cumber- 
land" during the disastrous Carthagena 
expedition, was mainly passed in London, 
amid those alternations of hope and pov- 
erty which were general at that time to 
the career of the literary man. His mis- 
haps he invariably accounted the result of 
malice and treachery on the part of some 
one, generally some one high in station 
or office, and the counter-blows which he 
dealt raised up for him a host of ill wishes. 
We read of his extravagances, his debts, 
his straits for money; of the bitter lam- 
poons and personal abuse which he heaped 
on his supposed enemies ; of his some- 
what strange relations with his wife and 
the irritable suspicion with which he re- 
paid the kindness of his best friends; of 
his breakdown in health, and premature 
death at the age of fifty; and we remain 
rather unaffected by the pumped-up pathos 
of his biographer: 

Brave, suffering heart! The end is nearing 
for you, though you know it not. Seven more 
years of increased labor — and then — " He giv- 
eth His beloved sleep I " 

For the sorrows which largely spring 
from a man's own difficult temper, his in- 
ability to credit his fellow men with any 
but the worst intentions, his prevailing 
habit of ingratitude and selfish self-absorp- 
* tion, are precisely those with which it is 
hardest to sympathize. It requires powers 
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as splendid as those possessed by Smollett 
to win for them the forgiveness of man- 
kind; and the rather sentimental common- 
places with which Mr. Oliphant Smeaton 
winds up his risumi of his hero's imper- 
fections are somewhat futile and labored. 
It is enough to say that Smollett was 
a man of extraordinary powers and a dis- 
position which made failure and unhappi- 
ness inevitable, and so to leave him to the 
judgment of posterity and the mercy of 
heaven. 

THE HIOARAGUA OAHAL * 

THIS book, exactly true to its title, is a 
book of notes, of very intelligent and 
instructive notes, put together without much 
skill, and displaying as a whole little literary 
form ; but affording a really immense amount 
of information respecting an immense under- 
taking. The author is a man of business, 
without connections that might affect his 
judgment or impair the candor of his state- 
ments. Out of pure interest in the matter 
he went down in person to Nicaragua, and 
studied the whole scheme on the ground, 
traversing the proposed route of the canal 
from ocean to ocean, inspecting the towns 
at either terminal point and the villages 
along the way, and pursuing his investiga- 
tions into every department of detail — the 
topographical, the engineering, the climatic, 
the financial, the commercial, the economic, 
the political, and the historic. His 214 
pages are truly exhaustive. We do not 
see that they leave a single point un- 
touched, or one question unanswered that 
might be asked by one who wants to know 
the facts. Mr. Sheldon makes no preten- 
sion to literary equipment, and speaks mod- 
estly of his writing ; but his work is of the 
highest value, and the reader will easily 
forgive illogical arrangement and occasional 
errors in view of the intelligence of the re- 
port as a whole, its fullness, and the satisfac- 
tory way in which it spreads the whole en- 
terprise before the mind. 

After describing his journey to Nicaragua, 
which was from New Orleans by steamer to 
Greytown, the eastern mouth of the pro- 
posed canal, a second chapter surveys the 
route of the great waterway, first across 
country by a short cut to the San Juan 
River, then up the San Juan to Lake 
Nicaragua, which inland sheet of water 
ships may easily traverse to San Jorge, 
whence another cutting will open passage 
through the narrow belt of land lying be- 
tween the lake and the Pacific Ocean at 
Brito. Successive chapters then recount 
in order the history of the concessions and 
legislation that have been secured by the 
present company; their plans, and the dif- 
ficulties that have to be overcome; the se- 
rious sanitary questions involved in con- 
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struction and maintenance ; the country and 
its people, to see which the author leaves, 
as it were, the route of the canal and di- 
verges on the right hand and on the left 
into the interesting side scenes through 
Which he is passing ; the other great canals 
of the world — the Suez, the Kiel, and the 
Manchester, with which the Nicaragua pro. 
ject is both compared and contrasted; the 
whole subject of cost and ways and means; 
the features of life at Granada, Rivas, Man- 
agua, Corinto, and other cities visited in the 
course of the investigation ; and finally the 
vital question up to which the whole book 
leads : Shall the United States assist in this 
great undertaking ? 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
will save a distance in water transportation 
between San Francisco and New York of 
10,000 miles, and reduce the time for an 
ordinary steamer to fourteen days for the 
entire route of 4,760 miles, the ordinary 
time consumed in the continental railway 
freight service being from 17 to 21 days. 
The length of the canal route from ocean 
to ocean would be about 168 miles. At 
the point selected the highest elevation 
is only 153 feet above the sea, the lowest 
point between the Arctic Ocean and Cape 
Horn in the mountain range that runs 
from the northern to the southern con- 
tinent. The utilization of Lake Nicaragua 
is a great feature of the project. Good 
harbors must be constructed at each 
terminal. Only six locks will be required. 
Only 26 miles of the 168 call for heavy 
excavation, 21 miles being through basins, 
and 121 through the lake and river. 
Through this canal an ordinary steamer 
would pass in less than thirty hours, and 
electric lighting would render it navigable, 
as is the Suez Canal, by night as well as 
by day. The estimated cost is $70,000,000, 
one-fifth of which is for contingencies; a 
total which is probably too low. The es- 
timated gross revenue, based upon probable 
tonnage, is $9,000,000. 

Mr. Sheldon seems to have looked at the 
subject from every point of view, to have 
considered it in all its bearings, to have 
taken all sorts of side issues into the ac- 
count, and to have made up a thoroughly 
business-like opinion on the desirability and 
feasibility of the work; and that opinion is 
calmly and reasonably in its favor, and in 
favor of government assistance on the part 
of the United States. Indeed, this is the 
opinion of all who have looked deeply into 
the subject, as his citations show, and only 
the apathy of Congress and the opposition 
of constitutional obstructionists at Wash- 
ington have prevented the energetic prose- 
cution of the enterprise before this by 
public aid. Mr. Sheldon's extremely in- 
teresting pages are certain to direct new 
attention to the subject, and to win for it 
encouragement, faith, and expectation ; and 
if a copy of his book could be put into the 
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hands of every congressman and of every 
influential editor in the United States, we 
venture to say that it would not be long 
before the rattle of the steam-dredge and 
the whirr of the rock-cutter would be heard 
from ocean to ocean along the high levels 
between Greytown and Brito. 

Three maps and a number of excellent 
half-tones from photographs add much to 
the attractiveness of the volume and to its 
usefulness for the reader, and we commend 
it most heartily to the careful perusal of 
every public spirited citizen of the coun- 
try. If people did but know it, there is 
more interest in one such book as this 
than in a score of ordinary novels. 



NAVAHO LE(JEHD8 * 

THE three stories herein given are of 
rare value to the ethnologist, while the 
average reader will chiefly enjoy the fun in 
the coyote god's escapades of magic and 
deviltry, as narrated in the Origin Legend. 
Dr. Washington Matthews, ex-president of 
the American Folk Lore Society, has col- 
lected and translated this material for the 
fifth volume published by the society, and 
has wisely made a readable rather than a 
literal version, though ten interlinear trans- 
lations are given in the notes that show the 
fidelity with which he has worked. 

The principal legend, that of the Origin, 
is divided into four parts : The Story of 
the Emergence ; Early Events in the Fifth 
World; The War Gods; and The Growth 
of the Navaho Nation. It abounds in pas- 
sages which suggest the value of compara- 
tive mythology, as does also the Natinfis- 
thani. He who Teaches Himself (a delightful 
tale of self-education), and the Great Shell 
of Kinty^l Legend, a myth of the assump- 
tion, so to speak, of a sacred shell into the 
upper sky on the body of an ascending 
Navaho. 

The author's full introduction concerning 
these Indians, especially his account of their 
" dog paintings " on a bed of sand with col- 
ored pigments, adds much to the interest of 
the book. But it is the notes, wherein are 
stowed away the results of his exact re- 
search, which constitute by far its most val- 
uable part, as they are explanatory or his- 
torical, presenting more detailed informa- 
tion of the Navahoes than has yet been 
given, for the author lived among them. 

Bibliographic notes by Frederick Webb 
Hodges are appended, also an index, and 
eleven melodies, recorded on the phono- 
graph by Matthews, and noted from the 
cylinders by John C. Fillmore, who writes 
anent Navaho music under the two heads 
of rhythm and harmonic melody. The 
Navaho songs freely change from one ele- 
mentary meter to another; "in quality of 
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tone they are shouts and howls; in pitch 
relations unmistakably harmonic," "for har- 
monic perception is the formative principle 
in folk melody." 

The forty-two figure illustrations and 
seven plates of this expensive volume are 
finely executed, and its index and map 
complete the most scholarly work so far 
issued by the society. 



THE NATIONAL OYOLOPJEDDL OP 
AMEBIOAK BIOaRAFHT. 

WE have received from the publishers, 
James T. White & Co. of New York, 
the seventh volume of this imposuig work, which 
is intended to be a comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive dictionary of American biography. A " His- 
tory of the United States," the sub- title calls it, 
"as Illustrated in the Lives of the Founders, 
Builders, and Defenders of the Republic, and 
of the Men and Women who are Doing the 
Work and Moulding the Thought of the Present 
Tune." 

Great biographical dictionaries, the English 
Dictionary of NationcU Biography ^ for example, 
like other similar works of reference, are usually 
arranged under a continuous alphabet, this plan 
only facilitating quick and ready reference. The 
National Cyclopadia of American Biography^ 
judged by this its seventh volume, differs from 
most works of its class in this respect, its con- 
tents following no special order. Thus, in open' 
ing the volume before us at random, we come 
upon the following entries in succession : John 
Black Packer, Richard Henry Dana — the first, 
second, and third, Richard Allen, Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, Edgar Evertson Saltus, Rufus 
Porter, Jefferson Manly Falkner, William Sel- 
lers, Burgess Sidney Gaither, Isaiah La Fayette 
Kephart, and so on. 

The disadvantage of such a plan as this is the 
obvious difficulty of reference. In a work ex- 
tending through a number of volumes, with no 
certainty as to which volume a particular entry 
is to be found in, one must first look up the 
index, find therein the name desired, and then 
turn to the volume containing that name. This 
is a cumbersome process and slow. On the 
other hand the plan has this distinct advantage, 
in that it allows for an indefinite extension of 
the work, and in the case of a biographical 
dictionary with any pretense to completeness 
and freshness, such capacity for extension is a 
necessary feature. Independence of alphabet- 
ical order permits the work to be continued on 
and on as fast as new names are discovered 
worthy of being entered, and the growth of the 
material for such a work is something that no 
alphabetical system can keep pace with. 

Forty-four pages of this seventh volume are 
filled with an alphabetical index to the contents 
of all the seven volumes, two columns to a page ; 
and not only are all proper names entered by 
themselves, but also group>s of names, as for ex- 
ample, Arctic Explorers, Brown University (Pres- 
idents of). Electrical Development, Georgia 
(Colonial Governors of), Humorists, New York 
Chamber of Commerce (Presidents of), etc. 
This is an excellent feature; such double entries 
will greatly facilitate use. 

We are impressed with two things about this 
Cyclopadia: first, the thoroughness ^d care with 



which the important sketches have been prepared 
— sketches of public men well known and occu- 
pying historic places in the affairs of the nation ; 
and second, the great number of obscure names 
that find place, persons of whom the world has 
heard little and knows less, but of whom occa- 
sionally one wants to learn definitely, and could 
hardly hope to learn anywhere else. In this 
respect, that of catholicity and comprehensive- 
ness, the work is fitted to be useful beyond any 
other with which we are acquainted in the same 
field. Yet we miss from the index many names 
that might well be included, and that doubtless 
some day will be, such as sundry members of 
the old Vaughan family and of the Apthorps, 
Professor Park of Andover, and the late Pro- 
fessor Phelps, the Rev. Drs. Huntington, Don- 
ald, and Mulford, Henry M. Whitney, Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson, Edward Payson Weston, Bishops 
Cheney and Nicholson, editors Ward of the 
Independent and Mabie of the Outlook^ Miss 
Woolsey ("Susan Coolidge"), and others too 
numerous to mention here. The satisfaction is 
that as there is almost no end to the names that 
might be added, so there is no limit to the ca- 
pacity of the work to receive them, and that as 
fast as proper subjects are brought to the atten- 
tion of the editors room can and doubdess will 
be made for them in the growing volumes of the 
work. All that will be needed will be a growing 
index that shall expand with the expansion of 
the Cyclopadia. 

Thus it will become in reality a biographical 
periodical on a great scale, whose volume-num- 
bers will appear at intervals. 

The work is well printed, and the volume in 
hand is substantially and even handsomely 
bound. The page is large and open, the type 
clear and brilliant, and the paper of excellent 
quality. There are two columns and about 1,500 
words to a page, and the seventh volume con- 
tains, including the index, 531 pages. 

Numerous portraits on wood of vignette size 
are inserted in the text, and there are some full- 
page portraits of the same character, with a few 
other illustrations. As an average the portraits 
are likenesses, and their execution is better than 
we have generally found in works- of this de- 
scription. 

On the whole, and judging the entire work 
only by this seventh volume, we are prepared to 
recommend it cordially. It is certainly an essen- 
tial for every public library, and any private 
collection of books of reference would be greatly 
strengthened by its addition thereto. 



THE AMEEIOAN ABBOAD. 

Hired Furnished, Being Certain Economical House- 
keeping Adventures in England. By Margaret B. Wright 
[Boston : Roberts Brothers. I1.35.] 

Going Abroad^ Somt Advice. By Robert Luce. 
[Boston : Robert & Linn Luce. 50c.] 

We are extremely sorry that the second of 
the books whose titles are grouped above has 
escaped attention until this late hour, when so 
many of the trans-Atlantic travelers of the pres- 
ent season have set sail and are already beyond 
the reach of our words. If we could we would 
put a copy of it into the satchel of every one 
going abroad for the first time. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is beyond all odds the best 
directory for foreign travel that we have yet 
seen in the English language; not a guide-book 
in the ordinary sense of the WQ(;d, for it ha 
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absolutely nothing to say about routes and 
places, hotels and sights ; but it is as Cull from 
cover to cover, as a traveler's handbag is of the 
necessaries of life, of that plain, practical, matter- 
of-fact, direct information which every traveler 
in foreign lands so greatly needs, which be never 
knows where to find except from the lips of 
experience, and it is withal written out of such 
wide and exact knowledge, with such a clear 
understanding of what it is the novice in England 
and on the Continent wants to know, in such a 
complete sympathy with his situation and feel- 
ings, and so wisely, sensibly, and admirably in 
every way, that we have nothing to say of it but 
in the highest praise. Mr. Luce knows what he 
is writing about, knows how to write, and says 
what he has to say in a clear, straightforward, 
right- to-the- point style which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Why to go, who should go, when 
to go, how to go, how to travel on the other 
side, and where to stay, how to see what one 
wants to see, and a hundred particulars about 
money, tickets, baggage, clothing, food, manners 
and customs, language, fees, etc., etc, etc., make 
this book simply the handiest little book of its 
kind we ever saw. 

We wish we could say as much for Mrs. 
Wright's story of her adventures and experi- 
ences, which indeed are by no means confined 
to England, as the title-page would indicate, but 
take in the Channel Islands and parts of the 
French coast. But Mrs. Wright has essayed to 
do a very difficult thing, namely, to give informa- 
tion of a practical sort in the disguise of a story, 
and the story obstructs the information, while 
the information does not help the story. There 
are multitudes of readers who would be very 
grateful to the author if she had sat down, diary 
and note-book in hand, and given them in sober 
form and minute detail the results of the experi- 
ments and observations of herself and her son 
in lodgings and otherwise in various towns of 
England and France ; but there are few of them 
who will not get very tired of the romance with 
which it is all surrounded in this attempted 
narrative. 

For all practical purposes Mr. Luce's 160 
pages are worth Mrs. Wright's 450 two or three 
times over. 

Those who have actually been to Europe, and 
have tried Bournemouth and Torquay, Dinan 
and Dinard, St Peter's Port and Mont St. 
Michel, may perhaps find some diversion in 
turning over Mrs. Wright's pages. But the 
chapter on Mont St. Michel contains nearly a 
caricature of its presiding genius, and there is 
a flippant tone and an effort to be merry and 
gay through the whole book which to us be- 
comes tiresome. 



imrOB NOTIOES. 



Some Books About Music. 

The Evolution of the Art of Musicy an admira- 
ble sunmiary of musical evolution, prepared by 
C. Hubert H. Parry, well deserves its place in 
the Inteniational Scientific Series. From the 
slender beginnings of harmony through the de- 
velopment of its various forms to the place 
which music holds in the modern world is a 
long story with much variety and promise, and 
it is here interestingly and instructively told. [D. 
Appleton & Co. |ii.75-] 



The name of Henry Edward Krehbiel assures 
the reader, even before he opens the book. How 
to Listen to Music^ that he is on safe ground, and 
that these suggestions to untaught lovers of the 
art of music will be worth noting. Truly, of all 
the arts music is practiced most and thought 
about least. This book is sadly needed; and 
even if it -were not, its delightful spirit and 
animated style would make it worth reading. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.] 

John W. Tufts has been teaching teachers of 
music for forty years, and his Handbook of Vocal 
Music contains the results of deep study both 
musical and pedagogical. It illustrates normal 
methods, and is intended to bring about greater 
harmony in teaching by serving as a standard 
and guide for the musical instruction of our 
public schools. [Silver, Burdett & Co. I1.50.] 

Mr. James E. Matthew, an English collector 
and the owner of a most important musical li- 
brary, has put together in The Literature of 
Music much information which will greatly assist 
a student in his search for the right books. He 
also gives an account of many books remarkable 
either as rarities, curiosities, or for their influence 
in the past It is distinctly a book of informa- 
tion closely condensed. [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.25] 

Five Qreat Skeptical Dramas of History. 
A vast amount of critical insight is manifested 
in the late John Owens's Five Great Skeptical 
Dramas of History, Four of the five will at 
once suggest themselves to the reader: "Pro- 
metheus Vinctus," "Job," *' Faust," and "Ham- 
let" The fifth, "El Magico Prodigioso," of 
Calderon, is a comparatively unknown work to 
English readers, and the author admits that its 
mediocrity is painfully evident in comparison 
with the other four. Still, by reason of novelty, 
it affords a degree of interest considerably greater 
than the subject warrants. The whole volume, 
like all the work of the lamented author, is orig- 
inal and suggestive, and we wish he might have 
lived to do more of the same kind. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. I3.00.] 

The World Beautiful. 
In Miss Lilian Whiting's second series of TTie 
World Beautiful particular stress is laid upon 
the importance of deliberately educating the 
mind toward a bright and generous religious 
faith. There are many delightful and helpful 
utterances in this little book, which must not 
be regarded as a unique production, but rather 
as an expression of the sincere interest which 
large numbers of people are today taking in a 
higher every- day life. Miss Whiting b prac- 
tical, and at the same time devotional; specu- 
lative, yet often intuitional. Occasionally she 
verges toward the preposterous, but always she 
commands a respectful attention. [Roberts 
Brothers. |(i.oo.] 

The Open Secret. 
The title-page of The Open Secret, by "A 
Priest," is doubttess expected to excite curiosity. 
In our case it excites suspicion of some sort of 
quackery. A careful reading, however, has not 
disclosed anything sufficiently startling or heret- 
ical to warrant the disguise of anonymity. It is 
a supposititious communication of an inhabitant 
of Mars on certain philosophical and religious 
matters of which the author need not be ashamed. 
[Thomas Whittaker. 50c.] 



WHAT THE QUEEN READ8. 

From Private Life of the Queen. 

And now it will be interesting to show what 
are the particular books that nave ever been 
dear as friends to the Queen, and where and 
how the splendid collection of literary curios- 
ities, that is a great feature at Windsor, are 
housed. Appropriately the library is arranged 
in one of the oldest portions of the castle, being 
that wing which Queen Elizabeth added to the 
royal residence for her own private use. A 
quaintly shaped B in iron still hangs on the 
south wall of the library, while the north side 
is pierced by a grand window, set in carved 
stone mull ions, and overlooking the copses that 
flourish beneath the North Walk, the "Hun- 
dred Steps," Eaton, and the river meads. The 
interior of this wing . . . was altered by William 
IV's favorite architect. Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, 
. . . into a most noble apartment, of which the 
chief historical interest ... is the wonderful fire- 
place and stone mantel built by Elizabeth. . . . 
The furniture is of ebony and scarlet leather, 
and an immense number of large armchairs are 
on every side. Down the center of the library, 
which is over eighty feet long, are glass- topped 
tables of ebony, inlaid with ivory. In them are 
contained the priceless nucleus of the collection, 
the famous Mentz Psalter of 1457 ... of which 
only two other copies exist. . . . This volume was 
printed in colors long before Caxton's time, and 
IS valued at ;f 10,000. ... Of Eastern books and 
rare Latin and Greek folios there are also a 
goodly number. . . . Other treasures beneath 
glass are Queen Elizabeth's prayer-book . . . also 
the wonderful orrery of Sir Walter Scott. . . . 

A very great many of the Queen's books are 
ui the reference department, bound in vellum, 
but books of general interest and which are in 
constant request are left in their original covers. 
. . . Almost first in her Majesty's favor come 
the works of Scott, those she likes most being 
The Antiquaryy The Talisman, and Peveril of 
the Peak, Of his poems she is extremely fond, 
and she possesses a copy of them with hus own 
emendations of them on the margin, whUe her 
love of Scotland has frequently been expressed 
by her to her friends in apt quotations from The 
Lady of the Lake, Marmion, and The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, The Queen's admiration for 
Scott's works has induced her to have one room 
at Balmoral entirely decorated with scenes from 
his poems and books. Jane Austen's novels 
have also been very popular with the Queen. 
A few of Lord Beaconsfield's works are here, 
and a handsome copy of Lothair, in three vol- 
umes and bound in royal blue, contains the in- 
scription : " For the Queen from a faithful ser- 
vant." Kingsley's Saints^ Tragedy and 7W 
Years Ago, Tennyson's Idyls of the King, Trol- 
lope's Barchester Towers, a complete set of 
Thackeray's works, some of the Brontes' and 
Edna Lyall's books, man^ of R. L. Stevenson's 
romances, Rudyard Kiplmg's stories, Edmund 
Yates's Reminiscences, and nearly all Mrs. Oli- 
phant's novels ; Rider Haggard's She Jess, and 
Handley Cross; Sponge's Sporting Tour, and 
two full editions of Dickens's books — one, a 
library edition, the other, the last published 
edition de luxe — arc all conspicuous on these 
characteristically filled shelves. . . . 

Among other books which the Queen keeps 
in the drawing-room at Osborne and her private 
drawing-room at Balmoral are The Vicar of 
Wakefield, in French, Pen-and-ink Notes, Moun- 
tain, Loch, and Glen, and editions of Scott, 
Dickens, the Brontes, and other standard writers 
of fiction. . . . 

Large boxes of current literature in English, 
French, and German follow her Majesty from 
Mudie's wherever she may be, and all the court 
have access to them. But the Queen has many 
favorites also that she takes everywhere, and 
six huge cases of books from the liorary are an 
invariable item in the royal basgage. . . . 

It is only like the Queen's desire for others' 
happiness that the library is alwajrs free to those 
about her, who are also allowed to have books in 
their own rooms. Etiquette demands, however, 
that when one of the royal family is using the 
library every one should absent himself save . . . 
(For Qootinuation tee the book it»df.] 
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M onatticlBm gWLve to Occidental literature a new 
epic — the epic of poverty. It it a far cry indeed 
from Homer to the bones of the Sainti. Yet the 
bonei of the Saints stood for something that lay 
beyond the reach of the heroes. The lives of the 
Saints were the main food of the higher imagina- 
tion of Europe for centuries. They were the higher 
novel of the people who read. There is no better 
test of what is in the mind and heart of a period 
than its greater novels. — Pkofbssor Hbnry S. Nash : 
Gttusts of the Social Conscience. 



^^\ One of the most indefatigable, most pro- 
ductive, most wholesome, and most popular of 
English writers of the Victorian era has passed 
on in the death of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, 
which event took place in London, as we sup- 
pose, on the evening of Friday, the 25th of June. 
Mrs. Oliphant was nearly seventy years of age. 
She was bom in Scotland, and embarked on 
her long literary voyage before she was twenty- 
one. Her works of fiction, like The Perpetual 
Curate and Diana, the latter the best of her 
latest novels; her historical writings, like the 
almost famous series of "Makers" — Makers of 
Venice and Rome; her essays in literary biog- 
raphy and criticism, like Dante, Cervantes, and 
The Literary History 0/ England in the XVIIIth 
and XlXth Centuries; her biographies, like the 
life of St. Francis ; and her religious books, like 
The Little Pilgrim and The Beleaguered City, 
make a long and imposing list, amply attesting 
the versatility of her gifts, the facility of her 
pen, and the industry of her habits. And it may 
be truly said of her, as it can be said of few who 
have produced so much, that she has never 
written a line which — except possibly for liter- 
ary reasons — she would wish to erase. Mrs. 
Oliphant has been always an impulse to the 
better sides of character along the sunnier and 
happier lines of life. We are glad her life was 
prolonged to share in the joy of her people over 
the jubilee of her Queen. And now she has 
looked with her own eyes upon the scenes which 
her " Little Pilgrim " saw only through her imag- 
ination, and we cannot doubt that she is satisfied 
with the " likeness." 

<i*»Like Mrs. Oliphant who has died, Mrs. 
Steel who still lives, and who has made herself 
known of late on this side of the Atlantic by her 
novel On the Face of the Waters, is a Scotswoman 
by birth, but an East Indian by adoption, having 
gone out to the land of the Mutiny, which she has 
so graphically portrayed, some thirty years ago. 
She is now a little past fifty. She returned to 
England to live about seven years ago, and took 
up her pen to write. It may comfort and en- 
courage some younger workers with the same 
implement to learn that of her first six stories 
sent to six different magazines all were returned 
to her save one, and that the magazine which 
accepted that one afterward accepted all the 
others, and now her fame if not her fortune is 
made. So they say. 

<^*#Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr writes from her 
Rutland home, " The Maples," that she b doing 



no literary work just now, her time being taken 
up with other matters ; however, she has a new 
book nearly ready for the press, which may be 
published this year, or may not be. She be- 
lieves — to use her own words — **in letting 
things lie and season a while. It doesn't hurt 
them,*' she says, "any more than it hurts a 
fiask of wine to be stored away in the cellar 
gathering dust and cobwebs." So the things 
which now pleasantly engross her mind are her 
beautiful great garden, with its magnificent roses 
and lilies, her charming conservatory — "play- 
house and workhouse " in one — and the ** sand- 
pile" where a certain busy little boy, with the 
help of his famous grandmother, builds enchant- 
ing castles and towers. For many years Mrs. 
Dorr has been president of two Rutland soci- 
eties. One, " The F )rtnightly," a church affair 
numbering 132 ladies, will, during the season of 
1897-98, take up a course of study in French 
history, embracing " The Augustan Age of 
France." The other, " Friends in Council," a 
purely literary association, also meets once a 
fortnight. For the last two years its members 
have been studying " English History in Shake- 
speare's Plays," and the next season will com- 
plete the course. The scheme of study laid out 
for 1897-98 opens, October 6, with " A Study of 
the Plantagenets," proceeding through the year 
with the history in the two plays, Richard the 
Third and Henry the Eighth. At the meeting 
for December 15, 1897, Mrs. Dorr is to read a 
paper on " The Princes in the Tower." 

<!*» There b no reason in the world why great 
and important discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
should not continue to be made in the East, and 
additions of incomparable value be made to our 
documentary treasures of the past Explorers 
cannot yet have got to the bottom. There will 
be no surprise, therefore, but only curiosity, as 
to the wonderful " finds " reported by way of 
London ; first of a papyrus, on the edges of the 
Libyan Desert, belonging clearly within the first 
century, consisting of a dozen leaves in a good 
state of preservation, distinctly written in uncial 
letter, and containing without explanatory con- 
text a body of detached " Sayings of Christ," 
under which title the document will soon be 
published by the Egpyt Exploration Fund. The 
other "find" is a collection of about 4,000 pa- 
pyri — so the accounts before us state — amongst 
the ruins of a Roman city southwest of Cairo, 
where Professor Petrie has been at wortc the 
past winter. This enormous mass of remains of 
an ancient library is said to represent a wide 
range of literature and to include a number of 
ancient Christian documents. The publication 
of the results of this unprecedented discovery 
will be awaited with profound interest. 

41% It is an important change which is an- 
nounced in the management of the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. Mr. A. R. Spof- 
ford, who has filled the post of librarian since 
his appointment by President Lincoln, falls back 
into the place of assistant, and is succeeded by 
Mr. John Russell Young, by appointment of 
President McKinley. Mr. Spofford accepts the 
change gracefully, and in a spirit of courtesy 
toward his successor and of adjustment to the 
situation which reflects credit upon a laborious 
public servant of many years. About 700 sub- 
ordinate positions in the library are now to be 
filled by Mr. Young, who will have under his 
supervision by far the largest and finest library 



building in the world, and one of the largest 
collections of books in history. One other 
change should now follow : the " Library of 
Congress " should take the name of " National 
Library." It is no longer what it was originally 
— a collection of books for the use of senators 
and representatives on duty at the capitol — but 
in reality a national collection, the national col- 
lection, of, for, and by the people; and it 
should receive a designation in keeping with its 
character. 

«*» Diplomatic honors have again fallen into 
literary hands. Prof. A. S. Hardy of Dartmouth 
College has been appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley Minister to Persia. Professor Hardy has 
had a distinguished career as a scholar and 
teacher since his graduation at West Point in 
the class of 1869 ; but he is best known to the 
reading public as author of But Yet a Woman, 
The Wind of Destiny, and Passe Rose. Mr. 
Hardy is now just fifty years of age, and his 
best work ought yet to come. To go to Persia 
seems a little like hidmg a shining light under 
a bushel; but those who know Persia will not 
need to be told that the light under the bushel 
there may do a deal of burning and shining for 
which the world may some day be the brighter. 
One can think of a good many worse places in 
the world for the vegetating of a man of literary 
genius than the cool gardens of Teheran. What 
fascinations there would be in a book about 
Persia by Professor Hardy; a^nd then such in- 
spirations as there are for romance in the land 
of the Arabian Nights! 

«%Of course Boston must have a Metaphys- 
ical Club, and its prospectus in leaflet form, 
with such sub-headings as " The Outlook," " The 
Secretary," "Headquarters," "Membership," 
"Meetings," "Magazines," "The Circulating 
Library," "Book Department," "The Journal 
of Practical Metaphysics," " Publications," " Sub- 
scriptions," "Cooperation," "Inquiries," and 
" Other Departments," shows that it is very 
much alive — considering the hot weather. Mr. 
Warren A. Rodman is the secretary, at 201 
Clarendon Street. 



MABQABET FULLEB AGAIN. 

CERTAIN things have recently been said 
about Margaret Fuller which, though 
claiming to be the " whole truth " about her, 
are, on analysis, seen to be merely that half- 
truth which, placed in a certain way, becomes 
falsehood. A brilliant epigram b not always 
a good argument. No one would be more 
willing than I to acknowledge that the person- 
ality of Margaret Fuller cast a glamour over 
her friends, and that many foolish and exag- 
gerated things have been said about her. Some 
of her faults were indeed repellant — egotbm 
bn't at all attractive. But many of the great- 
est men in the world have had this fault. To 
call attention to thb characteristic of Margaret 
Fuller — a characteristic of her youth rather 
than of her maturity, when the horizon of her 
life widened out so grandly and she saw all 
things in truer perspective — to call attention 
to this and to leave unmentioned the many- 
times self- distressing moods, the noble, the 
lovely, and the unselfibh qualities of this large- 
souled woman, b to present that kind of a half- 
truth which b misleading. We gain nothing 
certainly by idealizing Margaret Fuller. But 
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we should treat her justly, and it cannot with 
any justice be said that her "traits were com- 
monplace.'* 

No commonplace woman could have exerted 
such strong influence all these years, an influ- 
ence felt by those who never saw her nor came 
within reach of her compelling charm. Leaving 
quite aside her personality, she has been a force 
in our literature— a force not always acknowl- 
edged, it is true, and they who deny it most 
strenuously are perhaps the most deeply in her 
debt. In the multiplicity of modern interests 
and claims, and taking into consideration the 
large number of good writers in America, we 
are too apt to forget the pioneers who broke 
the ground and felled the trees and let in the 
sunlight which illumines us and makes our lit- 
erary opportunities what they are. Many of our 
contemporaries can write more synmietrical es- 
says than Margaret Fuller ever wrote. All her 
work is fragmentary. But what about the illum- 
inating criticism, the suggestive, original thought 
in her letters, her diaries, and her books ? She 
was the first to say certain things, the first to 
introduce certain great subjects and great men 
to the American people. Many opinions which 
now pass unchallenged were first expressed by 
Margaret Fuller. She takes a front rank among 
American critics. Her critical estimates were 
ahead of her time, in some cases prophetic. 
She takes this rank among our foremost critics 
because of the quality rather than the quantity 
of her work. Thus an occasional sentence has 
more in it than whole books of some of our 
present-day critics! Did any one ever write 
anything better of the kind than her famous 
description of Carlyle, or anything more sug- 
gestive and luminous with meaning than her 
essays on Goethe and on modem English 
poets? The ** lyric glimpses" which Emerson 
found so helpful are helpful still. It is in 
her generosity in giving us what she herself 
calls *' clues and impulses'* that her chief 
power as a critic lies. She is stimulating ; she 
often opens out a wide vbta of thought by 
means of one suggestive word. But I cannot 
go into this subject any further here. 

Two years ago I wrote for Poet Lore an ar- 
ticle on Margaret Fuller, considered apart from 
her personality and the exaggerated estimates 
of her friends ; and I have seen no reason since 
to change the summary therein given of the 
characteristics of her mental equipment which 
tend to make her influence permanent. And 
the testimony I gathered from many eminent 
men and women, who never felt the glamour 
of her personal magnetism, goes far to prove 
that her "traits'* were indeed not "common- 
place.** No commonplace woman could have 
done what Margaret Fuller did, nor have been 
what she was. That she stimulated so many 
people to do what she with her narrow means 
and restricted opportunities could not do, that 
others took up her work which she so nobly 
began and gathered courage from her, is still 
another proof that she was not commonplace! 
The very fact that now there are many varied 
opinions held in regard to her proves that 
whatever her faults and limitations, she was 
certainly not commonplace! 

Now that time has modified the exaggerated 
opinion once held in regard to Margaret Fuller, 
let us, even if we dislike many things about her, 
^ven if we have grown away from her, feel out 



of sympathy with her and her environment, 
breathe a different atmosphere, feel the influ- 
ences of another time than hers — let us treat 
her justly, and when we speak of her, let us 
not withhold the truth. For the truth about 
any one, whether he be great or small, is not 
obtained by the one-sided or the prejudiced 
view. Ken YON West. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.,June ^, 7*97. 



Carmen Britannicum. 

BY R. D. BLACICMORB. 
I. 

Pondpotens Briunnia, 
Centum per decennia, 

Gratiil Dei nobilis; 
Patria Victoria;, 
CapitoUum glorix, 

Semper stes immobilis! 

a. 
Tu, si quid humanitas, 
Si quid Cliristianitas 

Sciri jussit, vel agi; 
Seu bellando viceris — 
Scmpitema diceris 

' Imperatrix pelagi.' 

3. 
Crescis, quia creveris: 
Sed n! te deleveris, 

Prome stirpes alias — 
Singulas ne adhibeam — 
Canadam, Zelam, Libyam, 

Indiam, et Australias. 

4- 
Munidpes colon ias, 
Alma Mater, moneas 

Servent quae servaveris; 
Maximopere foreas, 
Strenu^ si prorooveas, 

Denuo te fundaveris. 



Sunt qui jactant Galliam, 
Russiam, vel Italiaro, 

Plures Alemanniam: 
Quotlibet laudabimus 
Terras — sed aroabimus 

Nostram nos Britanniam. 

6. 
Pax tellurem flosculis, 
Pax amorem osculis 

Mulcet, instar nectaris; 
Sin juberour a Deo, 
Accingemur gladio^ 

Magni velut Hectoris. 

7. 
Dignus qui damneris es. 
Si, quod parcus zris es, 

Parcas roilitarier : 
Sathanas id voluit — 
Atqui Deus noluit 

Albion temerarier. 

8. 
Atavorum dignus est, 
Cui amorum pi^us est 

(Nfille per millennia), 
Sacrosancta, stabilis, 
Patria venerabilis, 

Pontipotens Britannia. 



WOBLD BIOaBAPHIES. 

John D. Barry. — Mr. Barry was born in 
Boston in 1867, graduated at Harvard in 18S8, 
and, after teaching for one year at Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Mass., began journalistic work as 
one of the sub-editors of the Boston Post, then 
under the management of Mr. E. M. Bacon. From 
the Post Mr. Barry went to the Traveller to do 
literary and dramatic criticism, and part of the 
editorial writing. On leaving the Traveller he 
went to New York, and for the past seven years 
has been engaged in literary work, during a por- 
tion of this time as assistant editor of the Forum, 
During nearly all of this time, too, he has been 
the New York correspondent of the Literary 
World, with the exception of a period of fif- 
teen months which he passed in Europe. He 
has recently formed a connection with Harper 
& Brothers, which bruigs the record up to the 



present time. The list of Mr. Barry's published 
works is as follows : 

The Princess Margarethe, the story of a child. 
[New York: George M. Allen Co. 1893.] 

A Daughter of TTiespis, a novel. Ran first as 
a serial in the New York Sunday Tribune, from 
February to August, 1894. [Not yet brought 
out in book form.] 

7^he Intriguers, a novel. [New York : Apple- 
ton's Town and Country Library.] 

Mademoiselle Blanche, a novel. [New York : 
Stone & Kunball. 1897.] 

Mr. Barry is at present workuig on a novel 
which he hopes will be completed in the autumn. 



THE LOWELL MEHOBIAL. 

The effort made a year ago to preserve a por- 
tion of Elmwood as a public park, in memory of 
the late James Russell Lowell, is to be renewed 
this year under more favorable auspices. The 
Metropolitan Park Comm'ission has agreed to 

Sive one-third of the 1^35,000 required, thus re- 
ucing the amount to oe raised to about $23,- 
000. I5000 has already been raised by private 
subscription. 

The tract which it is proposed to reserve is 
the beautiful strip containing over three acres of 
land, extending from Mount Auburn Street to 
Brattle Street and adjoining the homestead lot 
on the western side. The house itself is still 
occupied by members of the Lowell family ; if 
it ever passes out of their ownership it is hoped 
that it will be purchased as a part of the pro- 
posed memorial, thus uniting the house in 
which much of Mr. Lowell's work was done, 
and the trees and grounds which he loved. 

The greater part of the money already raised 
has naturally oeen contributed in Camf^ridge; 
but it is now clear that if the plan is to succeed 
it must awaken a more widespread interest and 
receive a more general support. We therefore, 
while urging our fellow atizens to do their ut- 
most, appesU also with confidence to our fellow 
countrymen far and near to join with us in hon- 
oring the name of James Russell Lowell, poet, 
statesman, and scholar. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Edward Abbott, 

Mrs. Charles Almv, Edgar R. Champun, 

Mrs. William A. Bancroft, Charles W. Eliot, 
Mrs. Josiah P. Cooke, Arthur Oilman, 

Mrs. C. L. Jonbs, William Lawrence, 

Miss Auce Longfellow, E. D. Leavitt, 

Mrs. Edward C. Pickering, Wiluam A. Munrob, 
Mrs. Reuben A. Richards, Charles Euot Norton, 
Mrs. J. A. Swan, John Trowbridge. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, 
William A. Bullard, 
First National Bank, Cambridge, Mass. 

The belief that many college women appreci- 
ate the peculiar services of James Russell Lowell 
to his country and to American literature, and 
will welcome an opportunity to share in a memo- 
rial to him, has led the undersigned to unite, as 
a committee of college women, for cooperation 
with the Cambridge committee. 

We are glad to call your attention to the plan, 
set forth in the accompanying circular, to pur- 
chase a part of Elmwood and to open it perpet- 
ually as a public park, and we hope that you 
may take pleasure in helping to give a national 
character to this tribute. 
Mrs. Andrew D. White {Boston), 

American Legation, Berlin. 
Miss Martha Carey Thomas {Cornell), 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
Mrs. William J. Tucker {Smith), 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Frankun {Vassarjj 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Miss Jane Addams {Rock/ord), Hull House, Chicago. 
Mrs. William R. Thompson {Vauar), Allegheny, Penn. 
Mrs. Auce Freeman Palmer {Mkhig:an), 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge ( f^ATMr), New York. 

Miss Vida D. Scudder {SmitK)^ 

Wellesley CoUege, Welleslcy. Mass. 
Miss Mary Coes {Radcliffe), Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Emily James Smith {Btyn Mawr), 

Barnard College, New York. 
Miss Aucb Hayes {Vauar), ^,^^ Cambridge,3Iass. 
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The Historical Development of Modem 

Europe. 
Prof. C. M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr College 
intends in two volumes, of which the first is now 
issued, to treat the history of nineteenth-century 
Europe from the Congress of Vienna up to the 
present day. He has not written for students 
in particular, and he has therefore wisely chosen 
a method different from that of Prof. C. A. 
Fyffe's standard work, in expounding, for in- 
stance, a subject like the liberal movement in 
Germany in full without regard to contempo- 
raneous events in other countries. Beginning 
with two well-balanced chapters on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte, as neces- 
sary to the just understanding of our century, 
Professor Andrews then takes up in order recon- 
struction and the European system, France dur- 
ing the Restoration, the struggle against absolut- 
ism in Italy, the liberal movement in Germany, 
the July monarchy of Louise Philippe, the revo- 
lution of 1848 in France, and revolution and 
reaction in Central Europe. This whole period 
is one of which there are few adequate treat- 
ments in English, especially in comparison with 
the admirable works of Von Sybel and Stein 
in Gernun, and numerous French historians. 
The author is concerned mainly with the polit- 
ical and social development of the peoples of 
the Continent, and but little with the details of 
campaigns. The growth of freedom and national 
consciousness is his peculiar theme ; and this he 
traces with sustained judgment, and in a dig- 
nified style. Seeley's biography of Stein, and 
more popular works like Mr. Harold Murdock's 
Reconstruction of Europe ^ present more amply 
special phases of this comprehensive subject; 
but Professor Andrews has plainly made a 
place for his two careful volumes by the side 
of Mr. Loweirs recent work on the governments 
and parties of the Continent as they are today, 
of which they are an invaluable foregoer. [G. P. 
P^utnam*s Sons. 12.5a] 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
This delightfully popular account of the rise 
and establishment of the kingdom of Italy, by 
Mrs. E. W. Latimer, is worth reading by any 
one who is not familiar with that struggle, or 
who desires to brighten knowledge which is 
growing dim. Mrs. Latimer is far from being 
a philosopher, and not exactly a historian ; but 
she has much superficial information, and a 
personal enthusiasm which makes her style vivid 
and attractive. Scholarly she is not; but she 
has all attributes which will make her book 
popular. There is not a dull page in it. It is a 
pity Mrs. Latimer had not been more consecu- 
tive in her narrative. Her manner of treating 
history as a conglomeration of individuals, so to 
speak, is a little puzzling. She tells, for in- 
stance, all there is about a certain character, 
kills him, buries him, and erects a monument 
over him ; and then in the very next chapter we 
find one character whom we thought safely in 
his grave acting a prominent part in events but 
scantily referred to in the previous chapter. 
This is perplexing to the general reader. Apart 
from this fault, and from a certain carelessness 
in style, Mrs. Latimer's Italy is a delightful 
book. The chapter on "The Italians in Abys- 
sinia,*' which ought to have been one of the 



most important as it is the one of most present 
interest, is bard reading, and we confess has not 
given us at all a clear idea of the Abyssinian 
question. The illustrations of the book are 
capital. [A. C. McClurg & Co. 1^2.50.] 

A Short History of Italy. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Kirkland has long been 
known and loved as one of the most successful 
private school teachers of Chicago, and her 
recent death is an undoubted loss to many, even 
to many who never came within the direct range 
of her personal influence. Her short histories 
have proved their value among educators, and 
the Short History of Italy is a most desirable 
addition to the number. She has given us what 
was greatly needed, a concise, connected version 
of an involved history, leading without a break 
through the events of older times to the present 
Italian unity, not delaying to trace the separate 
lines of individual cities, except so far as they 
relate to the main thread. [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 1^1.25.] ^ 

OUBREHT POETRY. 



New Poems by Francis Thompson. 
The grace of saying a thing naturally seems to 
be perishing from off the face of the earth. The 
modem muse is as outspoken in her '* make- 
up " as the modern fine lady. She whitens her 
white, she deepens her pink, she simulates shadow 
where shadow is not, and a fullness of feeling 
where otherwise were flatness ; her phrase goes 
regularly into crimping pins and papUlotes, and 
curls and twbts in every direction but the one 
which it was meant to take. The result is a 
sense of study, of artificiality, which leaves the 
reader as cold as (presumably) the poet must 
have been in his moments of simulated agitation. 
Mr. Thompson's New Poems are an example of 
this forced sentiment and meter combined. Noth- 
ing can be stronger than his language, nothing 
weaker than the impression which it leaves on 
the mind. Almost every page could supply a 
specimen paragraph; we select at random the 
opening lines of a mjrsterious ebullition entitled 

BY RBASON OF THY LAW. 

Here I make oath — 

Although the heart that knows its bitterness 

Here loath 

And credit less— 

Than he who kens to meet Pain's kisses fierce 

Which kiss against his tears, 

Dread, loss, nor love frustrate. 

Nor all iniquity of the froward years 

Shall his inured wins make idl^ bate, 

Nor of the appointed (juarry his stanch sight 

To love observance quite : 

Seal from half-sad and all-elate, 

Sagacious eyes. 

Ultimate Paradise; 

Nor shake his certitude of haughty fate. 

Is this a conundrum ? Elsewhere we read of 
''tenebrous moons," "skull-anised asps," "the 
steep and trifed God," "purple aeons of kings," 
"much offal of a foul world; " and are fed full 
of such recondite phrases as "whenas," "per- 
die," "aflinH" "biune," "lustihead," "God- 
dMay," and "blushets." It is like a dictionary 
of obsolete English suffering from a fierce fit 
of delirium tremens. [Copeland & Day. 1^1.50.] 
In the Promised Land. 

Irish poetry at its best is wonderfully fine and 
strong, and even when it is very far from that, 
as in the little volume entitled In the Promised 
Land^ consisting of verse written by Michael 
Lynch, there ^e often ^ vigor and a pathos' that 



appeal to the heart, though the head may re- 
fuse its approval of the overstrained sentiment, 
the literary shortcomings, and the uncontrolled 
imagination. Many of these verses are both 
musical and thoughtful. [Charles 0*Farrell.] 

What Cheer. 

What Cheer b an epic poem in nine cantos, 
written by Job Durfee and first published in 
1832. Now after the lapse of more than half a 
century it has been revised and edited by 
Thomas Durfee. Epic poems are not much in 
the fashion of today, and we fear that the one 
hundred and seventy-six pages of this one will 
find few new readers ; yet it tells well the story 
of Roger Williams's flight from Massachusetts, 
his experiences among the Indians, and the 
founding of Providence. It is well worth re- 
publication, since the narrative is animated, the 
style picturesque, and the incidents stirring. 
[Preston & Rounds.] 

Poetical Echoes. 

If we put the "decorations" by Eric Pape 
into one scale and the Poetical Echoes by 
Josephine Curtis Woodbury into another, we 
are inclined to think that the former would 
considerably outweigh the latter ; but the poetry, 
which is religious and devotional, is of respect- 
able quality, and sometimes good of its kind, 
and the pictures and embellishments are numer- 
ous and striking. The publishers have put the 
whole into a large and handsomely bound 
octavo, which appeals instantly to the eye and 
arouses the interest of examination. The pur- 
pose of this book is high, its tone refined, and 
its accomplishment calls for commendation. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

The Romance of Arenfels. 

These rhymed versions of some of the less 
hackneyed Legends of the Rhine are by C. Ellis 
Stevens. Among them are the stories of the 
blinded archer brought from his dungeon to be 
the bait of the drunken baron and his guests, 
who sends his arrow at a voice for a target and 
slays his foe ; of the Lady Sirba who elopes with 
her own true knight on the way to church with 
his rival ; and of the wizard's ring and the spell 
which drove the horses from their stalls and set 
them to pawing the air from the tower- top. 
They are rather gracefully told. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1(1.25.] 

Fugitive Lines. 

Without laying great claim to either originality 
or strength, the poems of Henry Jerome Stock- 
ard, collected under the title Fugitive Lines^ show 
an enjoyment of nature, tender recognition of 
the value of home life and domestic affection, 
and considerable felicity of expression. The 
dee{>er thoughts are naturally to be found in 
the sonnets, and we would gladly quote such 
a one as "Theocritus," "As Some Mysterious 
Wanderer," or "The Unattained." [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1^1.00.] 

The Heart of Life. 

The small volumes of the Oaten Stop Series 
have held some good poetry, and The Heart of 
Life, by James Buckham, is a not unworthy ad- 
dition to its predecessors. The thought is pure 
and true, and the expression delicate and har- 
monious — qualities that hold their place often 
even with no great degree of vigor or intensity. 
The poet is not ambitious, and his verses are 
the natural outpouring of natiind feelings. The 
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summer rain, the morning wind, the August 
twilight linger in his soul, and he has a fine, 
genuine feeling for childhood that comes out 
again and again. There are few poems that 
touch deeper notes of love or thought. [Cope- 
land & Day. 75c.] 



OUEEEHT FIOTIOH. 



The Burglar Who Moved Paradise. 
The '* Paradise " series of stories, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, has been so popular in certain 
quarters that Herbert D. Ward has written a 
continuation in which Corona marries and turns 
her " Old Maid's Paradise ** into a love duet. 
Mr. Ward assures us that the book is written 
entirely from a man's point of view, and that, 
consequently, the tale moves "from scene to 
scene with more heroic satisfaction." We feel 
that the '* heroic satisfaction" is purely an at- 
tribute of the author, and that ''self-satisfac- 
tion " would have been a more accurate term. 
Still, the tale is pleasantly enough told, if some- 
what fatuously, and there is a reasonable amount 
of humor in it, of a kind perfectly suited to the 
Ladies^ Home Journal^ in which, we believe, the 
story ran as a serial. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Singer's Heart. 

A poor, overdrawn story of the most senti- 
mental order, by Anna Farquhar, tells the tale 
of the education and several love afifairs of an 
American opera singer. Paint and lime-lights 
are the chief characteristics of the book, and we 
can scarcely recommend a line in it, so over- 
heated and close b the atmosphere it leads us 
into. The '* singer" is not true to life, and her 
lovers are not true to life, and her little sister 
is even less true to life. The one amusing thing 
in the book is its dedication "To the Art of 
Singing." This reminds us of the Roman " God- 
dess of Indirect Taxation " in its tangibility and 
concretion. [Roberts Brothers. 1^1.25.] 

Mere Sentiment. 
A. J. Dawson's Mere Sentiment is a collection 
of the regular Yellow Book style of story. The 
heroine of the most important tale is the victim 
of ''neurotic madness " of a peculiarly unpleas- 
ant description, and most of the heroes are mad 
in one way and another. We dislike the sub- 
jects of Mr. Dawson's stories, and condemn them 
the more because he has power and style at his 
command, and it seems a pity that he should 
waste them on such unpleasing and inartistic 
plots. We hope sometime the cult of the nasty 
will go the way of all flesh ; and until then we 
must confine ourselves to saying "the pity of 
it" when we see power and ability and talent 
thrown away on corruption. [John Lane. $1.25.] 

Bound in Shallows. 
Eva W. Brodhead has written a decidedly 
interesting novel in her account of a weak, 
decadent young man who falls in love with a 
pure, strong nature whose every effort to rabe 
the weaker character fails. The moral of the 
book is that there is no use in trying to raise a 
life which through inherent weakness and taint 
keeps slipping back into the mire. This may be 
the verdict of the nineteenth century, but it seems 
rather different from the law of forgiveness and 
patience until the seventy times seventh offense. 
Jhe descriptions in the book are rather dull and 



the illustrations are deplorable; but it is a book 
which arouses thought and interest, and as such 
is decidedly above the average. [Harper & Bros.] 

Flames. 
This lurid tale by Robert Hichens, author of 
The Green Carnation^ turns on the transmigra- 
tion into the body of a pure- hearted man of a 
spirit of evil at large in the universe, seeking for 
a local habitat from which to work its wicked 
will. Once incarnate, the fiend proceeds delib- 
erately to ruin and corrupt the friend whom his 
predecessor in the body had helped toward good. 
A fight for the soul of this young man is waged 
between the evil spirit in the shape of Valentine 
Creswell, a woman of the town, and a scientific 
and saintly doctor of medicine. It ends in the 
death of- both Valentine and his victim; but 
we are left with the hope that the latter has 
somehow extricated himself from the diabolic 
influence, and been saved malgri ltd. The 
novel is a most gruesome, unwholesome, and 
unnecessary addition to the general woes of 
mankind at this particular moment, when no 
addition would seem to be necessary. [Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $1.50.] 

The Fool and His Heart. 

When we took up The Fool and His Heart, by 
F. Norreys Connell, and read the* sub-title, 
"The Plainly- told Story of Basil Shimm," our 
mind misgave us that the author meant therein 
to call a spade a spade, but we had no idea how 
much he meant to dilate on the exceeding dirti- 
ness of the spade. The book is simply a record 
of a series of orgies and debaucheries of different 
kinds in which the hero " aldiost loses his self- 
respect." It would need a bar- tender to keep 
account of the number of glasses of "green- 
mint " and absinthe consumed in this book, to 
say nothing of the brandy and sodas. Unluckily, 
with all his bad taste, inartisticness, and foolish 
triviality, the author has sufficient native talent 
to make several of his scenes very vivid ; we say 
unluckily, for evidences of talent in such a book 
are danger signals. [Geo. H. Richmond & Co. 
11.50.] 

The Romance of a Jesuit Mission. 

We lay down this work by M. Bourchier San- 
ford with a feeling of grievous disappointment. 
The handsome binding, the artistic typography, 
and the opening chapters make a promise that 
is not fulfilled. This is partly the fault of a dis- 
jointed, jerky style, and partly the result of the 
misuse of good materials. After getting a beau- 
tiful Englbh girl to walk across the Canadian 
wilderness in the dead of winter, and arranging 
that a Jesuit novice should fall in love with her, 
Mr. Sanford should have insured that all this 
might come to a more exciting end than the 
rather commonplace one provided. In any 
case, Dorothy might have married the villain. 
Even a painted Huron warrior would be accepted 
by the reader as a welcome substitute for Mr. 
Dermount, who does nothing to win his bride 
except to come and get her. [The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. ^1.35.] 

The Charlatan. 

The Charlatan, by Robert Buchanan and 
Henry Murray, is a sensational story exposing 
the roguery of two false theosophists, and b not 
badly constructed for one of its kind, but is of 
no permanent worth. It is founded on a play 
of the same name, the sc^n§s in th^ \^q\ bein^ 



as effectively grouped and the climaxes as thrill- 
ing as in any melodrama. The two theosophists 
are the villains; the old earl is their unimagina- 
ble dupe; his ward is the calm, pale, proud 
heroine; Lord Dewsbury is her noble lover; 
the earl's pretty daughter is the inginue ; and 
the earl's dawdling nephew is the inginue' s 
pendant In the castle there are a haunted 
turret chamber and a secret passageway. It 
only remains for our hearts to be torn with 
the melancholy repentance of the villain, who 
hypnotizes the heroine because he loves her, 
and then dies to free her from the influence 
which he cannot remove when he would. The 
Charlatan might serve to carry one through a 
hot day, or a headache. [F. Tennyson Neely. 
50C.] 

A Daughter of the Philistines. 

The " moral " of this story is somewhat diffi- 
cult to find. It may be that to fall in love and 
marry a girl on an income which consists mainly 
of hopes is wrong; but it is also inevitable, given 
youth, an ardent temperament, and propinquity. 
Or it may be that to marry at all when you are 
a literary aspirant, nursing a somewhat slender 
thread of capacity into growth and expansion, is 
criminal and foolbh, and that writers of the 
modern enigmatic type should adopt celibacy as 
a sheet anchor. Whatever the moral, Mr. Leon- 
ard Meyrick's novel has a quality of its own ; 
and while we certainly do not like it, we are in 
a way amused by it. One really original touch 
U the transformation of Miss Wix, a distinctly 
acrid maiden relative, into the " Auntie Bluebell " 
of the "correspondence column" of Winsome 
Words ; and her writing to " Miserable Maidie : " 

'* Yours is indeed a sad story, because you 
seem to have no one to turn to for help and 
counsel. I am so glad you resolved to come to 
your Auntie Bluebell and tell her all about it. 
So you and your lover have parted in anger, and 
now you are heartbroken and would give worlds 
to have him back? Ah, my dear I It's the old, 
old story " — 

"That'll do," snapped Miss Wix; "the old, 
old story I I'd * old story ' the sickly little im- 
becile if I had her here I " She sat bolt upright, 
her eyes darting daggers, and her pink- tipped 
nose elevated and disdainful. " Is it necessary 
to go on, do you think? " 

" I think so," said Kent. " I see there's one 
to Anxious Parent, May I — er — glance at your 
advice to Anxious Parent f " " My dear friend, 
were you never young yourself? And didn't you 
love your little Ermynlrude's papa? If so, 
you can certain Iv feel for two young things who 
rightly believe that love is more valuable than 
even a good sentiment. Let them wed as they 
wish, and be thankful that Ermyntrude is going 
to have a husband against whom you can bring 
no other objection than that he is unable to sup- 
port her." 

" I'm a sensible woman, Cynthia," said Miss 
Wix, quivering ; " and for me to have to write 
that incomes don't matter, and sign myself 
'Auntie Bluebell,' is heavy at your mother's 
door." 

This is novel and entertaining. [R. F. Fenno 
&Co. Iii.25.] 

Lad's Love. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, in his dedication of Lad's 
Love to his " unanswered correspondents," tells 
a capital story of his master in mathematics at 
Edinburgh, Professor Kelland. Kelland was al- 
ways inclined to leniency in looking over his 
examination papers, and used to say to his fel- 
low-examiner: "We'll let the laddie through 
this time; he*s done his best. It's true his best 
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is not very good I ** With this charitable lean- 
ing Mr. Crockett wants his public to judge him. 
But it does not seem to us he quite deserves 
this; we do not think he has done his best in 
LaiTs Levey and we do think his best can be very 
good. There are some charming passages in 
this story, it b true, but there is nothing in it 
which touches " Cleg Kelly *' for pathos, or 
several of his other stories for human interest. 
It seems to us to have been carelessly and even 
mechanically written, and to be lacking in real- 
ity. Some of the scenes between the hero and 
*' the Hempie " are capital ; indeed, we think 
*'the Hempie" is much more lifelike than 
Nance, the heroine. The account of the pack- 
man and Nance's dealing with him in the first 
chapter is excellent, and, if we except the dawn 
of Alex's love for Nance, quite the best thing 
in the book ; but as a whole the book is not on 
as high a level as several of Mr. Crockett's ear- 
lier stories. [D. Appleton & Co. 1^1.50.] 

The Incendiary. 

The fourth prize of the Chicago Record* s 
"130,000 to authors" competition, out of 816 
competing, was won by W. A. Leary's blood- 
and- arson story. The Incendiary. As far as put- 
ting the reader's wits off on false scents, The 
Incendiary is a great success, and we feel sure 
it will baffle the keenest lovers of detective sto- 
ries. We are far too charitable in disposition to 
betray the clew to Mr. Leary's plot, but we rec- 
ommend it to mystery lovers whose sense of style 
is not too sharp to prevent their enjoyment of 
the real cleverness of the story on account of its 
vulgarities of language and style. [Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.] 

In Qolden Shackles. 

The scene of this novel by the author of The 
Majesty of Man is New Zealand ; its characters 
a weak, purposeless, drunken father; his boy, 
lamed for life by his fault; his daughter, whom 
he selfishly loves and ill treats ; a kindly neigh- 
bor in the shape of an English doctor; and a 
couple of lovers for the girl. It is a painful 
story for all its good ending; the innocent are 
sacrificed to the guilty to the very close, and the 
compensation which waits on pretty Bell with 
her true heart and loyal honesty is rather hinted 
at than plainly stated. It may be old-fashioned 
to desire that a novel shall wind up with a dis- 
tinct assurance that the dramatis persona are to 
be *' happy ever afterward," but there is still a 
large body of readers who are content with noth- 
ing less, and we confess to sharing in some 
measure this inartistic and illogical prejudice. 
Unsatisfactory endings are too common in real 
life to be quite welcomed in fiction. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

The Master-Beggars. 

This is a strong novel of adventure with an 
historical basis. The period chosen by the author, 
L. Cope Comford, is that when the Duke of 
Alva was making havoc in the Netherlands, and 
the foes of the Inquisition, nobles as well as 
outlaws, adopted with the gray garb and wallet 
the nickname of the "Master- Beggars." The 
romantic phase concerns the Countess Jacque- 
line, who falls first into the hands of one party 
and then of the other. The stirring events in 
which she has an enforced part, and the final 
restoration to her hero, make an absorbing love 



story in the career of bloodshed, persecution, 
and final ruin of the " Beggars." [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. I1.50.] 

Prince Schamyl't Wooing. 

Prince SchamyVs Wooing^ by Richard Henry 
Savage, finding its inspiration in the late Russo- 
Turkish war, a conflict which puts many diffi- 
culties in the way of the ardent prince and his 
Rose of Tiflis, who are two of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect lovers the author can imagine ; is 
overstrained, and written in a very tormenting 
style — short, staccato sentences in the present 
tense, freely dotted with italics. It is clearly 
meant for the novel fiend. [Rand, McNally 
& Co. 25c.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

We can see no reason why a very poor and 
vulgar story by Mario U chard called My Uncle 
Barbasson should have been translated from the 
French. The tale is neither interesting, edify- 
ing, nor clever, and the morality is of the lowest 
ebb. [Rand, McNally & Co.] 

A unique, passionate, sad little story is Green 
GateSf by Katharine M. C. Meredith; clever, 
commonplace, alluring, evasive, with the puz- 
zling personality of the crippled heroine. One 
can finish the book in two hours, from the laugh 
at the first to the tear at the end, but no two 
hours will dismiss one's thoughts of the story. 
It is haunting. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.] 

Charity Chance^ which is the name chosen for 
the heroine of a story by Walter Raymond, is 
only too appropriate, since Charity Chance is 
adopted out of pity by an eccentric maiden lady 
of fortune, and no one, to the end of the tale, 
has any idea what her parentage may be. She 
is rather a foolish young person, who mistakes an 
erotic versifier for a man of genius, and all but 
wrecks her life on the rock of his thin vanity 
and simulated sentiment ; but happUy comes to 
her senses in time, and all ends happily. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Iii.25.] 

A Spotless Reputation adds nothing to the rep- 
utation of the author, Dorothea Gerard. The 
hero, Walter Nolebrooke, rushes headlong into 
a marriage with an inane girl who has absolutely 
nothing but marvelous beauty. The husband's 
theory is that no man can resist her; so she 
conquers wherever she goes, carrying ruin, but 
remaining spotless, and he accepts the inevi- 
table. A more absurd motive could hardly be 
imagined. Fortunately her beauty is the cause 
of her death and her husband marries the one 
woman meant for him. [D. Appleton & Co. 
50c.] 

The Sign 0/ the Spider, by Bertram Mitford, 
tells of the unlawful passion of Lawrence Stan- 
ninghame for a certain ensnaring Lilith with 
whom he becomes acquainted on his voyage to 
South Africa, whither he goes to be free of his 
wife's complainings, and to make a fortune. He 
has blood-curdling experiences among cannibals 
during his slave- hunting expeditions, which out- 
rival anything of Rider Haggard's. The whole 
record b horrible and revolting. [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Iii.25.] 

The Dominant Note is the title of the first of 
a collection of eight stories by Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, characterized by her usual brilliance, but 
giving morbid and disappointing views of life. 
It would be a most unfortunate world if these 
reckless, undisciplined, and pessimistic men and 



women were fair representatives of it [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.] 

The Little Lady of Lagunitas is a long, exciting 
story of California from 1840 on till after the 
war, with all the turbulence, lawlessness, and 
passion that the author, Richard Henry Savage, 
could crowd into it [Rand, McNally & Co. 
25c.] 

There is hardly interest enough in the stories 
collected under the title of In the Pale to warrant 
their publication in book form. They are seven 
in number, legends of the Russian Jews, and 
two sketches — the best — relating what hap- 
pened when the Czar visited Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, and the remarkable festivities when he 
was entertained in Rothschild's castle. The 
author is Henry Iliowizi. [The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America.] 

The Lady Maud, by W. Clark Russell, is a 
vivid story of the cruise of a wealthy baronet 
and a party of friends, begun in the midst of 
luxury and with the hope of benefiting the health 
of a wife, but ending in dire disaster. Readers 
familiar with Mr. Russell's other work vrill 
easily recognize here all the characteristics of 
his vigorous and often technical pen. The 
earlier parts are unpleasantly wordy; but as 
the story sweeps on to the sustained intensity of 
the terrible storm and shipwreck, and the great 
hardships and ingenious expedients of the sur- 
vivors, one would not here wbh the account in 
any degree less detailed. [R. F. Fenno & Co.] 



aOOIOLO&Y. 



A History of Economics. 

Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod occupies a 
peculiar position among the economists of the 
present day. He has a most unfaltering confi- 
dence in his own works, which have dealt espe- 
cially with credit, money, and banking ; and he 
conceives himself to have revolutionized the 
science. On the other hand, his estimates of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and J. S. Mill, as well 
as of Karl Marx, are sufficiently unflattering. 
In his new History of Economics, which is about 
one-quarter part history and three-quarter parts 
exposition of Mi:. Macleod's own doctrines, he 
gives fifteen pages to himself as the regenerator 
of economics ; and the discriminating reader will 
easily see that Mr. Macleod must be a person of 
the true Scotch perfervid genius. Not educated 
in the science in the University, he has since 
made very remarkable discoveries of Bastiat's 
writings, for instance, and the Roman Pandects. 
On these he at once bases very sweeping doc- 
trines. But he has done such really notable 
service in expounding right doctrines of credit, 
currency, and money, that much conceit and 
many vagaries can be pardoned him. He is not, 
however, a writer "for the general," as his 
truth and error need careful sifting by experi- 
enced hands, when he ranges over the whole 
field of economics as here. The *' history '* here 
given is disproportioned and inadequate. Book 
II, on " the fundamental concepts and axioms 
of economics," is the more valuable portion of 
the book. It is largely a reproduction, one may 
suppose, of articles prepared for Mr. Macleod's 
Dictionary of Political Economy, of which only 
one volume was published. The long articles on 
credit, debt, bank, value, exchange, wealth, -and 
rent are particularly valuable because of their 
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many quotations and of their independent tone. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. I4.50.] 

Industry in England. 
Mr. H. de B. Gibbins's little book, TAe Indus- 
trial History of England^ published some years 
ago, is the basis of this admirable volume of 
*' historical outlines," which should have equal 
success with the earlier work. The author has 
incorporated much new matter in the '* first 
period" previous to the Norman Conquest, es- 
pecially concerning the manor and the manorial 
system, and the economic condition of prehbtoric 
man. Mr. de Gibbins is a disciple of Thorold 
Rogers, and generally adheres to his well-known 
views concerning English labor; but he writes 
with more moderation on disputed points, and 
his humane temper is balanced by ample knowl- 
edge. The work supplies a very important need 
in economic history — a treatment of the indus- 
trial annals of England that is a happy medium 
between a short sketch like the author's first 
book on the subject and Prof. Cunningham's 
and Ashley's elaborate volumes. [Imported by 
Charles Scribner*s Sons. 1(2.50.] 

The Social Science Series. 
The Social Science Series, in scarlet cloth, 
published by Sonnenschein in London and im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, has had two 
new accessions since we last referred to it. Mrs. 
Eleanor Marx Aveling has done well to reprint 
from the files of the New York Tribune the let- 
ters which her distinguished father, the great 
socialist, wrote from London in 1851 and 1852 
on Revolution and Counter- Revolution ^ or Ger- 
many in j8^. Written in the time of his deep- 
est poverty, the letters are a small mimoire pour 
servir of high worth. Workers on Their Industries 
is a series of fourteen essays, of which ten are 
lectures given by men and women whose knowl- 
edge of ship building, corn milling, brick laying, 
pottery, and other trades and crafts is at first 
hand. Miss Holyoake's paper on the need of 
organization among women adds to the value of 
these interesting surveys of ten trades by practi- 
cal workers in them. [Each, |(i.oo.] 

Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 
Dr. C. P. Spaler's Essay on the Present Distri- 
bution of Wealth in the United States has a very 
injudicious preface, which we should advise him 
to remove from a book deserving a better intro- 
duction. It is amusing to learn in the first sen- 
tence that the volume is written ** chiefly for the 
instruction of the instructed classes." This seems 
to savor slightly of conceit; but in the next 
three sentences we \^arn that the conclusions of 
the book are " in the main " those reached through 
** common observation " by "thoughtful men and 
women in the ordinary walks of life." Dr. Spaler 
has learned that '* upon matters coming within 
its field, the common observation of common 
people is more trustworthy than the statistical 
investigations ef the most unprejudiced ex- 
perts;" and that social statistics are only 
trustworthy "when coinciding with the com- 
mon observation of those familiar with the con- 
ditions." Science, Huxley often said, is only 
common sense made more exact; Dr. Spaler 
seems to imply that exactness is only valuable 
when it corresponds with what common sense 
originally said. But at Columbia, where, we 
believe, Mr. Spaler got his degree, they teach 
economic science on a very different basis of 



esteem for popular prejudice and error; he must 
have there learned methods quite at war with the 
spirit of his preface. His book is, in fact, val- 
uable just so far as it departs from his own course. 
His statistics make more definite the tendency 
toward the great concentration of wealth in a 
few hands ; but, like other writers on this sub- 
ject whose zeal is beyond their judgment. Dr. 
Spaler assumes that all this wealth might or 
should have been divided pro rata among the 
total population, and that the great mass of per- 
sons of moderate means have not bettered their 
conditions also, if not in so great a ratio of in- 
crease. These assumptions are gross errors. 
The chief moral danger from colossal fortunes 
today is in the field of politics. Dr. Spaler's vol- 
ume contains much valuable matter in a small 
space, but his conclusions are not often entirely 
trustworthy. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. Iii.50.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes's Joint Metallism, 
previously noticed by us, has reached a fifth 
edition, and is now a curious hodge-podge of a 
book, with prefaces to each edition and an ap- 
pendix in the middle of the volume. Mr. Stokes 
owes it to himself and his readers to condense 
all this miscellaneous material into a new and 
better form. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1 1.25.] 

Judge A. W. Tourg^e's slender volume, The 
Way of the Standards^ is one of the few books 
of the last campaign's production which has 
persuasive force. The author views the verdict 
of the civilized nations of the world in favor of 
the gold standard as final, and shows how rich 
and poor alike will profit by the hearty accept- 
ance of this finding. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
75c] 

NOTES AND QUEBIES. 8E00ND 8EBI£8. 

a. Approved Novels. In February your 
office kindly sent me a list of eleven approved 
novels lately published. Now, Sir, if you would 
send me a continuation of the list of good nov- 
els since published I shall be pleased. I form 
my opinions of works from your reviews in the 
Literary World, and its visits are ever anx- 
iously awaited and its pages thoroughly perused. 

North Woodberry, Conn, G. H. A. 

Ten good noTels lately published are the following : 
I. Th4 Smh 0/ Saratoga. Altsheler. [Appleton. 50c] 
a. Th4 Falcon 0/ Lanieac. Whiteley. [Copeland ft 
Day. 1 1. 50.) 

3. Tk* Choir InvisibU. AUen. [Macmillan. I1.50.] 

4. Th4 Sign ofth4 IVoodtn Sk^on. Mather. [Warne. 

I1.25.] 

5. Th« spirit of am Illinois Town. Catherwood. 
[Houghton. $1.25.] 

6. Troo^ Peter Halkett, Schreiner. [Roberts. 

I1.25.I 

n. On th* Face of the Waters. Steel. [Macmillan. 
I1.50.I 

8. Gaston De Laiour. Pater. [Macmillan. $1.50.] 

9. The Story 0/ Hannah. Dawson. [Dodd. $1.50.] 
10. Quo Vadis, Sienkiewicx. [Little. |a.oo.] 



MINOB NOTICES. 



Dr. Parkhurst's Talks to Young Women. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst has put forth rare 
common sense in his Talks to Young Women, 
The New Woman will not like to be told that 
sex is not merely a physical property, but in- 
heres throughout all that makes a woman, 
woman; and that andro-mania is the autbor*s 



name for the feminine aping of that which is 
mannish. He does not antagonize woman suf- 
frage, but he questions it ; and shows that women 
have now a "great many more rights than they 
are using,'* and that laws, however enacted by 
their ballots, will not alone make people good. 
In the same wise, dispassionate manner he queries 
about women colleges; not about education in 
itself, but claims that it should " be conducted 
with reference to the sexual quality of the minds 
to which it is directed." The home (of which 
the pew system is the church expression), mar- 
riage, passion for money-getting, etc., are treated 
in the same broad manner. [Century Co. |(i.oa] 

New England Wild Flowers. 

New England Wild Flowers^ by Prof. William 
Whitman Bailey of Brown University, is appar- 
ently made up of odds and ends ; of notes col- 
lected during many wanderings, and in all 
seasons of the year. Alpine plants, flowers of 
the seashore, of inland meadows, fields, and 
pastures come in for brief mention. The author 
is exasperating, because he does not tell more. 
He is a botanist, a professor of botany, and we 
have a right to ask for less sentiment and more 
description. With this fault-finding it only re- 
mains to be said that his notes, Ibts, index of 
plants, and scientific names are enjoyable and 
helpful. [Providence, R. I. : Preston & Rounds. 
75C-] 

Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement. 

Written in a leisurely, old-fashioned way, this 
book is just what the title indicates. The author, 
William Courtney Watte, began potting on paper 
incidents in the life of one of the early settlers of 
Livingston County, to while away hours of semi- 
invalidism. He has succeeded well in picturing 
characters and customs, and bringing back the 
past ; and his record of the manly Joseph Adair 
and his varied experiences cannot fail to be of 
local interest. [(}. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

Fancies Framed in Florentine. 
This little volume with its tiny marginal illus- 
trations, its choice paper and print, and its 
dainty binding, embodies the last touch of 
modem bookmaking, which bears to literature 
the relation which a soufHet or a candied violet 
bears to nourbhment. Its contents are a series 
of little vapory silhouettes, or croquis^ each mak- 
ing a small, dimly- seen, indistinct picture, com- 
pounded with a trifle of imagination ; a grain or 
two of sentiment, rather sickly in kind ; a smudge 
of cynicism, and a dernier soup^on of pathos. 
There is no particular harm in these little pic- 
turesque vagaries, but neither is there any par- 
ticular good. [The Continental Pub. Co. |i.oo.] 



HI80ELLAN7. 



Very tasteful are the decorated leaves of 
Irence C. Jerome's Seven Glad Days^ a week- 
full of selections in prose and verse, set forth 
with all the splendor and beauty of color that 
characterized a missal of the Middle Ages, after 
which, indeed, some of these designs might have 
been patterned. [E. P. Dutton & Co. I1.25.] 

To their series of Lyric Poets J. M. Dent & 
Co. of London add The Lyric Poems of Robert 
fferrickf edited by Ernest Rhys with a short 
introduction ; a daintily made book of pocket 
size with many typographic 
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Macmillan Co. |i.oo]; to the Temple Classics, 
Part III of the Morte d* Arthur [Do. 50c.]; and 
in two volumes, a pretty set by themselves, 
edited by Dr. Gollancz, Carlyle's French Revo- 
lution [5CC. a volume]. This is a charming form 
in which to read Carlyle. 

In An Ambitious Slave, a paper-covered book- 
let of ninety pages, Reginald Rowland tells, in 
a crude and sometimes ungrammatical way, of 
several incidents in the life of a negro, Rufus, 
who overheard the conspirators detailing the 
plot for the assassination of Lincoln. [The 
Peter Paul Book Company.] 

If any one wants another collection of charades 
here it is, Re- Open Sesame^ edited by Harlan H. 
Ballard, and including, with a variety of new and 
original contributions, acrostic answers to Mr. 
Bellamy*s Second Century of Charada. [L. C. 
Page & Co.] 

The Young Game Wardens is one of Harry 
CastIemon*s better stories, which is the same 
as saying that it belongs to that large class of 
books which boys may be forgiven for liking, 
even though they have no especial recommenda- 
tions for older readers. It is a clean story with 
a wholesome contempt for laziness and deceit, 
and the language of the characters is better 
English than we usually find in the books of 
these prolific writers for boys. [H. T. Coates 
Co. |i.2S.] 

The First Temptation^ Mary Lee Stark's story 
of the boy who returned a dollar which did not 
belong to him, and subsequently attained honor 
and fortune, points out the advantages of hon- 
esty, industry, and consideration for others. It 
is an unpretentious story that can at least do no 
harm. [Eaton & Mains.] 

Did the Pardon Come too Late f is the pathetic 
little story of the conversion and last days of a 
young Sing Sing convict, written by his faithful 
friend, whom he calls his ** leader," Maud Bal- 
lington Booth. The touching record goes far 
to prove the wisdom of her loving work among 
those unfortunate men. [Fleming H. Kevell 
Co. 30c.] 

MAQAZIHES AND BEVIEWS. 
Scribner*8. An article on no less a notability 
than the late William Morris by a living nota- 
bility of the stature of Walter Crane would be a 
feature in any periodical, and that is one of the 
good things which we find in the July Scribner's. 
It is illustrated with a portrait of the poet- artist, 
facsimiles of some of his designs, conspicuous 
among which are the decorations of his manu- 
script copies of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, 
and sundry views. The " Great Business " article 
in this issue is on one of the "sky scraper" 
buildings such as are found in New York and 
Chicago, with notes on their construction, main- 
tenance, and the intricate life that goes on within 
them. Yale University is the subject of the 
paper on "Undergraduate Life" by Henry E. 
Howland, the pictures accompanying which, by 
Orson Lowell, are numerous, delicate, and beau- 
tiful. The last of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson's 
six illustrated papers on London does not call 
more than others of the series for particular 
notice, except that it contains a portrait of Du 
Maurier, which perhaps, if not probably, was the 
last drawn of the lamented artist- novelist. All 
the drawings are spirited and typical. There is 
a contribution of importance by the Marquis of 
Dufiferin on John Cabot, made especially inter- 



esting by its reproductions of old maps, docu- 
ments, autograph letters, and the like. 

Harper'i. Easily the finest thing in the July 
Harper's are the pictures accompanying "The 
Martian," including some unfinished sketches 
or studies; but particularly the strikingly deli- 
cate and strong frontispiece and the group facing 
page 189. The novel is completed in this num- 
ber, and we also have it in book form, for the 
reading of which we reserve our judgment. Al- 
most equally effective with these are the offhand 
drawingrg with which Paul R^nouard embellishes 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor's account of "The Celeb- 
rities of the House of Commons." Here is Lord 
Salisbury, nearly as large as life and quite as 
natural. Speaking likenesses of the unnamed 
and the unknown are the pictures of South 
Africans in various stages of undress which 
accompany Mr. Poultney Bigelow's description 
of Natal as "A Colonial Paradise." A gallery 
of scientific portraits will be found in connection 
with Dr. Williams's paper on "The Century's 
Progress in Physics." And Mr. Zogbaum's sol- 
dier and battle pictures that illustrate General 
Forsyth's account of the famous "Sheridan's 
Ride" are worthy the pencil of the most dis- 
tinguished of French painters. This number 
comes well up to the pitch of brilliancy. 

The Atlantic. Still busying itself with high 
themes of statecraft and sociology, the July 
number opens with a rapid historical survey of 
"The Making of the Nation" — our nation — 
by Professor Woodrow Wilson. Edward Waldo 
Emerson traces " A Correspondence " between 
John Sterling and Emerson the Great. In rather 
a pessimistic vein Mr. Godkin argues "The De- 
cline of Legislatures" and Alvan F. Sanborn 
"The Future of Rural New England ;" and the 
course of events, it must be confessed, has laid 
something of a foundation for both points of 
view. Burke, Jowett, and Strauss are respec- 
tively the subjects of three critico- biographical 
studies by Kate Claghorn, W. J. Ashley, and the 
Countess von Krockow. Several pieces of fic- 
tion, poem, or essay intersperse these weightier 
matters, and give touches of brightness to an 
otherwise rather somber number. 



FOEEIGN NOTES. 



— George Egerton (Mrs. Clairmonte), author 
of Symphonies, had the maiden name of Dunn, 
and is naw married to a second husband, with 
whom, after having traveled over pretty much 
all the world, she is now quietly living at Notting 
Hill in England. 

— A London bookseller owns an Elzevir 
which has in it the autograph signatures of 
Dean Swift and Henry Grattan. 

— Collections are being made in France for a 
statue in memory of Dumas the younger, to 
stand on the Place Malesherbes in Paris. 

— Mr. Rider Haggard's new story is called 
The Swallow; Mr. James Payn's Another's 
Burden ; Miss Mary Angela Dickens's The Love 
that Wins. 

— A biography of the late Professor Huxley is 
being prepared by his son. 

— Mr. Henry James is now the English corre- 
spondent of Harper's Weekly. 

— Still another work on Africa, this time Brit- 
ish Central Africa, by Sir Harry Johnston, a 
volume of more than 500 pages and upwards of 
200 illustrations. 



— Mr. W. E. Henley has finished his new 
edition of Burns, and Mr. Barrie his dramatic 
version of The Little Minister. 

— The article on Shakespeare, in the \zskt vol- 
ume of the English Dictionary of NationcU Biog- 
raphy, is by the editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, and b 
the longest single article which that monumental 
work has yet contained. 

— The catalogue of Gibbons's library at Laus- 
anne has lately been added to the treasures in 
the British Museum. 

— Mr. Socrates Spiro of Cairo (no rhyme or 
alliteration intended) has issued the specimen 
sheet of a new English-Arabic Vocabulary of the 
Modern and Colloquial Arabic of Egypt, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's story, entitled 
Caleb West, Master Diver, will be begun as a 
serial in the Atlantic Monthly this fall, and 
probably be ready for publication in book form 
next spring. 

— A new edition has been called for of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis's Cuba in War Time, We 
presume it is getting the reading at the hands 
of Congressmen at Washington which we called 
for. 

— D. Appleton & Co. will add to their "Town 
and Country Library " in August A Colonicd Free 
Lance, by C. C. Hotchkiss. Their first edition 
of Mr. Bellamy*s Equality was exhausted within 
three days of publication. 

— The Continental Publishing Co. of New 
York have in press Through the Invisible, a 
"mystic tale" by Paul Tyner, with illustrations 
by Ella F. Pell. 

— The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
whose headquarters are at Philadelphia, has 
adopted the much less cumbersome and very 
dignified and appropriate business style of "The 
Westminster Press," and this will hereafter 
appear as its imprint on all its publications. 
Among them b a Hymnal issued a year and a 
half ago, which has already been adopted by 
some four hundred churches, and which will be 
jointly publbhed in a modified edition by the 
Congrregational Publbhing Society. We move 
a change in the business style of the latter long- 
named corporation to "The Pilgrim Press," or 
something like. The Westminster Press has 
lately bsued A Manual for Ruling Elders by the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Henry Roberts, and is about to 
double the size of its Sunday school paper en- 
titled Forward. 

— The Century Co. will issue General Horace 
Porter's papers on " Campaigning with Grant," 
now appearing in their magazine, as a subscrip- 
tion book in the autumn. Nearly all the copies 
of the Victoria Jubilee Book have been taken 
up, and the $50 edition has more than doubled 
its price in England. Several of the serials 
lately running in St. Nicholas will shortly be put 
into book form, including " Master Sky- Lark," 
" The Last Three Soldiers," " Fighting a Fire,'; 
and " Mbs Nina Barrow." The Century Co. 
also have in press for early issue Mr. John La 
Farge's Artistes Letters from Japan, with hb own 
illustrations; Mr. James Bryce's Impressions of 
South Africa, the publication of which has been 
kept back because events there succeeded to each 
other faster than the author's pen could keep up 
with them; and Mr. Rudyard Kipling's Captains 
Courageous 
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— The Macinillan Co. announce Art Outline 
for the Study of City Government^ by Delos H. 

Wilcox of Columbia University. 

— Little, Brown & Co. will publish in this 
country, in conjunction with the London pub- 
lishers, Sampson Low, Maiston & Co., Mr. 
Wm. Laird Clowes's History of the Royal Navy^ 
from the earliest times to the present day. This 
exhaustive work, the way for which has been 
well prepared by recent political events, not to 
speak of accompanying literary ventures, will 
make five large volumes, profusely illustrated, 
and its completion will require several years. 
The first volume will be ready immediately. 



— The Boston Public Library has just issued 
a Bibliography of the Higher Education of 
Women^ compiled by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, under the edi- 
torial charge of Miss Mary H. Rollins, to whom 
mainly belongs the credit. Over i,8oo titles 
are here assembled, and copies are for sale at 
the library and the branches. 

— A new book by Jerome K. Jerome, an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Henry 
Holt & Co., is Sketches in Lavender^ Blue, and 
Greeny said to be written mainly in the manner 
of the author's Three Men in a Boat and Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow^ but in a less bur- 
lesque mood, several of the tales having a 
strong emotional interest. The same firm will 
issue at the same time Svengalt^s Diary* 

— Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff's "Experiment in 
Reality," the account of which begins in Scrib- 
ner's Magatine under the title of ** The Work- 
ers '* in August, is to run as one of the leadhig 
features for a year or more. He was at a house 
party, near New York, in the summer of '91, 
shortly after his graduation from Princeton. 
One evening at dinner an older member of the 
party, a hard-headed business man, asked him 
what he, a soft-handed student, knew of the ac- 
tual conditions of the laboring man. What Mr. 
Wyckoff answered is not recorded. He arose 
early one morning the next week, dressed in his 
old clothes, with no money in them, and started 
out for the nearest town to learn the actual con- 
ditions of the laboring man by becoming one of 
them. He stuck at it for two whole years. At 
the end of this time he went arouncf the world 
twice. Then, with the notes he had taken and 
with the perspective of travel, he wrote this ac- 
count of his "experiment in reality." 

— The reported massacre of Baron Dahnis 
and the members of his entire expedition at the 
extreme eastern point of the Congo Free State 
draws especial attention to Captain Hinde*s 
Fall of the Congo Arabsy published a few weeks 
since by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, and reviewed 
in our last issue, pp. 203, 204. 



PUBLIOATIOH8 EEOEIVED. 



KF A II Books and patH^hlets received by the Litrr a r v 
World are entered under the above heading. Further 
notice 0/ any Publication is dependent upon its importance. 



Biography. 

Thr Privatr Lifs of thr Qurrn. By a Member of 
the Royal Household. D. Appleton & Co. 

Brrtrand Du GuRscHis, Constable of France. His 
Life and Times. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $i'75 

Educational. 

Hrath*s Modrrn Languagb Sbribs. La Poudre 
anx Yeux. Par Labiche et Martin. Edited by Beniamin 
W. Wclla. D. C. Heath & Co. 25c. 

M ACBRTH. Edited by James M. Gamett. Students' Se- 
ries (rf English Classics. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35c. 

Introduction to thk Study of Economics. By 
Charles Jesse Bullock. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.38 

A First Book in Writing Engush. By Edwin 
Herbert Lewis. The MacmiUan Co. 80c 



Machiavblu. The Romanes. Lecture Delivered in 
the Sheldonia Theatre, June, 1897. By the Right Hon. 
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lan Co. $i.as 
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nyson Neely. 50c. 
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Thb Princbss of Alaska. By Richard Henry Savage. 
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Lazarus. A Tale of the World's Great Miracle. By 
Lucas Qeeve. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 

Thb Rbady Rangbrs. A Storv of Boya^ Boats and 
Bicycles, Fire>Buckets and Fun. By Kirk Munroe Lo- 
throp Publishing Co. $>.35 
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WiUis Boyd AUen. Lothrop Publishing Co. 75c 

Thr Grby Lady. By Henry Seton Merriman. The 
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Beynon. Authors' Publishing Association. 
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Conan Doyle. D. Appleton & Co. 

In Buff and Blub. Beii^ Certain Portions from the 
Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman, of Haslet's Rm;!- 
ment of Delaware Foot in Our Ever Glorious War of Inde- 
pendence. By George Brydges Rodney. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Captain Shays. A PopuUst of 1786. By George R. 
R. Rivers. Little, Brown & Co. 

Marietta's Marriagb. By W. E. Norris^ Apple- 
tons' Town and Country Library. 50c. 

Susan's Escort, and Othbrs. By Edward Everett 
Hale. .Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

Mr. Pbtrrs. By Riccardo Stephens. Harper & Bros. 

" BoBBO " and Othbr Fancibs. By Thomas Wharton. 
Harper & Brothers. $i-So 

A Daughtbr of Judas. By Richard Henry Savage. 
Rand, McNaUy & Co. asc 

Thb King of thb Mountains. By Edmund About 
Translated from the French by Mrs. C. A. Kingsbury. 
Rand, McNaUy & Co. 

Thb Philosophrr of Driftwood. By Mrs. Jenness 
MiUer. Jenness MiUer Publications. $i>5o 

His Excbllbncy. By EmUe Zola. Preface by Ernest 
A. VizeteUy. The MacmUlan Co. $1.50 
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RubAiyXt of Omar KhayyXm. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. E. W. Porter Co. $ i .00 
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John Lenord MerriU. De Merle Co. 

At Twiught. A Book of Lyrics. By Eduard MasUn 
HuUne. H. S. Crocker Co. San Francisco. 

Sblbctions from thb Pobms of Timothy Otis Painb. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25 

RosBMARY and Pansibs. By Evol Rue. Robert Lewis 
Weed Co. 

Thb Eaglbid. An Epic Poem. By WUliam H. Bryan. 
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Thb Prophbtical Books of thb Old Tbstambnt. 
Vol. IV. Bv John B. Gough Pidge. American Baptist 
Publication Soc. 50c. 

EvoLtrriON and Rbugion; or. Faith as a Part of a 
Complete Cosmic System. By Jonn Bascom. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1-35 

Shall Wb Continub in Sin ? A Vital Question for 
BeUevers Answered in the Word of God. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Travel. 

Nippur: or. Explorations and Adventures on the Eu' 
plirates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania 
Expedition to Babylonia. 1888-1890. By John Punnett 
Peters. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 
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Book-Platbs. By W. J. Hardy. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $150 

Maudb. Prose and Verse. By Christina Rossetti. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.00 

Lb Mortb d'Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. Part 
the Fourth. The MacmiUan Co. 50c. 

Olivbr Cromwrll's Lbttrrs and Spbbchbs. With 
Elucidations. By Thomas Carlyle. Vols. II and III. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sous. Each, $1.25 

Thbory of Thought and Knowlbdgb. By Borden 
P. Bowne. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

Philosophy of Knowlbdgb. An Inquiry into the 
Nature, Limits, and Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
By George TrumbuU Ladd. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00 

Sbqubl to "Our Librral Movbmbnt." By Joseph 
Henry AUen. Roberts Brothers. |i.oo 

Song and Fablb. By Barton O. Aylesworth. The 
Kenyon Press. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nbw Salads. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Arnold & Co. 50c. 

A Woman Killbd with Kindnbss. A Play Written 
by Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. W. Ward. I'he 
MacmUlan Co. 45c. 

Thb Blackwood Group. Bv Sir George Douglas. 
Famous Scots Series. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 7SC. 

Thb Novbls of Charlbs Dickbns. A BibUography 
and Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. I1.25 

Publications of thb Gratz Collbgb. PubUshed by 
the CoUege. PhUadelphia. 

Thb Gbnbsis of Shakrspbarb's Art. A Study of 
His Sonnets and Poems. By Edwin James Dunning. 
Lee & Shepard. I2.00 

Mbmoribs of thb Months. Beine Pages from the 
Notebook of a Field-Naturalist and Antiquary, to wit, Sir 
Herbert MaxweU. Edward Arnold. 

Georgia Scbnbs. Characters. Incidents, etc., in the 
First Half-Century of the Republic. By a Native Geor- 
gian. Harper & Brothers. 

Johnsonian Miscbllanibs. Arranged and Edited by 
George Birkbeck HUl. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 

Thb Dungbons of Old Paris. Being the Story and 
Romance of the Most Celebrated Prisons <m the Monarchy 
and the Revolution. By Tighe Hopkins. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.75 
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The Mob Mind. Prof. Edwakd A. RoM. 
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Repplier and Miss Guiney are specimens 
of their class in this country. 

Patrins is full of charm for the man or 
woman who knows how to read, as Miss 
Guiney says,, " by instinct and favor, for 
wantonness, for private adventure's sake; 
and incidental profit be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered!" 

Perhaps the most delightful thing in the 
book is an attempt to "give the devil his 
due " in the shape of the poor, much-abused 
** Merry Monarch." This essay, called with 
delicious mock pedantry "An Inquirendo 
into the Wit and Other Good Parts of His 
Late Majesty, King Charles the Second," 
will be dear to the hearts of all who in 
their childhood, after reading Woodstock^ 
have cherished a tenderness for one whom 
surely Father Taylor would have admitted 
into his company of "sweet sinners." 
Miss Guiney has gathered all the familiar 
anecdotes of Charles ITs witticisms, and 
some new ones which we have not met ; 
but she gives besides many a proof of his 
kindness of heart, of his admiration of vir- 
tues which he did not practice, and of his 
tolerance. In fact, she makes an excellent 
special plea for the royal vagabond who 
had so much more of the kingly in him 
than many of his more virtuous successors. 

We should like to quote many of Miss 
Guiney's clever sayings, but it is a pity to 
tear them from their settings. We leave 
them for her readers to enjoy with the 
pleasure of private discovery. 



PATKIHS.* 
•* "pATRINS," Miss Louise Imogen 

-t^ Guiney kindly tells us in her pref- 
ace, is Romany for the handfuls of grass 
and leaves cast by gypsies on their road 
to show which way they have gone. We 
do not think it a very happy name for Miss 
Guiney's book of essays. But we will not 
quarrel with her for her title when we are 
so deep in her debt for the charm of the 
book. 

Genuine book-worms are rare indeed in 
American natural history, and when we find 
their trail we always give thanks; Miss 



ABBT HOPPER GIBBONS .• 

THE life of Abby Hopper Gibbons gives 
an exceedingly interesting picture of 
one side of the Civil War history which is 
not very familiar to the present generation. 
Mrs. Gibbons went South to nurse in the 
hospitals with her daughter, Mrs. Emerson, 
early in the war, and her pictures of hos- 
pital life as shown in her letters home 
are wonderfully interesting. In December, 
1861, she writes to a friend: 

Thou wilt be surprised to hear that Sally and 
myself are at Washington. I wished much to 
visit the hospitals, to learn how we could best 
help the poor sick soldiers, of whom there are a 

great many. The girls have been making shirts, 
rawers, havelocks, and dear knows what, all 
the summer and autumn, and we had packed 
box after box and sent on, and I concluded it 
would be a good plan to learn how they were 
appropriated. 

From this point on until the end of the 
war, her interest in the hospitals was unre- 
mitting. 

Mrs. Gibbons was the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Quaker, Isaac T. Hopper. Mr. 
Hopper, with his son-in-law James S. Gib- 
bons and Charles Marriot, were "disowned" 
by the New York Society of Quakers for 



* Patrins. 
D«y. $1.2$. 



By Louise Imosen Guiney. Copeland & 



•The Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons. Told Briefly 
through Her Correspondence. Edited by Her Daughter, 
Sarah Hopper Emerson. Two vols. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I3.00. 



their Abolitionist sentiments. When Abby 
Gibbons heard of this unjust proceeding 
she at once resigned from the society. 
Among Mrs. Gibbons's friends were Fred- 
rika Bremer, Margaret Fuller, Garibaldi, 
Garrison, Phillips, John Brown, Douglass, 
and Horace Greeley. It was on account 
of the intimacy between Greeley and the 
Gibbonses that their house was sacked 
during the New York riots in 1863. 

Apart from the interesting scenes in which 
Mrs. Gibbons took part, and the fact of her 
keen interest and participation in many of 
the most worthy philanthropic movements 
of her day and generation, her life is delight- 
ful reading on account of the humor and 
sweetness displayed in every letter she 
wrote. After Mrs. Gibbons's death Prof. 
J. B. Thayer wrote to her daughter: 

There are many different kinds of saints, and 
lovely and admirable women, and extraordinary 
benefactors of mankind in their day and gen- 
eration. I have known, thank Heaven 1 several 
such persons, and now know several, but never 
one with so remarkable a combination of qual- 
ities as your mother. 

Mrs. Gibbons's letters to her only son, 
who died during his college course, are 
really beautiful in their motherliness, and 
withal in their keen sense of humor. We 
wish we could quote some of these letters, 
but we can only warmly recommend the 
book. 

THE PRIVATE LITE OF THE QUEEH .• 

II KE the charlotte nisse or the meringue 
-^ k la crfime after roast beef comes this 
light and gossipy book, after the gravities 
and solemnities of the great commemorative 
pageant in which the millions just gathered 
in the English capital have personally joined, 
and at which some hundreds of millions of 
British subjects all over the world have 
stood still, as it were, with heads uncovered 
and with silent homage to their sovereign 
of sixty years' reign. Who "the Member 
of the Royal Household " may be that has 
written it we do not know and cannot even 
guess; but it is some one, and probably a 
woman, who has had access for a long time 
to the inmost recesses of her Majesty's do- 
mestic life, who has seen her on all manner 
of occasions and under all sorts of condi- 
tions, who knows the ins and outs of her 
court and its daily routine, and who has had 
the daring if not the authority to draw aside 
the curtain once for all, at this interesting 
and unparalleled juncture, and admit the 
public to see the whole. No such admission 
to the secrets of Windsor, Osborne, and 
Balmoral has ever been enjoyed by the great 
and universal house of commons before, or 
is likely to be enjoyed again. The curious 
reader will not be likely to miss the oppor- 
tunity. Pleasantly says the writer: 

The central figure will be that of a sweet old 
lady, clad in homely, sober garments, as becomes 



*The PriTate Life of the Queen. By a Member of the 
Royal Household. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co^ 
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a good housewife intent upon the affairs of her 
household. . . The walls and furniture will faith- 
fully reproduce the patterns familiar to her in 
her own private rooms, the pictures will be those 
which she has gathered round her as mementoes 
in her privacy of all she holds worthy in the past 
and present, and the accessories will be exact 
replicas of those of which she makes daily use. 
As in a Dutch picture the table will be spread, 
and upon it will be laid the plate and napkm she 
uses, the food and fruit of which she partakes, 
while the liquors she drinks will be faithfullv 
displayed in the bottles and glasses which mark 
her tastes. In the bookcase will be the books 
she reads, in the fireplace the fuel she bums, on 
the floor the carpet upon which she treads, on 
the writing table will lie her daily correspond- 
ence, and through the windows may be seen her 
favorite walks and drives, her horses and her 
dogs. 

True to this promise of its preface this 
book takes us first up to the open windows 
of Windsor, and then in through the open 
door, from room to room, and through all 
the royal round of its daily life. The 
Queen's private suite and her private life 
even to her habits of devotion and her ways 
in divine service; her demeanor as a host- 
ess and her playful ways with her children's 
children; ber treatment of her guests and 
friends; her walks and rides and drives; 
her pastimes, fads, and fancies; what she 
reads and how she writes, works and makes 
others work ; her gifts as a musician and an 
artist ; what it is to be one of her maids of 
honor and one of the cooks in her kitchen ; 
what she eats and drinks ; her pocket-money 
and her ways of spending it ; her wardrobe 
and her china closet ; her gold-plate and her 
gardens; of all this we are told with the 
familiarity, the minuteness, and the exact- 
ness of one to the manner bom. 

Shall we epitomize a single chapter ? Let 
it be the account of **The Queen as a 
Writer." She insists -that, except when de 
barred by illness, all her children and grand- 
children shall write to her every day. There 
is a correspondence of some seventy letters 
to begin with ! The few that are important 
she promptly answers. The royal mail-bag 
is first gone through with by the private 
secretary, but family letters go to her Maj- 
esty unopened. The Queen's own hand 
writing is "pointed, sloping, and clear." 
All her letters are kept and filed. 

The letter paper used by her Majesty herself 
is commendamv plain. It is of the thickest and 
richest cream-laid, narrowly edged with black, 
and bearing at the top the Queen's cipher, sur- 
mounted by a crown and the name of her resi- 
dence from which the letter b written. . . . 

All the Queen's letters written by her 
own hand are in English. She is an accur- 
ate speller, and precise in proper names. 

This book bears upon its face the evi- 
dence of its authenticity, and will be found 
entertaining reading by those who have any 
curiosity to know the particulars of the 
private character and ordinary life of the 
remarkable woman who for two generations 
has worn the British crown. Trivial would 
much of it be called ? Yes, if it were about 
any one else, but interest attaches to almost 
every detail in the personality and habit of 



such a woman, and wherever Victoria's 
name is known and honored, there this liv- 
ing photograph of her in the privacy of her 
home life will be welcomed and prized. 



THE EPIO or THE EAGLEID .• 

THE poet of the future has at last arrived. 
William H. Bryan is his name. He comes 
within one, it will be seen, of being another 
William J. Bryan. Tk^ Eagleid is liis poem. It 
is also an. " Epic Poem.** It consists of " events *' 
" rhythmically related." The " events" are those 
of the War of 1812. War has ever been a 
friendly helper of " epic poets." But in this 
instance she has surpassed herself. It makes 
one weep to think that when war, alas I shall be 
no more, there can be no more such *'epic 
poems" as The Eagleid, War has indeed its 
compensations. An "Epic Poem" such as this 
is one of them. Thus invokes the "poet" the 
Muse, with caution to be " candid " : 

Sing, O Muse, with lyre and plectrum in haud, 
Of arms and men in new-diacoTered land : 
Tell after Troy, or andent Ilium, 
And the coming thence to far Latium, 
Of prowess in race nursed by Liberty 
Worthy of Priam's sons or the Atrituc. 

Such is the promise of the poet, but far short 
of the fulfillment does it fall, as the extracts we 
shall proceed to give will show. Here is a bit 
of the argument of Book I : 

. . . Effects of the Embargo — Its Constitu- 
tionality Tested m the Courts — The Result — 
Mr. Erskine's Earnestness — Superseded by Mr. 
Jackson — Unique Methods of both Canning 
and Buonaparte in Evincing Regard for the Re- 
public. . . . 

And thus do the mind of the "poet" and his 

deft hand work out the poetical detail : 

From the very day that the Republic 
Had claimed to be such, John Bull — splenetic 
Had tried in some way to check her advance, 
While across the channel his neighbor France 
Towards the new power, in the new world, 
Looked with a smile, and quicklv unfurled 
The driving canvas — coming with a treaty 
Of navigation, commerce, and amity; 

whereupon 

Such the conduct of th* unnatural Bull, — 
Cross-grained, crusty, crotchety, and full 
Of malice, megrims, and much bile secreted, 
Obstinate, arrogant, and conceited ; 
In constant dudgeon raised his broad back. 
And equally protruding his high stomach, — 

[accent here to be conveniently placed on the 
last syllable, thus: stom-ar^/ — with 9^ whack f\ 

In contrast to that of another people 
Who speak a strange language, and the steeple 
Of each church in whose land upholds a svmbol, 
Making still more a stranger the slim Gam. 

From these " epic " preliminaries of the con- 
flict we pass to the initial steps of the conflict 
itself, when John Bull was '* notified " 

that he must attend 
To a war in the Western Hemisphere, 
And to double the tax on his spirits and beer. 

The Republic raised too Meven millions 
By increased customs on importations ; 
And promptly, by big majonty, from ten 
The army increased to thirty ttiousand men, 
Well equipped, and at all points ready 
To co-operate with the remodeled navy, — 
Which before had been long-boats, with one gun, — 
Ideal navy, and legacy of Jefferson. 

[Accent again on the last syllable.] 

Indeed, our poet is fond of the accent on last 
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syllables, and happy in his use of it, as witness 
the following instances : 

General Clay coming from Kentucky, 

With twelve hundred men, sent Colonel Dudley, 

With eight hundred, one battery to take. 

Colonel Miller at the same time to make. 

On the other side of the river, a sortie. 

And in like manner take that battery. 

The battery was ** took " — we try to write in 
literary sympathy with the " poem " ; after which 
Dudley's men 

Followed the fugitive to the timber. 
Where from ambush three times their number 
Sprang to the atuck — led by Tecumseh. 
Whose short, sharp commands they quick to obey. 

From these bloody scenes we turn to still 
more " epic " incidents on Lake Erie. Here 

With nine good vessels, and five hundred men 
To man fifty-four ^ns. Perry sailed for Maiden. 
But soon was resailing for Put-in Bay, 
Where he hoped to meet with Captain Barday ; 
Which he did soon. 

The earthly conditions of space and time 
which control all human aspirations and en- 
deavors compel us, alasl to pass rapidly over 
the succeeding pages of this affecting poem, to 
this concluding eulogium: 

Had Generals Jackson and Pakenham 
Then known what had been done in Belgium — 
At the city of Ghent, two weeks before, 
Pakenham might have lived many years more ; 
And Jackson lived, in profane history. 
And in Tennessee tradition, simply 
As in Indian war a rare strategbt 
And a neutral territory terrorist. 

But we must not overlook, in leaving this 
volume, "An Epitome," which uses up what 
material for **epic*' poetry the author of The 
Eagleid had left over after finishing that extra- 
ordinary if not immortal production; a ''rhyth- 
mical " " Epitome " it b " of the Principles of the 
State Rights and Consolidation Schools in the 
American Republic, drawn from the tenets of 
each with analytical preciseness, and a critical 
regard for exactness in the statement, of the 
distinctions between the Federal and State au- 
thority as taught by one, and of the distinct 
rules of construction of the constitution insisted 
upon by both; never before attempted by any 
publicist, and now first presented to the public 
by the author of The Eagleid** ; and also a frag- 
ment entitled ** Wicked Winds," which together 
use up the concluding sixteen pages of this pre- 
cious volume, and which might be missed by 
any but the most careful readers. Here, accord- 
ing to one's taste, he can look for choice consti- 
tutional principles like this : 

. . . really this Nation 
Has as large discretion ais any on earthy 
And has had from the very day of its birth ; 

or for such vivid word-painting of the havoc 
wrought by a cyclone in St. Louis as we will not 
reproduce here to harrow the feelings of our 
confiding readers. 

Really, we think it safe to say that such a 
poem as The Eagleid has not been seen for. 
years, and we hazard the prediction that it will 
be long before one such will be seen again. 
St Louis has a fresh claim to the distinction of 
being one of the " literary centers " of the land. 

P.S. 
No one but a reviewer knows the reluctance 
with which such a book as this is put aside, 
how feelingly the fingers turn its pages for 
the last time, and how longingly the eye rests 
upon its fading lines. As it passes from our 
sight, however, we catch a^gHmpse of onermore 
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passage which we must transfer to these appre- 
ciative columns: 

The Constitution captured the Picton, 

A public schooner, well frei|(hted, then kept on 

Her course, fri^ht*nine a frigate, the La Pique, 

And her Captain Maiuand ; who did not seek 

Anything after he saw her but an escape — 

Which in the darkness he was able to make — 

From his pursuer after a lone chase, 

Subsequently considered in this case 

By the British Board of Admiralty, 

That her captain had done admiraoly, 

As in the Board's view not less than two frigates 

Should now engage one of the United States. 

Seriously, the " Epic Poem " of which these 
are specimen lines has actually been composed, 
written, printed, bound in blue cloth, and at 
least one copy gravely sent to at least one criti- 
cal journal for review. We miss one thing : a 
portrait of the daring author. 



THE GADFLT * 



A DEARTH of good novels has been 
felt this year, so with unalloyed pleas- 
ure we recognize in Mr. E. L. Voynich a 
new writer of exceptional ability, and in 
The Gadfly an intensely interesting and 
dramatic novel. Although not equal to Quo 
Vadisy it is yet the most powerful story 
which has come to us since Sienkiewicz's 
remarkable book. 

The scene of The Gadfly is laid in Italy, 
modern Italy, the Italy of Garibaldi, and 
there is much in the experiences of The 
Gadfly which recalls Garibaldi*s own ex- 
citing career. The fierce struggle between 
the eager young group of revolutionists and 
the ecclesiastical or conservative party — 
this is the leading motif of the book. But 
the reader's interest centers chiefly in two 
strong and original characters — The Gad- 
fly and the Padre Monticello. 

When we are first introduced to The 
Gadfly he is an idealistic, sensitive young 
student called Arthur, sitting at the feet of 
his adored preceptor, Monticello, who is a 
priest famed for his nobility of character 
and pureness of life. The political move- 
ments of the day awakened the young man's 
ardent enthusiasm, and his presence at cer- 
tain political gatherings caused his arrest. 
During his imprisonment efforts were made 
to induce him to betray his political friends 
— efforts accompanied by torture, — but he 
was brave enough to keep their secrets. 
When released he found that words he had 
uttered under the seal of the confessional 
had been the means of betraying his best 
friend. Weak and discouraged with long 
months in a dungeon, Arthur came out to 
find that the girl he loved -* Gemma — be- 
lieved him to be a coward, and that his 
adored Padre Monticello was the seducer 
of bis mother, and that he himself was 
only a child of shame. This accumulation 
of misfortunes drove him nearly out of his 
mind with grief and rage, the whole world 
seemed to him a cheat, and God a gigantic 
fraud. Leaving behind him a bitter note 
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for the Padre, the youth Arthur retires 
from the scene — sailing as stowaway on a 
steamer for South America. 

Thirteen years later there arrives in Italy 
a bitter and cynical man, reckless of his own 
life and regardless of the lives of others, "a 
gentleman of many adventures and unknown 
antecedents," whose attitude toward the 
church and its priests, especially toward 
Monticello, is one of ineradicable hatred. 
Frightful sufferings both mental and phys- 
ical, sufferings which have scarred his 
body and wrecked his nerves, have turned 
the, noble pure-minded youth into a vindic- 
tive, heartless man. 

The weakest point in the novel is the 
transformation of Arthur into The Gadfly. 
Ought not the writer to have prepared the 
reader for this change of character by show- 
ing evil traits in the youth which might de- 
velop into wickedness in the man ? Arthur 
is too virtuous to seem quite natural, and 
The Gadfly is too base. The laws which 
should govern the evolution of character 
are disregarded here, and circumstances are 
made responsible for all of The Gadfly's 
sins. 

And what a remarkable, original charac- 
ter The Gadfly is 1 A perfect dare-devil ! 
There is nothing wicked and cruel that the 
embittered atheist does not attempt. He 
has a courage born of a contempt for life. 
His desire for revenge is relentless. The 
love and tenderness that were in his heart 
have turned to gall and wormwood. 

The last half of the book is written with 
unusual dramatic power. It is full of novel 
adventure and incident. The Gadfly be- 
comes the leader of the Revolutionary party. 
He is constantly brought into association 
with Monticello and Gemma, but for a long 
time is not recognized. The account of his 
final capture and his death, with all its har- 
rowing details, is almost too painful to read. 
Some of the last scenes, the prison scenes, 
are exquisitely touching. The meetings be- 
tween the father and the son are bitter and 
passionate. The moment when Monticello 
recognizes in his insulting prisoner — who 
is before him awaiting his death sentence — 
his long-lost and much sorrowed-for son, 
is an intensely thrilling one. The Gadfly 
tells the Padre to choose between his son 
and his God, and even at such a moment as 
this cannot forbear to denounce the church 
and its priests. 

The writer has a forceful style, an entirely 
original conception for his plot, a wealth of 
unhackneyed incidents, and several strong 
characters. Gemma's calm and serene na- 
ture and breadth of view make of her a 
woman of a new and noble type. Even 
the gypsy woman, whom The Gadfly had 
attached to himself, is alive. With a few 
powerful lines Voynich is able to portray 
living, breathing, human beings. 

In the last chapters we deplore a certain 
diffuseness in style, a lack of restraint, as if 



the writer did not know how to end his book 
artistically. Once The Gadfly disappears, 
the reader's interest wanes. 

It is a powerful and picturesque story, 
however — a canvas glowing with color and 
life — and the few striking characters stand 
out in firm, resolute outlines. We heartily 
commend The Gadfly as a clever, almost 
a brilliant, novel. 



THE EOMANOE OF ISABEL LADY 
BUETOH* 

[Sir Richard Francis Barton, the African explorer, was 
bom in Ireland in i8ai ; served for some years in the British 
Army in India, concerning which country he published a 
number of works before 1851 ; acquired, it is said, thirty or 
more modem languages and dialects, including Arabic, 
Afghan, Persian, and Hlndostanee; in the disguise of a 
wandering dervish visited safely and successfully the Mo- 
hammedan strongholds of Mecca and Medina; served in the 
Crimean War; set out in 1856 on a second expedition into 
Central Africa, accompanied by Captain Speke, the result 
of which was the discovery of Lake Tanganyika; visited 
the United States, going as far west as Utah; traveled 
afterward in untraveled parts of the Holy Land; was 
successively British Consul at Fernando Po, Santos in 
Brazil, Damascus, and Trieste ; and died in 1890.] 

ATTENTIVE readers of the'UTERARY 
-^ World may remember The True Life 
of Sir Richard Burton^ by his niece, Geor- 
gianna Stisted, reviewed on page 54 of the 
present volume, and the reference in that 
review to the unpleasant family quarrels dis- 
closed in that work, particularly the hostility 
manifested by Miss Stisted and evident on 
the part of other members of the Burton 
family toward Mrs. Burton. Mrs. Burton 
died in March of last year. In vindication 
of her memory from the aspersions cast 
upon it by Miss Stisted, and as a contribu- 
tion to what it is claimed is a truthful and 
will be the final portraiture of Sir Richard, 
and as an adjustment of historical proportions 
and perspectives in the interest of accuracy 
and justice, the work now before us has 
been published. It is partly biographical 
and partly autobiographical. And it serves 
to tell the whole story of the Burtons' mar- 
ried life from the widow's point of view. 
The two volumes aggregate nearly eight 
hundred pages of closely personal reading, 
and make a work of imposing dimensions 
and attractive appearance. Portraits of Sir 
Richard and his wife at di£Eerent ages, some 
of them in costume, and pictures of various 
scenes, European or Oriental, associated 
with their wanderings, add to the interest 
of the work. 

The extract which we have already printed 
of Lady Burton's ** Rules for My Guidance 
as a Wife" gives a very good idea of the 
unconventional individuality of these two 
people, of the relations between them, and 
of the principal colorings of their lives. 
Lady Burton, who was an Arundell, was a 
devout and consistent Roman Catholic, and 
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this fact seems to have been the foundation 
of the hostility with which her husband's 
relatives regarded her, and of the friction 
which attended her intinoacy with them and 
has attached itself even to her memory. On 
the other hand Miss Arundeirs proposal to 
marry a man of no religion at all aroused 
the strenuous opposition of her own mother, 
and delayed the union until Burton would 
wait no longer, but gave the woman he loved, 
or who loved him, her choice, either to take 
him for better or for worse upon the spot, 
or to give him up forever. 

Nothing can be plainer than the fact 
which this story makes plain that both Sir 
Richard and his wife belonged to the tribe 
of peculiar people, that neither cared any. 
thing for the ordinary standards of society 
and life, and that they are to be judged 
accordingly. We cannot say that we think 
that either of them is an altogether pleasant 
person as depicted in these pages. Strong 
characters they certainly were, both of them, 
and as a record of the vicissitudes incident 
to the conflict of such unbending and impe- 
rious natures with the not always accommo- 
dating ways of this world, the narrative is 
not without interest Indeed, as a character 
study it is not without profit. But we do not 
think there is much to admire or to imitate 
in the disposition of either party to it, or 
really to enjoy in the tale of their united life. 
Yet it has many striking points; for example, 
the first meeting of Miss Arundell with her 
fate on the ramparts of Boulogne, when she 
was completely magnetized by the expres- 
sion and bearing of the stranger, and said 
to her sister in a whisper: **That man will 
marry me ; " though it was ten years before 
the prediction came true, and in that time 
continents and oceans divided them, and 
years passed without their seeing each other 
or a word passing between them. Mrs. Bur- 
ton relates the story of the long wooing with 
naYve simplicity — with an almost gushing 
spontaneity and frankness ; and in fact treats 
the whole subject before her from first to 
last with a freedom and lack of reserve 
which admit the reader to a participation 
in almost all secrets, and which are evidently 
perfectly in keeping with the traits of the 
writer. 

They were a singular and striking pair, 
the Burtons, and there is something that 
disarms prejudice and wins a kindly feeling 
in the very unconsciousness of this self-rev- 
elation. It is as if Lady Burton had put 
herself and the husband whom she adored 
completely in the hands of her readers ; and 
so trusted, what can a reader do? 

The account which Lady Burton gives of 
her husband's last moments, and of his re- 
ceiving the rites of the Roman Church in 
extremis, as well as that of the conditions 
under which she destroyed by fire the man- 
uscript of The Scented Garden, about which 
there was such an outcry of indignation, 
tend in our judgment to relieve her memory 



of unpleasant associations. And we must 
say in conclusion that as between this work 
and Miss Stisted's we do not think there is 
much room for hesitation. If obliged to 
take the one or the other, we should turn 
from the niece to the wife every time. What- 
ever else we may believe of the Burtons, 
there can be no question that they loved 
each other and were happy together, and we 
incline to the judgment that such a wife is 
the best custodian of the honor of such a 
husband. 



WILD irOEWAT .• 



HERE is a book after the sportsman's 
own heart ; after the heart of the fisher- 
man and the fowler too ; either one of whom 
will follow Mr. Chapman with relish on his 
round of adventures with rifle, rod, and gun 
over the highlands and the crags, the moors 
and meadows, the fjords and the fjelds, the 
glaciers and the lakes of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. The desolate ridges of the great 
Swedish Divide, the corn lands and heaths 
of Denmark, the fens, lagoons, and marshes 
of Jutland, the stormy wastes of the North 
Sea, and even the cksolations of Spitzber- 
gen, come also into the author's survey and 
furnish items for his report. 

Norway is certainly the sportsman's para- 
dise. The reindeer and the elk, pelicans, 
gulls and gray geese, grouse, ducks, and 
ptarmigan, trout, salmon, and pike, present 
a variety of attractions to the lovers of 
shooting and angling, all under conditions of 
scenery and climate which appeal strongly 
to rugged natures and afiEord a stimulus to 
the passion for hardship, exertion, and ex- 
posure to the elements. 

In striking terms does Mr. Chapman 
bring out the features of the Norwegian 
landscape away from the cities and the 
beaten routes of travel, in those remote 
districts which only the foot of the hunter 
is likely to find: 

There is a boldness and a sense of desolation 
in her metamorphic mountains with their robe 
of dinjp^ng birch and prehensile pines, and in 
the infinity of those winding fjords, a tithe of 
which it would take a lifetime to explore. . . . 
Nature here arrays herself on a giant scale. . . . 
The general aspect may be — aye, is — of doomy 
type; but the extremity of sternness is relieved, 
in spring, by the brilliant emerald of the fore- 
shores and light, feathery foliage of the birch. 
Then, in August, masses of heather bloom pur- 
ple down to sea-level. In the forests the glory 
of autumnal tints can nowhere be rivalled, while 
russet and crimson mosses and fell-grasses of 
every hue clothe the lower slopes. . . . Perhaps 
the most imposing Norsk landscapes are those 
seen from above. Truly charming subjects are 
afforded looking down glen or corrie a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet. . . . The Norsk fjelds 
rise abrupt and direct to their full height . . . 
They look bolder than loftier ranges in other 
lands where gradients are more prolonged. . . . 
The highlands — the roof of Norway — vary in- 
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finitely in character. Many of moderate eleva-' 
tion (say under three thousand feet) are of moor- 
like aspect, rolling, broken ground clad for miles 
around with wiry scrub of. dwarf birch, creeping 
willow, and such-like alpine plants, with numer- 
ous tarns and patches of bog interspersed. . . . 
Plant life is restricted to lowly forms. 

One-half of Norway lies at an elevation 
of two thousand feet and upward. Only 
about 3 per cent is cultivated and built upon, 
and more than 67 per cent consists of unpro- 
ductive fjeld. The country is, then, as Mr. 
Chapman says, " all hunting," but the hunt- 
ing is " hard." Every head of game brought 
to bag means a degree of labor that only to 
the sportsman can pass for pastime, and the 
fishing of rivers taxes the capacity and en- 
durance of the angler to the utmost. Camp- 
ing out in these sterile, snow-patched and 
wind-swept moorlands is no sumnner day*s 
pleasure, and the whole of Mr. Chapman's 
experiences as described in the three hun- 
dred and fifty pages of his handsome volume 
may be summed up in the one expression — 
roughing it in the extreme. Cold, storm, 
toil, fatigue, disappointment, make up the 
shadows of the picture, the rays of sunlight 
across which are the occasional falling in 
with large game, the striking of a flock of 
birds, or the finding of a stream well stocked 
with trout or salmon. 

The devotee of the game-bag and the 
creel will sit down to the reading of this 
book with eagerness ; the lover of travels in 
out-of-the-way places will enjoy its graphic 
descriptions of wild life under wild condi- 
tions in a wild land ; the naturalist will find 
in it some valuable contributions to his 
knowledge of \ht fauna zadjlora of regions 
seldom explored and little known ; and the 
friend of dumb animals and helpless birds 
will suffer a new pang at some of the inci- 
dents which it relates. 

Mr. Chapman has visited these scenes of 
exploit with the rod and gun many times 
" regularly " during sixteen years ; which we 
take to mean annually. As a fisherman he 
confesses to being an amateur, but as a hunter 
of large game he claims to be an expert 
from boyhood. The first of his twenty-two 
chapters is generally descriptive of the coun- 
try ; two chapters each are given to reindeer 
shooting and elk shooting, two to trout fish- 
ing and four to salmon fishing; and there 
are other chapters entitled ** Summer Ram- 
bles on the Siirendal Fjelds," "Autumn in 
Norway," " Wild Life in Forest and Field," 
" Hunting Camps on Hardanger Vidden," 
and "The Highlands of the Swedish Di- 
vide." Denmark has another chapter, and 
Jutland, the North Sea, and Spitzbergen 
each another, Mr. Arnold Pike contributing 
to the latter a diary of "A Winter in the 
Eightieth Degree." 

The illustrations deserve more than a 
word. They are numerous, and range from 
full-page plates down to small vignettes 
inserted in the text. All apparently are 
founded on photographs or drawings, and 
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the latter are instructive in therr fidelity to 
forms of animal and bird life. 



ouKRENT rionoN. 

[Contioued on page 343.] 



His Excellency. 
The second empire, with its dazzle of splendor 
and shine of corruption, furnishes the scene of 
Emil Zola's Son Excellence Engine Rognon^ 
given to the world in English under the title His 
Excellency^ with a preface by Ernest A. Vize- 
telly. Vizetelly explains that though the novel 
is based on fact and is full of portraits, Rognon 
himself is a composite of several people, of 
that group of men who prostituted their abilities 
and power for the lust of office, and laid them- 
selves at the feet of Napoleon III, to be used as 
the tools of his smoothly- cruel policy. It is a 
vivid and a terrible picture that M. Zola gives of 
that extraordinary regime of glittering splendor 
and sordid greed. Self-interest and moral de- 
terioration hang like a thick mist over the pic- 
ture, and through the mist we catch glimpses of 
figures, events, motives, dazzling, showy, mean, 
avaricious, treacherous, sensual, but not one in- 
formed with the divine graces of truth or patriot- 
ism or purity. It is a terrible showing of an age 
so recent that it has barely passed into history, 
and the most terrible thing about it is the relent- 
less accuracy with which Zola has depicted it 
It is an arraignment with every detail and state- 
ment verified beforehand beyond the power of 
denial. [The Macmillan Co. I1.50.] 

Soldiers of Fortune. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis's Soldiers of For- 
tune reminds us of a sensational '' society play ; " 
very interesting, very exciting, slightly moving, 
and bearing just enough resemblance to real life 
in its stage setting and costuming so that it does 
not at once strike us as perfectly unnatural, yet 
which has not one feature in common with the ac- 
tual facts of existence. When one has rid one's 
self of the bourgeois idea that a novel should 
have some connection with real life, one can en- 
joy Soldiers of Fortune, for there b a swing to 
the story which gives it power and a color which 
makes it attractive. Of course Mr. Davis has 
talent, but when we see how he has deteriorated 
since he ceased studying realities we feel rather 
depressed about his future. A little consider- 
ation of Mr. Kipling's methods of composition 
would not harm Mr. Davis, and might benefit 
his readers. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.50.] 

The Fault of One. 
One of the pleasant things about the Lippin- 
cott series of novels is their refreshing lack of 
problem solving or diccuUince spuit. They are 
just interesting, entertaining stories, with no 
microscopic studying of sensations, no complex- 
ities except the diverting ones of plot and action. 
The latest addition to this series is The Fault 
of One, by Effie Adelaide Rowlands, which is as 
pleasant a story as possible of English life, of 
Lord This and Lady That, of two or three un- 
happy marriages, and of several promising love 
affairs. Not a merry book at all, but so thor- 
oughly a story that the troubles add only anima- 
tion to the plot Altogether if it were not for 
such books as these we should have died of 
novels long ago. [J. B. Lippincott Co. ^i.oo. 
Paper, 50c] 



MBS. OLIPHAVT. 

BY ONB WHO KNEW HKR. 



MARGARET WILSON was born at Wal- 
lingford, near Musselburgh, in 1828, and 
(Q her fiist book, Margaret Maitland, was 
publbhed. In 1852 she married her cousin, 
and from that time until three weeks ago she 
never ceased from writing. In health and in 
sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in weal and in 
woe, that indefatigable brain and pen worked 
on.^ Her husband, Francis Oliphant, was an 
artist, and some of his designs for glass windows 
gave promise of much success. But he only 
Uved seven years after their marriage, during 
most of which he was in delicate health, ulti- 
mately dying of consumption in Italy. 

Children were bom, and the mother's hands 
and head were kept busily employed, while her 
heart ached sadly as three of the five babies 
died, leaving her at her husband's death with 
one boy and one girl, to whom, six weeks later, 
a little delicate boy was added. The last to 
come to her, he was the last to leave her, and 
when he, too, died, after years of ceaseless care 
and watching, she felt she had no further reason 
for living on. Burden upon burden was laid 
upon her willing shoulders, and not one was 
cast off b^ herself; she bore them kindly and 
tenderly, till they were lifted from her by no act 
or wish of her own. Her brother and his fam- 
ily were her welcome honored guests, and at his 
death his children became as near as possible to 
her own; nor were these the only children to 
whom she became a second mother. Never was 
there a woman who gave so generously or who 
worked so hard for what she gave ; never was 
she too busy to receive guests — to converse 
delightfully on the most trivial subjects; to 
sympathize and help in every trouble that was 
brought to her. Sne was a most tender and 
efficient nurse in sickness, as many a friend now 
mourning her can testify. Wonderfully damty 
and womanly in all her ways, her sewing was a 
delight to see, and she could never tolerate the 
idea of machine-made clothes on babies or ladies. 
Her indignation was always roused by cheap 
clothing, and when she was shown or heard 
of any " bargain " she fired up at once, calling 
the material " coarse and rough," and the work 
either ''abominably bad or shamefully under- 
paid, and in either case not fit for any gentle- 
woman to wear." Many and many an evening 
have I spent in her house at Windsor, but never 
once have I seen her occupied in any way but in 
forwarding the entertainment of the family cir- 
cle. A hand at whbt or a eame of patience 
were her favorite pastimes, and she played both 
with the eagerness of a child. When the rest 
of the party retired the second part of her work- 
ing day began, for she wrote steadily from about 
eleven p.m. till two or three a.m. The first half 
of her working day was the forenoon, and no 
pressure of work ever took her away from the 
family or social circle during the afternoon or 
evening. It will hardly be believed that during 
her long life she never had a study of her own. 
She seemed to read everything, but was seldom 
seen with a book in her hand. She delighted 
in stories of all kinds, and listened to or read 
them with the avidity of a girl ; but gossip and 
scandal of any kind were abhorrent to her, and 
checked by her severely. She had no taste nor 
desire for what is called society, but good com- 
pany was her greatest pleasure, and, till the 
death of her el£st son, no more cheerful house 
than hers could be found in all England, though 
even then the burden of life was very heavy on 
the shoulders of the brave woman, for the 
large household was expensive, and all outgo- 
ings had to be met by unfla^ing, never- ceasmg 
work. Her life is a record of astounding in- 
dustry, too often pursued under the stress of 
hard necessity. 

Mrs. Oliphant wrote her first work, Margaret 
Maitland, in her teens; it was published and 
went through three editions in the year she 
came of age. The delicate husband and an in- 



creasing family very soon drove her to continue 
the literary work, begun as a girl's recreation, 
as the one means of subsistence for her husband 
and children. At one time during Mr. Oliphant's 
long illness she wrote a three-volume novel in 
six weeks, nursing him day and night the while ; 
perhaps only a woman can fully appreciate the 
quiet heroism of thb. Six weeks after his death 
her youngest child, her much-loved " Cecco," was 
born. Left with three children, Mrs. Oliphant 
returned to her native Scotland to mainuin the 
heroic struggle with the cruellest fate, which 
hereafter made up her whole life. Of the novels 
which she poured out ceaselessly from that time 
until a few months ago, some are already for- 
gotten, others will live as long aS there is any 
interest in the Victorian age. It was not possi- 
ble for a writer so prolific to be always at her 
best. If she had written less she would have 
written masterpieces. Occupied as she was with 
her children and her home, she could not afford 
to write masterpieces always; but the loss of 
the artist is to the honor of the woman. Mrs. 
Oliphant seldom went very deep for the sub- 
jects of her fiction ; she purposely avoided the 
more violent passions of humanity, and shrank 
from working out situations to the bitter end. 
Yet her vision of life was singularly clear, her 
observation wonderfully keen and true; her 
characters are seldom extraordinary men or 
wonaen, but they are always men and women. 
Unlike many of her female contemporaries in 
ficdon, she always wrote the purest English. 
Novels with a purpose were unattractive, and 
problems of sex hateful to her. Realistic nov- 
els she disliked because the simplicity and purity 
of her own nature prevented her from believing 
in conscious vice and wickedness. ** My dear," 
she would say, "there must be some mistake; 
people are not so bad as that ; there must have 
been some misunderstanding." 



The inner history of this wonderful produc- 
tiveness is unspeakably sad. Her brother's 
health broke down; she added him and his 
three children to her own family, but no sooner 
had she come to love his son as her own than 
he too died, just as he had started on a most 
promising career. Of the two nieces one mar- 
ried and the other remained with her, watching 
and waiting on her to the very end, with the 
tenderness and devotion she so richly deserved. 
For the last three months the married one and 
her children were also with her. 

Her own three children, who remained to 
her at her husband's death, left her one alter 
another, in spite of the tenderest care and watch- 
ing. Maggie, her only daughter, went first, dy- 
ins in Rome, at eleven years old, leaving an 
aching void which time never filled. Cyril, the 
eldest, died next, after a very short illness, in 
the prime of life. And at last, after years of 
delicate health, literally kept alive by constant 
care and watching, her youngest boy — her 
adored "Cecco" — was laid near his orother. 
Fate seemed to take a delicht in torturing her ; 
yet no suffering could breaJc her gallant spirit or 
sour her gracious kindness. She m>re her acutely 
painful illness with unffinchine courage, and died 
with as brave dignity as she had lived. Within 
a few days of her death she wrote to her old 
friend Mr. Blackwood, and whatever his answer 
to that letter was it set her mind at rest. She 
said to me a few days before her death : " I have 
no anxiety now, for the first time since I left my 
mother. I am in perfect peace." 

To her last published story. The Ways of Life, 
a pathetic interest attaches by reason of its pref- 
ace, enUtled "On the Ebb- Tide;" which may 
now be read as a kind of prophetic farewell to 
her literary work. As pathetic is the fact that 
her last written work was a "Jubilee Ode" in 
the June number of BlackwoocPs Magaune, 
There she bade farewell to the Victorian era, 
with which so nearly her work coincides. But 
Mrs. Oliphant was very much greater than all 
her work. Generous, loyal, tireless, dauntless, 
and upright in all her ways, yet always sweetly 
charitable, she was at once the most womanly of 
women and as manly as the manliest of men. 
She rests, at last, between her two boys in Eton 
Cemetery. — The Academy j 
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The throe favourite books of her Majesty never 
leave her intimate company. Her Bible, with the 
book of Common Prayer, and a volume of Hymns 
ancient and modem, in their simple binding, are 
always by her side. Much of her fortitude under 
suffering and the consolations for her affections 
have been drawn from these sources, and among 
books that the Queen reads they should have im- 
portant mention.— TJu PrwaU Lift of tht Quetm : 
Ahom. 

m 

BUTTE AHD IT8 LIBRAET. 

WE are indebted to Mr. Guy X. Piatt, 
editor, for a copy of a well-printed 
and generously illustrated oblong folio of 
somewhat over a hundred large pages, bear- 
ing the title of The Story of Butte, and 
appearing to have come into being, under 
rather unexpected conditions of form and 
size and style, as a "special number" of 
the Butte Bystander, The typical Butte 
*' bystander," in the first days of this mining 
town of Montana, must have been, we take 
it, a looker-on at the afiErays which diversi- 
fied 'the life of the saloon and the roadway 
in a primitive age ; but now has developed 
into a very well-appointed and well-bred 
reporter of the steps of prosperity and the 
events of real honor which have marked the 
development of the community. Here is a 
town which twenty years ago was a collec- 
tion of rude shanties at a point among the 
Rocky Mountains 1,200 miles west of St. 
Paul, a fine specimen of the " Wild West," 
but which today has a population of upwards 
of 40,000, and the distinction — the local 
claim, at least, according to Mr. Piatt — ol 
being **the greatest and most important city 
of its population in the world. There is," 
he adds, " none other like it on earth." 

We of Boston know Butte, of course, for 
are not the names of Butte and Boston 
mellifiuously linked in those financial col- 
umns of our morning journals which we 
"bloated bondholders" and otherwise mil- 
lionaires turn to with eager fingers and scan 
with anxious eyes before we even taste our 
breakfast cups of co£Eee? And here is Butte 
— the Butte of precious metal fame — all 
spread out before us, its crude past and its 
ambitious present, not to speak of its hoped- 
for future, its mines and its miners, its 
paved streets and its handsome buildings, 
its hovels of yesterday in contrast with its 
mansions of today, its churches and its 
schools, its banks and its warehouses, its 
schools and its hotels, its electric cars and 
lights, its telephone, its sewers, and its 
ample water supply. 

But what interests us most in this en- 
terprising and thriving mining town of the 



Rocky Mountains is its library. The his- 
tory of this library is not unique, but rather 
typical, suggestive, and promising. A for- 
mer citizen of the town gave the $10,000 
which laid its foundations. Inspired by 
this example the business men and the 
miners increased the sum to $22,000. This 
was expended in the purchase of books. 
Then the city erected the building at a 
cost of $100,000, and now the public li- 
brary of Butte is maintained by a city tax 
of one mill on the dollar. It contains today 
a good beginning of nearly 21,000 volumes 
well representing all departments of liter- 
ature. 

It is pleasant to turn from the mining 
shafts, the huge piles of ore, the smoking 
furnaces, and the other signs of the mate- 
rial wealth and prosperity of such a town 
as Butte, to the institution which has been 
founded with such foresight and public 
spirit to provide for the intellectual needs 
and the spiritual welfare of her rough- 
handed and hard-working citizens. For 
more than three years the library has been 
ministering to the public around it, and 
during that time it has made more than 
325,000 issues of books. This means "an 
average of 16 issues for every volume the 
library contains, and an average use of 14 
books by every inhabitant of the county 
according to the census of 1890, or of 7 
books according to the largest estimates of 
the citizens." The county in which Butte 
is situated has an area more than one-half 
that of the State of Rhode Island. 

The capacity of the present book-stacks 
of the Library of Butte does not exceed 
25,000 volumes, and at the present rate of 
increase that limit will be reached in two 
or three years. Who then, if not the city 
itself, will enlarge the capacity? Butte 
must not be allowed to outgrow the shelf- 
room of its library any more than the ac- 
commodations of its shops and its hotels, 
or the reduction capacity of its smelting 
works. 

The legal portion of the library consists 
almost wholly of the law library of the late 
Moses Kirkpatrick, whose specialty was 
mining law. This most useful collection of 
books was the gift of his widow as a memo- 
rial of him. This is a pleasant association 
for the library, and the beginning, it is to be 
hoped, of many such donations hallowed by 
fragrant memories. Such features entwine 
around a public institution the tenderest 
feelings of the people. 

It is significant to note that while the Li- 
brary of Butte contains among its 20,000 
volumes but about 4,000 works of fiction, it 
contains more than that number of works in 
Social and Political Science, and nearly that 
number in History and Travel. 

During the year 1896 the records of the 
librarian, Mr. John F. Davies, show that 
over 46,000 volumes were used in the 
library itself — a large figure. 



The Library of Butte has an Art Room, 
among the treasures of which is an ancient 
copy of the Septuagint, and a Boydell 
Shakespeare. This Art Room is hospit- 
ably thrown open for the meetings of sundry 
literary societies of the town. The average 
number of visitors daily to the library ranges 
from 500 to 2,000, and on the ist day of 
February last there stood charged on its 
books to borrowers no fewer than 1,774 vol- 
umes. The librarian has done good and 
faithful service by his contributions to the 
daily papers of the city of bibliographical 
and other guide- matter for readers, and the 
public interest in the library and its work is 
indicated by the fact that two of the morn- 
ing papers of the city are in the habit of 
devoting from half a column to two cqjumns 
of their space to library matters every 
Monday. 

It is extremely pleasant to see what the 
public library is doing for the good of the 
community in such a town as Butte. We 
all know that the same silent force, with 
like energy and e£Eect, is at work in cities 
and towns all over the land. Its multi- 
plication is one of the foundations of hope 
for the country's future. And may the 
story of Butte and its library be repealed 
a thousand-fold. 
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OUB BBOTEEB OF PARIS. 

£ have received, and take pleasure in 
printing iiT full, the following note: 



LA DIPLOMATIE 

RBVUB BI-MBNSUBLLK INTKRNATIONALB. 

50. Bd. Haawmann. T^phone 364.03. 
DiRBCTfON. PariSt le 34 juin 1897. 
Monsieur le Directeur et tr^honor^ confreri. 

J'ai l*honneur de vous adreaeer par le m&ne coorrier I'ex- 
emplaire dc la Revae "La Diplomatie" tiri sptcial- 
ttunt pour vous et que je suis heureux de vous offrir. 

Voire journal si estim^ est lu par T^lite de la society pen- 
sante. Aussi je vous serais extr^meroent reconnaissant si 
vous vouliez bien rdserver quelque place dans votre impor- 
tant organe pour expliquer 4 vos lecteurs le but et la valeur 
de " La Diplomatie." 

Je vous envoie ^galement une collection des nurodros d^ji 
parus et vous feral rtfguli^ment le service. 

Cette publication est la stuU spiciaU en Europe et tient 
la place, pour la diplomatie, les questions intemaUonales de 
commerce des colonies que la " Revue des Deux Mondes" 
tient pour la litt^ture. 
Je vous envoie ci-)oiut un programme qui vous ^difiera. 
Dans I'espoir que vous voudrez bien agr^ ma reqOete, 
je vous prie d'agr^r mes remerdements antidp^ et sincires 
et I'assurance de mes sentiments distingwSs. 
Votre bien d^vou^ confr^e, 
(Signed) Rbnb Br^viairb, 

Directeur. 

We take pleasure also in adding that we have 
received the specimen number of La Diplomatic^ 
and not only the one specially "fired** at us, 
but four others, which, however aimlessly di- 
rected, have likewise hit their mark. They 
make a handsome pile upon the magazine table 
of the Literary World, 

That our brother of Paris knows a good thing 
when he sees it, is evident by his unsolicited 
tribute to the distinction of the American jour- 
nal which we have the honor to edit. We con- 
gratulate the ilite of the thinking part of the 
French world that they are injhe same cat^ory 
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with the HiU of the thinking part of the Ameri- 
can world, as being readers, all of them, of the 
Literary World, 

We shall be happy to receive regularly the 
bi-monthly issues of La DiplomatUy and we are 
equally happy to acquaint our readers with its 
**but"andite**valeur." 

To begin, then, with its externals, La Diplo- 
matic is a handsome illustrated quarto of 32 
pages a hair's breadth larger than that of the 
Literary Worlds the whole inclosed in an illu- 
minated cover. Taking the issue for the 20th of 
June as an example of the examples, we find 
upon the cover a well-reproduced copy of one 
of the Jubilee portraits of her Majesty, Queen 
Vict9na, overlooked and guarded on her right 
by ai. ideal figure of Diplomacy herself, a stately 
female of heroic proportions, her sandalled foot 
resting upon the globe, her right hand grasping 
the sword which she hopes not to be obliged to 
draw, her left hand holding the olive branch, a 
chaplet upon her brow, and her eyes looking 
earnestly into what is before her. Pendant to 
this design, like a decoration on a warrior's 
breast, is the motto: 

Illa Bonis Favbatqub 

BT CoNaLIBTVK AmICB 
BT RbGAT IbATOS BT AmBT 

Pacabb Tvmbntbs. 

Within La Diplomatic we find an assortment 
of contents justifying the title of the periodical, 
reminding ourselves, however, that where the 
blunt American would say ** Politics," the polite 
and polished Frenchman says "Diplomacy.** 
This is a journal of current politics, La Diplo- 
mat ic^ occupied from cover to cover with the 
news, the problems, the forecasts, the complica- 
tions, the achievements, the personalities, the 
discussions, the romances, the tragedies, of the 
diplomatic world. We have first a contempo- 
rary photograph, taken from Paris as the point 
of view, of the general situation of the moment; 
then a notice of the Victorian Jubilee as being 
the uppermost topic of the hour, with portraits 
of the Queen and the Prince of Wales ; then a 
political review of the fortnight last past by 
countries, with first attention to occurrences and 
emergencies in the East; then a brief sketch, 
with a portrait of King Chulalongkorn of Siam, 
who is written down as *' un ami sincere de la 
France; ** then a series of signed articles on 
political topics; then a page full of glimpses of 
Parisian life on its more thoughtful and serious 
sides; then several chapters of foreign corre- 
spondence from Berlin, London, Rome, Lisbon, 
Rio Janeiro, and St. Petersburg ; then some mis- 
cellaneous references to such themes as Count 
Mourawieff, the new Russian Minister to France, 
commercial relations between France and Italy, 
the International Expositions, and Finance ; and 
closing with eight pages devoted chiefly to the 
purpose of a bulletin of appointments and hon- 
ors in the diplomatic world for all countries, in- 
cluding the United States, with some columns of 
personal mention thrown in, and a little "fill- 
ing ** taken from the field of sports. 

The intelligence, the good taste, and the high 
tone of La Diplomatic are evident, and that it 
has come to do a good and useful service to 
readers wishing to keep au courant with the 
movement in the political world cannot be ques- 
tioned. We trust that it has come to stay, and 
that M. Br^viaire will find himself from the be- 
^ning at the bead of a permanently established 



organ of wide influence. We commend La Di- 
plomatic in particular to those Americans who 
might like to keep themselves posted on current 
affairs from the European standpoint through 
the medium of the French language; a most 
useful combination of learning. The price of 
each number of La I>iplomatic is 50 fr. 

In conclusion we beg leave to present to our 
brother of Paris the assurances of our most dis- 
tinguished consideration, and our best wishes. 



BULES FOB A HUSBAND. 

[See LOtrary Worlds current volaine, pp. 207, 208.] 

Lakbpokt, N. H., 7 July, 1897. 
Dear Sir : Having read the " Rules for a Wife " and 
the editorial note on same in the last Issue of the Lit- 
BBARV World, I decided to write out the rules I would 
give to a young friend about to become a benedict They 
are not a counterpart of what you published, because they 
presuppose mutual faith and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
without which there can be no ideal union in my opinion. 
As they do not meet the conditions, I do not expect you to 
publish them ; but I will send you a copy of them as the 
expression of my conviction on the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 
To the Editor, Oun S. Davis. 

Literary H^crld, 

Boston, Mass. 

ItULES FOR A BENEDICT. 

1. Strive to be as courteous and deferential to 
your wife, both in public and in private, as you 
were when you were courting her. 

2. Confide to her all that concerns you, and 
consult with her as much as possible. 

3. Have her understand that you consider her 
an equal partner in all matters of business and 
pleasure, and in all that concerns the home. 
After full discussion, accept her opinion as final 
in all matters of domestic economy, and she will 
naturally defer to you in matters of finance. 

4. Never censure her. Praise her as much 
as you can honestly and sincerely; but do not 
flatter her. Your silence will be far more effect- 
ive than words of disapproval. 

5. Seek to promote her happiness as much as 
possible. Study her tastes and seek to gratify 
her in them. 

6. Spend as much time in her society as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Help her in her work 
and encourage her to share yours with you. 
Cooperate in all things as much as possible. 

7. Strive to harmonize your likes and dislikes 
with hers. 

8. Never let anyone misfrust that you do not 
fully approve of all that she says or does. Allow 
no one to criticise her in your presence. 

9. Have her fully understand that you have 
perfect confidence in her and that you can trust 
her under any and all circumstances. Never 
say or do anything in her absence that you 
would not say or do if she were present. 

la Do not give her an allowance or dole out 
such sums as she may require. Have it under- 
stood that what is yours is hers also, and that 
you can trust her to conserve your mutual inter- 
ests. 

II. Establish the family altar on your wed- 
ding day, and allow nothing to interfere with it. 
Read a few lines, at least, from God*s Word 
and pray audibly with and for one another, be- 
fore separating for the day and before retiring 
at night. 

Z2. If either of you utter an unkind or hasty 
word to the other, seek reconciliation and mutual 
forgiveness as soon as you realize what has been 



done. If you cannot be reconciled at once, tell 
Jesus all about it, together, in audible prayer, 
and seek His help. Never retire at night unrec- 
onciled. Better far spend the night in prayer 
together than even for once to go to sleep with 
any but kind and loving thoughts about one 
another. 

NOTES AND QTJEEIES. SECOND SERIES. 

3. Jacob Abbott and His Books. I am 

bringing up my seven children very largely on 
Jacob Abbott's books. The immediate cause 
of this letter, which I have for years longed to 
write, is the present readmg of the "Florence 
and John Books " to a little convalescent daugh- 
ter. I hold that a great man belongs to all 
who love him, and from early childhood I have 
been taught to consider Jacob Abbott an ideal 
human father. Such deep, complete knowledge 
of and sympathy with childhood is seldom pos- 
sessed even by women, and such a capacity for 
making an intelligent companion of a child of 
any age is more than rare. I have often heard 
my mother remark that it was an element of 
true greatness in a man of his talent to devote 
such a wonderful amount of time and thought 
to children's books at an age when the litera- 
ture of childhood was a matter of such light 
esteem. Almost nothing can be found in Amer- 
ican literature of that period which is not poi- 
soned with religious cant, and yet the spirit of 
deep religion permeates every line he ever 
wrote. The chapters in Florence and John en- 
titled "Tests" is the most wonderfully clear 
and impressive explanation of conscience which 
I have ever seen. As a child it made a great 
impression on me — no baby talk, no childish- 
ness, and yet it takes hold of a child's mind 
perfectly. In speaking on this subject to an 
old teacher of mine I remarked that I believed 
myself about the only modern mother who 
"raves" over Jacob Abbott. **No indeed," 
she answered ; " there has been a great return 
to him of late." If that be true, and I ear- 
nestly hope it is, I gather courage to make a 
bold suggestion. I can think of nothing more 
helpful to mothers in general (and to fathers 
too) than would be an article or articles on this 
great man's life. I have the American curiosity 
in regard to the circumstances which led to the 
writing of the books I love, and I am going to 
append a few questions which I long to see an- 
swered. My idea is something in print which 
will call the dear little books, with their quaint 
woodcuts and painstaking running- titles and 
foot-notes, from out of the dusty comers of the 
country's libraries, and put them into the homes 
of our land until they are worn to tatters and 
new editions demanded. The books which are 
oftenest spoken of are the Rollo Books, but 
they were never my favorites. Now come the 
q«estions. 

B. P. B. 
Haverhill^ Mass, ^ June 11 ^ i8qj, 

(A) The Franconia Stories — favorites with 
myself and children. At what time were they 
written ? 

The " Franconia Stories," ten rolumes in all — namely, 
MaUniUc^ Mary Bell, Ellen Littn, ff^allaee, Beechntit, 
Stuyveumtt Agnes, Mary ErskitUt Redef^us, and Care- 
line — were published in the years running from 1851 to 1854, 
and presumably were written during that time. In 1851 
Mr. Abbott bad withdrawn from his connection of several 
years' standing with his brothers John S. C. and Gorham 
D., in the conduct of a large schoolfcugroung ladies in the 
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City of New York, and had begun to devoU himself exclu- 
sively to the writing which had occupied more or less of his 
time since 1830. He retained a home, howerer, in Uflt 
New York house on Greene Street, near Eighth, which had 
served a purpose in connection with the schod, and car- 
ried on his literary work either there or at " Fewacres," 
in Farmington, Maine, a former home ci his father and then 
the home of his sisters and of his youngest son, or in the 
course of European travel, of which he was exceedingly 
fond. The " Franconia Stories " were written under these 
conditions, and were one of the first fruito of his exclusively 
literary life. In point of time they hold a place midway 
between the later members of the "Red Histories,** so 
called, and the earlier members of the voluminous series 
of '• Harper's Story Books.** 

(B) What led to their geographical location ? 

The " Franconia Stories ** have no definite *' geographical 
location.'* True, " Franconia ** is described by the author 
as " a place among the mountains in the North,*' and tlie 
name, of course, may have been suggested by the Fran- 
conia Notch in the White Mountains; but the scene is 
almost surely imaginary, and only the name b o rr o wed from 
fact. To the best of our knowledge and belief Mr. Abbott 
visited the White Mountains only once, and that was some- 
where in the vicinity t>f 1845, fifteen years before the 
" Franconia Stories" were written. He was much more 
familiar with the scenery around Brunswick and Hallo- 
well, Weld and Farmington, in Maine, than he was with 
the Franconia No^h in New Hampshire. This, however, 
we can say to '* £. P. B.,*' that the dog Franco in Aidlie- 
ville was a real d<^ of that very name, and that the inci- 
dent related of him on pages 57-59 of that book actually 
took place in the woods at Farmington on a severe wintry 
day, with Mr. Abbott as Wallace and one of his sons as 
Phonny ; and so of many another incident in this and other 
stories. Inside the cover of a copy of MalUvilU, which 
lies before us as we write, is folded a little four-page note 
of about the sbe of a visiting card, written by Mr. Abbott 
in his round, clear hand, addressed to one of his sons, and 
reading tlius : 

Dbar £. '.—MaOtvilU is published. WaUact will be 

?ublished next I shall then send you a copy of both. 
'ell Aunt S. that I heard today that Mrs. Professor 
Smith [Mrs. Hennr B. Smith, we think]. Mallevflle 
Allen's sister, who has a daughter Malleville, was very 
much pleased that I had given the book that name. Be 
a good boy, and see how much you can do, in the way of 
duty, 0/ your ovm accord. 

(C) Were any of the characters, Mary Bell, 
Wallace, Agnes, Ellen Linn, suggested from 
living children? 

Undoubtedly they were, in this sense, that Jacob Abbott 
always surrounded himself with living children and founded 
his writings on his studies of actual youthful life ; but un- 
doubtedly they were not in the sense that he was accus- 
tomed to take a particular child and put that child bodily 
into his pages. His faces are portraits, but they are com- 
posite portraits, biographs, anticipations with the pen of 
the startlingly realistic reproductions of actual life and move- 
ment made possible by modem photographic methods. This 
is the secret of whatever power his books have manifested 
and whatever success they have attained. 

(D) Is Beechnut a creation, or was there such 
a boy? 

This is a type of question often asked about the char- 
acters in Jacob Abbott's books — Rollo and others. " Was 
there ever a real Beechnut," " a real RoUo,*' " a real Jonas ** ? 
and so on. The answer is both Yes and No. Any one 
who knew Jacob Abbott personally, and who watched the 
play of his observation and thought on the life around 
him, and the process of his writing, saw that his was one 
of the most philosophical of minds, that his aim in literattire 
was to depict the philosophy of child character, child life, 
child education, and child government, and that his machin- 
ery for doing this was of the simplest sort. Take almost 
any of his children's books, that is, his books about chil- 
dren, and they consist of the following consUnt elementt 
under constantly differing guises: a representative child, 
displaying all the true traits of childhood, and a representa- 
tive mentor, displaying all the true traits of wise manhood. 
His characters are impersonations of what he was himself 
and what he saw in the child life around him. A Beech- 
nut, a Jonas, an Uncle George, is simply an ideal figure 
into whose words and actions he translates his own prin- 
ciples of conduct with young life, and a Rollo, or a Phcmny, 



or a Marco Paul, is simply another ideal figure in which 
are embodied tlie average ignorance, curiosity, tendency, 
aptitude of the average boy. Beechnut is a creation, but 
not a creation out of nothing. 

(E) Is Mr. Abbott justified by the develop- 
ment of children of his time in giving his four- 
teen-year-old boys the startling wisdom of Wal- 
lace, Beechnut, and (in other stories) of Jonas, 
Grimkie, and others ? 

No, if the books had been history; but Yes, if you keep 
in mind what his aim was, and wlut were his literary prin- 
ciple and method, as suggested in the preceding answer. 

(F) Were girls of twelve or fourteen called 
yotmg ladies, as are Caroline, Mary Bell, and 
Ellen Linn, or should these girls have been 
sixteen? He is so marvelously accurate in al- 
most everything else that I have always been 
inclined to think that in this too he was true to 
nature, and that New England culture of that 
time really did give steadiness, decorum, and 
earnestness of purpose at an earlier age than 
now. We know that the boys really did go to 
college at that age. Is the long childhood of 
our young people an advantage ? Is their child- 
hood really longer, or is it only apparent and 
due to a lack of discipline which is to be a last- 
mg lack in their character ? 

This is a long, a wide-readiing, and a far-extending ques- 
tion, and to answer it in full as it might be answered might 
furnish a text for a vc^ume instead tA a paragraph. We 
will only say in brief that Mr. Abbott never treated chil- 
dren in actual life as if they were children. There never 
was anything like "baby-talk** in his intercourse with 
them. He never " talked down ** to them any more than 
he " wrote down '* to them. He did not confine his con- 
versation to " words of one syllable,** nor did he use one- 
syllable ideas. With boys and girls of six or sixteen, as 
with men and women of sixty, he was the same quiet, cahn, 
dispassionate, deliberate, judicious mind and hand, intent 
on the mystery of the universe and the wonder of life, and 
fascinating the okl as well as the young with his easy mas- 
tery of what was to be mastered, and his unhesitating mod 
esty and humility as to what was beyond his reach. This 
is one explanation of what we may call the illtuton of age 
in some (rf his characters. At the same time, as we remem- 
ber the "culture** of the typical New £ng1and village 
omununity of forty years ago, it seems to us true to say 
that there has been an almost total change in the quality of 
that communal character and life. It is not at all what it 
used to be. It may be better than it used to be, but what 
it used to be in the days before the telegraph and the tele- 
phone, the railway train and the Sunday newspaper, it is 
not now. Jacob Abbott wrote in an atmosphere in which 
some modem life could hardly breathe ; conversely he m^t 
have found it hard to breathe in ours I When it is remem- 
bered that he was bom in November, 1803, that he entered 
his dass in Bowdoin College at the beginning of the spring 
term in 1817, and that he graduated in the summer of 1820, 
before he was seventeen, it will be seen that life did begin 
with some boys then at an earlier age than now; and this 
fact in his case undoubtedly did exercise an influence and 
produce an effect upon his intellectual life and its product. 

(G) One of the finest lessons of this series of 
books (the ''Franconia Series'*) seems to me 
his measure of people by worth rather than by 
station. Mary Erskine, the ignorant servant 
girl, Ellen Linn, the daughter of the most shift- 
less and contemptible family in the place, are 
treated with such refined and beautiful dignity 
that a child in reading of them has as true a 
reverence for their sterling worth as for that of 
Mary Bell, and in marrying the latter young lady 
no one could think of Wallace as marrying be- 
neath his station, for we all along feel Caroline 
(the sick girl of the books) to be inferior in 
character. In this I can afKrm he only breathed 
the spirit of the refined and educated people of hit 
time, for my own father (a pastor of one church 
for forty years) taught me to judge people in 



just the same way. No one was ever spoken of 
with sarcasm or contempt, and the man who 
piled the wood neatly and strongly so that we 
children might safely play upon the pile, was 
commended as a true artist. Not untU I reached 
the age of at least fourteen did I find out that 
any of our neighbors were intemperate, shiftless, 
dishonest, or even imcultured or uncouth. I had 
been led to see and praise the good in each. 

The question implied but not formally stated in the fore- 
going paragraph touches a vital and conspicuous trait in 
Jacob Abbott's character, if any trait in a character so 
constitutionally unobtrusive as his could be called "con- 
spicuous.** If ever there was a man who could and did 
"condescend to men of low esUte** without seeming to 
condescend, he was that man. He had the universal and 
uniform courtesy of high nobility. It was said of Rufus 
Choate that he treated every man as if he were a woman, 
and every woman as if she were a lady. In this respect 
Jacob Abbott was Rufus Choate*s own brother. Franklin 
Pierce, once President of the United States, was a member 
of the same family of innate gentlemanhood. Jacob Ab- 
bott*s courtesy to aH, but especially to those wIk> might feel 
themselves to be his inferiors, was something beautiful and 
impressive to witness, and once witnessed never to be fw- 
gotten. It was never effusive, put on, artificial, but always 
spontaneous, natural, part kA the man*s very self, insepara- 
ble from the slightest expression of his personality. That 
it should appear in his books, in the characters by whom he 
conveyed his teachings, was ineritable. 

(H) The Florence and John Books. Were 
they written much later? Were any of their 
traveling experiences suggested by journeys 
made with his own children? 

The " Florence and John Stories,'* six volumes — namely, 
Florenct andjohn^ Grimkie ^ Tkt Orktuy Itlands^ Tk* 
English Channel, The IsU of Wight, and Florence's 
Return — made their first appearance in or about i860. Mr. 
Abbott's first wife, Harriet Vaughan, of HalloWell, Maine, 
the mother of all his children, had died in 1843, after a 
married life of a little more than fourteen years. In No- 
vember, 1853, he had married Mrs. Mary Dane (Dana) 
Woodbury, a daughter of the Reverend Samuel Dana, of 
Marblehead, Mass. During the thirteen years fi^owing 
he made many visits to Europe, accompanied by his wife 
but by none of his children, three of whom were by this 
time grown-up sons entering on professional life in New 
York City. The " Florence and John Stories *' were the 
fruit of one of these European trips, and while purely ficti- 
tious in their framework are founded more or less upon 
actual observation and experience, as were the series of 
" Rollo's Tour in Europe ** which followed them. And 
now, moved by the sympathy of our unknown correspond- 
ent, and venturing on the interest of some of our readers, 
we put into type a few extracts from some letters of Jacob 
Abbott belonging to this travel period, which will put those 
curious to know in possession of the conditions under which 
much of his writing was done, and also afford what we 
think will be felt to be pleasant glimpses of his character. 
The persons to whom these letters were written, and of 
whom they were written, all, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, have passed on, and we cannot think we violate any 
confidence in making parts of them public 

Conway, Wales, August jr, tSj/b. 
Dear E. : 

As it is now a fortnight since we landed* it is time for 
me to make a little report to you all in America of our 
progress. I address the letter to you, and will thank you 
to communicate it first to all in Brooklyn, then to show it 
to . . . and finally to forward it to Farmington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo of Boston were our companions on 
the voyage, and we expected after leaving them in Liver- 
pool to meet them again in London. My plan was to go 
to some quiet place in Wales and write a while. It so ha]^ 
pened, however, that they were met in Liverpool by their 
nephew, a gentleman of Manchester, whose wife was reud- 
ing for a week or two at a watering place in Wales, and he 
proposed that we should all go there. So we went. The 
place was called Beaumari^ on the coast of the Isle of 
Anglesea, near the famous Menai Bridges. So we took the 
train from Liverpool to Bangor (which name they pronounce 
here Bang Her) and there took a carriage across the Sus- 
pension Bridge to Beaumaris. At Beaumaris we joined 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo of Manchester, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldo of Boston, In taking a house on the seashore, where 
we kept house tor a week in English style. It rained 
nearly all the time, so I had an excellent oi^[>ortunity to 
write. I have a great advantage over ordinary travelers in 
respect to the weather. When it is pleasant weather I am 
glad, and when it rains I am very glad. . . . 

When our week in Beaumaris was out we settled up our 
accounts, and Mr. and Mrs. Waldo of Manchester returned 
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to their home, while our party, including; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
of Boston, set ont to make a little cnuse in Wales. We 
have been now a week traveling together in this way. 
We go aboQt fifteen or twenty nules a day only, pasting, 
as they call it, among the mountains, whererer we hear of 
pleasant vUlages or nice inns. My object is to get time to 
write and pleasant places to write in, and theirs to cruise 
about in a quiet and easy way and hare a good time. . . . 
I devote a considerable portion of every day to writing, 
and mother copies what I write, as there would not be time, 
I was afraid, to have this vdume go to Farmington [where 
much of the copying of his manuscript for the printer was 
done for years by one of his sisters]. The next book I shall 
send to Aunt S. Tell A. that this volume I shall probably 
send him, all ready for the press, in about a fortnight, per- 
haps less. I shall get through tne writing of it in four days 
more. He will have to wait a few weeks more for the en- 

Savings, and perhaps in the meantime he can get Richard I 
rough. [This is one of the " Red Histories,'* and was 
published in 1857.] . . . 

Victoria Ffome,S4 King^s Road^ 
Brighton^ ftuy /6, 1B3B, 
Dear Brother G. : 

Both Mary Dane and myself were extremelv delighted 
this rooming at receiving your letter. I should oe strongly 
disposed to come directiv to London to see you, but we are 
settled in lodgings whicn we have engaged for some time 
loneer, and I think it very likely that we may remain here 
unS the time for you to sail, m which case you can take 
this place on your way to Southampton| where I suppose 
you will embark. I think vou would enjoy spending a few 
days here, especially if you nave never been here. . . . We 
have a very pleasant parlor, facing the water, where I am 
establishea at a table near the window, and am going on 
with my work as regularly as at home. . . . 

We nave been travehng very slowly and making long 
stops. We spent two weeks in lodgings at Cowes, and one 
at Ventnor on the southern shore of the Isle of Wight 
The Waldos accompany us, and we take lodgings when we 
stop as near each other as we conveniently can. . . . 

To the same : 

... I should like very much to meet Dr. Steams and 
Dr. and Mrs. Prentiss. I suppose you have no idea of 
going to Paris. I wish you were going, as I should like very 
much to meet you at New Haven some day and cross the 
channel with you. I want to see what effect the year's 
progress you have made in the study of French will have 
on the reception you will meet with from Monsieur Nong 
Tong Paw. 

(I) Were any of his numberless books read 
as they were written to bis own children or 
grandchildren ? 

Our impression Is that some of them occasionally were, 
or fragments of them, but none of them habitually or with 
any special plan or purpose. For example, the first chap- 
ter of Tfu YouMg Ckristiant whick was written in Mr. 
Abbott's Pinckney Street residence, Boston, in the early 
dajrs of 1833, during his conduct of the Mount Vernon 
School, was first read aloud one evening in his wife's sick 
chamber, with her, with a teacher afterward a sister-in-law, 
and with one or two others for listeners. He was so en- 
couraged by their interest and attention that he concluded 
to go on and make a book of what he had begun. The suc- 
cessire chapters of what became Tkg Young ChristiaH^ 
the first volume of its series of four, were accordingly read 
in turn on Saturday aftemoons at a stated religious meeting 
which was held at that time with the young ladies of the 
scho<d. It is on record that on the afternoon when " The 
Story of Louisa " was read, an unusually deep impression 
was made, and that " some of the young ladies stayed till 
nearly dark, engaged in conversation over her experience." 
Later, during his pastorate over the Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
Mr. Abbott held a Saturday afternoon meeting for children 
at hb house, which was attended by twenty or thirty boys 
and girls, varying fmn thi:ee to fourteen years of age, 
and at which he read the little lectures which were after- 
ward published in book form under the title of Tfu Way 
for a Child to be Saved. Chapters of his subsequent 
books were often read in like manner to the children who 
always gathered about him. 

(J) Were the illustrations* usually so accurate 
in detail, made by himself or by some member 
of his family? 

Mr. Abbott had a gift at drawing, which he made practi- 
cal use ot, in an entirely unpretending way, however. He 
was clever with pen and ink, and could also, when he chose 
to take the time, sketch prettily and effectively in sepia, or 
India ink as it was then conunonly called. Some souvenirs 
of his skill in this line are interesting, and have been ten- 
derly preserved. He usually made the first suggestions for 
any or^nal drawings that were to illustrate his books. 
These would be of the crudest and hastiest sort, but they 
gave the artist definite data to work by, and, supplemented 
by the written directions which accompanied them, sufficed 
for the putting of his own ideas upon the graver's block. 
He took great interest, we well remember, in the employ- 
ment of |i Qerjnan artist, a Mr. C. K Doepler, whose initials 



will be found attached to many of the pictures belonging to 
his books of the middle period, and who, with hb German 
wife, spent at least one summer with Mr. Abbott in Far- 
mington, Maine, sketching there under the author's direc- 
tion. The German artist, with his blonde and flowing hair 
and his broad-brimmed hat, and his delate wife whose 
broken English was even more broken than her husband's, 
were the sensation xA the time in the little New England 
viUage. 

It ought to be said that not a few of Mr. Abbott's books 
were written to pieturtit so to speak, as music is composed 
for words ; a fact which might well account for the " accu- 
rate detail" which our correspondent notes. The "Rollo 
Books," at least the first of the series, were so written, the 
publishers having bought certain engravings for which they 
applied to Mr. Abbott to fumish the text Many of the 
" Harper's Story Books " were produced in the same way. 



Some further details of Jacob Abbott's character, life, 
and literary habits and methods can be found in the memoir 
of hhn prefixed to the " Memorial Edition " of The Young 
Christian. [Harper & Brothers. i88a.] 
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A Pinchbeck Goddess. 
The relationship alone would give interest 
to Alice M. Kipling's novel. But .<^ Pinchbeck 
Goddess can stand on its own merits. It is an 
entertaining story of society life in India, a story 
with an audacious little plot, and its occasionally 
rambling dialogue is lit up with as clever " high- 
lights " as one often sees in print. In addition 
to these attractions the author has given us one 
of those rare and blessed things — a happy end- 
ing* [Appleton's Town and Country Library. 

Two Strangers. 
A feeble plot told in Mrs. Oliphant^s pleasant 
style is all there is to T^o Strangers. Character 
drawing is usually Mrs. Oliphant's strong point, 
but in this book the characters are as feeble as 
the plot. The scene is laid in an English coun- 
try house, and the time stretches over three 
days ; the opening pages of the book would ap- 
pear to be the beginning of a long story, but 
the end is as abrupt as if the book had been 
torn in halves. [R. F. Fenno & Co. 50c.] 

A Pearl of the Realm. 
A Pearl of the Realm^ by Anna L. Glyn, is a 
pleasing story of the time of Charles I of Eng- 
land. The " Pearl " is a sweet and winsome girl, 
Margerie Gardiner, who is placed under Henri- 
etta Maria's care as maid of honor to save her 
from the cruelty of her guardian. She has a 
chivalric soldier friend in the army of the Com- 
monwealth who becomes her lover. The story 
introduces the reader to the court and to many 
historic personages besides giving an insight into 
some of the intrigues and plots, the interest 
always centering, however, about the fortunes 
of the charming maiden who is hunted by her 
guardian, rescued from perils, and is herself res- 
cuer of her gallant lover Sigismond. It is an 
uncommonly interesting historical romance, with 
some fascinating characters in a picturesque 
setting. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.] 

Clarissa Puriosa. 
Clarissa Furiosa is a novel displaying the 
power, naturalness, and vividness of Mr. Nor- 
ris's earlier work. The narrative includes a 
separation, more or less amicable, between hus- 
band and wife, arising from causes conveniently 
summed up in the word incompatibility, and its 



effects on the parties and on their relatives; 
something also of the "advanced'' ideas more 
or less current in some strata of modem society 
respecting the position and duties of women. 
The scene is agreeably varied — London, the 
south of England, the island of Ceylon, Pau 
and Lourdes in France, part of tropical Africa, 
and, very briefly, Switzerland. The characters 
are largely English but partly French. The 
story is very interesting throughout, in some 
respects decidedly unpleasant, especially about 
the middle, where most of the characters are, 
with reason, unhappy; yet it is made to end 
happily in the good old orthodox fashion. 
[Harper & Brothers.] 

Devil's Dice. 

The clever WOliam Le Queuz probably hopes 
that DetfiCs Dice will enhance his reputation. It 
will be curious if it does. It is such a forced 
and silly piece of work that almost any author 
but this young Englishman, who appears to take 
the thing in earnest, would regard it as a huge 
joke, and would think twice before imperilling 
his reputation with it. It is a story of queer 
happenings in London society, not necessarily 
probable, but intended to b« astonishing and 
perplexing. Mr. Le Queux drags his unfortu- 
nate creatures through all sorts of misery ; the 
loves of the hero and the heroine are grievously 
interfered with, and no one can explain the dark 
and malicious fate which controls their destinies. 
New mysteries keep popping out of the dark- 
ness until there is nothing to do but to stop and" 
untangle the mess with two-score pages of ex- 
planation. If this book does not assume to be 
more than a first-class dime novel, then it is an 
affront to one's purse. In any case it is an af- 
front to one's common sense, and there are pos- 
sibly enough intelligent people in England to 
bring William Le Queux to his senses — for he 
had tome once — by dropping him for a while. 
[Rand, McNally & Co. $1.50.] 

The Story of Mollie. 
The production of sentimental stories of mb- 
understood children has fallen off of late years, 
but we confess to a sneaking fondness for this 
type, and find The Story of Mollie rather a pleas- 
ing tale, though we fail to understand why the 
author should have ended it so abruptly with- 
out satisfying our curiosity as to whether Mollie 
will be misunderstood to the end. Mbs Marian 
Bower writes rather pleasantly, and although we 
sincerely hope that for the good of the com- 
munity her story will not fall into the hands of 
any person under twenty-one years of age, we 
ourselves, being of suitable years, shall look for- 
ward to future works from her pen. [Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00.] 

Palse Evidence. 

In the line of sensational novels. False Evi- 
dence b a success; the interest of the story b 
well sustained, the incidents exciting, and the 
plot b very well conceived. The character draw- 
ing b ridiculous, and the descriptions of upper- 
class English society are about as true to life as 
if they had been written by an inhabitant of 
Terra del Fuego. On the other hand the moral 
tone of the book b good, and it is dbtinctly 
entertaining and does not let the reader's atten 
tion flag. Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim writes in 
a respectable style, and as a whole his b 
compares very favorably with the average '.^ensa- 
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tional nove], while it lacks many of the disad- 
vantages which make many sensational novels 
repulsive. [Ward, Lock & Co.] 

A Qoddess of Africa. 

St George Rathborne is not so elaborate in 
his Goddess of Africa as some authors are with 
their stories of adventure, but his scheme of a 
white girl who passes as a goddess among the 
savages is fairly ingenious, and the escapes of 
the fortune seekers while recovering this young 
lady and carrying off an enormous wealth of 
jewels are frequent and wonderful. The intro- 
duction of a company of cowboy retainers among 
the explorers is a little humorous, though Mr. 
Rathborne may not mean it so. [F. Tennyson 
Neely. soc] 

Maude. 

It seems to us a cruel kindness for the sur- 
viving relatives of a writer to exhume the crude 
experiments and attempU of his early youth, 
the fumblings and dbcordances of a half- learned 
art and half- developed power, and lay them be- 
fore a public which has learned to value the 
matured and perfected utterances of the de- 
parted. Christina Rossetti did wisely in throw- 
ing aside the story of Maude as unworthy of 
publication, and her brother, we think, should 
have respected her wishes on the subject Ex- 
cept for a few fragments of verse which show 
the touch and feeling of her later work, the 
little tale is feeble and flat to the extreme, the 
record of a half- hysterical and very self-occupied 
young person, who does and says nothing that 
is worth recording, and, somewhat to the relief 
of the reader, drops easily uito an early grave. 
Her manuscript poems are buried with her; we 
could find it in our hearts to wish that Maude 
also had been interred with its author, as the 
■best and safest way of disposing of it After 
viewing with delight the splendid plumage of a 
bird of paradise it is too much to be treated 
to a later view of the pin-feathers. [Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. |i.oo.] 

An American Cavalier. 
The "Cavalier" of this novel by William C. 
Hudson is a New York lawyer, Harlowe by 
name, of the firm of Harlowe & Masters. He 
takes up the case of the Countess Naletoff — a 
beautiful Russian of rank, who has fled from 
persecution in her own country to the United 
States. Her persecutor, Prince Kroupieve, who 
is also her suitor, and has devised an original 
plan for winning her affections by sending her 
near relatives, one by one, to a permanent dis- 
appearance in Siberia, follows her, and uses 
every power of influence and intrigue to effect 
the passage of the Russian treaty of extradition 
with the retroactive clauses, which would enable 
him to deport the countess as a conspirator 
against the life of the Tsar. He b on the point 
of succeeding when the chivalric Harlowe inter- 
feres, and by marrying the countess turns her 
into an American and secures her safety. The 
tale is tolerably well written, sensational, and — 
improbable. [The Cassell Publishing Co. 50c.] 

At the Queen*8 Mercy. 
This story, by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, belongs 
in the class first heard from in the indescribable 
She of Haggard. Two friends, Garton Lestrade 
and the one who tells the tale, are in the wilds 
of Africa, where a priest of a mysterious order 
gives them when dying the clue to the place of 



marvelous treasures and the palace of Queen 
Tab, bride of the Serpent The amazing adven- 
tures, perils, and escapes resulting from the 
quest are narrated with a zest and a wild play 
to the imagination, and a continuity of interest, 
which put Haggard in the shade. For those 
who like this kind of romance, here is some- 
thing well conceived, well wrought out, and just 
to their taste. [Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.] 

Max. 

Mr. Julian Croskey's Max reads to us more 
like the visions of an opium eater than the writ- 
ing of any normal human being. There is no 
continuity in either plot or style, and the man- 
ner of narrative and description are more than 
coarse ; they are revolting. There is nothing in 
the book which shows any talent, and the shame- 
lessness of the incidents is monotonous and dull 
in the extreme. The author describes his hero 
well as being a " poer emasculation with a flood 
of bitter-sweet regrets." A sample of Mr. Cros- 
key's style will give an idea of the utter foolish- 
ness of the book. '* Her eyes still dwelt on his 
with that strange gaze — not love, not passion, 
not soft pleasure, but with a sad questioning, an 
almost cold speculation, a loathing, a longing, 
a pity; a dark glory divine, diabolical and be- 
witching." [John Lane. 1.50.] 

Laaarut. 

Lucas Cleave adds yet another to the list of 
romances based on gospel narratives. The story 
of Lazarus as imagined, both before his death 
and after his resurrection, is told in an elaborate 
way, both as the lover of Mary Magdalene and 
the object of the passion of the daughter of Cai- 
phas, who in the end stabs the Magdalene ; then 
Lazarus and his sister Mary go forth from Judea 
forever to preach the gospel. The spirit is rev- 
erent ; but what good comes of embellishing thus 
the plain narratives of the Bible ? [£. P. Dutton. 
11.50.] . 

BOOKS FOB B0T8. 

A Loyal Traitor. 

A Loyal Traitor is a story of the War of 181 2, 
which surpasses for adventures other tales by 
the same author, James Barnes. A boy of titled 
French origin lives mysteriously in Maryland, 
hunts up his relatives in Connecticut, goes to sea 
as drill master, has strange fortunes in England 
and France, takes vessels as prizes, finds the 
girl whom he loves on the high seas, and under 
all his dbguises is an American citizen. It b as 
good a sensational story as ever was written, for, 
though improbable, it b patriotic and free from 
even a touch of coarseness. We commend it to 
boys wha want something exciting which their 
mothers also can recommend. [Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50.] 

Two Books for Boys. 

Mr. Roberts b a capital story writer, and boys 
he understands wonderfully. Hb Reube Dare^s 
Shad Boat is just the tale for their big, wonder- 
loving imagination. It b fairly possible and 
morally true, though the adult mind must con- 
fess to a comical savor of the goody-goody 
here and there. [Hunt & Eaton. 50c.] 

In comparison, however, with Miss Bartow's 
The Holly and the Rose^ it b sheer wickedness 
and abomination. These last unnaturally pa- 
thetic tales make abnormal, weak-eyed children, 



we are sure, and some day we hope they will 
cease to be written. Meanwhile they should be 
relegated to second childhood, for death, flow- 
ers, and sentimentality are unwholesome for 
sturdy, sensible little children under any circum- 
stances. [Thomas Whittaker. 50c] 

The Boy Captain. 
We first meet James Otb's Boy Captain^ 
young Benjamin Thompson, in the China seas, 
"ablAseaman" on hb father's ship, casting 
about to get the control of a derelict which lies 
not far away, a tempting prey to piratical China- 
men on the one hand, and a gage for a captaincy, 
on the other, to the bold youth who shall take 
her back in safety to New York. Once on deck, 
b^n the adventures into which the hero b forth- 
with plunged : a sanguinary encounter with the 
outwitted sampan pirate, being immediately fol- 
lowed by a typhoon, a few hurricanes, and a 
mutiny among the faithless crew. All this 
would have been too much for Ben, had not hb 
first mate and counsellor been the cool and 
astute young person whom he had found with 
the steward on board the abandoned *' Progress- 
ive Age," when he came to assume command. 
Upon the successful consummation of the trip, 
Benjamin Thompson marries hb first mate and 
sets sail again from New York harbor, made 
captain by a duly appreciative company of an- 
other and better ship, the ''Sportsman." The 
romance b perfectly wholesome, and will un- 
doubtedly be much enjoyed by its readers. But 
there b about it an air of absurdity which leads 
us to beg Mr. James Otb that he will remain at 
home among the bootblacks and newsboys of 
New York. There he best displays his talent, 
and there he certainly has excelled. [Estes & 
Lauriat. $i.5a] 

A Book of Sport. 

The American Boy*s Book of Sport of Dan 
Beard has much the appearance at first sight of 
being a new form of hb American Boy*s Handy 
Booky but it b not Instead, here b a fine, pro- 
fusely illustrated, substantial, up-to-date volume, 
brimming with everything that a boy wants to 
know; from marbles to boat-btiilding, from top- 
spinning to camping out, from old Englbh and 
Indian games down to the latest " fad." It tells 
of fish bait and fishing tackle, how to collect and 
preserve butterflies, how to make and funibh a 
** zoo," how to skate, play ball, ride a bicycle, 
how to make and do and play anything and 
everything. It is a genuine boy's book, to make 
the boy heart glad; modern, American, practi- 
cal, the result of experience, observation, study, 
and — important as anything — "interviewing" 
boys. [Charles Scribner*s Sons. $2.50.] 

The Young Voyageurs. 
The Young Voyageurs is the latest volume in 
the new'*Nimrod Edition" of Captain Mayne 
Reid*s books. The youths who figure in this 
story are the ** Boy Hunters " of a previous vol- 
ume, Basil, Luden, and Fran9ob, bound north 
to the Hudson Bay region, under the escort of 
their Canadian cousin, who is taking them to hb 
father at the headquarters of the great fur com- 
pany. As a matter of course these boys meet 
with remarkable adventures, being wrecked and 
cast on an bland, passing through great trials, 
nearly perbhing on the '* Barren Grounds," and 
experiencing almost every conceivable disaster. 
The boy reader will revel in such a narrative. 
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while he will be gaining a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the animals of that region. The 
book is to be warmly commended for this care- 
ful account of the habits of the wild creatures 
within that geographical range. The make-up 
and pictures are all that could be desired. [G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] 

The Great Island. 

This is the third in Willis Boyd Allen's " Camp 
and Tramp Series;" an extravagant story of ut- 
terly impossible adventure, where three boys set 
out from Boston to explore New Guinea, are 
cast away, and have the most extraordinary ex- 
periences, but are rescued and come home to 
make up their diaries into a book. This kind of 
reading is, to say the least, debilitating, yet the 
book- world is flooded with it and more is on the 
way. [Lothrop Publishmg Company. 75c.] 

Parragut. 
Midshipman Farragut is a stirring account by 
James Barnes of the great admiral when he was 
a boy on board the " Essex, Jr.," which was cap- 
tured on the Pacific and returned disarmed to 
New York, 1814. The author has been appar- 
ently so anxious to make his book a tale instead 
of a biography that he has not inserted sufficient 
historical data nor explained incidents. For all 
that it is a story worth reading. [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00.] 



HnrOB NOTIOES. 



A Portuguese Poet-Printer. 

A novelty, and really a curiosity, in the way 
of book-making is a little square octavo in yel- 
low paper covers and uncut edges, with a rubri- 
cated title, and that title reading Rimas De 
Ironia AUgre por Garcia Monteiro. The one 
hundred and twelve pages contain thirty-six 
poems, and the wonder is that this Portuguese 
poet is his own printer. The composition of 
this book, he tells us in a modest note, has 
been subject to many interruptions, not to speak 
of other difficulties, literary and mechanical; 
but when the reader fully realizes that Senor 
Monteiro is both composer and compositor, that 
with his own hand he has first written these 
melodious lines, then with his own fingers put 
them into type, and then with his own arm 
worked the old-fashioned lever press by which 
the book has been printed, he will be ready to 
award him praise. It should not surprise the 
reader further to observe that the imprint of a 
book so made is Boston. And we do not hes- 
itate to say that its make would be creditable to 
either of the great and famous book factories 
on the Charles, not to say the poets of the same 
historic river. Copies of this unique publication 
should certainly find their way to the Boston 
Public Library, the Athenaeum, and the Library 
of Harvard University. 

History of Our Own Times. 

The trouble with Mr. Justin McCarthy's His- 
tory of Our Own Times, of which the volume 
treating the period from 1880 to the Diamond 
Jubilee is out just in time to be read in con- 
nection with the newspaper reports of the great 
celebration of Victoria's sixty years' reign, is 
inherent in the nature of the work itself, and 
would attend the writing of any history by a 
man who had played a part in it The testi- 
mony of an eye witness has its certain and indis- 



putable value as to events he has seen with liis 
own eyes ; but its value is impaired by its lack 
of perspective and proportion ; for no man can 
see in their due relations the events in which 
he has been an actor at they are seen by by- 
standers, or as they will be seen in the light 
of the future. Nobody can question Mr. Mc- 
Carthy's ability as one of the political forces of 
the England of bis time; nobody can dispute 
hb literary gifts ; nobody will discount his writ- 
ing on the score of his intelligence or sincerity ; 
all the same it remains that it is too soon to 
relate the ''history" of the last seventeen years 
on British soil. Yet as just and comprehensive 
a review of those events as can well be found 
in like compass is presented in these 450 pages, 
and the reading of it will be enjoyed by all stu- 
dious minds interested in keeping track of the 
progress* of the world around them. Some ex- 
cellent portraits of magnates of the period inter- 
sperse the text. [Harper & Brothers. $1.35.] 

An Epistle to Posterity. 
Mrs. John Sherwood, whose Manners and So- 
cial Usages in America has become as much of 
an American classic as any poem of Longfel- 
low's, and whose novels arc as obscure as her 
book on etiquette b well known, has recently 
published a valuable volume of personal rem- 
inbcence. ThU book, An Epistle to Posterity, 
while not written in a thoroughly literary style, 
has yet crowded into its pages so many illus- 
trious names that the reader feels at once the 
interest and dbtinction with which it is fraught. 
Mrs. Sherwood b a nineteenth century Pepys, 
and records her baUs and routs with all the diap 
rist's love of detail. To thb bias for gossip we 
are indebted for many miniatures whose worth 
can hardly be over-estimated. Webster, Thack- 
eray, Browning, Emerson, the Storys, Sir John 
Mil lab, Lord Houghton, and Sir Frederick Leigh* 
ton, besides the author of TVilby and half the 
royalty of Europe, have sat unconsciously for 
Mrs. Sherwood's pen portraits. Women have 
always been keen observers and good letter writ- 
ers, and Mrs. Sherwood has earned a notable 
place in the list of those eminent women who 
have given their experiences permanent form, 
Madame de Stael, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, Fannie Bumey, and the rest While her 
book of personal recollections b not to be com- 
pared with such a volume as Carlyle's Remin- 
iscences because of the absence from it of any 
but the more socbl figures of the century, it 
still does supply the gossip which annotates and 
completes all great periods of political and ar- 
tbtic activity. As a handbook to Europe, An 
Epistle to Posterity, although not unique, b ad- 
mirably full and suggestive. In short, so far 
as it b possible for contemporary criticism to 
pronounce, Mrs. Sherwood has by thb last vol- 
ume assured herself a permanent name and place. 
[Harper & Brothers. I2.50.] 

Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 
Caroline A. Creevey has placed the lovers of 
wild flowers under renewed obligation by thb 
second contribution to the subject. Her method 
of grouping plants will be found very helpful to 
the vast and increasing number of those who 
have not time to study botany scientifically, or 
to observe wisely without hints from one who 
has gone over the ground. She classes them 
on "the natural basb of environment, including 
soil, shade, mofature," etc., so far as practicable. 



The first six chapters include flowers usually 
found "on banks of streams," "in swamps," 
" near the seacoast," *• in water," ** in low mead- 
ows." One chapter is devoted to weeds; an- 
other to open, dry hillsides. The plan is an 
excellent one ; and between this book and Mrs. 
Dana's, which groups by colors, there seems to 
be nothing left for the amateur botanist to ask 
for. The order of families and genera b that 
of Professor Gray. English names are given 
where it is possible, and such information as to 
color, form, and time of blossoming that the 
plant may be easily identified. The illustra- 
tions, by Benjamin Lander, from natural flowers, 
are both realbtic and artbtic. Each chapter 
has its separate index, and the work is equipped 
with one of the Englbh names as well as an- 
other with the Greek and Latin. [Harper & 
Brothers. I2.50.] 

The Yellow Book. 
The April Yellow Book has for its cover a 
startling design of a conventionalized cock-fight 
by Mabel Syrett. The illustrations, by Ethel 
Read, and the book-plates, by Patten Wilson, 
are particularly interesting. Of the literary 
matter, Mr. Henry Harland's story, "Merely 
Players," b entertaining and occasionally witty, 
and Ada Radford's "Lucy Wren" b rather 
clever; the other stories are more or less of 
the order common to the Yellow Book, The 
poems are none of them worth much, and one 
by Stephen PhOlips seems to have been the re- 
sult of a prolonged course of Ibsen and Nordau 
reading, which we earnestly advise him to eschew 
for the future. [John Lane. I1.50.] 



MAQAZnrES AND BEVIEWS. 

The Contemporary Review for July b a 
powerful number, with several articles that no 
reader who wbhes to keep well-informed can 
afford to pass by. One b a despondent projec- 
tion of " The Fate of Greece," really a bird'seye 
view of the whole situation ; another a fine pic^ 
turing of "The Queen and Her Minbters" by 
the Honorable EmUy Crawford ; a third a clever 
undermining of the foundations of " The Lam- 
beth Conference and the Hbtoric Episcopate " 
by the Congregationalist hands of Vernon Bart- 
let ; another a " bear's " view of Englbh " Trade 
with Persia;" and these specifications do not 
cover more than half the contents. 

The Chautauquan. The specialty of the 
July number, and a valuable one it is, b its pub- 
Ikation of the whole program of the entire series 
of Chautauquan Summer Assemblies, together 
with much other matter descriptive of this unique 
resort, the reading of which, with the study of 
the numerous accompanying illustrations, will 
put one at the center of the spot and its work. 

The Overland Monthly. The first ten-cent 
number, under the new terms of publication, 
shows no falling off from the high standard of 
the past, but on the contrary a new and hand- 
some font of excellent type, and a wealth of 
matter, letter-press and pictorial, relating chiefly 
to the hbtory, topography, character and life of 
the Pacific Coast, which is fully in keeping with 
the prodigality of the Golden State. 

The New Church Review. Students and 
guides of child-life and child- nature will find 
some exceptionally profitable and suggestive 
reading in the July number collected in a group 
of articles by John T. Priwcer Clarence Llth- 
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bury, Eliza F. Noyes, and William C. Lane. 
The Swedenborgian point of view taken by these 
writers, while not always avowed, is always la- 
tent, and it imftarts a touch of freshness if not 
of originality to much of what is said. 

AppletODS' Popular Science Monthly. 
Very ingenious and instructive are the race- 
maps which illustrate the opening article in the 
July number. Part VI of Professor Ripley's an- 
alysis of "The Racial Geography of Europe.'* 
The construction of these maps is a feat Dr. 
Shufeldt gives " Some Facts about Wasps and 
Bees," which are useful to know in these sum- 
mer days when one is sometimes unwittingly 
exposed to their attentions. Ellen Coit Elliott 
puts in a moderate plea which a great many 
women will be glad to have advanced in favor 
of going slowly as regards woman suffrage. 
"The Planet Saturn" is the subject of a 
paper by C. A. Howes. The "Wild Flowers 
of the California Alps " are described with draw- 
ings by Bertha F. Herrick. A contrast between 
the natural features of "North and South" is 
picturesquely sketched by Professor Spencer 
Trotter. And these are leading points only of 
a number which contains much more that will 
entice the eyes of all interested in scientific 
themes. 

The Cambrian. This is a novelty among 
American monthlies, having its place of publi- 
cation at Utica, N. Y., and for its special field 
topics related to Wales and the Welsh. It is 
unpretending in its style and make- up, but is 
illustrated. 

The International Studio. We have ex- 
amined with great interest and no small measure 
of delight the first five numbers of this new can- 
didate for popular favor, the publication of 
which was begun last March at the Sign of the 
Bodley Head, that index- finger to the freshly 
flowing source of much good literature. TTte 
International Studio is a venture in the same 
field which has so long and so well been occu- 
pied by the Portfolio^ and the Portfolio hence- 
forth will have to look to its laurels. The Studio 
is about the size of the Portfolio^ but a trifle 
narrower, and is inclosed in a sage-green cover 
of stiff paper, the decoration of which differs 
from month to month. Within this attractive 
exterior we find in each number some seventy 
pages printed in double columns, filled with 
letter-press and illustrations pertaining wholly 
to art topics, the work of the painter and the 
sculptor, the architect and the decorator, the 
sketcher and the bookbinder, the potter and 
the engraver, the furniture maker and the fabric 
designer; in short, the whole broad field, the 
almost boundless field of art in the abstract and 
applied. The illustrations are simply superb. 
They are so numerous as to vie easily with the 
letter-press in attracting the attention of the 
reader, and they are so varied in their subject, 
their style, the processes by which they are 
made, and the effect which they produce, that 
they constitute almost a gallery through which 
one might wander as through the Louvre of 
Paris or the Vatican at Rome. Portraits of 
great artists, examples of their noted works, 
designs of almost every conceivable object in 
almost every conceivable manner, are inter- 
spersed with critical and technical discussions, 
biographical notes, "studio talks," historical 
papers, effects in all materials and in all colors, 
patterns and suggestions, models and studies, 



everything one can think of as coming within 
the vision of the student or the amateur in art, 
or even of many profesuonals. This monthly 
would be a joy indeed to the young painter or 
modeler, to the boy learning to be a draughts- 
man, or to the girl practicing with her hair pen- 
cils or her embroidery frame. That it can be 
offered to the public at such a price as I3. 50 a 
year b a boon, and that it is destined to an 
immense popularity if it can maintain the stand- 
ard with which it has started, is certain. [John 
Lane.] 

The Century. The July number is a sum- 
mer number at least by virtue of a sensible 
paper of advice to bkyclists, in several chapters, 
which we commend to all devotees of the wheel, 
and a pair of illustrated papers on hunting for 
lairgc game, the first for elephants and the like in 
India and Africa, and the second for the jaguar 
in Venezuela. Closely related to these in their 
out-of-door quality are Mrs. Pennell's account 
of garden pleasures for the masses in London, 
with pictures suggestive of the effects of light 
which were seen at the " White City" of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Baillie-Grohman's quaint Ulus- 
tration of public sports in Europe a couple of 
hundred years ago. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer has got across the Channel among the 
cathedrals of France, notably in this number 
those of Poitiers and Caen, of which she gives 
dainty views and instructive accounts. For an 
extravaganza we have the story of the ascent 
of the Matterhorn by means of a balloon, for 
history another readable installment of General 
Horace Porter's narrative of " Campaigning with 
Grant," for civics a short paper on the late 
Henry L. Pierce of Boston by Mr. Munger, and 
for filling in an assortment of fiction and poetry. 

Lippincott'8. The novelette for August is 
Two Daughters of One Race by Mr. Edgar R. 
Fawcett, a story somewhat overwrought in oc- 
casional scenes and conversations, but on the 
whole very readable. The important characters 
are a young American endowed with the unusual 
combination of fortune, blue blood, and literary 
genius, and stricken suddenly with inherited 
blindness, his mother rendered quite unscrupu- 
lous by her exceeding love for her son, and two 
charming girls, twin sisters, from whose striking 
resemblance in voice and manner the thread of 
the story b unrolled. The merit is not extra- 
ordinary, but the interest is maintained through- 
out to a rather unexpected climax. The number 
b completed by several short sketches and 

stories. 

» 

THE ASHBUBNHAM SALE. 

Accounts are coming in of the great Ashbum- 
ham Sale which began in London on the 25th of 
June, and which, says the Academy^ U likely to 
distinguish the present year from any other in 
the last two decades. The first days wit- 
nessed some sales at phenomenal prices. Mr. 
Quaritch, the famous London dealer, gave ;£'8oo 
for a copy of the editio princeps of Aristotle's 
Opera (1483), printed on vellum and exquisitely 
illuminated. Sotheran & Co. paid ;f 147 for a 
little work of nine leaves apparently printed by 
Caxton. For a restored copy of 77ie Book of 
St. Albans^ 89 leaves, printed in i486, which 
had belonged to the Duke of Roxburgh, Mr. 
Quaritch paid ;f 385. A Wynkyn de Worde of 
1496 fetched ;t86o; a copy of Fyuhynge with 
an AngUy by Dame Bemers, with the same 



coveted imprint as the foregoing, £'^\ it had 
cost the late Earl of Ashbumham, unbound, bot 
£\^ 19s. A Biblia Pauperum (1430), which 
was last sold for £^(k 15s., went to Mr. Quaritch 
for ;f 1,050. 

The event of the [Bible] day was the sale of 
the famous so-called ** Mazarine Bible" (1450- 
5S). printed by Gutenberg and Fust with metol 
types. Although Mr. Quaritch paid £^000 for 
it, the bidding was not at all brisk. It com- 
menced at £soo\ the next bid was ;f 1,000, and 
Mr. Quaritch made it ;f 2,000. From that to 
the final amount the bids came timorously. No 
doubt it would have brought more haa there 
been a certainty about the two leaves which were 
presumed to be in facsimile. The auctioneer 
informed the company that all the four copies 
of this famous work sold in these rooms had 
gone to Mr. Quaritch's bids ; this, however, was 
the first copy on vellum. Other Bibles sold as 
follows: Libri Moysi Quinque (Paris, 1541), 
;^30 (Quaritch) ; Biblia Sacra Polyriotta (Plan- 
tin, 1570-1), ;f79 (Murray) ; Biblia Sacra Latina, 
Editionb Vulgatae (1462), ;f 1,500 (Quaritch); 
The Pentateuch, Tyndall's Translation, Hans 
Luft (1534), ;f492 (Quaritch)— thb was Lord 
Aston's copy, which realized ;f 121 in 1845 — 
Coverdale's Translation of the Bible (Antwerp, 
1535)* £^^ (Quaritch) — first edition in Englbh 
— this copy was, of course, imperfect ; Cranmer's 
Bible (1539), £n (Tregaskb). (1550) £sz (Qua- 
ritch); (1553) — Queen Elizabeth's copy — ;f 93 
(Quaritch); Bishop's Bible (1568)— first edition 
—£70 (Quaritch). 

A conspicuous item of the fourth day's sale 
was a copy of Colard Mansion's (1476) edition 
of Boccacio't De La Ruine des Nobles Hommes 
et Femmes. " Unfortunately," says the Academy , 
"it transpired that it had all the preliminary 
leaves, to the number of six, in facsimile^ and 
two other leaves were also suspected. Although 
the Sunderland copy, which had no painted min- 
iatures, had realized ;f 960, thb copy with these 
miniatures Mr. Quaritch obtained easily for 
£^S*** O" ^>* S2mt day Mr. Tregaskis, an- 
other leading London dealer, whose shop b on 
Holborn, paid ;f 510 for a copy of the Consola- 
tions of Boethius ( 1 447-9 ?) . 



FOREIGN NOTES. 



— Just as we go to press come the tidings of 
the death, July 19, in London, of Jean Ingelow, 
poet and novelbt, whose name has been fra- 
grant wherever Englbh literature b known for 
a generation ; of Sir John Skelton, also in Lon- 
don, July 20, magazinist and essaybt under the 
pseudonym of " Shirley ; " and in Trieste, July 1 5, 
of Alexander Wheelock Thayer, a contemporary 
of Sir Richard Burton, and author of a volu- 
minous and exhaustive life of Beethoven, which 
we fear he left unfinished. 

— The London house of Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co. has been absorbed by Harper & Brothers of 
New York, and its business will henceforth be 
carried on under the latter style. 

— Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who has been so 
long filling the place of Unitarian minbter in 
London that many people will almost have for- 
gotten that he is an American, has returned to 
New York, there for the future to make hb 
home. 

— The late Mrs. Oliphant had been engaged 
during the closing period of her life on the mem- 
oirs of the publishing house of Blackwood, two 
volumes of which are prombed by the Messrs. 
Blackwood for thb coming autunm. 

— Mr. Lewb Sergeant b about to bring out a 
new work on Greece in the Nineteenth Century. 
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— Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press will publish for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund the Logia^ or "Sayings of Christ," the 
papyrus copy of which was found on the edge 
of the Libyan Desert in January last by Messrs. 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Two illustrated 
editions will be issued, one to be sold for a trifle 
so as to put the relic within everybody's reach, 
the other reproducing the p>apyrus text by collo- 
type process ; and both editions will be accom- 
panied by translations and notes. 

— M. Gabriel Monod has published in Paris a 
volume of Portraits et Souvenirs^ two of the sub- 
jects of which are Victor Hugo and Michelet. 

— Mrs. Oliphant had completed shortly before 
her death a personal life of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, which will be published in due time by 
the Messrs Cassell. 

—The MS. of Omar Khayydm's Rubdiydt is 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and a photo- 
graph icy^rj/w/7^ of it is soon to be published by 
H. S. Nichols, accompanied with a transcript of 
the MS. into modern Persian type, a literal trans- 
lation, and copious notes. 

— Mr. Hall Caine's new novel, The Christian^ 
will be published August 7 by Mr. William 
Heinemann of London in a first edition of $0,- 
000 copies. 

— The coming autumn will witness the publi- 
cation of the biographies of both Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Huxley. 

— A new romance by the late William Morris, 
entitled The Water of the Wondrous Isles ^ is just 
ready in a binding of limp vellum with silk ties. 

— Captain Mahan's Sea Power \i2iS been trans- 
lated into Japanese and published at Tokio. 

— From the Roxburghe Press has just issued 
a little book by Mamie Dickens entitled Afy 
Father as I Recall Him. 

— Mr. George Allen has completed his sump- 
tuous edition of the Faerie Queene with Mr. 
Walter Crane's illustrations. 

— The MS. of Lord ^tison*s Autobiography ^ 
lately sold at auction in London, fetched ;£'i,ooo ; 
the original autograph manuscript of the Lady 
of the Lake ;f 1,290 ; that of Old Mortality, which 
at the Cadell sale brought ;^33, fetched at this 
;f6oo; and Burns's Commonplace Book of 1787 

ITEWS KSH NOTES. 

— We owe the Congregational Publishing 
Society an apology. The recommended imprint 
of "The Pilgrim Press" may already be seen 
on its publications. 

— The New Amsterdam Book Company have 
ready The Story of an African Crisis^ by F. E. 
Garrett; Pacific Tales, by Louis Becke ; The 
Preaching of Islam, by T. W. Arnold, with two 
maps, an account of the spread of Mohammed- 
anism ; and The Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Modem India, by William Crooke, in a new 
edition. 

— Bonnell, Silver & Co. announce Across the 
Country of the Little King, being an account of 
a trip through Spain, by William Bement Lent; 
also The Sacrifice of a Throne, an account of the 
life of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, sometime King 
of Spain, by H. Remsen Whitehouse of the 
United States diplomatic service. 

— It is Bishop Potter's Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa oration of 1890 which gives the title for 
his collection of essays, The Scholar and the 



State, which the Century Company will publish 
in the autumn. The same house have in prep- 
aration a child's book about Joan of Arc, illus^ 
trated in color by De Monvel, and executed in 
Paris by Boussod, Valadon et Cie. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press an Eng- 
lish translation by Isabel F. Hapgood of Madame 
Poradowska's Polish novel. Demoiselle Micia. 

— Mr. Edward Arnold will publish in this 
country Sir Harry Johnston's British Central 
Africa, a handsome octavo volume with six 
maps and over two hundred illustrations; An 
African Millionaire, by Grant Allen; and Old 
English Glasses, an account of glass drinking 
vessels, by Albert Hartshorne. 

— G. P. Putnam's midsummer announcements 
include y^^^fr Marmaduke, an historical novel, by 
Samuel Harden Church ; a Life of Ambroise 
Pari, by Stephen Paget, in which will be found 
a graphic description of Paris as it was in the 
sixteenth century; Some Colonial Homesteads and 
Their Stories, by Marion Harland; The Story 
of the Palatines, by Rev. Sanford H. Cobb, a 
chapter of early American history ; Chronicles of 
Tarrytoitm and Sleepy Hollow, by Eda Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon ; and The Fall of the Sparrow, 
by M. C. Balfour, a novel. 

— The Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany announce Canoe Cruising and Camping, 
by Perry D. Frazar ; and Nursing vs. Dosing, a 
manual of the care of dogs, by S. T. Hammond. 

— John Lane announces a parody of Mr. 
Le Gallienne's Quest of the Golden Girl, by ** Rich- 
ard De Lyrienne," entitled The Quest of the Gilt- 
edged Girl ; Colonel John Hay's speech on Sir 
Walter Scott, delivered at the unveiling of a bust 
in Westminster Abbey ; A Child of the Temple, 
a novel by Mr. Frank Mathew; and a transla- 
tion of The Stepmother, a Greek novel, by Greg- 
ory Xenopolous. 

— Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, the librarian 
of the Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, whose 
marriage has recently been announced, has writ- 
ten a History of Brookline which will shortly be 
published by C. A. W. Spencer. Brookline 
enjoys the distinction, unique probably in the 
United States if not in the world, of being an 
absolutely dbtinct and independent town, still 
governed on the old New England lines, entirely 
surrounded, as an island is by water, by the 
municipal territory of the city of Boston. 

— L. C. Page & Co. of Boston have in press 
T^e Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics, selected and edited by Frederic L. 
Knowles. It is a pity to take a title so closely 
resembling, and so easily to be confounded with, 
the celebrated English anthology associated with 
Mr. Palgrave's name. 

— A Hero in Homespun is the title of a new 
novel of the Civil War by William E. Barton, in 
press of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 



PUBLIOATIONS BEOEIVED. 



fS^ A II Bockt and pamphlets received iy ike Litbkakv 
World are entered under the above heading, Fnrthtr 
notice of any ^nbiicaiion is dependent n^on its im^tance. 



Biography. 

Thb Baptism op Rogbr Wiluams. By Henry Mel* 
ville King. Preston & Rounds. 

Bbrtrand Du Gubscun, Constable of France. His 
Life and Times. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. ^i*7S 

Pbtsr thb Grbat. Bv K. Waliscewski. Translated 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. D. Appleton & Ca 

$3.00 



Fiction. 

Matka and KoTiK. A Tale of the Mist-Islands. By 
David Starr Jordan. San Francisco: The Whitaker & 
R»y Co. $1.00 

Thb Great Amhbrst Mystbry. By Walter Hubbell. 
American Publishers' Corporation. Paper, 25c. 

Thb Grbv Lady. By Henry Seton Merriman. The 
MacmiUan Co. ^1.50 

Omb Man's Vibw. By Leonard Merrick. Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. fi.oo 

A WiLUNG Transgrbssor and Othbr Storirs. By 
A. G. Plympton. Roberts Brothers. ^1.25 

In thb Old Chatbau. By Richard Henry Savage. 
Rand, McNaUy & Co. ^ 250! 

Miss Dbvbrbux of thb Mariqihta. By Richard 
Henry Savage. Rand, McNally & Co. 25c. 

Thb Professor's Dilbmiia. By Annette Ludle Noble. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.00 

Thb Malachitb Cross. By Frank H. Norton. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 50c. 

A Garrison Tanglb. By Captsun Charles King. F. 
Tennyson Neely. joc. 

In Simpkinsvillb. Character Tales. By Ruth Mc- 
Enery ^tuart. Harper & Brothers. ^1.25 

An American Emperor. The Story of the Fourth 
Emperor of France. By Louis Tracy. Illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. ti-is 

The Story of the Rhinbgold. (Der Rine des Nibel- 
ungen.) Told for Young People. By Anna Auce Chapin. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $\.^s 

MuRiBLLA ; or, Le Selve. By Ouida. Boston : L. C. 
Page & Co. 

An Expectant Heir to Miluons. By Charles 
Macknight Sain. New York : Robert Lewis Weed Co. 

NuLMA. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed. D Appleton & Co.. 

Paper, 50c 

The Ways of Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1.00 

The Making of a School Girl. By Evelyn Sharp. 
John Lane. 

History. 

SoaAL England. A Record of the Progress of the 
People, etc, etc., etc. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. TraUl. Vol. VI. From the BatUe of Waterloo to 
the General Election of 1885. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^3.50 

Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and thb 

Crisis of the Struggle between Carthagb and 

RoMB. By William O'Connor Morris. G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. ^,.50 

Natural History. 

Insect Life. An Introduction to Nature-Study, and a 
Guide for Teachers, Students, and Others Interested in 
Out-of-Door Life. By John Henry Comstock. With 
Many Original Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. ^2.50 

Eye Spy. Afield with Nature among Flowers and Ani- 
mate Things. By William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated 
by the Aotnor. Harper & Brothers. $2.50 

Religious. 

A Life for a Life and Other Addresses. By 
Prof. Henry Dmmmond. With a Tribute by D. L. 
Moody. Fleming H. Revell Co. 2sc. 

The Culture of Christian Manhood. Sunday 
Mornings in Battell Chapel, Yale University. Edited by 
William H. Sallmon. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 

Bases of Religious Belief Historic and Idbal. 
An Outline of Religious Study. By Charles Mellen 
Tyler. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 

Publications of the Gratz College. I. Published 
bytheCdOege. Philadelphia. 

Reugion for Today. By Minot J. Savage. George 

H. EUis. ^i.oo 

Travel. 

Impressions of Turkey During Twelve Years' 

Wanderings. By W. M. Ramsay. G. P. Putnam's 

^ons* ^1.75 
Miscellaneous. 

KcsAvs ON SoaAL Topics. By La4]r Cook. London : 
The Roxburghe Press. 

Travels in the Years 1791 and 1799 in Pennsyl- 
vania, Nrw York, and Vermont. Journals of John 
Uncklaen, Agent of the Holland Land Company. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Notes. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

^2.50 

AirmoRS and Pubushbrs. A Manual of Suggestions 
for Beginners in Literature. By G. H. P. and f. B. P. 
Seventh Edition. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^175 



HAYINO pnrebaMd the extensive and Yaloable Col- 
lection of about &,»60 A«t*BrApk liCUers, 

formerly belonging to W. B. DORLON, Esq., of Albany, 
N. T., and oonslattng of rare Revolntlonary and Colonial 
Letters, Signers of the Deolaratlon of Independence, the 
most noted Generals in the Revolntlonary War, some 
anlqne docomenti on parobment signed by the early 
Colonial Qovemon, Chief Jnstloes, Mayors, etc., dating 
back to 1700, also American and European literary celeb- 
rities, with some original poetry, and Intereattng letters 
of not«d Dramatists, Divines, Mnaiclans, etc., are now 
being <^BaaUled and will shortly be catalogued and offered 
for sale by 

J. -W. OABBT, 

181 Basle Street, Alh 
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The Martian. 

By George du Maurier, Author of " Peter Ibbetson," " Trilby," etc. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75 ; Three-quarter 
Calf, $3.50 ; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4.50. A Glossary of the French 
expressions is included. 

All that tendernew and gnet of diction which bewitched so many readers of " Trilby."— AT. K. Herald, 

Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. 

By Caroline A. Creevey. Illustrated by Benjamin Lander. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 



This book is practically invalaable. It persuades to obsenration, rewards effort and 
that is taken. Those who do not**' make company" tA it, but admit it to daily intimacy, 
home much wiser as well as mach healthier than they came.— M Y. Timtt. 



Is delight to erery walk 
a fair diance of goiof; 



SUMMER READING. 
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[ The I 

Inauguration 

described by 

RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 

Contrasts our j^litictl and social Ufa, 
as manifested in our greatest national 
ceremony, with that of the Old World. 

Illustrated hy 

C D. Gibson and T. de Thnlstrup 

FRAHK R. STOCKTON'S 

New Novel, 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 

THE KENTUOOANS 

The New Serial by 

John Fox, Jr. 

Illustrated by W. T. Smrdlet. 

EIGHT COMPLETE 
STORIES 

A Sergeant of the Orphan Troop* 

a story of Indian fighting in Winter, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton. Sharon's Choket a sketch of life 
in a small Western town.byOwEN WiSTER. 
illustrated. The Cobbler In the Devll's 
Kitchen, an amusing romance of voyageur 
days in Mackinac, by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, illustrated. In the Rip, 
a story of farm life in Maine, by Bliss 
Perry, illustrated. The Marrying of 
Esther, a story of country life, by Mary 
M. Mears. A Fashionable Hero, a 
story of the city, by Mary Berri Chap- 
man. A Fable for Maidens, by Alice 
DuER, an amusing little comment on the 
feminine attitude towards marrying, put 
in the guise of a fairy tale. A Prear« 
ranged Accident, a farce by Albert 
I^EE, illustrated. 

HARPER'S 
™'' AUGUST 



The Landlord at Lion's Head. 

A Novel. By W. D. Howells. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 

A masterly l»ece of intellectual and moral portraitare.— /N^. Y. Mail and Exprets. 

The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote. 

By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, Oraamental 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 

To brins; lovers of Shakespeare in touch with the world of Shakespeare has been Mr. Warner's ol^ect, and he has 
aacomplished that object with duracteristic felicity. This little book Is a welcome addition to Shakespeariana. 

In SImpklnsvllle. 

Stories. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
mental, $1.25. 

The author has emphasised her strone yet graceful power of combining the pathetic with a quiet humor that is 
1 which, with the dialect, gives distinct quality to the \iwiiL.-~SpringfUld UnUn. 



Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 



Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 



distinctly a peculiarity of her own, and i 

** Hell fer Sartain/' 

And Other Stopes. By John Fox, Jr. 
Edges and Colored Top, $1.00. 

" On Hell-fer-Sartin Creek " is a masterfNece of condensed dramatic narrative. Mr. Fox has, in this volume, 
achieved a distinct success.— />m/, Chicago. 

** Bobbo," and Other Fancies. 

By Thomas Wharton. With an Introduction by Owen Wister, Illustrated 
by W. T. Smedley and J. R. Weguelin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Colored Top, $1.50. 

One of the best volumes of stories for the summer wMnon.^Botion Herald. 

Mr. Peters. 

A Novel. By Riccardo Stephens. With Illustrations by E. M. Ashe. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

It will be found an interesting story of life today in Edinburgh, and one that the reader comes to appreciate both 
%iT its moral and literary qualities.— i4M/^/<r«Mr, London. 

The Story of the Rhinegold. 

(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for Young People. By Anna Alice 
Chapin. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

For a study of Wagner's operas, no better book could be secured. — Springfield Union. 

The Descendant. 

A Novel. By Ellen Glasgow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

One cannot read ten pages of " The Descendant *' and not see that it is a book of great power, and from a 
fresh pen. It is bold, vigorous, unconventional.— .5ij^?x/o Commercial. 



An Epistle to Posterity. 

Being Rambling Recollections of Many Years of My 
Life. By M. E. W. Sherwood. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
Ornamental, $2.50. 

Replete with delightfully varied information. >^s. Sherwood has a retentive mind ; 
and, having lived and traveled in the days when America had reason to be proud of her 

Seat men, she is abundantly able tQ chatter intelligently about her life and times.— i90</tfM 
erald. 



Eye Spy. 

Afield with Flowers and Animate Things. Written and 
Illustrated by William Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
" Sharp Eyes," " Highways and Byways," etc. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

Its pa^es and illustrations will be just as helpful to the wanderer in Central Park 
as to the tounst in the Berkshire Hills, its pities are replete with many interesting facts. 
— A^ Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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DIOMED-THE AUTOBIOOBAPHT OF 
A DOG.* 

THE paper, the type, the binding, and 
above all, the pictures, make this a 
book of beauty; and the subject of it, the 
ingenuity of it, the spirit of it, the fine feel- 
ing with which it is conceived and which 
breathes in almost every line of it, make it 
a book of more than beauty. It is a hand- 
some body encasing a noble soul. 

Diomed is a dog. In literature he 
belongs to the same family as '* Black 
Beauty." Mr. John Sergeant Wise is his 
master. But the dog tells his own story ; 
and he tells it with all the exactness, the 
attention to detail and circumstance, the 
feeling for effect, that ought to characterize 
the biography of a human. Thus he begins : 

My name b Diomed, and I was born April 22, 
1885, in Richmond, Virginia. I am a setter dog. 
My earliest recollection of anything is of a stable 
in rear of my master's residence, on one of the 
principal streets. . . . Our only neighbor was 
the old family horse, a warm friend of my 
mother, who daily looked over the partition 
and inquired after the health of the family. 
The language of dogs and horses is so near 
alike there is no trouble whatever about under- 
standing one another. There were seven of us 
— six boys and a girl. We bore a strong family 
resemblance, being all white with lemon or tan 
markings, and dark hazel eyes like mother. . . . 
Mother was a bright, sunny little creature ; a 

Seat favorite not only for her beauty and merry 
sposition, but because she was a fine worker 
in the field, and came of a stock of setters that 
had been famous in Virginia for nearly half a 
century. Her maiden name was Eva McMurdo. 
Father was likewise distinguished. He was of 
English parentage. His name was Sergeant. 
He was a hand^me fellow, but did not come 
about often or appear very deeply interested in 
our welfare. . . . 

From the very outset master showed a prefer- 
ence for me, ana I will confess that mother did 
all she could to confirm that preference. . . . 
One day he came in and tossed a glove into the 
comer of the stall. My big brother Jack, who 
was a dangerous competitor, had been asleep, 
and was lazy. I saw the glove and, partly 
moved by curiosity, rose up, toddled over to 
it, and took it in my mouth. Master called 
me, and I went over to where he was bending 
down, with the glove still in my tiny mouth. 
That settled it He lifted me up by the skin of 
my neck, examined my markings carefully, and, 
putdng me down gently, said: "This is my first 
choice, and I name him Diomed." 

Of course a dog story so beginning is a 
story of the field and forest, and of sport 
therein with the gun ; and this story is true 
to its initial direction. Dunned is a tale of 
the mountains and the bottom lands, of rides 
on horseback and tramps on foot, of marshes 
and river banks in Virginia, and of prairies 
in the great West; of Florida swamps and 
the Mexican border, of grouse and snipe, of 
adventures with alligators, and of shooting 
from an ambulance ; but through it all the 



dog, Diomed, is the speaker; and he tells 

his story with the zest of a true setter and 

a love for out-door life which is infectious, 

and he will make warm friends wherever he 

gets a hearing. Says Mr. Sergeant in his 

"author's note:" 

I stand for the dog. ... I began the book for 
seven children of my own, disguising, under the 
story of their seven setter puppies, the desire to 
familiarize them with life m their native state 
(State is evidently what Mr. Serjeant means) as 
I knew her, and with people still there, but sel- 
dom heard, who are the priceless jewels, almost 
hidden, amid the rubbisn of her decay. Some 
good friends of ours read the manuscript, and 
flattered me with the idea that it might excite a 
more widespread interest than that of my own 
home circle. ... I will tell you who it is chiefly 
intended to reach. For those of my own class 
who are too old to shoot, or who can no longer 
steal time for sport, and have to do their shoot- 
ing in their heads nowadays. . . . For the boys 
and girls who are coming on. You need some 
healthy book. You have been reading too much 
trash of late. There's not a low suggestion be- 
tween these lines, dear boys and p;irk. ... My 
story is better for you than ** Tnlby,** and my 
French is as bad as Du Maurier's. . . . For a 
great class of other people who sigh for novelty, 
there is much in this nook to astonish them. 
. It is all so arranged that it may be taken 
in broken doses. . . . The gentleman who has 
illustrated the book has delighted me by the 
way he caught the spirit of my pastime. . . . 

And all this is true. We have tested Mr. 
Sergeant's assurances by the book itself, and 
he has fulfilled them. If dogs are good com- 
panions, and if out-door life is wholesome, 
and if gunning is a permissible sport, then 
this is one of the breeziest and best of books 
for boys, and for their elders who would be 
boys again. The respect and love which it 
inculcates for at least one class of animals 
are felt on every page. And we must say 
a special word for the pictures. They are 
really beautiful ; beautifully drawn and beau- 
tifully engrraved and printed. The spirit of 
a true artist is in every one of these vig- 
nettes, and the eye trained to the appreci- 
ation of a work of taste will turn from one 
to another of them with a rare delight 
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EQUALITT* 
R. BELLAMY has been silent, so far 
as publishing books is concerned, 
for nine years, and now his new volume 
is simply a sequel to Looking Backward, 
That it will receive such a wide welcome 
as that notable socialistic romance does 
not seem probable. Although the author 
speaks in his preface of utilizing "the 
framework of the former story as a start- 
ing point for this which I now o£Eer," 
Equality is, in no proper sense of the 
word, a story. It is simply a very long 
series of conversations between Julian 
West as interrogator, and Edith Leete 
and Dr. Leete principally as respondents. 
One of the longest chapters in the book, 
indeed, is composed of elaborate questions 
and answers, given in two examinations of 
a school at Ariington, just out of Boston; 
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but this is an exception to the general 
course of the conversations. There is no 
incident more startling than attendance at 
a theater (sitting calmly in Dr. Leete*s own 
house, and using the electroscope and tele- 
phone to hear and see a performance in 
Honolulu); but only slight provocation is 
required to start the interminable Dr. 
Leete on one of his tedious disquisitions, 
which, even more here than in Looking 
Backward^ represent social conceit raised 
to its highest power. On he goes, for 
page after page, with his unmixed abuse 
of this present century and his sheer 
laudation of its successor, no suspicion of 
discrimination crossing his mind. Yet Dr. 
Leete*s vocabulary and rhetoric are ex- 
actly reproduced by all the other natives 
of the Boston of the twentieth century, 
who are brought forward to eulogize them- 
selves as the final product of civilization. 
Small wonder is it that formal preaching 
is declared to be almost entirely abolished 
among them. Like Charles Lamb replying 
to Coleridge, we must say that all the 
characters do nothing but preach. It would 
be hard to name a literary work in which 
there is so little difference in the remarks 
of the various characters: the voice of 
Jacob is heard from them all, on every 
occasion! Mr. Bellamy has reserved the 
right of dramatization, but what there is 
to dramatize in this book of real mono- 
logue it is difficult to discover. 

From a literary point of view Equality 
is a plain failure. Mr. Bellamy*s rhetor- 
ical felicity in the construction of smoothly 
flowing and sometimes striking sentences 
has not, indeed, failed him, and his ''Par- 
able of the Tank ** is very well done, leav- 
ing aside the question of its justice. But 
there is here no freshness of incident and 
no picturesqueness of plot; the thread of 
love story was spun out in Looking Back- 
ward^ which in all respects is a far more 
readable book than Equality. This sequel, 
like so many other sequels, is fatally dull. 
Four hundred pages of conversation which 
is conversation only in name, on thoughts 
already clearly outlined in the former book, 
are too much for any but hardened read- 
ers. Enthusiastic socialists may succeed 
in the attempt to read the book through. 
Others will feel a deep regret that Mr. 
Bellamy has so neglected his obvious mis- 
sion as a novelist of remarkable original- 
ity, and wasted nine years more of his life 
on speculations which the judicious and 
philosophic can only pronounce fanciful 
and abortive. 

Little need be said in a literary journal 
of the substance of Equality, This would 
have been much more properly cast in lec- 
ture form, and it is simply a development 
of the outline sketch given in Looking 
Backward. Equality of all in the strictest 
sense that law can make it — of work, of 
opportunity, of income, of political power 



— is the one thought which has taken com- 
plete possession of Mr. Bellamy's imagina- 
tion, and dictated the details of his Utopia. 
The fifteen equal weights shown on the 
covers of the book are a fit emblem of the 
idea within. How monotonous and how 
ponderous the literature of such an arti- 
ficial age, deeply divorced from the pleas- 
ing variety of difference which is Nature*s 
habit, might become, this volume may in- 
dicate. Objection could be taken to this 
or that detail, such as the sameness of 
dress for man and woman, and the absence 
of any proper political life; the funda- 
mental objection to be made to Equality 
is its failure to connect with reality — the 
extreme improbability of such a state as 
it depicts arising in a few years out of 
the utterly monstrous nineteenth century 
which Mr. Bellamy's unbalanced imagina- 
tion sees. No well ordered mind will rec- 
ognize in such a distorted image the pres- 
ent age in which we actually live. A writer 
who is so incapable of describing with or- 
dinary fairness what lies about him every 
day is not the prophet to whom civilized 
men will resort with confidence. Equality 
is a prophecy made by a brilliant and sin- 
cere mind possessed by one idea to the 
exclusion of the many other ideas needed 
to correct and qualify it If, in truth, the 
world of ideas has any one superior to 
all others it is not finality, but unceasing 
effort after excellence; it is not monotony 
in equality, but unity in variety. As a 
picture of a final state of economic and 
social equality, this volume is even more 
an offense against the truth of things than 
it is a literary failure. 



DOOTOB TUOZEB .♦ 

THE Rev. Dr. John Ireland Tucker was 
for more than fifty years the devoted, 
the versatile, the successful, the beloved, 
the honored rector of the Church of the 
Holy Cross in the city of Troy, N. Y. As 
such he was long the leading Presbyter in 
the Diocese of Albany, and widely known 
throughout his entire Church in the Empire 
State. He was also the editor of what is 
known as the " Tucker Hymnal," one of the 
musical editions of the Authorized Hymnal 
of the great religious communion whose 
ministry he adorned. As such he was 
known in the congregations, and more es- 
pecially in the choirs, of that Church 
throughout the length of the land. He 
was also a pioneer, if not the pioneer, in 
introducing what is known as the ** choral 
service" in the worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country. As such 
he has a place, and a prominent place, in its 
musical history. When he died, on Satur- 



* Doctor Tucker, Priest-MuskUn. A Sketch which 
Concerns the Dolngt and Thinkingt of Rer. John 
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day, the 17th of August, 1895, at ten min- 
utes before noon, a very great many people 
felt that they had lost a best and dearest 
friend. When he was buried, his Bishop, 
Dr. Doane, came from his summer home at 
Bar Harbor to officiate, and some twenty- 
five hundred parishioners and other citizens 
or friends came to look upon the "familiar, 
classic features " of his body as it lay in the 
ante-chapel of the church in which he had 
ministered for more than half a century. 

At the hour of the Bishop's arrival — about 
three o'clock in the day — there appeared a boy 
nine or ten years of age, clad plainly but neatly, 
evidently belonging to a family — not of this 
faith — which had been blessed by the bene- 
factor, whose alms had been unseen, unknown, 
but measureless. The boy passed into the 
sacred inclosure, stepped to the side of the 
oaken coffin and looked upon the quiet face. 
Then he knelt by the side of the dead, crossed 
himself, and praved. All the onlookers, stand- 
ing round, bowed their heads in unison with the 
child's devotion. At that moment the Bbhop 
stepped in. He saw at once the state of the 
case. First be laid his hand upon the head of 
the boy, giving his blessing; then he, chief 
pastor, knelt to take part in the intercession, 
ever mindful of his loyal priest 

That is one incident that lights up the 
character and life of John Ireland Tucker. 
Here is another : 

In one of the fifties ... it happened that 
there was an informal assemblage of clergy and 
others. . . . Talk turned upon the services held 
at the Hol^ Cross. . . . Mr. Smith entered a 

Erotest against the manner. . . . Addressing 
imself to Mr. Tucker, he told him that he 
was driving people out of the Church. The 
rector of the Holy Cross turned and said : '* If 
it would help to save a man's soul, I would put 
on a red shirt and preach from a hydrant box." 

This is the man of whom the Rev. Chris- 
topher W. Knauff, a ministerial brother of 
Dr. Tucker, a graduate of Andover, and 
himself an educated musician, has prepared 
this tender biography. It is more than 
tender, it is loving. It is more than lov- 
ing, it is reverent. It is more than reverent, 
it is almost adoring ; but it is not fulsome, 
nor extravagant, nor hollow. Its sincerity is 
perfectly apparent, and we judge it must be 
truthful. Dr. Tucker must have been a man 
who justified all that is said about him and 
his work in these 350 closely-printed pages. 

Those of our readers who remember the 
life of Dr. Edward Hodges, reviewed in this 
journal on page 7 of the present volume, will 
find in this work a counterpart of that, and 
will enjoy the one as much as the other, and 
for the same reasons. 

Dr. Tucker was born in Brooklyn in 18 19. 
His first school was the Columbia Grammar, 
across the East River, in New York City; 
his second the Flushing Institute at Flush- 
ing, L. I., under the care of the sainted Dr. 
Muhlenburg. He graduated from Columbia 
College in the class of 1837, with Samuel 
Blatchford, afterwards a Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, at its head, and Ar- 
thur Cleveland Coxe, afterwards Bishop of 
Western New York, as one of his most in- 
timate friends. In 1838-9 he made an ex- 
tended trip to Europe and the East This 
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was attended by some remarkable experi- 
ences, which were minutely related in a 
diary, from which copious extracts are 
given by Mr. KnaufE. They furnish an in- 
teresting record of foreign travel more than 
half a century ago, when travel in foreign 
parts meant different things from what it 
means now. A second European tour in 
1850-1 is similarly described. The atmos- 
phere of both is largely ecclesiastical, but 
musical more than clerical. 

The bulk of the memoir relates to Dr. 
Tucker's work as a parish minister in Troy. 
It is the record of a singularly consecrated, 
and in some ways a unique, service. No 
other church in those days was exactly like 
the Holy Cross, and no other clergyman was 
exactly like Dr. Tucker. Many devout hearts 
will wish there were more of both today. 
Such ministries attest the truth and power 
of the Christian religion, the genuineness of 
piety, the reality and helpfulness of human 
sympathy, the spell there is in good sacred 
music, the solace and strength imparted by 
public worship when reverently conducted. 
Dr. Tucker was what would be called an 
^* advanced " man, but his advances sprang 
not from the love of novelties, or the desire 
to produce a sensation, or the whim of being 
peculiar. He was " advanced " in the right 
direction. He was a true man. His heart 
was in his work and his work was his life. 

No history of church music in this country 
can be written without understanding the 
part which Dr. John Ireland Tucker con- 
tributed to its development, and of a spirit 
so choice it is well that the memory should 
be so loyally preserved. 



OLIVEB OBOHWELL 

BY far the most notable recent contri- 
bution to the Cromwell literature is a 
series of lectures, by Dr. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, on CromwelVs Place in His- 
tory} The lectures treat him dispassion- 
ately and philosophically, showing that the 
very causes which made Cromwell slowly 
break with the past led to the Restora- 
tion. This is the chief point of the book, 
traced back to Laud's system, which was 
a reaction against Puritan intolerance, 
though at the outset the opposition to 
Charles I was both Puritanic and con- 
stitutional. 

Gardiner agrees with Macaulay that the 
Civil War could not have been avoided, 
and quotes from Rossetti, the pope's agent, 
a recently discovered letter, which shows 
that Charles did intend to overthrow Par- 
liament and restore himself by the aid of 
foreign armies. When Cromwell became 
leader he was patriotic and practical as 
well as religious, and believed in manhood 
suffrage as exercised by Parliament, while 
the Levelers wanted to place the power 



in the nation. Thus he was opposed, since 
he fought for Parliament not as a repre- 
sentative body, but because at first it cham- 
pioned his principles. "The Agreement 
of the People" stands as the earliest ex- 
ample of a written constitution. 

More clearly than Carlyle or Church 
does Dr. Gardiner show Cromwell's igno- 
rance of the social history of Ireland prior 
to 1641, which, though he fulfilled his own 
personal obligations to the conquered and 
restrained his soldiery, still led to the mas- 
sacres that Dr. Horton' explains from a 
religious point of view. Cromwell, in fact, 
was a moderator, but he failed to build up 
where he pulled down, or was too destruc- 
tive to be constructive. 

Dr. Gardiner divides the results of Crom- 
well's career into two significant groups: 
his "negative" work lasted, ^.^., hostile 
armies were not victorious, kings were not 
absolute. Parliament was not disregardful 
of public opinion; his "positive" work 
vanished, e,g^ his constitutions, his Puri- 
tanism, peace with the Dutch Republic, 
etc But far more triumphantly than Gar- 
diner allows himself to speak can it be 
said that all Cromwell's experiments were 
the beginning of nineteenth-century legis- 
lation, and that he himself, as the essayist 
says, "is the typical Englishman of the 
modem world," but contradictory, because 
so are Englishmen. 

The life still remains to be written 
which shall not betray the creed or church- 
manship of the historian. Less faulty in 
this respect than Horton or Clark (Inde- 
pendents), less bitter than Carlyle or 
Church, one yet guesses at Gardiner's 
personal equations, which mar his philo- 
sophic breadth in reasoning from the 
causes of Cromwell's actions to the deeds 
themselves. He fails to grasp their per- 
sonal God-bias, and attributes to ignorance 
what was to Cromwell direct vision. 

Dr. Robert F. Horton has well termed 
his biography "A Study in Personal Re- 
ligion,"' but he will hardly convince those 
who are not already persuaded that Crom- 
well did not want to be king, herein agree- 
ing with Dr. George H. Clark, whose life 
of the great Independent appeared two 
years ago and is calmer in tone than the 
present volume. Both writers are of course 
opposed to Church, who maintains that 
Cromwell did value the royal title and did 
dissimulate. 

The worth of Dr. Horton's book lies in 
its singleness of aim. One can judge 
rightly of the significance of Cromwell's 
struggle against Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy only by sympathetic belief in per- 
sonal prayer, in special providences, and 
the direct personal guidance of God. 
Judged on such lines it becomes more 
difficult each year to accept Church's val- 



uation of Cromwell, while the massacres 
at Drogheda and Wexford become intelli- 
gible as ordered by a man who believed 
in his God-given destiny. Though the im- 
mediate realization of his ideal failed, he 
did unite England and Scotland, start the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and begin the refor- 
mation of English law, but the people were 
not ready for his gospel of sobriety and 
religion. 

Dr. Horton's preface "to the Younger 
Free Churchmen of England" is almost a 
prejudiced invective against those who 
have vilified Cromwell, but his chapter 
on "The Task and the Man" is a fore- 
taste of the admirable spirit that otherwise 
pervades his pages. We commend them 
to all who have already studied Cromwell, 
and to those who believe in the manifest- 
destiny theory of God and man. 

We have from the importers, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, the second and third of the four 
volumes in which Oliver CromweU's Letters and 
Speeches are comprised in the new and highly 
creditable "Centenary Edition of the Works of 
Thomas Carlyle," of which there are to be 
thirty volumes in all. Paper, type, and bind- 
ing are all that coald be desired for the exter- 
nals of sach a work as this. The title-pages are 
rubricated, and each volume has a frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure, the respective subjects 
in the case of the two volumes in hand being 
Elizabeth Steward, Cromwell's mother, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the friend of George Wash- 
ington, whom we might almost call the first 
baron of Virginia. To any library this set of 
Carlyle would be an acquisition; to any stu- 
dent of Cromwell the work is indispensable. 
[Each volume, I1.25.] 
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TWO HEW TBANSLATIONS FBOH 
BALZAO. 

THE two latest translations from Balzac 
in the edition Mr. Saintsbury is editing 
arc The Lily of the Valley " and Lost Illu- 
sions,* Henriette, the "Lily of the Val- 
ley," is altogether the finest of Balzac's 
heroines; indeed, she is almost the most 
unselfish and beautiful character among 
the women of fiction, with the exception 
of Amos Barton's wife. Hcnriette's devo- 
tion to her children, to her exacting and 
discontented . husband, to her weak and 
selfish lover, is a beautiful lesson in self- 
abnegation. We know few more touching 
scenes than that in which Henriette apolo- 
gizes for the sins of thought she has com- 
mitted, for she had none in word or deed 
to confess. The character of Felix is a 
wonderful analysis of the self-centered na- 
ture which always deceives itself. There 
are two capital letters in this novel; one 
from Henriette, in which she advises Felix 
how to make his way in the world and how 
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to cultivate " the grand manner ; " the sec- 
ond from Nathalie de Manerville, in which 
she states her opinion of the weakness of 
Felix's character in plain words. 

Except the Peau de Chagrin^ we think 
The Lily of the Valley Balzac's finest and 
most characteristic novel. 

Lost Illusions is not one of the most 
interesting of Balzac's stories ; there is too 
much petty detail in it, and the plot is 
dulled and the movement clogged by the 
minuteness of the descriptions. The law- 
suit is complicated and uninteresting, and 
the dangers of having an inventor in a 
household are drawn with none of the 
strength with which Balzac treats the same 
subject in The Alchemist. On the other 
hand the love-marriage, in drawing which 
Balzac so seldom succeeds, is quite beau- 
tifully told, and Balzac has never given a 
clearer flashlight picture of provincial so- 
ciety than in Madame de Bargeton's salon. 
The plot of Lost Illusions is continued in 
Splendeurs et mislres des CourtesaneSy and 
brings in several of the characters well 
known to Balzac's readers. 



TWO OF HABIE OOBELLTS NOVELS. 

IT is interesting to study the novels of 
this industrious writer, and to try to 
discover the secret of their phenomenal 
success. In the first place we must credit 
her with a genius for titles. Were there 
ever more audacious titles than The Sor- 
rows ofSatan^ A Romance of Two Worlds ^ 
Ziska, and The Murder ofDelicia f 

In the next place we find her possessed 
of a gift for writing rhetorically. She can 
and does command easily a smooth and 
fluent English style. People like to think 
that they are "thinking" even if their 
mental processes are really of the most in- 
fantile kind. Marie Corelli deals in phil- 
osophical terms and phrases which are 
usually wholly empty of meaning, and in 
this way bewitches some readers, as cer- 
tain preachers of great repute have been 
known to bewitch their hearers without 
even giving them an idea that they could 
carry away from an immense and glowing 
mass of verbiage. 

Miss Corelli is much addicted of late 
to making the heroine of her novels a 
golden-haired, white-souled, literary celeb- 
rity, earning vast sums by her pen, while 
shining as a star in the social galaxy and 
winning admiration from "Royalty" itself 
— a word which in her own mind she 
would appear to spell entirely in capitals! 

The Murder of Delicia^ introduces one 
of these wonderful authoresses : the " mur- 
der" is effected simply by means of a 
deep, inward disappointment in Delicia's 
husband. What puzzles us is that this 
gifted creature, capable of bringing "The 
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Most Distinguished Personage of the 
Realm" to bow before her — and, a still 
more difficult feat, getting ;£8,ooo in ad- 
vance for a three-volumed novel! — should 
have been misled into idealizing a selfish, 
unprincipled, commonplace cad to such an 
extent that finding him out proves a death- 
blow. Can it be that these souls of fire 
and snow are as easily imposed upon by 
a good-looking, caddish fool as the ordi- 
nary woman? 

In Ziskc^ Miss Corelli daringly attacks 
the problem of the transmigration of souls, 
and shows how a wicked Egyptian Anerxes 
reaped the reward of sins committed cen- 
turies ago by finding bis beloved Ziska 
become a skeleton under his touch, and by 
finding himself alive and yet about to be 
entombed in an ancient Egyptian sepul- 
chre. It is all highly improbable, and 
the telling of it is not touched with any 
romantic beauty; and yet the great Amer- 
ican public clamor for it, and Marie Cor- 
elli cannot write novels fast enough to 
satisfy them. 

As for England, Miss Corelli is said to be 
at the present moment the most popular 
author there, and the pet of the foyal family. 
Queen Victoria "cries for her novels." It 
is comical and inscrutable! Viewed from 
a transatlantic distance, she seems as coarse 
as Ouida without Ouida's extraordinary fa- 
cility of word-painting, and as shallow as 
Florence Marryat, with a little more refine- 
ment to gild the shallowness. But this is 
the view of a Commoner — too far distant 
to be affected by the opinions of Court 
circles. 

ousBEVT nonoN. 

Monsieur Bemac. 
This, Dr. A. Conan Doyle's latest novel, 
though it is hardly more than a story, is a con- 
tribution to the literature of the First Napoleon. 
The central point of its scenery, and almost the 
central page of the book, is this : 

The camp at Boulogne contained at that time 
one hundred and fifty thousand infantry, with 
fifty thousand cavalry, so that its population was 
second only to Paris among the cities of France. 
It was divided into four sections, the right camp, 
the left camp, the camp of Wimereux, and the 
camp of Ambleteuse, the whole being about a 
mile in depth, and extending along the seashore 
for a length of about seven miles. On the land 
side it was open, but on the sea side it was 
fringed by powerful batteries containing mortars 
and cannon of a size never seen before. These 
batteries were placed along the edges of the high 
cliffs, and their lofty position increased their 
range, and enabled them to drop their missiles 
upon the decks of the English ships. 

The path to this central point leads from Eng- 
land across the Channel, following the steps of 
a young man of French descent who has been 
making his home in England, but is now return- 
ing to his native land to identify himself with 
the fortunes of the emperor. The path away 
from this central point follows the steps of the 
same young man, after he has gained the em- 
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peror's notice and favor, and leaves him happily 
married to a lovely girl, by a union which re- 
stores an estranged estate to rightful ownership 
and reconstructs a dismembered family history. 
The dominating personage of the camp at Bou- 
logne b, of course, Napoleon, with his " little 
plump, heavy-shouldered figure, his green coat 
with the red collar and cuffs, bis white, well- 
formed legs, his sword with the gilt hUt and the 
tortoise-shell scabbard;" and around him are 
grouped Duroc, Ney, Lannes, Murat, Augereau 
(misspelled Anguereau), Soult, and Talleyrand; 
also some minor personages strongly drawn. 
A dramatic element of some power is introduced 
by means of Toussac, the hairy-faced ruffian, 
who has a knack of strangling the victims of his 
rage much as a farmer twists the necks of his 
chickens; at other points the story runs into 
melodrama. It has no particular literary style, 
and except for the name of its author would 
hardly attract special attention. There is a 
strange inconsistency in the first chapter, which 
we cannot account for, where Laval, the narrator 
of the story, in the first person, speaks on one 
page of the Eugenie " who had been thirty years 
my wife," and on another of himself as ''being 
in the twenty-first year of my age." How a man 
who was in the twenty-first year of his age could 
have had a wife for thirty years is the problem, 
but we presume there is some solution of the 
difficulty which our stupidity has overlooked. 
Perhaps " had been " should be has been, [D. 
Appleton & Co. 1 1 . 50. ] 

A Lonely Maid. 
This is a novel after the customary recipe of 
"The Duchess,'* whose ingredients amd meth- 
ods of mixture cSn. be as exactly formulated and 
predicted as those of a pudding. We have in 
this story all the well-known particulars, the 
crusty, universally-hated elderly relative, who is 
sometimes an annt and sometimes an uncle — in 
this case an uncle ; the beautiful, lonely country 
girl with exquisite eyes and a frank purity of 
regard which wins all hearts ; item, the fascinat- 
ing woman of the world with a husband and a 
couple or so of lovers; then the true-hearted, 
merry little fascinator, whose piquant tongue 
distracts and denies the real wish of her heart; 
then the reckless rattle, whose occupation in life 
is to roile all the other characters with audacious 
griefs and cranks when he is not making horri- 
ble music on the banjo, etc., etc. A villain or 
two and a half-bushel of jewels complete the 
mixture, which if swallowed immediately, before 
it falls flat, will be found *< truly deUcious," as 
the recipe books say. [J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
I1.00.] 

PhyUis of PhUistia. 

There is an entertaining and epigranmiatic 
touch about this novel by Frank Frankfort Moore, 
which gives it distinction. It is the tale of two 
men and two women in London society, more or 
less in love with each other; that is, both the 
men are lovers of both the women consecutively, 
and vice versa; and all ends well after a few 
choice complications, so that the reader can 
enjoy the amusing side of the book without 
qualms of conscience. We confess to a good 
laugh over Mr. Herbert Courtland's refutation 
of the charges made against him by certain mis- 
sionaries of having misused the natives of New 
Guinea, notably by exploding dynamite among 
them, and the description of the scene when he 
and his engineer, their hands bound by lianas, 
LjiyiLi^t;u uy -v^-^ x^>^ x^>^ -nt i^v^ 
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Stand surveying the preparations for the canni- 
bal feast of which they are to form the chief 
" plot," and see the savages after testing tinned 
meat, biscuits, and soap as appetizers, lay the 
dynamite cases (which they take for compressed 
beef) on the ashes and proceed to break them 
open with their hatchets I [The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. 5oc.] 

A Bar Sinister. 
Sensationalism from cover to cover is the one 
characteristic of A Bar Sinister^ and those who 
enjoy romantic escapes from convents, buried 
treasures, and hand-to-hand combats will find 
what they desire in St. George Rathborne's latest 
novel. Mr. Rathbome is not nearly so success- 
ful as Mr. Arthur Clavering Gunter in drawing 
a swashbuckler, but Major Leonidas Green is a 
pretty fair specimen of his kind, and not even 
Rider Haggard could produce a more gorgeous 
mine of hidden gems than Major Green un- 
earths. [F. Tennyson Neely. see] 

The Secret of Saint Florel. 
The feuniliar sublet of loss •f memory and of 
the knowledge of one's own identity, through a 
blow on the head, has an important part in thb 
novel by John Berwick. The scene changes 
from an old country house in England to Mada- 
gascar, where the hero, Hugh Strong, finds him- 
self after the accident which gave his villainous 
rival an opportunity to woo his sweetheart 
Phoebe. There is a great deal of mystery 
about many things, unhappiness, persecution, 
and knavery; but after all the vicissitudes 
Hugh's reason comes back, of course, and the 
right man marries the right woman. [The Mac- 
millan Co. I1.25.] 

The Great K. and A. Train Robbery. 

Paul Leicester Ford's The Great K, and A, 
Train Robbery is a cheery and well- told story 
of a hold-up on the western plains which was 
chiefly remarkable for its being perpetrated 
through the connivance of the director of the 
road himself. The hero is the young superin- 
tendent, who discovers the culprits and falls 
deeply in love with one of them, a hard-headed, 
soft-hearted chap, who gets into trouble and out 
of it a good many times in the course of events. 
Mr. Ford is a good story-teller, and he makes it 
worth one's while to stop over a slight plot for 
the sake of the enthusiasm and delicacy of the 
little book. [Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 
Derelicts. 

The conscientious reviewer hesitates in placing 
such a man as Mr. William J. Locke, the author 
of a recent two-part novel called Derelicts, Evi- 
dently this book is the uninspired work of a 
well-read man with nothing of the artist in his 
make-up. The characterization of Yvonne, the 
pure- hearted concert-hall singer, and of Everard 
Chbely, the severely upright canon, victimized 
by church dogma, reaches the accepted standard 
of creative power. But for the rest, there is an 
open straining for effect such as never appears 
in really spontaneous fiction. The selection of 
chapter heads instances this species of artificial- 
ity: "Dea ex Machina," «*The Comic Muse," 
" Melpomene ; " and less endurable still, because 
of a melodramatic tang, "Driftwood," "Fer- 
ment," "A Demand in Marriage," "Seeking 
Salvation." Joyce, the chief figure, is too poor 
a thing — too flimsy and invertebrate — to admit 
even of being dragged into the colunm of a 



review. Altogether Mr. Locke may well doubt 
his calling and election as a writer of fiction. If 
he will confine himself to conscientious imita- 
tions of the essayists, be may, for aught we 
know, justify himself, and make a contribution 
to literature that shall be well worth while. 
[John Lane: The Bodley Head. |i.5a] 

A Sturdy Beggar. 
Half- sad and half-satirical is this study of art 
delusions and theories by Charles Charrington. 
Its hero — a truly unheroic one — is a youthful 
sculptor, who is only too ready to sacrifice his 
standards for the sake of getting a living out of 
a tasteless public. He is rebuked and converted 
by a genius of loftier strain than himself, who 
turns out the Inmate of an insane asylum, and, 
after a struggle between necessity and convic- 
tion, he too succumbs, and we leave him also in 
a madhouse. Whether he or his patrons are 
most to be blamed the reader is left to decide. 
[Stone & Kimball. I1.25.] 

Lady Bramber's Ghost. 
By the same author, and with somewhat of 
the same satirical intention, is this record of a 
literary success based on a fraud. Lady Bram- 
ber, the brilliant author of several popular nov- 
els and at least one successful drama, cannot 
produce three consecutive lines in trustworthy 
English. Her writings are all done by a shadow- 
self in a dingy attic, and when he dies she 
abruptly renounces the literary field. When 
people ask inconvenient questions as to the 
exact meaning of this or that passage, she 
always says charmingly, "Write them down. 
I should like to answer them at greater length 
than is possible today;" and the "ghost" in 
the attic attends to the explanation in due time. 
It is a ghastly little story. [Stone & Khnball. 
I1.25.] ^ 

ICnrOB NOTICES. 

[Continued on page 26a.] 

Memories of the Months. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell attempts in Memories of 
the Months to relieve that dullness which too 
many people find in country life, and to show 
that the "endless variety of animated nature" 
may prove quite as diverting as " the imperfec- 
tions of our neighbors." Of course many of the 
facts of country life jotted down from month to 
month are peculiar to England, but country 
lovers will find a great deal that is interesting 
and stimulating in the book. The subjects 
touched on are various: birds, flowers, deer, 
fish, architecture, rats and mice, and so forth 
and so on. One of the most entertaining arti- 
cles in the book is on " Barbarous Plant Names." 
The number of ridiculous plant names Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell has collected are most amusing, 
such as: "Iris Grant-Duffi," ** Iris Robinsoni," 
"Lilium Browni," "Amaryllis Johnsoni," and 
"Apotheka Bogren." In this same essay oc- 
curs an entertaining story of an old Scotch gar- 
dener who was explaining how he managed to 
teach his apprentkes botanical names. Said he, 
" I could na teach them ana' withoot my me- 
moria technica. . . . Yon's what they ca' a Cryp- 
tomeria Japonica; 'noo,' says I to the lads, 
' when ye want to mind the name o' yon tree, 
just think o' creep-to-the-meer-and-jump-onto- 
her."' The illustrations of this book are quite 
charming. [Edward Arnold. 11.75*] 



FIONA HAOLEOD. 

The reissue of the shorter stories of Fiona 
Madeod has once more drawn the attention of 
the' reading public to an interesting personality. 
In these oays it is not easy to conceal the iden- 
tity of a writer; but the author of The Sin Eater 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree in shroud- 
ing herself in the dim mystery of the wild Celtic 
nature. She prohibits any reproduction of her 
photograph ; she declines any interview the 
object of which is to obtain personal details; 
and those who know her personally feel bound 
to observe her wishes with respect to the non- 
obtrusion of the details of her private life. This 
strange reticence has naturally led to a number 
of somewhat wild guesses at her identity. It 
has been stated at various times that Fiona 
Madeod is Mr. or Mrs. William Sharp, Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, and Miss Maud Hopper in con- 
junction, and one of the latest canards is to the 
effect that there is no such person as Fiona 
Madeod at all, but simply a syndicate of young 
Celtic authors who write under that name. In 
course of time all these conjectures will be found 
to be without any founaation, for, although 
Fiona Madeod dreads publidty of all kinds, she 
is by no means a hermit, and is already well 
known personally to several men and women of 
letters. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the paragraphists that Fiona Madeod might be 
a young married woman writing under her 
maiden name. 

Miss Madeod b by birth and conviction a 
Celt of the Celts. She is member of an old 
Highland family, and, contrary to general belief, 
the name is no pseudonym, but a genuine one, 
Fiona being the diminutive of Fionaghal, the 
Gaelic of Rora. 

Miss Madeod spent most of her childhood in 
the Outer and Inner Hebrides and the Western 
Highlands, particularly in the islands of lona 
and Arran. She is passionately fond of lona, 
which represents to her the bnrthplace of her 
imaginative life. Eight years ago, on account 
of delicate health, she spent some time in Italy, 
on the Riveria, and in Southern France. She 
knows Brittany well, and resided for a consider- 
able period in Paris. Sometimes a faint echo 
from the most modern of dties seems to find 
its way into one of her Barbaric Tales, and the 
effect of this strange blending of the old with 
the new is fantastic m the extreme. Before she 
went abroad for the first time Miss Madeod 
lost her father ~ her mother died when she was 
still a child — but fortunately she was not left 
dependent on her pen, which, indeed, at that 
time she had not b^un to use. But Miss Mac- 
leod is essentially a child of nature and the 
open air, having no sympathy with the hurried 
life of the great dties, which she seldom visits. 
Her chief pleasure consists in cruising among 
the isles in a small yacht or even half- decked 
wherry, in going out with the herring fishers, 
and in visiting the remote "bothies^' of the 
shepherds high up on the bleak and lonely 
mountains. 

Miss Macleod's first literary experiment was a 
short story which she sent, in the autunm of 
1893, '<> t^* National Observer (at that time The 
Scots' Observer), This story, "The Last Fan- 
tasy of James Achanna," was declined by Mr. 
Henley, who, however, wrote to the author a 
word of genuine encouragement. This story has 
never been republished [xi^]. Miss Fiona Mac- 
leod's first book, Pharais, which, bv the way, 
is a slightly Anglicised spdling of the genitive 
of the Gadic word for paradise, was begun in 
the summer of 1893 and finished before the 
dose of that year. Fharais is one of the most 
personal of all Miss Macleod's writings. It is 
generally understood that the island of Irmisron 
which is depicted in this romance b the remote 
island where the author spent many summers 
of her early childhood, and there are certain 
incidental autobiographical touches in the por- 
traiture and environment of the herobie, Lora. 
Pharais was publUhed through Mr. Frank 
Murray, of Derby, stimultaneouslv with the 
volume of dramatic studies entitled Vistas by 
the author's relative, Mr. William Sharp, who 
was her intermediary in the publication of this 
volume, and also of The Mountain LoverSy .... 
— T%e Academy, 
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The Uad of flctloa ralUble for childrMi't readlsff 
It, perhaps, the point where the most dlTergeace 
of oplaloa exiito ; mad oae reasoa for this It that 
mnch depeads npoa the character of the child aad 
his surrovadlags* Without trjrlaf to corer the 
whole sttbiect. It maj be said la geaeral that he 
should have books that stimulate rather thaa those 
which excite, stories that depict a feaulae aad 
uacoaveatloaal life rather thaa those which show 
artificial coadltloas aad uaaatnral relatloas, tales 
the heroism aad self-sacrifice of which will IlluoU- 
aate the dally life rather thaa those la which the 
seasatloaal exploits aad hair-breadth escapes, evea 
while exempllfyiag aoble qualltlea, nuJce oae*s 
every-day duties seem meaa aad cosunoaplace. — 
WiLUAM C. Lamb : TA^ New Ckurck Rtvkm, 



BOHEMIAV LEGENDS AK) POEMS. 

ONE of the interesting features of this 
last half-century is the way in which 
new realms of literature are being opened 
for us daily. Fifty years ago an excep- 
tionally cultivated man was he who, be- 
sides the classics of his mother English, 
knew the masterpieces of French, German, 
and Italian, as well as the Latin and Greek 
classics. Now he is an exceptionally un- 
cultivated man (we speak of literary schol- 
ars by profession or taste) who is not 
almost as familiar with Russian and Span- 
ish writers as with English. Soon, we 
presume, the Hungarian and Roumanian 
literatures will be as much de rigueur as 
those of Russia and Spain. 

Petdfy is no longer an unknown name 
to the English world, while Carmen Silva 
has made the Roumanian folk-songs famil- 
iar to all lovers of homely ballads and 
peasant songs. Jokai has now become a 
really popular novelist with English and 
American readers, and the great Polish 
novelist, Sienkiewicz, is almost as well 
known. Indeed, we live in a time when 
the Whitsunday wonders are being enacted 
for literature, and now at last Bohemia falls 
into line. 

F. P. Kopta*s volume of Bohemian Leg- 
ends and Poems is well worth reading by 
all who care to study national poetry. 
The Sclav characteristics of simplicity 
and quaint romanticism are apparent in 
this volume of Bohemian poetry. Sixteen 
or seventeen difiEerent authors are repre- 
sented, and we have read their produc- 
tions with the greatest interest. Kopta*s 
own work is admirable. His ballads and 
historic poems are full of life and spirit, 
and are in some respects the most nota- 
ble in the book. " Kryspek's Goblet " and 
"To the Memory of the Forty-seven Pa- 
triots** are the most interesting of the 



longer and more ambitious poems. The 
former is by F. Cermik and the latter by 
Kopta. 

Of the songs, J. V. Slidek's are the 
most poetic; his "Grass" we like ex- 
tremely : 

Not berond the oceaa. 

Not beyond the hiU. 
Only a toft of gnus 

tirowB between a« ttiU. 
Beyond the hiU birds fly. 

Winds blow o'er the sea. 
But still the toft of grass 

Grows 'twlzt you and me. 

One of the quaintest folk-songs tells of 
a little maiden who asked her granny, 

Tell one, granny, granny dearest, what will heal a wound. 
Heal the cut of one sore wounded, that he will not die ? 

Her granny tells her of an herb, and the 
child carries it to the church and lays 
the herb upon the wounds of the cruci- 
fied Christ: 

In that mountain Tillage still they show the picture. 
Healed are the wounds of the cradfied one, and instead 
Of the crown of thorns are lilies that droop o*er the dead. 

In another mood is the legend of the 
young girl who wouldn't go to church on 
St. John Baptist's Day, but flouted her 
grandmother and the saint, sa3ring, 

But S. John was very willful, 
And he did not know his place. 

We must say we think the idea of the 
saint not " knowing his place '* is good ! 

One should leave Kings all their pleasures. 
And not blame them to their face. 

We will leave the readers of this amus- 
ing poem to learn what befell 

A girl who laughed at good St. John, 
And her grandmother as welL 

A grave deficiency in this book, which 
we hope will be remedied in another edi- 
tion, is the omission of dates. Bohemian 
literature is so inaccessible that it should 
not be taken for granted that the Eng- 
lish-speaking world will know the chron- 
ology of Bohemian poets, and it adds 
greatly to one's interest in a ballad to 
know if it is ancient or modern. We rec- 
ommend this book heartily to all lovers 
of literature. 

Mr. William R. Jenkins of New York is 
the publisher. 
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THE season having again come round when 
the Waste Basket may be released for a 
little from office duty, it is off once more upon 
its wanderings, not this time to the picturesque 
and storied "combes" of Devon and Corn- 
wall, as last year, in these same days, but in 
our own home lands; and for a first resting- 
place to this retired and quiet spot, whose 
fame of many years it is pleasant to test and 
confirm by an actual visit The way hither, 
from Boston, is through New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, down the broad Chesa- 
peake, past Old Point Comfort with its memo- 
ries of the Civil War, to revived and thriving 
Norfolk, and thence by an half- hour's swift 



railway ride straight to the Atlantic shore, as 
straight as the duck flies. Here on the edge of 
a magnificent stretch of beach running due north 
and south as far as the eye can reach in each 
direction, backed by a brackish, moat-like lake 
and an abattis of scrawny pines, stands the 
"Princess Anne,'* a large, weather-beaten, rag- 
ged-outlined, broad-roofed hotel, right on the 
'* dunes," as would be said in Holland, "right 
on the water," as the prospectus says here. 
A very comfortable, clean, home-like, well-kept 
house it proves to be ; with cozy rooms for read- 
ing and writing, the perfection of a dining-room, 
an excellent table overflowing with the fullness 
of the Norfolk markets, and an obliging service. 
Here, loaded with such new books as Dr. Birk- 
beck W\V^ Johnsonian Miscellanies ^ Dr. Ram- 
say's Impressions of Turkey, Du Maurier's The 
Martian^ Ouida's MurieHa^ Dr. Peters's Nippur ^ 
Professor Bascom's Evolution and Religitm^ and 
the August magazines, what more could a Waste 
Basket desire? 

Moses Foster Sweetser. 

As I traveled this way the daily paper brought 
to notice the death in Boston of Moses Foster 
Sweetser, one of the few living links with the 
present of the Boston House of Osgood of the 
past. Mr. Sweetser, whose face not a few will 
remember, and for whose long, faithful, and 
fruitful literary work a much larger number 
have various reasons to be grateful, had not 
lived many years, but had lived bis nearly fifty 
industriously and well. His monuments are the 
"Artist Biographies" which he wrote and the 
" Guide- Books " which be edited, one of which, 
The Maritime Provinces^ the Waste Basket had 
occasion to remember, refer to, and praise in 
the course of Its last year's wanderings. Both 
of these useful series of books first appeared 
under Mr. Osgood's imprint, and were among 
the foundation stones of the large publishing 
interests that were finally absorbed in the House 
of Houghton. Mr. Sweetser was of Massachu- 
setts birth (Newburyport, September 22, 1848) 
and of old New England ancestry. His excel- 
lent natural endowments were quickened at the 
Highland Military Academy, Dummer Acad- 
emy, the Putnam Free School in Newburyport, 
and Beloit and Columbian Colleges; and after 
graduation, about the time of the Franco-Ger- 
man War of a generation ago, be traveled widely 
in the Old World. It was then, particularly 
when in Switzerland, Baedeker in hand, that he 
was impressed with the merits of those incom- 
parable guide-bookSf and projected the Amer- 
ican imitator, which, on his return home, he 
proceeded to put into tangible form. The four 
volumes, New England^ The Middle States^ 7%e 
White Mountains^ and The Maritime Provinces^ 
were the result. Of late years Mr. Sweetser 
had been rather lost sight of, but if our mem- 
ory serves aright he was Mr. £. C. Stedman's 
collaborator in the preparation of T%e Pocket 
Guide^ which is the best diminutive Old World 
guide-book in the English language. 

Jean Ingelow. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
persons, readers of this gifted Englishwoman's 
prose and poetry, have asJced, on seeing the an- 
nouncement of her death (London, July 19th), 
What was her real name ? Jean Ingelow was her 
real name, and not at all the pseudonym like 
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which it sounded, and which so many — even 
persons well-informed — have supposed it to be. 
She was a Bostonian of Old England, having 
been born in the town which is our English 
namesake sixty-seven years ago. She received 
her whole education under the roof of her 
father, who was a banker well-known through- 
out Lincolnshire, and amidst the same surround- 
ings began her literary life, of which she has 
written in these words: 

My favorite retreat was a lofty room in the 
old house, where there was a low window which 
overlooked the river. The windows had the 
good old-fashioned shutters which folded back 
against the walls. I would open these shutters 
and write my verses and songs on them and 
fold them back again. My mother came in one 
day and discovered them; many of them were 
transmitted to paper and preserved. [It was 
Miss Ingelow*s brother who helped her to pub- 
lish her first volume of poems.] He offered to 
contribute to have the MSS. printed, and my 
mother went with me to the publisher's (Mr. 
Longman). He was most kind and took the 
matter up warmly. In the first year four edi- 
tions of 1,000 copies each were sold, and this 
first volume has been re-published again and 
yet again, until it has reached its twenty-sixth 
edition. 

Miss Ingelow's poems made her reputation, 
chief among which, perhaps, are her Songs of 
Seven^ and when her first novel appeared. Off 
the SkelUgs^ with its graphic picturings of wild 
nature and wild human nature on the West 
Coast of Ireland, a host of admiring readers in 
America as well as in England were ready with 
a warm welcome for her prose. Off the Skelligs 
is essentially a poet*s story, and will long live 
by the side of Songs of Seven in the affections 
of those who care for the truest, the sweetest, 
the simplest, and the tenderest in the English 
literature of the Victorian Era. If only the 
shining figures of the Jubilee Reign could stay 
in the radiance which they have helped to 
create I But first Mrs. Oliphant, and now Miss 
Ingelow, are called to depart, and their going 
leaves great gaps in their brilliant circle. They 
belonged together in community of gifts and 
tastes and spirit, and indeed in some measure 
of personal resemblance ; and in death they are 
not long divided. Two purer, choicer hearts, 
two kindlier pens, their generation has not 
known. And what words can more fittingly be 
recalled than these of their true American sis- 
ter, Susan Coolidge, with which to point this 
paragraph to the last one's memory : 

JSAN INGXLOW. 

When youth was high and life was new, 

And days sped musical and fleet. 

She stood amid the morning dew, 

And sang her earliest measures sweet — 

Sang as the lark sinn, speeding fair 

To touch and taste the purer air, 

To gain a nearer view of Heaven ; 

Twas then she sang " The Songs of Seven." 

Now farther on in womanhood, 
With trained voice and ripened art, 
She gently stands where once she stood, 
And sings from out her deeper heart. * 

Sing on, dear singer ; sing a^n ; 



And we will listen to the stnun ; 
Till soaring earth greets bending Heaven, 
And seven-fold songs grow seventy-seven. 
Susan Cooudgb. 



i88s. 



A Bryn Mawr College Book. 
Resting the other day en route in a scholar's 
parlor, the eye fell on a copy of A. J. C. Hare's 
Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth [London : 
Edward Arnold. 1894], on the inside of the 
cover of which was found pasted the book-plate 
of the Bryn Mawr College Library. One fea- 



ture of it is new to the writer, and suggestive. 
It is copied below as follows : 

Class 920 Book Ed 31 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Beside the main topic this book also treats of 



Subject No. On page Subject No. On page 



The Waste Basket cannot tell whether the 
blank columns on this book-plate are intended 
to be ^led out by the librarian ot her assistants, 
or by the readers ; but if readers of public library 
books could only be trusted with pencils, how 
much might be added to the serviceableness of 
books by such annotations as memorandum col- 
umns like these provide the facility for. Intelli- 
gent notes by capable hands might place readers 
coming after under additional obligations. 

Virginia Beach, Va., July 25, 1897. 



»% There is no more striking fact in the life 
of the late Mrs. Oliphant than her habit of 
beginning her day's work with the pen after 
everybody had retired for the night, and writ- 
ing until three or four o'clock in the morning, 
when seme people were beginning to get up. 

«%The publications of the British Govern- 
ment are all sold as other books are ; none are 
given away. Why should not the publications 
of the Government of the United States be sold 
also ? The amount of money that goes to waste 
annually in the shape of "• Pub. Doc." must be 
enormous. The point is well worth the consid- 
eration of an administration that has before it 
the problem of increasing the revenue. 



THE HOTELS OF 0HABLE8 DIOONS.* 
This modest sixteenmo of 245 pages, with its 
good index, and a portrait of Dickens made 
from an unpublished photograph of about 1861 
for a frontbpiece, belongs in the " Book Lover's 
Library," and will be eagerly welcomed by 
every lover of the novels of Charles Dickens. 
It is inspired by an enthusiastic admiration for 
the great English novelist and his works, and by 
a deep interest in every detaU respecting their 
production and history; and its thirteen chap- 
ters review with a good degree of fullness and 
accuracy the literary history of Dickens's writ- 
ings from the immortal Pickwich down to The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, While the book con- 
tains much matter that will be found in Mr. 
Forster's Life of Dicketts, and in his published 
Letters, it is also enriched with some fresh ma- 
terial, and it put3 into compact and readable 
form a mass of information that every Dick- 
ens reader will highly prize. We believe we 
cannot do better with a generous amount of 
our space this week than to devote it to Mr. 
Kitton's book, and treat our readers to an 
epitome of what he has here collected. Here 
follows, then, so much of an abstract of his en- 
tertaining chapters as we can make room for. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

Dickens began life as a reporter, and held 
the highest place among the eighty or ninety 



•The Noveb of Charles Dickens. A BibllOKraphy and 
Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. A. C. ArmstrMg & Son. 



members of the profession who were employed 
in the Houses of Parliament His first attempt 
at fiction, a diversion of his reportorial pen, was 
''A Dinner at Poplar Walk," which appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for December, 1833, 
when he was in his twenty-second year. The 
first advertisement of The Pickwick Papers ap- 
peared in the Times in March, 1836. It is a 
striking circumstance that this earliest of Dick- 
ens's famous writings originated in a proposi- 
tion to him from Chapman & Hall to write the 
letter-press which should serve as a vehicle for 
some comic illustrations by Seymour, a popular 
artist of the day. A description of the doings of 
a " Nimrod Club " was what the publishers pro- 
posed, but the young writer thought it best to 
expand this idea somewhat, and The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club was the re- 
sult. The work originally appeared in twenty 
monthly numbers, commencing with April, 1836, 
and ending in November, 1837. The first num- 
ber consisted of twenty-six pages of text and 
four etched illustrations. In subsequent issues 
the number of pages was increased and the 
number of illustrations reduced. The order to 
the binder for the binding of Part I was for 400 
copies only, and of each of the first five numbers 
the average sale was only 50 copies. It was the 
introduction of Sam Weller that gave the work 
its impulse toward a wide circulation. The 
sales immediately ran up to 40,000 copies, and 
when Part XII was reached the author was 
rewarded with a check from his publishers for 
;f 500. The clear profit to the publishers during 
the first three years by the sale of numbers only 
is put at ;^ 1 4,000. There are altogether 360 
characters in Pickwick, almost a new one for 
every day in the year; and more than one of 
them can be identified with well-known charac- 
ters with whom the author came in contact in 
his early days. Of the first edition of Pickwick 
not more than a dozen copies are believed to 
exist ; the -author's own copy was sold in 1889 
for ;^50. The original manuscript was not pre- 
served, but some of its sheets are in the hands 
of fortunate collectors. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

Oliver Tkoist was begun before Pickwick was 
finished, and was the author's early contribution 
to Bentley*s Miscellany, a new periodical which 
he had been engaged to edit The illustrations 
were by Cruikshank. Dickens had Pickwick, 
Oliver Tanst, Nicholas Nickleby, and parts of 
The Mudfog Papers, all on the stocks at the 
same time. He had a remarkable power of 
abstraction and concentration, of which this 
instance is related by Mr. Henry Burnett, his 
brother-in-law : 

One night in Doughty Street, Mrs. Charles 
Dickens, my wife and mjrself were sitting round 
the fire, cosily enjoying a chat, when Dickens, 
for some purpose, came suddenly from his study 
into the room. "What, you here I" he ex- 
claimed ; "I'll bring down my work." It was 
his monthly portion of "Oliver Twist" for 
Bentleys. In a few minutes he returned, man- 
uscript in hand, and while he was pleasantly dis- 
coursing he employed himself in carrying to a 
comer of the room a little table, at which he 
seated himself and recommenced his writing. 
We, at his bidding, went on talking our "lit- 
tle nothings;" — he, every now and then (the 
feather of his pen still moving rapidly from side 
to side), put in a cheerful interlude. It was in- 
teresting to watch, upon the sly, the mind and 
the muscles working (or, if you please, play- 
ing) in company, as new thoughts were being 
dropped upon the paper |^^d to note^the 
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working brow, the set of month, with the 
tongue tightly pressed against the closed lips, 
as was his habit. 

Oliver Tktnst was first published in book form 
November 8, i8,')8, in three volumes, post oc- 
tavo, with the twenty-four etchings by Cruik- 
shank, at 25s. Only 528 copies were origin- 
ally subscribed for by the trade. Cruikshank 
claimed credit for the inspiration of the book, 
asserting that Dickens got his ideas for it from 
certain sketches which he found one day hang- 
ing up in the artist's studio ; but this claim was 
stoutly disputed by Mr. Forster. Dickens was 
not satisfied with the royalty he received from 
Oliver Twisty and in time bought the copyright 
from Bentley, Says Mr. Kitton : 

The greater part of the manuscript of " Oliver 
Twist*' is in the Forster Collection at South 
Kensington. It is bound in two volumes, be- 
ginning with the t^lfth chapter, and ending 
with the sixth chapter of the third b«ok. The 
missing fra^ents of the MS. were lost or de- 
stroyed durmg the clearing out of the publish- 
er's warehouse in the absence of Mr. George 
Bentley, and it is owing to an industrious search 
afterwards instituted by him through the papers 
which remained that tne existing portions are 
preserved. A part of this MS. was purchased 
for £jp by Mr. Forster at Sotheby's on July 
23d, 1870. . . . 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

In November, 1837, Dickens contracted to de- 
liver to his publishers the initial number of a 
new story to be completed in twenty monthly 
parts, and Nicholas Nickleby was the result 
We quote again from Mr. Kitton: 

As in "Oliver Twist" the novelist had ex- 
posed the shortcomings of the Poor Law sys- 
tem, so, in the new venture, he determined to 
deliver a vigorous protest against the then pre- 
vail ino; method of conducting cheap boarding 
schools, especially those of Yorkshire, which, 
for the most part, deserved the strongest de- 
nunciations. Of these seminaries Dickens had 
heard terrible accounts during his boyhood at 
Rochester, which made such a lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind that he decided to learn 
as much as possible concerning the accuracy of 
the revelations which had so horrified him. He 
therefore, with this special object in view, paid 
a visit to the locality where schools of the worst 
repute were situated, setting out on his journey 
northwards at the end of January, 1838, and ac- 
companied by Habldt K. Browne (more famil- 
iarly known as ** Phiz"), the versatile artist who 
succeeded Seymour as illustrator of " The Pick- 
wick Papers." Forewarned that the Yorkshire 
schoolmasters might resent a visit from the au- 
thor of "Oliver Twist," he consulted a soli- 
citor-friend who had a Yorkshire connection, 
and between them they concocted '*a pious 
fraud" in the form of letters of introduction, 
having reference to a " supposititious little boy 
who had been left with a widowed mother " anx- 
ious to place him at a school in the neighborhood. 

Dickens went to work upon the story which 
he had in mind on the very day of his return 
home from this visit, and finished it at Broad- 
stairs in September following. Its success on 
publication was immediate and immense, 50,000 
copies of Part I being sold the first day. 

A good copy of the original edition in parts is 
valued at about £^, while a bound copy realizes 
from ;^2 to ;f3. The most amusing fragment 
of the few portions of the original MS. that 
have been preserved is that containing Fanny 
Squeers's letter to Ralph Nickleby (now in the 
possession of a New York collector), which 
Leigh Hunt considered as far surpassing the 
best things of the kind in Smollett 

Some unscrupulous dramatist anticipated the 
conclusion of Nicholas Nichleby^ and Dickens, 
naturally annoyed by this unwarranted liberty, 
changed his intended ending. The story con- 



tains upwards of a hundred speaking characters, 
some of whom were drawn from the life ; Miss 
La Creevy, for example, from a Miss Drum- 
mond, to whom Dickens had once sat for his 
portrait 

ICASTBR HUMPHEKY'S CLOCK, INCLUDING THE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND BARNABY RUDGE. 

The first number of Master Humphrey's Clock 
appeared on April 4, 1840, and nearly 70,000 
copies were sold at once. But the form adopted 
— a sort of serial miscellany of sketches and 
tales — did not suit the public taste exactly, 
and the sales fell off. Master Humphrey and 
his clock had {their originals, the authenticity of 
both of which is vouched for, and the clock was 
exhibited at Newcastle in 1887. 

The Old Curiosity Shop attained an enormous 
circulation, the appearance of Little Nell carry- 
ing the sales up to a hundred thoifsand copies. 
She captured hearts, of poets as well as of the 
people, everywhere, and letters poured in upon 
the novelist about her and her fate from all 
parts of the world. The original MS. is in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Bamaby Rudge was begun in February, 1841. 
Both Bamaby and his raven were drawn from 
life, the bird being an artistic compound of two 
originals, the stuffed body of one of whom after 
death fetched 120 guineas in a London auction 
rooDL The original manuscript of this book b 
among the treasures in the Forster Collection 
in the South Kensington Museum. 

MARTIN CUUZZUCWIT. 

Between the times of the announcement of 
this new story, in November, 1841, and the 
appearance of its first parts, in January, 1843, 
Dickens made his first visit to the United 
States, and published those American Notes 
which so greatly irritated some of his Ameri- 
can readers, and led to some severe strictures 
upon the author. The drift of Martin Chuszle- 
wit was somewhat altered in consequence, so as 
to convey a retort to his critics. The book orig- 
inated with the character of Pecksniff, and may 
be called a crusade against cant in all its odious 
forms. In respect of sales this story was at first 
rather a failure, but when the writing of it was 
finished Dickens told Forster that ** he thought 
it, in a hundred points, immeasurably the best of 
his stories." When, however, it got into book 
form the sales went up rapidly. The illustrated 
title page of the first edition, in its first state, 
contains an error in the misplacing of the £ 
sign after the figures 100 on the way-post, 
which was afterwards corrected, and is only 
to be found in a few of the very earliest 
copies, which are accordingly in great demand 
and fetch high prices. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

This, his sixth great novel, Dickens began at 
the villa of Rosement, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
in June, 1846. The first number — it was is- 
sued in parts -^appeared in October follow- 
ing, and the sale reached 32,000 copies, con- 
siderably exceeding that of Martin Chuztlewit, 
Dickens's whole heart was enlisted in Little 
Paul, and Mr. Kitton says: 

Thackeray, who delighted in the perusal of 
'*Dombey'' as it issued from the press, had 
often been beard to speak of the work in 
terms of the highest praise, and when he 
read of the affecting account of the child's 
demise he seemed electrified at the thought 
that there was one man living who could ex- 



ercise so complete a control over him. Putting 
No. 5 of " Dombey and Son " m his pocket, he 
hastened down to the printing office of Punchy 
and entering the editor's room he dashed it 
on the table with startling vehemence, and 
exclaimed: ''There's no writing against such 
power as this — one has no chancel • Read 
that chapter describing young Paul's death: it 
is unsurpassed — it is stupendous! " Lord Jef- 
frey, absolutely overcome by its pathos, wrote 
to the novelist : " Oh, my dear, dear Dickens I 
What a No. V you have now given us I I have 
so cried and sobbed over it last night, and again 
this morning; and felt my heart purified by 
those tears, and blessed and loved you for 
making me shed them^ and I never can bless 
and love you enough. Since the divine Nelly 
[in "The Old Curiosity Shop"] was found dead 
on her humble couch, beneath the snow and the 
ivy, there has been nothing like the actual dying 
ot that sweet Paul, in the summer sunshine of 
that lofty room. 

Dombey and Son appears to have been pretty 
carefully planned from the outset and the plan 
pretty closely followed. There are autobio- 
graphical touches in the early part, and Mrs. 
Pipchin had her original in a certain Mrs. 
Roylance with whom Dickens had lived when 
a child. The popularity of the book was large, 
and its sales were corresponding, and it brought 
the author much money, nearly 130,000 the first 
year. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

This novel, whkh Mr. Kitton seems inclined 
to rank as Dickens's masterpiece, was begun in 

1849. Mr. Kitton gives an interesting list of the 
seven titles which were at first projected for 
the work, all of which were in turn abandoned 
for the one it bears. In fact, no circumstance b 
more strikingly brought out in thb memoir of 
Dickens's writings, and scarcely one is more in- 
teresting, than the care and pains which Dickens 
took with his proper names and so with the 
titles of his books. His notes are full of mem- 
oranda on these points, and the evolution of the 
name finally decided on out of half or a dozen 
or more approaches to it affords an interesting 
study in the processes of authorship of a man of 
genius. Genius, says Sir William Hamilton, for 
substance, is another name for hard work, and 
Dickens worked hard over his proper names 
and titles. Dickens gathered material for this 
tale in the Eastern Counties, and Mr. Peggotty's 
boat-dwelling b drawn from a real object found 
on the open ** Denes " at Yarmouth, between 
the town and the sea, where the German Ocean 
b in full view. Dickens wrote this book with 
exceptional ease, rapidity, and peace of mind, 
and during hb work upon it the beginning of 
work upon Household Words was his avoca- 
tion. It was published in complete form in 

1850, but its circulation did not touch the 
high-water mark, though its popularity has 
steadily increased as time has gone by, and 
the most competent of critics, such as Mat- 
thew Arnold and Ruskin, have given it their 
highest praise. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

A year of rest elapsed after the completion of 
David Copperjield before Dickens went to work 
on Bleak House, hb next great serial story. The 
writing of thb was begun in hb new house on 
Tavistock Square. No fewer than twelve titles 
were considered before the final choice was made. 
Like Oliver Twist and David Copperfield, Bleak 
House was undertaken as a crusade against what 
was regarded by the author as a public evil of 
the time; in thb case the Cpu^t of Chance|y. 
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The book occupied him all of 1852, and the first 
number appeared in March of that year. But 
the work was over-work, and before the year 
was out the author had almost broken down. 
The twenty parts were completed in September, 
1853, and were accompanied by forty etchings 
by " Phiz." The original MS. and the corrected 
proofs are in the Forster Collection at South 
Kensington. The sale was satisfactory from 
the first, the immediate circulation being half 
as large again as that of Copperfield, A num- 
ber of its points and characters have been iden- 
tified with realities: its "God's Acre" with the 
now long-disused burial ground of St. Mary- 
lo- Strand; "Bleak House'* itself with an es- 
tate near St Albans; "Chesney Wold" with 
a scene near Rockingham; "Lawrence Boy- 
thome" with Walter Savage Landor; and 
"Harold Skimpole" with Leigh Hunt The 
latter delineation "occasioned much offense 
and involved an awkward interpretation," for 
which, and other reasons. Bleak Houu brought 
down on the head of the author many severe 
" denunciations." 

LITTLK DORRIT. 

Very interesting to look over is the note-book 
in which are jotted down the first rough and 
fragmentary memoranda out of which the tale 
of Little Dorrit was constructed; bits like the 
hasty pencU-touches of an artist — the Ihies of a 
striking head here, the outlines of a picturesque 
headland there ; /./;, the home of the Barnacle 
family, the close of old Donit*s life, Clennam's 
reverse of fortune, the river and the ferryman, 
and so forth and so on. The first title to be 
proposed was " Nobody's Fault." The writing 
of the book was b^un at Tavistock House in 
1855, but a "good start" at it was not an 
easy matter. When the author had reached 
the second number he had "half a mind to 
begin again." The point of attack in this ef- 
fort was what Dickens called, in a term which 
has become proverbial, "the Circumlocution 
Office," " a mere name," says Professor Ward, 
"which was a stroke of genius." The pub- 
lication, in regular installments, proceeded all 
through 18561 The visit to the Great St Ber- 
nard was founded upon an actual visit made 
by himself with a party of friends. His la- 
bors were relieved by the beginnings of his 
devotion to private theatricals, which enlivened 
the winter of this year at Tavistock House, 
and it was while busy with the chapters of 
Little Dorrit that Dickens acquired "the old- 
fashioned house in which he had so long desired 
to reskle— Gad's HUl Place." Here in May, 
1857, he wrote "the two little words of three 
letters each"— "the end." In the Marshalsea 
Prison, which occupies a prominent place in Lit- 
tle Dorritf Dickens*s fauher was shut up for a 
time hi the twenties, and here the future novel- 
ist, when only a boy of ten, vbited his unfortu- 
nate parent, receiving impressions of a prison 
and of prison life which his marvelous memory 
of detail made frequent use of in more of his 
books than one. " Bleeding Heart Yard," the 
nest of tenements near Ely Place, Holbom, so 
graphically portrayed as the home of the Plor- 
nish family, has long since been destroyed. Like 
so many of its predecessors Little Dorrit reached 
the public through the form of twenty monthly 
parts in green wrappers, with forty etched illus- 
trations by Habl6t K. Browne. Its first sale was 



good, at least 40,000 copies being taken at 
once of the first part "A tremendous start" 
the author called it Some critics have ques- 
tioned the ability in Little Dorrit, but about four 
months after Dickens's death Bismarck and Jules 
Favre met under the walls of beleaguered Paris. 
As they talked a somber-looking officer was seated 
near by, reading. The soldier was Von Moltke 
and Little Dorrit was the book in his hand. 

A TALE OF TWO CrTIBS. 

During 1858 Household JVords was supplanted 
by All the Year Rounds and the initial number of 
that new journal contained the first chapter of 
Dickens's new story, A Tale of Tuto Cities. The 
story was also issued in monthly parts, each in 
its green cover and with its two illustrations. 
The plan of this book is said to have come to 
the author whUe acting with his children in a 
private representation of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
drama of "The Frozen Deep." There was the 
same characteristic experimenting with various 
titles, until at length, on March nth, he certi- 
fied that he had "got exactly what he wanted." 
Fine impressions of the first edition of this story 
are scarce, and one was recently catalogued at 
twelve guineas. Dickens "hoped" that this 
was the best story he had ever written, and 
many of his critics have given it their highest 
praise. But the belligerent Saturday Review 
made a "severe assault" upon it. It was 
quickly put into dramatic form by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, aided by the author. 

GRKAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Dickens began this story in September, i860, 
and the first part was in print in December 
following. 

In the opening chapter of Great Expectations 
there is an exciting scene among the marshes 
of the chase and recapture of Magwitch, which 
has its parallel at the close in a similar episode 
on the river, where Pip helps the convict to 
escape. As an instance of Dickens's desire for 
accuracy, it is recorded that he hired a steamer 
for the day in order to have a preliminary survey 
of the Thames, to make sure of the actual course 
of a boat in such circumstances as described in 
the fifteenth chapter of the third volume, and to 
discover what possible incidents might arise. 
Several friends, as well as members of his fam- 
ily, accompanied him on this unique excursion, 
and although he seemed to think of nothing but 
their enjovment, his keen observation was ever 
on the aiert, nothing escaping his notice on 
either side of the river. 

The myterious Miss Havisham has found her 
counterpart in the real life of recent times, an 
eccentric friiulein in Hungary having languished 
away after thirty years of romantic retirement 
from the world because of a disappointment in 
love. A good clean copy of the first edition of 
Great Expectations^ notwithstanding the fact that 
it has no illustrations, commands from ;f 7 to ;f 10. 
The three consecutive volumes in their original 
form are very scarce, though the English libraries 
are full of them. Wilkie Collins's copy brought 
£^ y at the auction sale of his library hi 1890. 
Dickens received ;f 1,000 from the United States 
for early proofs of thb story. 

OUR mrruAL friend. 

The first installment of Our Mutual Friend 
was given to the public May ist, 1864, work 
having been begun upon it and the title fixed 
as long as two years before. Some of our 
readers may remember the controversy excited 
over the question whether the use of the word 

mutual " in that connection was correct The 



handbills which Dickens saw during his water- 
side wanderings, relating to the identity of 
bodies found drowned in the river, furnished 
the suggestion for the story. His manuscript 
note-book was full of material for its construc- 
tion. A specimen of these notes is as follows : 

A man and his wife — or dauehter — or niece. 
The man a reprobate and ruffian; the woman 
(or girl) with good in her, and with compunc- 
tions. He believes nothing and defies every- 
thing; yet has suspicions always that she is 
" praying against " his evil schemes, and making 
them go wrong. He is veiy much opposed to 
this, and is always angrily harping on it. " If 
she must pray, why can^t she pray in their favor, 
instead of gomg agamst 'em ? She's always ruin- 
ing me— she always is — and calls that Duty! 
There's a religious person I Calls it Dutv to 
fly in my facet Calls it Duty to go sneaking 
against me I " 

Dickens was very busy with his Public Read- 
ings during his writing of Our Mutual Friend^ 
and his work upon it was labor, progressing 
slowly. In two days after publication of the first 
part the sale had reached 30,000, but there was 
a falling off in the demand for Part II. His 
nerves were much shaken at this time by the 
Staplehurst railway accident, in the ill-fated train 
of which he was a passenger, havuig a most nar- 
row escape from death. Marcus Stone was the 
illustrator of this tale, and the original MS. fur- 
nishes the exception of having found its way to 
America. Dickens presented it to a critic, a Mr. 
Dallas, with whose review of it in the Times he 
was extremely pleased, and from whose posses- 
sion it passed through several hands ; finally into 
those of the late George W. Childs of Philadel- 
phia, for the price of ;f 250. A description of it 
may be found in ScrVmtr*s Monthly for August, 
1874. The South Kensington Museum offered 
Mr. Childs ;f 1,200 for this precious manuscript, 
but the offer was refused, and the MS. is now in 
the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. 

THE MYSTERY OP EDWIN DROOD. 

This was the last work on earth of Charles 
Dickens — on earth, we say, for one does not 
like to think that his incomparable work is 
ended forever. His Farewell Readings took 
place in the first months of 1870, by which time 
this novel was well under way. 

On the morning of June 8th — the eve of 
"that sorrowful day" — he was hi excellent 
spirits, talking to Miss Hogarth about his book, 
at which he was working in the pretty Swiss 
chUetf amongst the trees in his garden at Gad's 
Hill Place, leaving it once about noontime to 
smoke a cigar in the conservatory. It was dur- 
ing dinner that the fatal seizure came. All 
human help was unavailing, and on the evening 
of Thursday, June 9th, he passed peacefully 
away in his 59th year. . . . Shortly before his 
death he was walking with a dear friend, when 
the latter, speakuig of "Edwin Drood," re- 
marked, "Well, you, or we, are approaching 
the mystery." . . . The novelist, who had been, 
and was at the moment, all vivacity, extin- 
guished his gaiety and fell into a long and 
silent reverie, from which he never broke dur- 
ing the remainder of the walk. 

With a strange coincidence and appropriate- 
ness The Mystery of Edwin Drood remains an 
unfinished fragment, its conclusion all a blank. 
Various conjectures have been offered as to the 
author's intentions, and some data exist on 
which to rest them; but nothing can be teld 
with certainty. The mystery of authorship is 
involved with the mystery of death. 

Such in outline are the course and contents 
of Mr. Kitton's book. It ia<^K piece of work 
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well done, and if it shall help to turn the at- 
tention of a new generation of readers away 
from some of the fiction- trash of the time to 
the novels of Charles Dickens we shall be more 
than grateful. 



OOLLEOnOHS OF SHOBT STORIES. 

Some Women's Ways. 

Some fVomen*s Ways is a title that might sug- 
gest cynicism, if from a man*s pen. With the 
author a woman, Mary Angela Dickens, the sug- 
gestion is groundless. Eight kinds of women's 
ways are described in the book, under such head 
lines as "Another Freak," "Out of the Fashion," 
and "Kitty's Victim," stories dealing with little 
special incidents •f love, or sacrifice, or sorrow. 
The plots are just enough out of the common 
run of life to be interesting, and just enough in 
it to be pitifully understandable. [R. F. Fenno 
&Co. |I.2S,] 

Pine Valley. 
Consciously or unconsciously Mr. Lewis B. 
France, the author of this volume of mining- 
camp stories, follows closely the method and 
manner of his predecessor in the same field, 
Bret Harte. They are less novel — well, because 
several other people besides Bret Harte have 
since his day tried their hands at mining-camp 
stories; they are less vivid and — we are glad to 
say — much less sensational and profane; but 
there is a perceptible resemblance. We seem 
to recognize several of the characters as old 
acquaintances. There is the familiar, drink- 
ing desperado with the one soft spot in his 
nature which can be touched by a little child; 
there is the true-hearted wife waiting her en- 
tombment in the stock snow-drift ; there is the 
hardened old character who pledges his veracity 
to a string of lies about the dead drunken boy to 
shed balm on the soul of the Eastern mother, 
etc., etc We have met them all before. But 
Mr. France tells these stories over agaui with a 
certain new touch of his own which reconciles 
us to reading them once more, and that perhaps 
is as near to originality as mining-camp fiction 
can be expected to go nowadays. [Thomas Y. 
Crowell&Co. I1.25.] 

Hell fer Sartain. 

Hell fer Sartain is not the blood-curdling 
prophecy the words imply, but merely the title 
of a collection of ten stories by that pleasing 
writer, John Fox, Jr. The book is of Southern 
mountaineer life, and " Hell fer Sartain " and 
** Kingdom Come " are nothing more or less 
than amazing names for this- world places. Mr. 
Fox is certainly one of the most promising of 
the young Southern writers, and his stories are 
full of interest, strength, and vigor. [Harper & 
Brothers. |i.oo.] 

Saints, Sinners, and Queer People. 

This volume b made up of half a dozen or 
more novelettes and short stories, by a new 
author, evidently a Canadian, Marie Edith Bey- 
non. Her picture, which fronts the title-page, 
shows the face of a bright, attractive woman 
who looks perfectly capable of writing these 
episodes of life, and portraying human nature in 
some of its peculiar aspects. There is variety 
enough to please different tastes, and all the 



stories are readable. [Authors' Publishing As- 
sociation.] 

A Story-Teller's Pack. 

A Story- Teller's Pack is another collection of 
Mr. Stockton's tales which will offer strong at- 
tractions to seekers after fiction for the summer 
holidays. Included in the volume are ten stories 
which without exception, we think, are reprinted 
from periodicals, and among them are several in 
Mr. Stockton's happiest vein. Many a reader 
will be glad to laugh again over '* The Widow's 
Cruise," "Love Before Breakfast," and "My 
Unwillmg Neighbor ; " but the treasure of the 
" pack," in our opinion, is " Captain Eli's Best 
Ear," with its delightful mixture of fun and pa- 
thos. The book is attractively printed on heavy 
paper with wide margins and rough edges, and 
is embellished by a number of sympathetic illus- 
trations. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 11.5a] 



OURBEHT POETET. 



James Clarence Mangan. 
It is a pathetic face that looks from the fron- 
tispiece of this study of James Clarence Mangan, 
written by Miss Louise Imogene Guiney and pre- 
facing a selection of his poems. [Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. I1.50.] The bent head, s^ eyes, and 
sensitive features give at once an impression of 
a wistful, gentle nature, broken by weakness or 
trouble, but lighted by imagination and the wor- 
ship of beauty. Mangan was an opium eater, 
and he must take his place, so Miss Guiney tells 
us, between De Quincey, who struggled success- 
fully against the habit, and Coleridge, who hardly 
struggled at all. Mangan struggled in vain, but 
he made a brave fight, and Miss Guiney does not 
hesitate to say that in the sight of the All- Wise 
he must have approximated to the martyr. He 
was " a recluse, a book-worm, and a leaf in the 
wind," miserable in his life, yet turning to his 
art for comfort. His poems are sometimes er- 
ratic, often exaggerated, but many are effective, 
musical, vivid. The selections from them take 
up the main part of the volume, and certainly 
give a good idea of this talented poet, who wakes 
in us as much pity as admiration. Miss Guiney's 
study is discriminating, although warm, and it 
forms an admirable introduction to the poems 
themselves, showing, as it does, the circum- 
stances out of which they were written. There 
are many from which one would like to quote, 
but one which is both characteristic of his style 
and interesting because of its personal revelation 
is "The Nameless," from which we take the 
following lines: 

Roll on, my song, and to after ages 

Tell how, disdaining all earth can giTe, 

He would have taught men from wisdom's pages 

The way to live. 

And tell how, trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease and wrong. 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song; 

With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning beam. 
Perchance not so deep, but intense and rapid : 
A mountain stream. 

Go on to tell how with eenius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young hope blasted. 
He still, still strove. 

The Torrent and the Night Before. 
There is real feeling and a certain power in 
these modestly printed poems by £. A. Robinson 
[printed by the author], which are preceded by 
I the subjoined dedication : 



This book is dedicated to any man, woman, 
or critic who will cut the edges of it I have 
done the top. 

Mr. Robinson could well have afforded to take 
himself more seriously. He does not belong to 
the order of "little sonnet-men," to employ his 
own language, 

Who fashion, in a shrewd, medianic way. 
Songs without souls, that flicker for a day 
To vanish in irrevocable night. 

There are insight and sympathy and the sense 

of musical expression in his verses. We do not 

have, while reading them, the sensation that we 

are chewing wind — wind with a little tang of 

bitter or of sugar about it We give one extract, 

which fairly represents the quality of the little 

volume : 

ataoo. 

I cannot find my way : there is no star 
In all the shrouded heavens anvwhere ; 
And there is not a whisper in the air 
Of any living voice but one so far 
That I can only hear it as a bar 
Of lost imperial music, played when fair 
And angel fingers wove, and unaware, 
Dead leaves to garlands where no roses are. 

No, there is not a glimmer, nor a call. 

For one that welcomes — welcomes when he fears 

The black and awful chaos of the night : 

Ym through it all — above, beyond it all — 

I know the far-sent message of the jrears, 

I feel the coming glory of the Light ! 

In Titian's Garden. 
The title poem of this. Miss Harriet Prescott 
Spofford's latest, volume of poems [Copeland & 
Day] is too highly colored to give much pleasure, 
but it contains one charming little song, which is 
restful in its simplicity. We cannot resist quot- 
ing it, though it is not characteristic of the volume : 

So death comes to Venice, 

The dty of dreams. 
We know that hearts ache there ; 

They break there, it seems. 

Love bums like the rose there, 

And falls Uke its leaf; 
And balsams and balms there 

Distil out of grief. 

Bear they the dead there. 

Or bear they the bride. 
Splendor floats with them 

Along the dark tide. 

By moonlifht. by moonlight. 

By dawnlight's soft hours, 
When death comes to Venice 

They hide it In flowers. 

A poem on Phillips Brooks is full of feeling. 
"The Knight of Pentecost" contains fine lines, 
such as — 

And high the soft gray flower of dawn was blowing. 

Several of the verses of " When First You 
Went" are beautiful, though it has the same 
fault as "In Titian's Garden," an over-supply 
of sensuous images of color and perfume, and 
too little simplicity. 

Lyrics. 

A tiny duodecimo, square and red-bound; 
187 pages of thick cream-colored paper, most of 
which exhibit four lines of verse in fine print, 
high up in the left-hand comer, the sole relief 
to the conspicuous blankness ; and a numeral at 
the bottom of each page — such is the outward 
expression of this eccentric volume of verse by 
John B. Tabb. [Continental Publishing Co.] Oc- 
casionally the quatrains are doubled ; on half a 
dozen pages or so sonnets vary the regularity of 
monotony ; but take it for all in all there never 
was a book of verse which exhibited so mon- 
strous a quantity of margin to so small a penny- 
worth of print For the quality of the Ijrrics 
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more may be said in praise ; many of them are 
daintily phrased and suggestive to fancy. We 
quote what seems a fair example of them : 

TIMB's LkCACY. 

The night so long to Grief, 
The day to Toy so brief, 
What shall Eternity 
To each, nnaltered, be ? 

"Lyrics,** by the way, is an odd name to 
choose for such very abbreviated fragments of 
thought. 

Poems of Timothy Otis Paine. 

The poems of Timothy Otis Paine [G. P. 

Putnam's Sons] are of that variety which 

speak more for the freshness of heart and 

love of nature of the writer than for his poetic 

gifts. Mr. Paine*s lines are singularly destitute 

of rhythm, with the exception of the rather 

touching hymn, "The Lost Sheep,** which we 

imagine must have been written to fit a tune. 

" The Bat ** is perhaps as characteristic as any 

of Mr. Paine*s poems : 

Thou, little even bird. 
Seen dimly and unheard ; 
Too poor to fire at, 
Thou nothing but a bat ! 
I get a mighty word : — 
Be little seen and heard. 
Oft as at eventide 
I walk the riverside 
I view thee catching flies 
All round about the skies, 
All using up the day. 
And not in any's way. 

When sparrows under hill 
Are chippered out and still. 
And Silence, like a mist. 
Signs to the meadow, *' Hist ! " 

The morality of this is unquestionable; the 
interest is doubtful. 

The Builders. 
There are considerable grace and facility, as 
well as musical instinct, in these poems by the 
Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 11.5a] Rising nowhere to the highest 
poetic utterance, they fall nowhere into bathos 
or discord. Here and there we come upon a 
strong word, upon a noble theme, and often 
upon a sweet and tender thought Of the latter, 
the " Inscription for Katrina*s Tower at Yaddo ** 
is a good example. As a specimen of the former 
we quote two verses from the 

SONG OF A PILGRIM SOUL. 

March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay I 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod — 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 

Something to learn, and something to forget ; 
Hold fast the good, and seek the Mtter yet ; 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim-hope of youth — 
That Creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 

At Twilight. 
The verses in this very small volume [San 
Francisco : H. S. Crocker & Co.] were written, 
we are told by theur author, Edward Maslin 
Hulme, during his undergraduate course at 
Stanford University. He adds that they "aim 
only to express different phases of a certain 
mood,** which mood is retrospective and ama- 
tory. With a good deal of grace in theur con- 
struction, the verses are pretty much like the 
verses of other clever undergraduates, and leave 
about the same impression on the reader. 

In Which Hearts Lead. 
Love, flirtation, kissing, and the eternal girl, 
are the subjects of these light, very light, vers de 
socUti by John Lenord Merrill, Jr. [De Merle 
Co. |i.oa] Their author we should judge to 
be an undergraduate at one of the two great uni- 



versities, and there is a great deal about boat 
races, college societies, '* proms,** dance part- 
ners, etc., all very youthful and very common- 
place. To call such rhyming ** poetry ** would 
be a misnomer, but at least there is no harm in 
the verses, which are lively, jocund, juvenile, 
and sound — many of them — as if they might 
first have done duty in the pages of Life, 



Recessional. 

RUDYARD KiPUNG's CONTRIBtTnON TO THE ViCTORIAN 
JUBILBB. 

From ihg London Times, 

God of our fathers, known of all — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 

l*he Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine andent sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us vet, 
Lest we foiget — lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we looee 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget —lest we forget f 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust. 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 
Few frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord I 

Ambn. 



BOOIS FOB THE TOUITa. 

Walter Gibbs, the Yoang Boss. 
Boys, and girls too, will be glad to get hold of 
seven such good stories as Mr. Edward W. 
Thomson tells in Walter Gibbst the Young Boss, 
While his father lies ill, the " young boss *' under- 
takes to fulfill a contract calling for the draining 
of some meadows owned by a peppery English- 
man who, upon reflecting that he could do the 
work himsdf, is extremely desirous that the 
contract should lapse, since there is a sum of 
115,000 put up as forfeit money. The contract 
Walter finds to be a singularly difficult one to 
push through, but he overcomes obstacles and 
also the peppery Englishman. Forest fires and 
the adventures of some settlers therein make 
the story of " Smoky Days." " Dux " is a title 
coveted by the boys of a Toronto school, three 
of whom are participants in a small tragedy of 
competition and misrepresentation. "Kmg 
Tom " is a fine horse that is drowned through 
the thoughtlessness of his boy driver. There is 
real dramatic power in these stories, which are 
told with a deal of shrewd understanding, humor, 
and honest pathos. [T. Y. Crowell & Co.] 

The Fairies of Fern Dingle. 
Somethmg about the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the insects, the wuid, the rain, and the 
snow Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever tells to the 
children in the form of a story, The Fairies of 
Fern Dingle, in which little Stella meets the 
ground fairy, the tree fairy, the -rain fairy, and 
other sprites who show her the wild creatures, 
the flowers, and the elements at play and at 
I work. It is a pretty introduction to Uie study 



of nature, and might well be one of the first 
books a child reads. [Congregational S. S. & 
Publishing Society. |i.oo.] 

The Qingham Bag. 
The Gingham Bag is a precious family heir- 
loom, belonging to the Potters, which the chil- 
dren get hold of and start on a series of dis- 
astrous adventures, culminating when the bag, 
half destroyed, is foimd to contain an admoni- 
tion from the long- departed original owner 
which compels the Potters to leave their beloved 
farm. In a spirited narrative of life in the New 
England village of seventy or eighty years ago, 
the author, Margaret Sidney, has a chance for 
some witty portrayal of character which is some- 
times forced, but mostly very good indeed. She 
has regard for the feelings of her young readers, 
and restores the farm at last to the Potter fam- 
ily, and all comes out well. [Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co. |i.2S.] 

Sunbeam Stories. 
This pretty book of children's stories, charm- 
ingly illustrated by Dora Wheeler Keith and 
others, has but one objection: one or two of 
the stories seem to us far too sad to be good 
reading for children. It is always a pity to 
thrust the pain of the world on children early, 
especially when that pain overtakes the best 
and most vurtuous. We all laugh a good deal 
at the poetic justice of most children's tales, 
but it b far more wholesome for their growing 
minds that the inexplicable mystery of suffering 
as it comes in real life should be kept out of 
their sight as late as possible. So we advise 
mothers to read Sunbeam Stories aloud to their 
children with judicious skipping. [Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. |i.oo.] 



BEUaiOnS BOOKS. 



Battell Chapel is the house of worship of Yale 
University at New Haven, Conn. Here meet the 
students on Sunday mornings for public wor- 
ship, and to listen to sermons from selected 
preachers of various Christian bodies from all 
parts of the country. A volume of the sermons 
so preached has been published under the title 
of The Culture of Christian Manhood, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Sallmon is the editor. There are sixteen 
sermons, representing Presbyterian, the Congre- 
gationalist, the Reformed, and Methodist pul- 
pits. Among the prominent preachers are the 
Rev. Drs. Cuthbert Hall, McKenzie, Gordon, 
Harris, Van Dyke, Twichell, Herrick, and the 
Methodist Bishop Vincent There is a half-tone 
portrait of each preacher; some of the portraits 
are very good indeed. So as a rule are the 
sermons. Their characteristics are spiritual 
quality, ethical aim, address to the universal 
religious instinct, and freedom from denomina- 
tionalism, controversy, and cant It is pleasant 
to think of the young men of a great university 
coming under the influence of religious teaching 
of so high an order. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
li.Sa] 

Shall We Continue in Sinf is the question 
which is answered by the Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son in a small book, the substance of which b 
made up from addresses delivered in Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1896. [The Baker .& 
Taylor Co.] 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. King's short tract on 
The Baptism of Roger Williams b another vig- 
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orous harping on an old and oft-thrummed string. 
The controversy as to whether baptism and im- 
mersion are synonymous terms has never been 
settled, is not settled by this argument, and 
probably never will be ; and Christians who insbt 
on the letter rather than the spirit will continue 
to array themselves against each other on the 
two sides. As for the voice of the New Testa- 
ment on this point it is this : Neither immersion 
availeth anything nor non-immersion, but a new 
creature. Dr. King's broadside is aimed at a 
Dr. W. H. Whitsitt, of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, who has had the temerity 
to undertake to prove that immersion was not 
introduced among the English Baptists until 
1641, and that the probability is that Roger Wil- 
liams was not immersed. [Providence : Preston 
& Rounds.] 

The Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage having com- 
pleted a first term of service in his new pastorate 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York City, 
signalizes that event by giving to the public a 
volume of the sermons preached to his New 
York congregation on Religianfar Today, They 
number fourteen. Those who are familiar with 
the substance and trend of this brilliant preach- 
er's thought — and who that follows the course 
of current religious discussion is not? — will not 
need to be told what the topics of these sermons 
are, nor how faithfully they reiterate the views 
for which Dr. Savage has made his name to 
stand. The incongruity is that the preacher of 
such sermons should be the pastor of a Church 
of '*the Messiah." We suggest that, in justice 
to the preacher and to his view of the facts of 
history, the organization should change its name 
to the '* Church of the Impostor." [George H. 
Ellis. Ii.oo.] 

We are not aware of any special need for such 
a work as Dr. Alfred Wiedemann's Religion of 
tfu Ancient Egyptians^ or of any points of great 
superiority which it presents over other works 
that might be named in the same field. The 
subject is not particularly new, and there is no 
particularly new information about it Dr. 
Wiedemann, who is professor in the University 
of Bonn, has simply arranged and re- stated the 
facts in his own way, methodically and intelli- 
gibly, following the original texts with nearly 
literal translations. His style \& clear, and nu- 
merous illustrations serve his purpose well. The 
scholarship of the work is of the first class, and 
it sticks to its specific theme without wandering 
off into bypaths. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. I3.75] 



linrOB NOTIOES. 

[Contuiiied from page 955.] 

Kipling. 
The sixth volume of the elegant edition of 
Kipling bears the sub-combination title of Under 
the Deodars; The Story of the Gadsbys ; Wee 
Willie mnkie. Under the Deodars is " the his- 
tory of a failure; " and as it was a woman who 
failed, all other women will want t« know when 
and why and how. We shall not tell them, but 
leave them to find out, sitting with Mrs. Hauks- 
bee and Mrs. Mallowe at tiffin, talking ** chiffons," 
which is the French for mysteries. The Story 
of the Gadsbys differs in form from others of Kip- 
ling's in that it b cast in dialogue form, and there 
is no description, but only conversation between 
the parties, who are of the gay and questionable 



sort Wee Willie Winiie is a lifelike tale of a 
six-year-old, whose real name was Percival Wil- 
liam Williams, whose father was colonel of the 
195th, who was put under military discipline so 
soon as ever he was able to understand it, who 
was a good example of the enfant terrible^ and 
one of whose embarrassing peculiarities was a 
way he had of meeting a stranger, man or woman, 
looking him or her f«U ia the face for a time 
without winking, and then coming out with a 
name of some sort founded upon the stranger's 
personal appearance — a name so pat and to the 
point that it would stick forever afterwards. 
And when the Ule is told, this is the moral of it 
all : that "when young lips have drunk deep of 
the bitter waters of Hate, Suspicion, and Despair, 
all the Love in the world will not wholly take 
away that knowledge; though it may turn dark- 
ened eyes for a while to the light, and teach 
Faith where no Faith was." [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. I2.50.] 

My Ron Home. 

The writer whose pen-name is Rolf Boldre- 
wood departs from his usual method of writing 
novels in My Run Home. He gives the experi- 
ences and observations of one born in Australia 
going for the first time to the ancestral home in 
England. Scenery, customs, politics, country 
life, society and love-making, all have their 
places, but the most distinctive and the strongest 
parts of the story are the accounts of the hunts 
and the races. Those who do not care for the 
exposition of the problems of the British govern- 
ment will enjoy the love episodes and sketches 
of home life. [The Macmillan Co. 11.5a] 

The Story of the Mine. 
In this number of the *' Story of the West 
Series" Mr. Charles Howard Shinn tells the 
story of the great Comstock lode of Nevada, as 
typical of gold and silver mines in America. 
After a brief geological sketch of the country in 
which the lode is situated, the writer relates the 
course of events which led to its discovery by 
placer miners who knew so little of the value of 
their find that they threw away as dross remark- 
ably rich ore. An account of the mad rush 
across the Sierras in 1859-60 and of the found- 
ing of and early life in Virginia City follows. 
The author next shows how ore is prospected 
for, tested, and worked, and describes at length 
dependent industries, viz. : mule trains, the 
stage coaches, and lumber flumes. The almost 
endless litigation over disputed claims, and min- 
ing stocks and their fluctuations, form interesting 
chapters. The terms "bonanza" and '*bor- 
rasca " are defined at length, after which comes 
a full account of "the great bonanza" with 
sketches of the four bonanza "kings." After 
a chapter on the Sutro tunnel and the difficulties 
the inventor encountered in constructing it, the 
author describes the working of a mine, its hoist- 
ing engines, shafts, mills, pumps, ventilation, 
etc The book concludes with a sketch of the 
mining community and the condition of Virginia 
City and the Comstock lode at the present time. 
It is written for the general reader and is not a 
treatise on mining engineering. It shows in 
vivid contrast the lights and shadows of the 
miner's life, the excitement of a bonanza, and 
the gloom of a terrible disaster like the fatal 
fire in Yellow Jacket mine. It is written in an 
interesting and realistic style, b illustrated with 



several half-tones, and should be of interest to 
any reader, especially in the midst of this Klon- 
dyke fever. [D. Appleton ft Co. |i.5a] 

Memoirs of a Little Qirl. 
Mrs. Johnes's book reads like a record of act- 
ual experience. The little maiden of whom she 
writes, with her mischievous propensities, her 
tempers, her tendency toward exaggerations and 
imaginary afflictions, her generous rashness for 
other people and shy timidity about herself, 
strikes us as being like most of the children of 
her age with whom we have had the opportunity 
of dote acquaintance. It is the picture of an 
eariy stage of development painted with a tender 
and amused accuracy by one who has passed 
on toward a riper stage, and finds her foolish 
little self both droll and pathetk in the retro- 
spect. Girls of fifteen win consider this chron- 
icle entertaining as well as their mothers. [The 
Continental Pub. Co. I1.25.] 

Cuba. 

Another book on Cuba, The Real CondiHon ef 
Cuba Today^ is out, the work of Mr. Stephen 
Bonsai, lately attached to the United States 
Legation at Madrid, and a special Cuban cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, It is 
small, concise, and bound in paper covers, but 
there is no mistaking its message. Substantially 
it is in full agreement with the report given by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, with the tenor of 
which our readers have just been made ac- 
quainted. The point of view is much the same; 
the pictures are differently composed, but the 
details and the colors are nearly identical. It is 
a harrowing tale of cruelty and suffering, and 
leads one to cry out again, How long I [Harper 
& Brothers. 60c.] 



A HAHDFUL OF HABPEB'S HOTELS. 

[AU of the fotlowing are published by Harper & Brothers.] 

Leonora of the Yawmitb. 
An impossible hero, an impossible heroine, 
and an impossible plot form the stock in trade 
of Leonora of the Yawmish, and a dull book it 
is; we doubt if many who are not incurable 
fiction- devourers can read it through. Francis 
Dana has some skill at descriptions* and if he 
would devote himself to describing people as 
they are instead of as they never could be, might 
write a mediocre novel. On this book with its 
taint of vulgarity as well as its unreality we can- 
not congratulate him. [^1.25.] 

The Partuit of the House-boat. 

In this sequel to The House-boat on the Styx 
John Kendrick Bangs has said all that there is 
to be told about his favorite *" shades.** He has 
brought Mr. Sherlock Holmes into the work of 
recapturing the boat, and with the help of that 
heroic organizer has saved the interest from 
hopelessly dragging, inasmuch as it is possible 
for even Queen Elizabeth, Hamlet, Cleopatra, 
Dr. Johnson and the other immortals to talk too 
long. Needless to say the story is as conspic- 
uous for humor as its predecessor. [I1.25.] 

The Landlord at Lion's Head. 
As in other instances Mr. Howells takes infin- 
ite pains in this presentation of New England 
character, the flaw in this work being that the 
character is so little worth elaboration or preser- 
vation. The wife of the consumptive and dls- 
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couraged farmeri who has an inherited aptitude 
for ** keeping a tavern *' and utilizes it to build 
up a " boarding business " out of farm products 
and a fine view ; the one son Fate spares to her, 
and out of whom she tries by virtue of a Har- 
vard education to make a gentleman, succeeding 
only so far as to gloss his coarse selfishness 
over with a little social veneer ; the girl he flirts 
with, the girl he jiHs, and the girl he marries ; the 
moony, rustic philosopher ; the undecided artist, 
the boarders male and female — chiefly female — 
all strike us as being more or less accurate rep- 
resentations of familiar types, but they are types 
that we take pains to escape from in real life 
and would fain avoid in fiction. The skunk- 
cabbage is not a soul- inspiring plant, however 
carefully analyzed. [|i. 50 ] 



MAaAZmES AND BEYIEWS. 

The Century. If the editor of the Century 
had foreseen a year ago, or six months ago, the 
interests that would be excited and the activities 
that would be set in motion by the discovery of 
gold in the Klondyke country, he could hardly 
have done better for his readers, or hit the nail 
on the head more surely, than he has in his 
August number with Mr. John Muir's article on 
" The Alaska Trip," which indeed does not take 
the would-be miner to Forty Mile or Sixty Mile, 
or any other of the localities now so famous ; but 
which does take one on the way thither, gives a 
striking picture of the grandeurs and beauties of 
Alaskan scenery, and furnishes an excellent 
introduction to what lies beyond. The pictures, 
however, are not up to the letter- press; nor do 
we think that as a whole the illustrations in this 
number are up to the standard set by this mag- 
azine. The best, perhaps, are those accompany- 
ing Mr. Thomas Dwight Goodell's very readable 
account of his " Journey in Thessaly," another 
most timely paper, Eliza Ruhamah Sddm ore's 
*'Down to Java,*' and the portrait of General 
Schofield, which is fine. Mr. Scudder and Mr. 
Boyesen describe Days in Norway. Mr. Mabie 
has a paper on John Burroughs, Mrs. Pennell 
visits Margate in her views of " London at Play," 
General Horace Porter continues his "Cam- 
paigning with Grant," and there is the usual 
variety of song and story. 

Scribner'8. The illustrations in the August 
number are exceptionally fine and striking, and 
though the number is called " Fktion Number " 
because of the supposed prominence and excel- 
lence of that element in it, it might be distin- 
guished with equal fitness as ^ Pictorial Number." 
Especially effective are the engravings accom- 
panying Mr. Kipling's stirring story of locomo- 
tive No. ".007," Mr. Kenneth Grahame's "Its 
Walls Were of Jasper," Mr. Israel C. Russell's 
*' Impressions of Mount Rainier," and Molly 
Elliott Seawell's '* True Story of Commandant 
Liivre." Four color plates accompany Mar- 
guerite Merington's ''Rustic Calendar." Mr. 
Walter A. Wyckoff begins the account of his 
adventures as a "working man," and highly 
amusing is Mr. Stockton's tale of ** The Buller- 
Podington Compact" 

Harper's. The three leading items in the Au- 
gust number are Mr. Richard Harding Davis's 
graphic narrative of " The Inauguration " of 
President McKinley, with pictures by Gibson 
and Thulstmpy F. Hopkinson Smith's drawings 



and letter- press illustrative of the Hungarian 
Exhibition, and Part X of Poultney Bigelow's 
survey of ** White Man's Africa." Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams continues his report of "The 
Century's Progress in Physics." Fletcher Os- 
good has an interesting account of the campaign 
which the State authorities of Massachusetts are 
waging against the gypsy moth within the limits 
of th^t Commonwealth; and there b a lively 
story of Indian warfare by Frederic Reming- 
ton, illustrated by hhnself. The usual variety 
of fiction and poetry enlivens the intervening 
pages. 

The Atlantic. The peculiar quality and 
flavor which are fast giving the Atlantic a unique 
place among the monthlies are again marked in 
the August number. It is brimfull of reading 
of immediate interest for all minds which care 
for something more than the mere passing en- 
tertainment of a story and something less than 
the heavy discussions of the reviews. The inte- 
rior of the Atlantic is like a salon. Here are 
the brightest minds, in handsome and courtly 
personalities, with good manners, and edifjring 
conversation on important topics. The number 
begins with a forcible plea in behalf of " Ameri- 
can Forests" by the Mr. John Muir who has 
written elsewhere on Alaska, as noted above. 
The gossipy Dr. Birkbeck Hill begins a char- 
acteristic annotated reading of "Some Unpub- 
lished Letters of Dean Swift" Two striking 
companion studies follow, one of '* A Typical 
Kansas Community," by William Allan White, 
the other of an equally "Typical Massachusetts 
Shoe Town," which might be and we guess b 
Brockton, by Alvan F. Sanborn. Three articles 
which closely succeed throw the light of fact or 
fiction upon various aspects of Southern charac- 
ter and life. There are next two thoughtful 
papers on defects in the criticism, the art, and 
the literary work of the time. Of five unsigned 
(editorial?) articles which complete the number 
one takes up the forestry discussion started by 
Mr. Muir and carries it a point further. 



OUB LETTEB BOX. 

Editor of The Literary World. 

Dear Sir: — I read last night with the keen< 
est interest and pleasure in The Literary World 
for the 24th inst the questions and answers 
about Jacob Abbott and his books. My chil- 
dren, now all adults, were brought up on the 
"Franconia Series," "RoUo Books," and all 
the others that were published before or dur- 
ing their childhood, and they all feel under 
obligations, never to be measured, to Jacob 
Abbott For myself, I have read over and 
over again his Young Christian^ said by the 
Rev. Albert Barnes "to be the best book of 
this kmd ever written," The Corner Stone ^ The 
Way to Do Good^ Hoary-head^ and McDonner. 
I read them to this day with great pleasure 
and profit. 

If the questions from your unknown corre- 
spondent, and your answers, shall lead to a 
revival of interest in the works of Mr. Abbott, 
a great service will have been done to the young 
people of the present generation, who, I think, 
are badly off for just such reading matter. 

It may perhaps interest you to know that a 
few years ago, with the consent of the publish- 
ers, and with such members of the Abbott fam- 



ily as I could reach, I prepared a new edition 
of the Rollo Code of Morals^ of which more 
than five thousand copies have been sold in this 
country, and the book has been translated into 
Arabic and Italian, and is about to be trans- 
lated into the Japanese tongue and published 
in Japan. 

I venture to send to you two or three books, 
not for notice in your paper, but simply to show 
how, in other ways, I have made my acknowl- 
edgments to the public of what I owed to the 
memory of Jacob Abbott 

I read also in the same number of your ex- 
cellent paper the article which you have copied 
from The Academy on Mrs. Oliphant I have 
never seen anything written of her so satisfac- 
tory as that article. If I were making a notice 
of Mrs. Oliphant or her books, and especially 
her works of fiction, I should not fail to em- 
phasize the value of The Winard^s Son, which 
is on the whole the best commentary on the 
seventh chapter of Romans which I have ever 
read. 

Begging pardon for my long letter, I am 
Very truly yours, 

B. B. COMEGYS, 
A Reetder of the Literary World. 
Pkikutel^iatJtify 98, iSgj. 

I have had some correspondence with Mr. 
Jacob Abbott, and his letters are placed in my 
copies of his books. 



FOBEiaN NOTES. 



— The original papyrus of the "Sayings of 
Christ," recently discovered in Egypt, has been 
on exhibition at Oxford. 

— The Athenaum for July 3 contains the usual 
review by countries of European literature for 
the year from July, 1896, to July, 1897. The arti- 
cles are signed, and are of substantial value. 

— The Academy says of Mr. Sidney Lee's 
Life of Shakespeare in Vol. LI of the great 
Dictionary of National Biography, that, while 
not likely to prove the last word on the subject, 
"it has every right to be regarded as the defini- 
tive biography of our greatest poet" That is 
indeed high praise. 

— Mr. W. Hale White's Description of the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge AfSS. in the Posses- 
sion of Mr. T, Norton Longman is out from the 
press of Longmans & Co. in a handsome quarto 
of sumptuous paper, clear type, and elegant 
cover. 

— Mr. Eraser Rae b preparing what wUl be 
the first authentic and complete edition of the 
plays of Sheridan, based on the manuscripts 
preserved at Frampton Court. 

— Tolstoi is reported by the London DcUly 
Mail to be at work on a new novel, of which 
the following is an outline : 

The scene opens in a Russian law court, where 
a ^oung woman is tried for theft and found 
gudty. During the trial one of the jury recog- 
nizes her as one whom he had known some years 
before, and whom he had betrayed and then de- 
serted. As the judge pronounces a sentence of 
imprisonment on the unfortunate woman, the 
juiyman feels that he is really the guilty person, 
and determines to make what amends he can. 
He visits the prisoner's cell and tells her of his 
intention, but she repulses him, saying her love 
has turned to hatred. Notwithstanding this, he 
accompanies her into exile in Siberia, sharing 
her hardships, and thus doin|^^nance for his 
own sin. ^ 
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— The Britbh Museum b preparing an exhibi- 
tion of MSS.» etc., illustrative o( the progress of 
the Church of England since the days of St. 
Augustine. 

— Mrs. Meynell has accepted the presidency 
of the Society of Women Journalists for the 
ensuing year. 

— Mr. Temple Scott has edited A Bibliogra- 
phy of the Works of William Morris. It con- 
tains an astonishing number of entries, including 
a large proportion of magazine articles and let- 
ters to newspapers. It is handsomely published 
by George Bell & Son. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mr. Hall Caine's new novel. The Christian^ 
has for its theme the eternal struggle of human 
nature with inherent evil in its effort to rise 
higher. The story opens in the Isle of Man, 
but changes to London. 

— Mr. Charles Howard Shinn's Story of the 
Mine is a good introduction to the scenes and 
life of which Klondyke is now the center. 

— The Century Magazine will offer four prizes 
of $250 each for four successive years to college 
graduates with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
for the best poem, the best essay, and the best 
short story. Full particulars of this stimulating 
offer will be found under the head of " Topics 
of the Time "in the September number. 

— The August number of the Century is a 
"Travel Number." 

— A *' Polychrome Bible *' is announced for 
October, which will attempt to display, by an 
ingenious combination of colors, a summary of 
the results of what is known as "the higher 
criticism." 

— M. F. Mansfield of New York announces 
for immediate publication in this country The 
White Slaves of England hy Robert H. Sherrard. 

— After many years of labor the catalogue of 
Washingtoniana in the Boston Athenaeum has 
been completed. This is said to be the largest 
collection of its kind in the United States. 



— Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce that 
the new edition of What is Worth While, by 
Anna Robertson Brown, completes the 75tn 
thousand of this popular little volume. 

— The New Amsterdam Book Company an- 
nounce the immediate publication, on behalf of 
Hurst & Blackett, London, of Women Novelists 
of Queen Victorians Reign, a book of apprecia- 
tions by Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. Parr, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Charlotte M. Yonge, Adeline Sergeant, 
and Edna Lyall ; also Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson, an historical biography, based on letters 
and other documents in the Morrison collec- 
tion, by John Cordy Jeaffreson, author of The 
Real Lord Byron, in a new and revised edi- 
tion containing additional facts, letters, and 
other material. 



"A Bad Slip." 



The Literary World is one of the most valu- 
able of our exchanges, a credit to Boston and an 
honor to letters. But it made a bad slip in its 
latest issue, that of July 24, in sayins^, apropos 
of Mr. C. K. Bolton's forthcoming •* Hbtory of 
Brookline," that <* Brookline enjoys the distinc- 
tion, unique probably in the United States if not 
in the world, of being an absolutely distinct and 
independent town, stul governed on the old New 
England lines, entirely surrounded, as an island 
is by water, by the municipal territory of the city 
of Boston." The city ot Newton fumbhes a 
pretty important part of the boundary of the 
town of Brookline. — Boston Advertiser, 
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erick Wame & Co. 500. 

Educational. 
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Waysidb CouRTixiPS. By Hamlin Garland. D. Ap- 
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Jason Edwards. By HamUn Gariand. D. Appleton 

& Co. I1.25 

A Spoil op Ophcb. By Hamlin Garland. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. f 1.25 

A Mbmbxr op thb Third Housb. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 

History. 

Roman Lipb in Puny's Tihb By Maorioe PelUion. 
Tr. by Maud Wilkinson. Flood ft Vincent 

A Short History op MBDiiSTAL Eubopb. By Oliver 
J. Thatcher, Ph.D. Flood & Vincent. 

Cabot's DIscxivbby op North Amxrica. By G. E. 
Weare. J. B. Uppincott Co. I3.50 

Mitcellaneoat. 

MONTAIGNB AND OtHBR EsSAYS. ChIBPLY BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL. By Thomas Carlvle. Now First Collected. With 
Foreword by S. R. Crockett J. B. Uppincott Co. I3.00 

Thb Qubst op thb Gilt-Edgbd Girl. By Richard 
da Lyrienne. Bodley Booklets No. a. John Lane. 

CiTiZBN Bird. Scenes from Biid-Ufe in Plain Eng- 
lish for Beginners. By Mabel Osgood Wright and EUiott 
Cones. The Macmillan Co. I1.50 

Canox Cruising and CAMPiNa By Perry D. Fraaer. 
Illustrated. Forest & Stream Pub. Co. |i.oo 

Tbn Noblb Pobms in Engush Litbxaturx. Sugges- 
tions for Clubs. Unity Publishing Co. asc 

Elbvbnth Annual Rbport op thb Commissionbx op 
Labor, 1895-96. Government Printing Office. 

Thb Nbw Systbm op Frbbhand Writing. Semi- 
Vertical Edition. C. C. Curtis. American Book Co. 

Thb Pboplb pox Whom Shakbspbarb Wrotb. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS. 



-THE NEW— 



Mt. Pleasant House 



OPEN ... 
FOR THE 
SEASON 



CONCERTS 



by the Oroheetca, Fdlx Wlntamttx, Conduetor, 
morning and evening. Concert every Sunday 
Bight. 

THE FAMOUS DRIVES 

of the White Mountains are all trlbatary 
to Mount Pleasant. 

BOATS AND CAN0B5 

on the troot pond. 

PLANK WALK5 

to commanding polnti of view, and 

FOREST TRAILS 

to mountain peaka. 

TROUT FISHINQ 

in the Wild Ammonoofne %aA tiibntary 



TENNIS COURTS AND 
BOWLING ALLEYS. 
FINE QOLF COURSE. 
BASE BALL DIAMOND. 
ARCHERY RANGE AND 
CROQUET GROUND. 
PRETTY BICYCLE ROUTES. 

For illuatrated bookleta, ro<Mn piana 
and White Mountain mape, write to 

ANDKBSON A FBICE, 

Mt. Pleasant House, 

Poet and telegraph oflloe in the hoteL 

Through parlor cara from Boitoa 
and New York to Hotel groundk 



Wlttter Hotel— Tke Oi 
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OIOEBO AHD HIS FRIENDS.* 

THE sub-title well describes this work, 
" A study of Roman society in the time 
of Caesar," with the understanding that the 
<* society " is rather that of a political than 
of a domestic nature. 

M. Boissier*s/br/^ seems to be the pleas- 
ant discussion and reasonable solution of 
historical problems. As in his previous 
work, we have a good deal of this here. 
Also some pretty fair estimates of the char- 
acter of several of the men prominent in the 
scenes which led up to the empire ; except 
that Cicero himself is perhaps rated a little 
higher than the facts brought out in such 
portions of his biography as run through 
the work quite warrant. One section of the 
book, not the least in interest, is on the 
relations of Cicero with Julius Caesar; the 
other of his associates most prominently 
presented are Atticus, Caelius, Brutus, and 
Octavius Caesar. 

The writer assumes throughout consider- 
able familiarity on the part of his readers 
with the history of the period. Without 
such knowledge they will find themselves 
somewhat confused about the order and 
even the nature of the facts involved. This 
is so even of events in Cicero's life. The 
translation is distinctly inferior to that of 
the same author's Country of Horace and 
Virgil; the English less elegant and pure, 
though entirely clear and idiomatic. 

To persons who take an interest in the 
last years of the Roman republic, as to 
which M. Boissier says that no history is 
now more readily studied, this work may 
a£Eord a pleasant and vivid presentation of 
the times and the chief actors. 



THE PLAHT WOELD.t 

MR. FRANK VINCENT has succeeded 
in compiling in his Plant World, its 
Romances and Realities^ what cannot fail of 
being an interesting " Reading Book of Bot- 
any," whatever may be said of the real value 
of its contents. The various selections are 
of very uneven merit, judged from the bot- 
anists' point of view; for in some we find 
" Romances " pure and simple, with enough 
of truth to make them misleading, and there- 
fore dangerous to those whose botanical 
knowledge fails to furnish them with the 
proper background for these talcs; while 
in others there is the serious spirit of in- 
quiry, not less cheerful because the facts 



* Cicero and His Friends. By Gaston Boiisier, of the 
French Academy. Translated by A. D. Jones. G. P, 
Putnam's Sons. $i.75> 

tThe Plant World: lu Romances and Realities. By 
Frank Vincent. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents net 



discovered are truthfully set forth in their 
due proportions. 

In the preface the compiler claims orig- 
inality in that this is the only botanioil 
reader which he knows. Though this may 
be technically true, as proved, perhaps, by 
numbered paragraphs and other school- 
room formalities, still there have been 
books before which were similar in spirit, 
if not in specific aim. One need only men- 
tion those of Miss Jane Newell, admirable 
little books claimed to be "for the use of 
mothers with their children," but certainly 
adaptable to the school room, and commend- 
able not only for their interest, but also for 
their soundness and sense. 

The half-tone illustrations add much to 
the value of this book, which, in the hands 
of a bright class under the charge of a care- 
ful teacher, will do something toward induc- 
ing both teacher and pupils to leave this 
book, and "take to the woods" and fields 
as soon and as often and as observantly as 
possible. 

William T. Harris furnishes an introduc- 
tion to the " Home Reading Book Series," 
of which he is editor, and of which this is 
one of the books. In this he points out the 
value of books as compared with individual 
investigation solely, since they both record 
what has been human experience in intel- 
lectual ways, and also suggest new thoughts 
and new problems for investigation. 



THE FBENOH BE70LUTI0N AND 
ENGLISH LITEBATUBE * 

THE substance of this volume was em- 
bodied in lectures given at Cambridge, 
England, and, with revision and additions, 
at Princeton University in connectipn with 
its recent sesqui-centennial celebration. 
The author has "tried to let the mean- 
ings of the French Revolution, as they 
entered into English literature, expound 
themselves." The book treats of (i) the 
precursors of revolution: Cowper, Brown, 
Day, Paine, Crabbe; (2) the theorists of 
revolution: Godwin, Holcroft, Bage, Mary 
Wollstonecraft ; (3) anti-revolution : Edmund 
Burke; (4) the early revolutionary group 
and antagonists : Southey, Coleridge, " The 
Anti-Jacobin" (with a note on Bums); (5) 
recovery and reaction: Wordsworth and 
his Friends; (Q renewed revolutionary ad- 
vance: Moore, Landor, Byron, Shelley. 

Dr. Dowden has produced a book which 
ought to prove stimulating to a large circle 
of readers. He has organized a consider- 
able number of English authors round one 
idea, and thereby shown that the senti- 
ments of the revolution, the idea of per- 
fectibility, the love of humanity, human 
equality and freedom, were not confined 
to France and French literature, but re- 



*The Frendi Revolution and English liteimtnre. By 
Edward Dowden, LL.D., etc. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.25. 
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ceived also adequate expression in Eng- 
lish literature. Dr. Dowden, through his 
long acquaintance with the literature of 
this period, is specially fitted to discuss 
this large question. His apposite quota- 
tions are themselves an exposition, and 
his style has, we venture to think, gained 
in lucidity and reserve. No book, of which 
we know, quite occupies the place which 
Dr. Dowden's clear and compact work is 
well qualified to fill. 

When so much is so well given it is 
tempting to ask for more. The whole life 
of Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832, falls within 
the ample limits of the life of Wordsworth, 
1 770-1 850, and almost exactly coincides 
with the years of Coleridge, 1 772-1 834; 
yet the influence of revolutionary ideas 
upon Scott, or the embodiment of these 
ideas in his works, is not so much as 
named. Dr. Dowden can hardly think 
that Scott is outside the main literary 
currents of the age. In general he ad- 
heres to the historical order, but, in con- 
nection with post-revolution literature, one 
difficulty, which is partly a question of 
chronology, he has not wholly solved. 
The date of Byron's death is 1824, of 
Shelley's 1822, of Coleridge's 1834, and of 
Wordsworth's 1850. While the second two 
poets are regarded as representatives of 
recovery and reaction, the first two are 
said to represent new revolutionary ad- 
vance. It is not easy to gather in what 
the reaction, on the literary side, consists, 
or again in what consists the advance, in 
the matter of ideas, of " Manfred " upon 
the "Excursion." Moreover, although au- 
thors may be classed according to the 
view which they formed of the Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon, the classification may 
obscure their real meaning. History fur- 
nishes proof that men with antagonistic 
political leanings have been really con- 
tending for the same principles. 

But Mr. Dowden's book is hardly to be 
criticised. The reader will put it down 
with a clear idea of what was fermenting 
•under the great events in France, with a 
new light upon the works of Burke, 
Southey, and Moore, and with a consid- 
erable supplement to his view of Words- 
worth. The Messrs. Scribner and the 
printers, the University Press, Cambridge, 
U. S. A., have perceptibly added to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. 



8EVEHTEEHTH OEHTUET STUDIES* 

WHEN a work on literary criticism and 
biography reaches a third edition it 
makes the reviewer pause. The magic of 
no great name has commended this book 
to public notice, since its heroes are Lodge, 
Webster, Rowlands, Captain Dover, Her- 
rick, Crashaw, Cowley, The Matchless Or- 



• Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribotion to the 
History of Engibh Poetry. By Edmund Gofse. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ^1.50. 



inda, Etheredge, and Otway, a cluster of 
modest authors, not one of whom is to the 
general student of English literature much 
more than a name. Mr. Gosse, indeed, de- 
liberately omits Donne, because he "felt 
Donne to be as far beyond the scope of 
his work as Ben Jonson would have been." 
Nor does he seek to catch our interest by 
relating the moving accidents of the Puri- 
tan Revolution and the Restoration, al- 
though these great historical facts form 
the recognized background of his story. 
The marked success of the book is rather 
to be found in a singularly happy accord 
between matter and manner, a delicate 
sense of the scope and limit of the work, 
an absence of desire to make the person- 
ages of his history larger than they are, 
and an instinctive avoidance of anything 
bordering on extravagance of style. The 
work is probably too widely known already 
to require a minute review. One passage 
may, however, be quoted, containing not 
only the author's avowal of his aim, but 
also a pleasing personal reference. " Why," 
he asks at the close of his chapter on Cow- 
ley, "why recall to our attention a writer 
whose verses are now long past all hope 
of revival?" In his reply he says: 

I confess that I find a particular fascination 
in the study of these maimed and broken poeU, 
these well-strung instruments upon whose throb- 
bing strings Destiny has laid the pressure of her 
silencing fingers. The masters of song instill me 
with a sort of awe. I feel embarrassed when I 
write of Milton. But Cowley has surely grown 
humble in the long years of his exUe, and he 
will not exact too much homage from the last 
of his admirers. 

Milton does not form the subject of a 
separate study, yet, by a curious felicity 
of style, the sound of his organ voice is 
occasionally heard, but at such a distance 
as not to overwhelm the flute-like notes 
of the minor poets. (Cf. pp. 154, 156, 197, 
202, 214, 226, 228, and 314. Only three of 
these i:eferences are found under " Milton " 
in the index.) 

In the entire volume there is little which 
one would wish to see changed. As the 
book may be reprinted, however, it may 
be well to notice that "study Protestant- 
ism" (p. 159, 1. 2) should be "sturdy Prot- 
estantism;" the phrase, "no difference or 
slight should be perceived between them" 
(p. 61, 1. I), should have commas after "dif- 
ference" and "slight;" "sympathies ar- 
raign themselves on the side of" (p. 58, 
1. 8) should be "array themselves." In the 
essay on Robert Herrick (p. 147, 1. 25) two 
trifling emendations might be made. Mr. 
Gosse writes that Herrick, " in a charming 
little * Ode to Jesus,' wishes the Saviour to 
be crowned with roses and daffodils, and 
laid in a neat white osier cradle; in 'The 
Present ' he will take a rose to Christ and, 
sticking it in His stomacher, beg for one 
mellifluous kiss." For easy reference and 
in strict accuracy the passage should read : 
"In the charming little *An Ode of the 



Birth of our Saviour' Herrick suggests 
that for the kingly stranger roses and daf- 
fodils and interwoven osiers would be more 
becoming than a homely manger; in *To 
his Saviour, a Child, a Present by a Child' 
he tells a child to take a rose to Christ 
and, sticking it in His stomacher, beg for 
one kiss from His mellifluous lips." In 
explanation of the single kiss Mr. Gosse 
overlooks the dignity attaching to the last 
two lines of the poem: 

Then nerer take a aecood on, 
To spoil the first impression. 

On page 226 the text runs, " From Cowley to 
Darwin all the poets made oratorical effect 
take the place of observation of nature." 
" Darwin," as the context shows, is a mis- 
take, and ought, perhaps, to be " Dryden." 
Only one point disturbs the otherwise 
serene atmosphere of Mr. Gosse's book, 
I. /., the significance which he gives the 
adjective "Puritan" or "Puritanical" (pp. 
6, 48, 106, 146, 162, etc.). Ordinarily a 
writer might without question use the 
word in the sense of " narrow-minded " or 
"bigoted," but Mr. Gosse is dealing with 
the seventeenth century when Puritanism 
was a pronounced aspect of history and 
literature, and he should have given to the 
word something of the magnitude belong- 
ing to the names of Cromwell and MQton. 
By habitually employing the word in its 
narrower sense Mr. Gosse is responsible 
for suggesting to the reader that he is 
prejudiced. Nowadays it is quite within 
the compass of the average literary critic 
to do justice to the grace and music of 
the Royalist poets without slighting the 
reputation of the opposite political party. 
But in fixing attention upon this one tri- 
fling defect and asking it to be withdrawn, 
we feel ourselves to be in the dangerous 
predicament of the scientific Aylmer, of 
the Mosses from an Old Afanse^ who, 
by concentrating his gaze upon the birth- 
mark on the cheek of his wife, Georgiana, 
lost sight of the beauty of her whole face 
and form. 

TTLEB'8 LTTEBABT HI8T0KIE8. 

THE idea underlying and shaping the 
titles of the two works before us is 
slightly different, being in the one case a 
history of literature and in the other a liter- 
ary history; but the purpose is much the 
same in each; and the two together form 
members of an historical series which when 
completed will be a unit, and will cover the 
whole of American history with a consistent 
plan, a progressive method, and a single 
aim ; namely, so to trace the national history 
in its literature as to afford a history of that 
literature at the same time. 

The two volumes of the History of Amer- 
ican Literature During the Colonial Tim^ 
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are not new. They were first published in 
1878, and a review of them may be found in 
our columns for that year, at page 70. The 
first volume of The Literary History of the 
American Revolution^ is new, and now for 
the first time published. It represents a step 
forward in the path which Professor Tyler 
has laid out for his study and for the great 
work of his life ; for we do not hesitate to 
say that when his work is completed, if the 
author lives to complete it, as we devoutly 
hope and trust he will, it will constitute the 
most thorough, thoughtful, painstaking, 
truly critical, and eminently judicial treat- 
ment of its subject in the language; one 
that will occupy the ground against all 
present rivals if not against all future 
comers; and remain a lasting monument 
of the scholarship, the industry, and the 
patriotic devotion of the Professor of 
American History in Cornell University. 
There are and there will be other histories 
of American literature, long and short, bio- 
graphical, critical, illustrative ; but we think 
it hardly possible that the comprehensive 
excellence of this will be duplicated, either 
in its general plan of construction or in the 
fidelity and delicacy of its execution in 
detail. 

Almost twenty years are a long period; 
the generation of 1878 is giving place to the 
generation of 1898; and it may be expedient 
for us to recapitulate the leading features of 
the History of American Literature Dur- 
ing the Colonial Time now appearing in its 
new edition. In these two volumes, then, 
we have not a dictionary or a book of refer- 
ence, not a list of names and a catalogue 
of works; but a history, narrative and de- 
scriptive, philosophical and discriminative, 
a review from the standpoint of the histo- 
rian and the scholar, of such American writ- 
ings produced previous to the Revolution 
as have literary significance or value, and 
bear any relation to the unfolding of the 
American mind and the development of the 
American character. Within these limits 
and for this purpose the work professes to 
be exhaustive. The entire mass of Amer- 
ican writings for the Colonial Period, both 
in private and public libraries, have been 
examined and are included in the survey. 
Says the author: 

I have studied, as I believe, every American 
writer of the Colonial Time, in his extant writ- 
ings ; I have included him in this history or have 
excluded him from it, after fair inspection of his 
claims, and I have given to every writer whom I 
have admitted just so much room as was de- 
manded by my own sense of his relative literary 
importance, and by my own view of the neces- 
sary adjustment of historical proportions in this 
book. 

And again 

I have tried to reproduce my illustrative pas- 
sages precisely as they stand in the original texts, 
exceptmg in three particulars relating to mere 



mechanical form. ... I have thought it no viola- 
tion of the integrity of quotation &r me to spell 



'The Literary History of the American Revolntion. 
1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tykr. Vol. I: 1763-1776. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. #3.00. 



and punctuate any sentence of those times accord- 
ing to present usage, and occasionally to correct 
a palpaole error of the press. 

The bulk of the first volume, after an 
introductory chapter which pictures the 
historical surroundings and conditions of 
the earliest American writers, is divided 
between Virginia and New England, New 
England naturally receiving the larger share 
of attention. In the second volume New 
England continues to be the object of atten- 
tion through five chapters; after which we 
pass to the Middle Colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and then 
to Virginia again and the colonies farther 
to the south ; with a concluding chapter on 
the general literary forces of the Colonial 
Period, among which are found journal- 
ism, the college, and the study of physical 
science. The volume closes with this preg- 
nant sentence : 

The prevailing fact in American life, down to 
the year 1765, was colonial isolation. With that 
year came the immense event that suddenly 
swept nearly all minds in the several colonies 
into the same great current of absorbing thought, 
and that held them there for nearly twenty years. 
From the date of that event we cease to con- 
cern ourselves with an American literature in the 
east or the south, in this colony or that Hence- 
forward American literature flows in one great, 
common stream, and not in petty rills of geo- 

nhical discrimination. Our future studies will 
with the literature of one multitudinous 
people, variegated, indeed^ in personal traits, 
out single in its commanding ideas and in its 
national destinies. 

Such is the point from which Professor 
Tyler takes departure in the new volume 
of his series, the first of the two volumes in 
which The Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is to be comprised. This 
first volume covers the ye^rs immediately 
preparatory to the great conflict, namely, 
from 1763 to 1776. The outward history 
of that conflict it does not propose to give, 
but, '* for the first time in a systematic and 
a fairly complete way," its " inward history ;" 

the history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, its mo- 
tives, its passions, even of its sportive caprices and 
its whims, as these uttered themselves at the time, 
whether consciously or not, in the various writ- 
ings of the two parties of Americans who pro- 
moted or resisted that great movement The 
plan of the author has been to let both parties 
m the controversy — the Whigs and the Tories, 
the Revolutionists and the Lo3ralists — tell their 
own story freely in their own way, and without 
either of them oeing liable, at our nands, to post- 
humous outrage in the shape of partisan imputa- 
tions on their sincerity, their magnanimity, their 
patriotism, or their courage. Moreover, for the 
purpose of historic interpretation, the author 
has recognized the value of the lighter, as well 
as of the graver, forms of literature, and conse- 
auently has here given full room to the lyrical, 
the humorous, and the satirical aspects of our 
Revolutionary record ... its songs, oallads, sar- 
casms, its literary facedx. The entire body of 
American writing, from 1763 to 1783, whether 
serious or mirthful, in prose or in verse, is here 
delineated in its most characteristic examples, 
for the purpose of exhibiting the several stages 
of thought and emotion through which the 
American people passed during the two decades 
of the struggle which resulted in our national 
Independence. ... In this particular history of 
the American Revolntion our heroes are such, 



not merely because they were mighty ministers 
of state, or mighty politicians and law-makers, 
or mighty generals ; our heroes are such, chiefly, 
because they were mere penmen — only essay- 
ists, pamphleteers, sermon writers, song writers, 
tale tellers, or satirists, the study of whose work, 
it is believed, may open to us a view of the more 
or less delicate and elusive, but not less profound 
or less real, forces which made that period so 
great, and still so worthy of being truly under- 
stood by us. . . . Just what this book aims to be, 
then, is a presentation of the soul rather than of 
the body of the American Revolution. . . . 

The prominent landmarks of the field 
under survey in this volume, the figures 
who are treated as the literary personages 
of their time, and around whom and whose 
writings the chapters of the author gather, 
are James Otis and his " Vindication of the 
House of Representatives;" Oxenbridge 
Thacher and " The Sentiments of a British 
American," Stephen Hopkins and "The 
Rights of Colonies," the Stamp Act and 
the discussions to which it gave rise ; Jona- 
than Mayhew and his controversies with 
East Apthorp, and otherwise, on ecclesiast- 
ical themes; Jonathan Carver, Robert 
Rogers, William Stork, and James Adair, 
and their several accounts of travel in the 
new world; Francis Hopkinson, Philip 
Freneau, and Jonathan Trumbull, and their 
beginnings of American verse and essay; 
the Boston Tea Party and its effects on 
colonial pen-and-ink; the con.solidation of 
colonial leadership on the one hand and of 
loyalist resistance on the other as the Day 
of the Declaration drew nigh; the sermon 
writers, the correspondents of the journals, 
and the great host of pamphleteers, named 
or anonymous ; Trumbull and his " McFin- 
gal," Thomas Paine and his <* Common 
Sense," and, finally, Jefferson and the im- 
mortal " Declaration " of which he was the 
author, which Professor Tyler pronounces 
upon the whole 

the most commanding and the most pathetic 
utterance, in any age, in any language, of na- 
tional grievances and of national purposes ; hav- 
ing a Demosthenic momentum of thought, and 
a fervor of emotional appeal such as Tyrtaeus 
might have put into his war-songs. Indeed, the 
Declaration of Independence is a kind of war- 
song; it is a stately and a passionate chant of 
human freedom ; it is a prose lyric of civil and 
military heroism. 

This new installment of Professor Tyler's 
monumental undertaking conforms well to 
the high standard set up in the earlier vol- 
umes. There is the same broad view, the 
same comprehensive grasp, the same judi- 
cial temper, the same consideration for 
proportion and perspective, the same nice 
adjustment of epither, the same careful 
choice of language, the same dignified and 
stately style, the same brightening play of 
kindly feeling and true sympathy that dis- 
tinguished the Literature of the Colonial 
Time; and the general verdict upon this 
addition to the series will be such, we are 
convinced, as to confirm the author's claim 
to a foremost rank among the historians of. 
our country, and to give his work a com- 
manding position in its field. The outward 
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appearance provided for it by its publishers 
is all that could be asked for. 



THE YDTES OF V0BTHEA8TEBH 
AMESIOA* 

MR. CHARLES S. NEWHALL adds 
to his series of books on the plants 
of Northeastern America a very attractive 
volume on the Vines. This book is printed 
and bound with the characteristic clearness 
and good taste of the publishers, Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, and will make a very 
useful addition to the library of every coun- 
try or seaside house. From beginning to 
end the book is relieved of the heaviness 
and dullness of a scientific treatise by well- 
chosen quotations, verse and prose, and 
the absence of technical terms makes it 
available to every one whose eyes are 
open and whose interest in out-of-doors 
is such as to make a knowledge of the 
habits as well as of the names of plants 
desirable. By means of the three keys, or 
** Guides," based on the characters of leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, respectively, one can 
determine the name of any vine during any 
of the three seasons of the year when out- 
of-door objects are most likely to attract 
one's notice. The list of families and gen- 
era among which vines — 

Frail thing*, fair thingt, that creep aad dinb— 

are found furnishes an interesting basis 
for comparison: for instance, in the Crow- 
foot Family there is but on^ genus of 
plants which need support, namely, the 
favorite Gematis ; in the Pea Family there 
are nine genera, in the Rose Family four, 
in the Lily Family but one, in the Fern 
Family one, in the Club-Moss Family one. 
Thus the list includes flowerless as well as 
flowering plants. But for any satisfactory 
comparison one must turn to the species 
rather than to families and genera, for 
there may be erect plants as well as vines 
in a genus. Such diversities as these sug- 
gest a variety of interesting questions, 
which the users of Mr. Newhall's book 
and others may ponder — as to why plants 
apparently closely related should behave 
so very differently, as to the advantages 
which accrue to the individuals, and to the 
species of plants, whose inherited tenden- 
cies and whose developed structures lead 
them into such different habits of life. 

No better idea of the general usefulness 
of the book can be given than by one 
suggestive paragraph: 

For some reason, perhaps because of its 
climbing habit and its inappropriate popular 
name of American Ivy, the Virginia Creeper is 
often feared as somethuig poisonous. It climbs 
a tree trunk somewhat as does the Poison Ivy 
(Rhus radicans, L.), but it is easily distUisuish- 
able and is entirely harmless. One should re- 
member that the Virginia Creeper has five fin- 
ger-like leaflets that are suggestive •f the fact 
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that one's own ^vt fingers can safely handle it; 
while the Poison Ivy has but three. 

Then follows a quotation from Darwin on 
the means by which the Virginia Creeper 
attaches itself to the flat or expanded sur- 
faces which it selects as its supports. 

The book is "fully illustrated from orig- 
inal sketches." One cannot help wishing 
that these "sketches" were a little less 
sketchy and much more life-like, though 
it must be conceded that even such figures 
as these will greatly assist any one who 
seeks to know the name of a vine before 
knowing more. 

Such books as this are a gratifying re- 
lief from the usual sort of "popular 
science." 

m 

DB. OAJOSFS ELEMEVTABT 
MATHEMATI08.* 

IN these days of Chautauqua Reading Cir- 
cles and University Extension there are 
few subjects so abstruse or repellant as not 
to have been popularized down to the level 
of the most omnivorous of seekers after 
general information. The most distin- 
guished of our classicists do not scorn to 
write essays on Homer and Plato, specially 
adapted for readers who do not understand 
Greek. All the sciences are brought out as 
entertaining after-dinner reading in small 
volumes with large type and attractive head- 
lines. Even the difficulties of astronomy 
have been clothed in delightful form by 
Adelaide Procter and Sir Robert Ball, to 
mention two among many. 

Pure mathematics, however, up to the 
present has eluded this simplifying process 
and remains an unknown tongue to the gen- 
eral reader who is not willing to "live labo- 
rious days" for its sake. "No, my dear, 
you will have to write it out," said the old 
Cambridge mathematician. Pott, to his 
young wife, who complained she could not 
understand the book he had lent her when 
she wandered in search of amusement into 
his library; and this applies to a certain 
extent to any mathematical book one may 
pick up even today. It is a surprise, there- 
fore, to find that in A History of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics Prof. Florian Cajori has 
broken fresh ground and written a book on 
mathematics that can be read as fast as a 
newspaper and that has, like a Sunday edi- 
tion, an anecdote or a puzzle on every page. 
The bo<>k though claiming little or no 
knowledge on the part of the reader, shows 
that the author's reading has heen extensive, 
and he has in fact in various places done 
little more than paraphrase the standard 
works on the History of Mathematics from 
which he has drawn his facts. He limits 
himself to elementary mathematics, and 
treats of numbers and number systems, 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, from the 



earliest down to modem times. The book 
is addressed to . his " fellow-teachers," and 
here and there conclusions on pedagogy are 
interpolated. For the rest whole pages are 
taken without alteration from the author's 
earlier book, but we are glad to see that 
the somewhat severe criticisms which this 
volume called forth have been profited by, 
and the greater number of small inaccu- 
racies in spelling — especially of Arabic 
names — which prejudiced one, perhaps un- 
duly, against a book of considerable merit, 
have been eliminated. 

The introduction of foot-notes with ample 
references will be welcomed by the student 
Under " Modem Geometry of the Triangle 
and Cirde" mention should have been 
made, however, of the Educational Times 
and its reprints, in which noany most import- 
ant theorems on the subject have appeared . 
and also of }. }. Milne's Companion to the 
Weekly Problem Papers. In fact, the whc^e 
treatment of geometry in modem times has 
been so curtailed as to be valueless. The 
last thirty pages of the book are headed 
" Geometry and Trigonometry," but of trig- 
onometry proper we find no mention, and 
the merest sketch of recent geometrical 
work could hardly be crowded into such 
limited space. The book, however, contains 
much that is interesting and is eminently 
readable. To the earnest seeker after tmth 
it may even prove a stepping stone to 
higher things. 
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Burope in the Middle Age. 
Proft. O. J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill 
of the University of Chicago are the joint authors 
of this attractive volume of 650 pages, intended 
as a text-book for freshmen or sophomores. 
They have learned the need of such a work, even 
by the side of Prof. G. B. Adams's and Prof. £. 
Emerton's recent volumes, and they seem to 
have supplied this need with skill and adequate 
scholarship. Their twenty-three chapters indode 
especially good treatments of the migration of 
the nations, feudalism, monastidsm, Moham- 
medanism, the civilization of the Middle Age, 
and the Italian Renaissance. The style is well 
adapted to the class-room, being free from rhet- 
oric, dear and flowing. Altogether the book 
marks a great advance in its line. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. |2X>a] 

A Short History of MediaeTal Europe. 

This Short Mediaeval History, by Professor 
Thatcher above named, is abridged from the 
larger work above noticed, for greater conven- 
ience in school use. The book b interesting 
but falls at times into an almost illiterate style. 
No matter how much a book is " abridged," we 
can see no excuse for such sentences as : 

A great change, chief index of which was 
Abeli^ has taken place in the thought of 
Europe. 

And again : 

The bishops were often proud and haughty, 
and lived in great style. Tj^o^ who were rea^ 
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in earnest about their salvation, nnsatisfitd with 
such worldliness, fled from the contamination in 
the Church, and went out to live in the desert 
and find the way to God without the aid of the 
Church and her means of grace ; these were for 
the common Christians. 

Apart from his objectionable English, Mr. 
Thatcher's History ought to make a capital 
advanced school-book, and is well calculated 
to arouse interest, and send the student farther 
afield ; for the best text-book is that which sends 
its reader back to the original sources of his- 
tory to seek for himself. The chapters on feu- 
dalism, monastidsm, and the French cities in 
the days of the communes are particularly in- 
teresting. Mr. Thatcher refers in his chapter 
on feudalism to the little- known fact that up to 
the thirteenth century it is more than probable 
that '* sufficient wealUi enabled any one to pass 
into the ranks of the nobility;" not till the 
thirteenth century was the line sharply drawn 
between the classes by reason of hereditary rank. 
It is strange that the nineteenth century with 
its much-abused plutocracy should be in this 
matter but a reproduction of early mediaeval 
custom. [Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.25.] 

French History. 

James Eugene Farmer, M. A., Master in His- 
tory and English in St. Paul's School, Concord, 
N. H., has carefully written two Essays on 
French History. The first has for its subject 
"The Rise of the Reformation in France, and 
its Relation to Martin Luther; " the second de- 
scribes " the Club of the Jacobins." The writer 
has no especial literary ability, Cut he has been 
painstaking in his researches, and he is a con- 
scientious student [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 



P8T0H0L0GT. 



thinker, mainly along the lines of Mill and 
Alexander Bain; and they exhibit their charac- 
teristic doctrine as it is taught by a younger 
generation. Professor Robertson was also the 
editor of Mind for years ; an early death pre- 
vented here the ripening of his powers. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Each, %\jqo net] 



MnroB vonoES. 

[Condnoed on page 378.] 



Mr. Reuben Post Halleck, who is instructor 
in psychology in a Louisville high school, is the 
author of two volumes on that science which de- 
serve the attention of those who ^would see its 
facts cleverly expounded and happily illustrated. 
Psychology and Psychic Culture covers the whole 
field of the science, physiological as well as in- 
trospective, with a good sense for selection of 
the important points, and an abundance of illus- 
trative instances. [American Book Co. I1.25.] 

The Education of the Central Nervous System 
is a more special treatment of methods of train- 
ing the sensory and motor centers so as to pro- 
duce the most effective result in desirable habits. 
Mr. Halleck illustrates his statements frequently 
from good literature, and one whole chapter tells 
very attractively " how Shakespeare's senses were 
trained." His work is an important contribution 
to the literature of natural education, in which 
things take the first place, not books. [The 
Macmillan Co. |i.oo.] 

Mrs. Caroline A. Foley Rhys Davids, M.A., 
has edited for the University Series two small 
volumes entitled Elements of General Philosophy 
and Elements of Psychology from the notes taken 
by various pupils of the late George Croom 
Robertson, Grote Professor in University Col- 
lege, London. Professor Robertson was ap- 
pointed to this chair largely through the biflu- 
ence of J. S. Mill, in preference to Dr. Martineau. 
These two books, despite the disadvantages of 
their make-up, show that he was a vigorous 



The Land of the Dollar. 

This book has been a long time reaching the 
American public with an American imprint. 
We gave our readers a mouthful of the English 
edition some months ago, the taste of which 
was likely to make some of them ask for more ; 
and here is the whole dish re-cooked and served 
up afresh at a sort of second table. The author, 
G. W. Steevens, b an Englishman, who was sent 
over to this country by the London Daily Mail 
to write letters home about us to that metropol- 
itan journal These are the letters. They make 
the thirty-three chapters of a book of three hun- 
dred and sixteen pages. "New York," "Boston," 
"AStateElecUon," "Niagara," "The Capital 
and the Capitol," " PhUadelphia," "Chicago," 
"A Strike," "Among the Mormons," "The 
Heathen Chmee," and "The Pacific Slope," 
are leading topics, and they indicate the scope 
of Mr. Steevens's journey. The time was last 
autumn, in the midst of the Presidential cam- 
paign. Mr. Steevens avows himself to have 
come as an ignorant but unprejudiced visitor, 
and hb views are sometimes as novel as hb 
comments are often amusing. He was favor- 
ably impressed with our railway life, he says a 
good word for the elevated systems of New 
York, he thought New England a "hard" 
country " to squeeze a living out of," he found 
the Revolutionary War "as much a matter of 
personal right or wrong as it was a hundred 
years ago." He heard Mr. Bryan speak — 
"the very type of a great demagogue." He 
labels the United States " a nation of conuner- 
dal travellers." "In what are called buffet 
cars you eat food cooked by a nigger who 
travels with the train." He gazes with wonder 
at Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Armour. He bought 
whbky at an open bar in Portland, Maine, and 
so tested to hb satbfaction the " workings " of 
the "Mame Law." He studies the New York 
tenement house question, and thinks that " flats " 
" rent high." He liked Boston for its " decent, 
comparatively English air as contrasted with 
New York;" but he calls Trinity Church " the 
Cathedral," and adds " My fondest recollection 
will be of Constitution Avenue." Buffalo he 
likens to Clerkenwell, Chicago "has her lake 
to redeem her," Denver her mountains. " For 
social life" he says: "Except on dynamite 
nights give me Leadville." Mormonbm he 
found "beaten," "quite dead." And Salt 
Lake City, as a city, he thinks "has no peer 
in America, West or East" Mr. Steevens's 
book, like the writings of all intelligent and 
fair-minded foreigners about our country, may 
be read by all of us with hiterest, parts of it 
with pleasure and satisfaction, and parts with 
profit, if we would only take honest criticbm 
to heart and act accordingly. [Dodd, Mead 
& Co.] 



JEAV DTGELOW. 



. Very deliberate in all she did — she waited 
till she was forty-three before she published her 
first acknowledfi;ed book of verse — she did not 
anticipate her death by any details for publica- 
tion about her life. She was old-fashioned in 
most things, even to primness, in her dress, in 
her speech, in her notions — one of which was 
that women should not tell their ages to the 
public of strangers. Born " about '^ such and 
such a year is, therefore, the nearest guess that 
books of biographical reference supply of her. 
These are the reticences which led to a certain 
barrenness of biographical notice at the time of 
her death ; not any failure in admiration for the 
writer of Brothers and a Sermon^ of Divided^ of 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire^ of Gladys 
ami Her Island^ and of all those other songs 
and poems of sea and land and sky, varied m 
their human interest, sometimes dramatic and 
sometimes lyrical, but always brave and clean 
and smiling, with which she delighted her 
readers in tne sixties, winning a place in popu- 
lar favour second only to that of Tennyson. 
Her first series of "Poems" has reached ^ 
now a twenty- third edition. . . . 

Almost Quakerlike some of her likings and 
aversions might be called. She had no sympa- 
thy, for instance, with the war- note which nearly 
every modem poet has awakened. Even Tenny- 
son, for whom she had an intense admiration, 
had no message for her there ; and the younger 
poets, who took Tommv Atkins for their hero, 
could never be hers. In all her manv poems 
not one line, not one word, will be found in 
justification, still less in praise, of war. In Kis- 
met the story of a boy's longing for freedom and 
the sea b given ; and someoody once suggested 
to her that she had helped perhaps to recruit 
the Navy. Thb suggestion meant only horror 
for her, and she gave the verses a careful re- 
reading, intending, if she thought that inter- 
pretation a possible one, to cancel the offending 
stanza, or, if necessary, the whole poem. She 
not only hated evil, she loved to do good. Her 
chariti^ to the poor were unceasing. 

Miss Ingelow^s first volume, A Rhyming 
Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings, appeared 
anonymously in 1850. Then in 1863 came the 
Poems by Jean Ingelow, which never paused till 
fourteen editions had been sold, and which are 
selling, but less resolutely, to thb day. Her 
fame was made in a month. She was set to 
music, she was recited, she was parodied by 
Calverley, and brought out in an illustrated 
idition de luxe. From Boston, not indeed in 
Lincolnshire, but in New England, she had 
hundreds of letters and two newspaper notices 
to tell her that in America, even more quickly 
than in England, she had made her mark on 
contemporary sentiment. James Russell Lowell 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes were her admirers. 
Even Tennyson was generous in hb encomiums. 
Mr. Ruskin, whose prabe has always been pre- 
cious to women, was at her feet So that the 
critic and the casual reader for once agreed 
together in their appreciation. Of thb ouick 
and keen popularity there has been some failure, 
no doubt, in later days. Her Story of Doom, 
and Other Poems, had a welcome only second 
to its predecessor ; but the third series of Poems 
had to make its way among a crowd of new 
competitors. Time, however, will always right 
the slight injustice of reaction ; and even at tnb 
hour there is a sort of remorse of reconsidera- 
tion among tiiose who have left Miss Ingelow's 
poems neglected on their shelves these last ten 
or twenty jears. Their old beauty comes as a 
new surprise. Never hungry for tame, she did 
not mourn over any signs of its decline. She 
did a vast amount of prose- writing in the seven- 
ties— Qf the Skelligs, Fated to be Free, Don 
John, and Sarah de Berenger. Other books of 
hers were : Stories Told to a Child, Studies for 
Stories, and Mopsa the Fairy, She wrote with 
great facility; and she did not alter or poUsh 
much in either prose or verse. . . . 

Very conventional were her surroundings 
when, after her mother's death, she moved from 
Holland Street to Holland VUlas Road, Ken- 
sington. — The Academy. 
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Did the people of New Bagland is their earliest 
age begin to produce a literature? Who can doubt 
it ? With their incesiant activity of brain, with to 
much both of common and of uncommon culture 
among them, with mo many outward occasions to 
stir their deepest passions into the same great cur- 
rents, it would be hard to explain it had they indeed 
produced no literature. Moreover, contrary to what 
is commonly asserted of them, they were not with- 
out a literary class. In as large a proportion to 
the whole population as was then the case in 
the mother country, there were in New England 
many men trained to the use of books, accustomed 
to express themselves fluently by voice and pen, 
and not so immersed in the physical tasks of life as 
to be deprived of the leisure for whatever writing 
they were prompted to undertake. — Prof . Mosas 
CoiT Tylbr : History of Amtrkan LUoraiurt Dmri$tg 
iht Colonial Time. 



PLAHvnra libbabt BUiLDnras. 

WE read that by the joint action of the 
City Council of Lynn, Mass., and of 
the Trustees of the Public Library of that 
flourishing town, steps are to be taken at 
once for the erection of a Public Library 
building to cost not less than 1 175,000, of 
which 1 1 00,000 is provided by the will of the 
late Elizabeth Shute. The lot has been 
selected, and plans are to be invited from 
competing architects. 

It also appears that a second competition 
has been entered upon by the architects in 
furnishing plans for the proposed building 
of the New York Public Library — Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations ; an edifice 
which ought to represent the very utmost 
advance of library construction and adminis- 
tration to date. 

It is greatly to be hoped that in planning 
these two important library buildings the 
unfortunate mistake will be avoided which 
conspicuously has been made in some other 
localities, of planning and erecting a public 
library building from the architect's rather 
than from the librarian's point of view. 
That is what is the matter with some li- 
brary buildings that might be mentioned; 
very magnificent outsides, with very unprac- 
ticad insides; fine and showy architectural 
effects, and awkward and inconvenient ar- 
rangements ; " ornaments " to the city, but 
perplexities and embarrassments to borrow- 
ers of books, and the despair of the library 
staff. Words like these must almost inev- 
itably apply to any library building the 
planning of which begins with the ambi- 
tious designs of an architect, and not with 
the experience and common sense of a 
librarian. 

Until library architecture becomes a spe- 
cialty, as mill architecture is and as church 



architecture ought to be, expert librarians 
should plan great public libraries, and it 
should be left to architects simply to put 
the librarians' specifications into proper 
structural form, and to give that form a 
becoming artistic expression -^ which they, 
of course, alone are competent to do. 

A great public library, like a dwelling 
house, should be planned from within out- 
wardly; first the interior, exactly adjusted 
to the specific needs to be provided for; 
then the exterior, fitted to what it has to 
cover, as a man's suit of clothes should be 
made first to fit him, and after that as be- 
coming as his figure makes possible. The 
outside is the last detail to be thought of. 

When, some time ago, a great public li- 
brary building was to be erected in Chicago, 
Mr. Poole, a prince of librarians, said to the 
architects: "I will plan the interior, and 
you may then design an outside to cover it." 
The result was an edifice in which utility is 
not sacrificed to architectural display, but 
was the first point provided for. 

If the governing board of a great public 
library, having a new building to erect, are 
wise, they will first call together a commis- 
sion of working librarians — acknowledged 
experts — to study the problem and to settle 
the details of its solution. The proposed 
building should grow out of actual needs, 
and be the most perfect possible expression 
of the means of meeting them. These are 
points which only intelligent librarians, like 
Mr. Winsor, Mr. Putnam, Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Dewey, Mr. Fletcher, and others their 
equals in different parts of the countryt 
are competent to determine. When these 
fundamentals have been fixed, it will be time 
enough to call in the architects to dress the 
figure. 

8t. Auguttine't School and the 
Benton Library. 

IT is a long way from such an institution as 
Bryn Mawr College and its Library, one de- 
tail of whose system furnished the last scrap in 
this Waste Basket, to St Augustine's School 
and its Library at Raleigh, N. C, but the step 
is an interesting one to take, and well worth 
while. Has not every ladder a bottom? And 
is not the bottom round as important as the 
top? St Augustine's School at Raleigh may 
be called an industrial colony for colored youth. 
It was planted thirty years ago in the outskirts 
of the city, and ever since has been helping 
with limited resources, but with all its might, 
and with unstinted toil and pains, to work out 
that mighty problem of the education of the 
blacks of the South, which is one of the most 
serious tasks now demanding the attention of 
our common country. It has been pleasant to 
spend a day here with Mr. Hunter and his wife, 
the devoted Northern head of this most prac- 
tical piece of Southern Christian endeavor, and 
to see how much is being done, in how many 
ways, with what restricted means, but with what 



ingenuity, good sense, and real, for the eleva- 
tion of a race. Here, on an estate of somewhat 
over a hundred acres, much of which b now 
covered with flourishing crops of com and cot- 
ton, are grouped the buildings of the " School," 
which is "Farm," "Factory," and "Church" 
quite as much as " School," and in the various 
departments of which, for eight or ten months 
of the year, two hundred and fifty colored 
" boys " and " girls," in age ranging generally 
from eighteen years to twenty-five, are learning 
to read, write, and cipher, to farm, cook, and 
nurse, and, not least, to praise, pray, and 
preach the Gospel. Two well-arranged donni- 
tones provide the conditions of a Christian 
home. A really beautiful stone church, which 
might be a possession of delight to any rural 
New England congregation, opens its doors 
twice daily for the offices of Common Prayer. 
A hospital is not only ministering to actual 
medical and surgical needs, but training prom- 
ising young women as nurses, one by one, to 
go out into the homes of the South, and dis- 
tribute the lessons they here have learned from 
the generous lips and hands of the physicians 
of Raleigh. But that which, for the purposes 
of this present paragraph, interested me most, 
was the unfinished Benson Library, whose wait- 
ing interior ought to be an effective mute appeal 
to men and women of means in the North for 
quick completion. From Richardson's beauti- 
ful Ames Library at North Easton, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Principal Hunter (Amherst), by per- 
sonal visit and hb own studies, got his ideas 
for execution here; with the thank-offerings of 
a benevolent friend the stone walls of a hand- 
some building have been raised; the master 
mason b an old slave, for whom Raleigh has 
always been a home, and whose workmen are the 
willing and ambitious boys of the School; and 
now all that b needed to perfect the Library 
and set it in operation b money to put in 
floor, partitions, ceilings, shelves, apparatus 
for heating and lighting, and a beginning of 
books and magazines and papers. Who can 
estimate the minbtry of such a library, in such 
a situation, resorted to by such a family I There 
b something touching in the spectacle of the 
hard and shriveled hands, released from former 
servitude, guiding the growth of such a plant 
as thb ; a living tree whose leaves shall be for 
the healing of a nation. Who will help on thb 
noble work and speed it to completion? 

A Traveling Industrial School. 
Nothing that I have so far seen has interested 
me more, or seems to me more strikingly illus- 
trative of the new spirit of the awakening South, 
or more suggesdve of promise for her future, 
than the " Traveling Industrial School " whidi 
one of the great railway systems traversing the 
State of North Carolina, namely, the Seaboard 
Air Line, has devised and set in motion for the 
purpose of educating the people — and they are 
largely the colored people — in the best ways of 
doing a multitude of things which relate to do- 
mestic comfort and well-being and to agricul- 
tural thrift, success, and profit The novel en- 
terprise b thus described by Mr. John T. Patrick, 
the Industrial Agent of the line in question, who 
must be the right man in the right place : 

A train of cars is now being fitted up for the 
purpose of vbiting every point on the Seaboard 
Air Line. Lessons will be^ven by experts. 
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who will accompany this train, in canning both 
in tins and ^lass, in the best modes of pickling 
and preserving what can be preserved from the 
farm or garden. Expert batter makers will ex- 
plain the cheapest and best methods for making 
this product and the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery in all cases where such apparatus can 
be utilized. 

We expect to give one day's instruction in 
each town to six men and six women, to be se- 
lected for the purpose from the particular com- 
munity. They will be called special pupils, and, 
after oeing thoroughly instructed, will, in turn, 
^ve general information to- the other residents 
m these particulars. While a specified number 
will be selected for instruction, the train will be 
open to all who desire to visit it and examine 
the methods for themselves, also the machinery 
and other apparatus. The train will form a sort 
of industrial school, and, in addition to oral in- 
struction, pamphlets and other material will be 
issued for the same purpose. 

It is easy to say that such an enterprise as 
this originates in the self-interest of the great 
railway system that projects it, but it means 
much for the well-being of the people to 
whom it is proposed. 

The New South. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and 
one State is not the whole of the South; but 
in the course of the present trip I have crossed 
North Carolina from North to South and from 
East to West, and have visited the four repre- 
sentative towns of Raleigh, Wilmington, Char- 
lotte, and Asheville ; and, speaking as a North- 
em man, born, bred, and busied for a genera- 
tion of years in the fairest sections of New 
England, I am delighted and impressed by what 
I have seen the past two weeks in North Caro- 
lina. I am surprised at the fairness of its terri- 
tory, charmed with the beauty of the scenery in 
its western part, astonished with the survey of 
its vast and varied resources, and am become 
enthusiastic over its fertility, productiveness, and 
promise, and the prospects of its people. North 
Carolina is credited with an area of 52,286 square 
miles, an extreme length of 500 miles, an ex- 
treme breadth of 187, a coast line of 314, a mean 
elevation of 640 feet, a highest elevation (Mount 
Mitchell) of 6,688, a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 59 degrees, an average annual rain- 
fall of about 50 inches, a total water-power of 
3,500,000 horse- power, 3,500 miles of railway, a 
population (1890) of 1,600,000, showing an in- 
crease of 15^ per cent in 10 years, no one dty 
larger than Wilmington (20,000), 23 towns with 
a population of 2,000 or more each; 177 varie- 
ties of minerals, more mica and corundum than 
are mined elsewhere in the Union, gold in 28 
counties, ii2 varieties of native woods, 19 of 
the 23 varieties of oak found in the United 
States, over 1,900 kinds of medicinal plants, 
the palmetto as well as the pine, almost every 
crop grown in the United States except oranges, 
7,000 school houses, a school population of about 
600,000, of which more than one-half is black, 
165 cotton mills, and no cyclones, blizzards, 
"hot winds," locusts, or grasshoppers. It 
would amaze anybody to take a map of the 
State, draw a circle of a hundred miles diam- 
eter around Charlotte as a center (in which, 
however, a corner of South Carolina would be 
included), and then count the more than 200 
cotton mills which that circle contains. These 
scattered mills, each with its group of neat cot- 
tages — the homes of its " help " -^ are a feature 
of the landscape that mean a revolution in the 



distribution of manufactures, and have a lesson 
for the mill-owners of New England, as the 
latter have already begun to learn. The im- 
mense fields of cotton, com, and tobacco, which 
stretch from one border of the State to the 
other, and through which one rides for miles 
and miles, the plain but comfortable cabins of 
the farmers, the well-built business blocks of 
such a city as Asheville, and the really beauti- 
ful streets aild attractive homes of such a city 
as Charlotte, the freshness of even the heated 
air of the lowlands, and the salubrity of the 
higher regions, — all these are the foundations 
of a real present prosperity, and the elements 
of a great future. 

Atheville't Public Library. 

On a quiet side street in the picturesque dty 
of Asheville, a few steps out of a main and 
busy thoroughfare, on a shady lawn hard by a 
church, and commanding a lovely view of a 
river bottom and of fold upon fold of moun- 
tains in the distance, stands a chapel-like look- 
ing buOding, the Asheville Public Library. I 
strolled in the other morning. A pleasant-faced 
lady, the librarian, gray-haired and gowned in 
black, sat at a little table by one of the open 
windows. The four walls of the simple inte- 
rior were lined with open shelves, half-filled 
with books classified in departments as "His- 
tory," "Fiction," "Juveniles," etc. A con- 
siderable collection of law books in the tradi- 
tional sheep occupied one corner. One section 
of shelves was filled with bound volumes of 
monthly magazines and reviews. Unbound 
numbers of the same covered a rack at one 
end of the room. A half-dozen readers were 
ensconced in their chairs here and there, their 
books or papers before them. Others came 
and went with laden hands. " As many some- 
times as fifty a day," said the librarian in an- 
swer to my question as to the use of the 
library, "and rather more in winter than in 
summer." A printed catalogue in pamphlet 
form furnishes a classified finding list. The 
library is not free; readers pay two cents a 
day, less by the month. The library grew out 
of a private reading drde that existed some 
years back; the present modest building was 
erected for it, and the humble beginning is 
the seed of something in the future that will 
be an honor and a benefaction to the growing 
town. By and by Mr. George Vandcrbilt, or 
Colonel Woolsey, or some other public-spirited 
and generous resident, by a well-directed gift 
will set the Asheville Public Library on a 
broad and permanent foundation, where it can 
play an incalculable part along with the Church 
and the School in the educating and elevating 
influences which radiate from this mountain 
capital of Western North Carolina. High up 
yonder the battlemented angles of the Battery 
Park Hotel tower above the little city; away 
to the south, half-hidden by the trees, are to 
be seen the picturesque outlines of the Kenil- 
worth Inn; still further, like the turrets of 
Windsor above its forest, rise the white 
masses of Mr. Vanderbilt*s mansion at Bilt- 
more; but with a finer mission than either of 
these buildings, the Asheville Public Library 
of the future will take its place in the distin- 
guished group, and enter on an extending min- 
istry to the generations to come. 
Asheville, N, C, Augusts^ iSgj. 



»*»The picturesque figure of "Joaquin" 
Miller has again come to the front in the pro- 
cession of adventurers moving toward Klon- 
dyke, and it is safe to say that none of the 
"Argonauts" of 1897 will attract more atten- 
tion than he. With the gray hairs of fifty-five 
years, and the broad-brimmed hat and flowing 
beard which have accented his popular por- 
trait, the Poet of the Sierras has strapped on 
his accoutrements and stepped forth upon the 
long and weary march to the El Dorado of the 
North with the enthusiasm and alacrity of a 
perpetual youth. In the melodiousness of his 
song Mr. Miller is rightly entitled to be called 
the Swinbume of America, and in the swing 
and rhythm of the lines in which he has cele- 
brated the beauty and the romance of the Great 
West has had no superiors and few equals. 
But it is long since his golden pipe has 
sounded, so long that some of us had begun 
to fear that it was silenced forever. We may 
now hope that its music will start again, in- 
spired if not chastened by new experiences, 
and waking new echoes in the many hearts 
that will gladly listen. 



THE MAETIAir • 



THIS novel, Du Maurier*s latest and last, 
goes on two legs, it is true ; but one of 
them, the English one, is long, and the other, 
the French one, is short ; and the result of 
this complexity of literary formation is a 
curious hobble of a style. There is so much 
French in the dialogue that a glossary of 
sixteen pages is needed at the end to ex- 
plain it. For this feature the untutored 
reader should be duly thankful, as it a£Eords 
the key to many allusions, much humor, and 
not a little pathos whose meanings could not 
otherwise be unlocked. 

A greater diversity than this external one 
of language is furnished by the ingredients 
of Ihe story themselves, one of which is the 
pure naturalism of the character and expe- 
riences of the hero, Barty Josselin, and the 
other the pure supernaturalism of his famil- 
iar spirit, Martia, and her guiding and in- 
spiring counsels. These save him from 
suicide, awaken to life the genius which is 
in him, and conduct matters to an issue, 
which, sad though its last aspect be, must 
be called fruition. But the introduction of 
this — at least ingenious — feature gives a 
side of sheer imagination and of the wildest 
improbability to a life history which would 
otherwise seem as real and distinct as a 
photograph, and the result is an artistic in- 
congruity which means weakness to the 
critical sense. 

On the probable sides of the story Du 
Maurier is good, and his good is very good 
indeed. Barty Josselin might be a reality, 
and this book about him a biography. One 
is almost sure, indeed, that there must be 
autobiographical touches in it. It is impos- 
sible to class such a character and such ex- 



•The Martian. By George Du Maurier. With Illustra- 
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periences with works of mere invention. In 
all that is worldly and natural about Barty 
one is irresistibly reminded of Thackeray 
on almost every page. Taking his pen and 
pencil together, Du Maurier came nearer to 
being the Thackeray of his time than any 
artist-author who can be named. His humor, 
his tenderness, his truthfulness, his sincerity, 
the consummate tact of his utter artlessness, 
the simplidty of his manliness, the direct- 
ness of self-revelation, the response of sym- 
pathy which every page enkindles in the 
reader^s mind, the way in which the tale 
tells itself and is not told, — all these and 
other traits mark this book, if there were no 
other from the same hand before it, as the 
work of a master. 

At the same time it is not wholly a pleas- 
ant story nor altogether a wholesome one. 
We should not place it in the hands of young 
people. 

Barty Josselin is the illegitimate son of 
an English nobleman and a French actress 
— she the daughter of poor fisher folk of 
X)ieppe — the two '*the handsomest couple 
in Paris,'* in which gay and moral-less city 
the story b^ns, in the boarding school of 
M. Brossard. Barty is a paragon of physi- 
cal beauty, mental brilliancy, and personal 
charm. The scene changes first to London^ 
and Barty grows to be the wild young man 
about town; then to various points in Bel- 
gium, where trial sobers him; and finally 
returns to England, with Barty matured, 
married, domesticated, and famous as an 
artist and an author. That is all there is of 
the outline ; but the filling in I We could 
give little hint of the latter except by ex- 
tracts which we have not the space for. 

To all who have passed through the 
fevers of youth, whether safely or not, and 
who know from their own hearts or from the 
lives of others something of the sin and suf- 
fering that are in the world, we commend 
this book. It will chasten and edify by 
the recollections it excites, the reflections it 
awakens, and the resolutions it will inspire. 
But those upon whom the spell of innocence 
still rests, who have not yet tasted of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, would better postpone their read- 
ing of it until later. 



WOMAN AHD THE BEPUBLIO.* 

MRS. HELEN KENDRICK JOHN- 
SON has sent forth, so far as we 
know, the first of anti-suffrage books. Of 
magazine articles there are thousands. Al- 
ready the book has found its critics, for 
the subject is so largely personal that it 
naturally excites debate, though the liter- 
ary merit of the volume is conceded. It 
is written with remarkable freedom from 
personal animadversions on suffrage lead- 



• Woman and the Repablk. By Helen Kendrick John- 
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ers, with historic sequence, and with log- 
ical force. 

Just how to set forth a movement is a 
matter of opinion. Mrs. Johnson has 
elected to take the pro suffrage "Decla- 
ration of Sentiments,'^ adopted by the 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1848, as 
the basis for her counter arguments, and 
in so doing she possibly has not given 
weight enough to the changes in their 
base of supplies; while she could have 
shown more strongly than she has done 
that the suffragists have not effected what 
they claim, and that the anti-suffrage party 
has been strengthened through the practical 
mistakes of the "pros," as witnessed es- 
pecially by the history of the school suf- 
frage movement 

Mrs. Johnson has not given much space 
to proving that the exercise of the ballot 
is not a natural right but a political expe- 
dient, because many of the " pros " already 
grant this; but she has done well to de- 
vote many pages to the historic status of 
women, since Mrs. Dietrick and other 
"pros" have labored to prove that woman 
originally held higher rank than in the 
last twenty years. 

To the physiological, biological, and psy- 
chological grounds for anti-suffrage Mrs. 
Johnson scarcely alludes ; a serious loss to 
her work, for on these grounds, however 
unpleasantly frank it may be considered to 
treat them, rests the great, natural weight 
of the anti-suffrage movement; a scientific 
position that is becoming clearer as the 
bi-sexual theory is being demonstrated. 
The "sex" question is indeed treated in 
a special chapter of her book, but rather 
from the political side of voting, jury serv- 
ice, and office holding. It has a sentence 
so indicative of the ground on which 
woman suffrage may be granted, "mak- 
ing the present situation portentous," that 
it should be quoted: 

From the very tender-heartedness of the men 
of our time comes the danger to the women of 
this nation. So far from desiring to hold the 
slightest restriction over the women of the Re- 
public, they may rush into an attempt at abdi- 
cation of a sovereignty that did not originate in 
their will but in their environment, in order to 
prove the sincerity of their desire that woman 
should not even appear to be compelled to obey. 

Mrs. Johnson attaches great importance 
to the argument that a voter should bear 
arms, which a woman cannot do, and there- 
fore woman suffrage is a question of an- 
archy or democracy. She admirably proves 
that education, trade, philanthropy, could 
not suffer if women never voted. Would 
that she had given more instances like 
that of Vassar College and the Willard 
School at Troy to show their independence 
of any suffrage origin. Of course antece- 
dents are always questioned, but if Mrs. 
Johnson would write a second volume, giv- 
ing concrete examples of progress effected 
independent of the suffrage question, she 
would do large service to the Republic. 



As it is, her chapter on " Woman Suffrage 
and the Laws" is excellent in just such 
way; e,g,^ that the passage of the "Mar- 
riedWoman's Property-Rights Bill" in 
1848 was absolutely free from any con- 
nection with suffrage. Judge Fine origi- 
nated it out of regard for the moneyed 
welfare of his wife and daughter. The 
legislative changes for woman's benefit in 
various States are due primarily and chiefly 
to the masculine legal sense of expediency 
and justice, to be exercised in all depart- 
ments of legislation. 

It would be pleasant to note further the 
excellences of this book, but space forbids. 
It is a timely volume, to be widely and 
carefully read, bearing in mind how easily 
it could have become more personal, and 
that any book issued in reply to previous 
publications must answer their charges. 



HOMES'8 niAD .• 



ONE has to read some distance into the 
long introduction to discover what are 
"the four literary bibles;" but gradually 
they come out as Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe ; doubtless because our 
author regards these as the world's greatest 
writers. Herein, as in various other matters, 
appears the play of the compiler's personal 
fancy ; for, while there may be general con- 
sent of all good judges that these are four 
of the ablest writers in all literature, not all 
may agree that they surpass all others. Is 
it self-evident that Dante, for instance, is 
greater than Virgil, or Goethe than any of 
several other profound philosophers? 

The book before us is scholarly, evidenc- 
ing much study and thought, and one in- 
clines to agree with many of its ideas as one 
reads on. There is, however, a great deal 
of the writer's personal fancies to which we 
have just referred. For example, he has the 
love of methodical division into correlative, 
or what rhetoric calls antihetical expres- 
sions: "the eternal vs. the ephemeral in 
writing," which he terms " the grand bifur- 
cation," "orient and Occident," "Achilles in 
the right," and "Achilles in the wrong." 
Such divisions he otherwise denominates 
scissions. 

Working in this somewhat formal if not 
pompous style, when the writer gets down 
to his real purpose or actual subject matter, 
which he aptly calls a commentary, and 
which we may likewise term a paraphrase 
or exegesis of the Iliady he gives us a clear 
and brief sketch of the plot of each book in 
its order — not a translation — and explana- 
tory suggestions bringing out deeper mean- 
ings than a cursory reader of Homer would 
discover. In this special attention is given 
to the moral aspect of the poem, to ques- 



* Homer's Iliad. With Prefatory Sonrcy of the Four 
Literary Bibles. A Commentary. By Denton J. Snider. 
St Louis : Sigma Publishing Co. 
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tions that may arise in connection with the 
eternal principles of ethics. 



MAJOB POWELL'S ETHNOLOaiOAL 
EEPOBT.* 

IT is a question, and the question has been 
considerably discussed, how far the govern- 
ment of the United States should go in the bus- 
iness of book-making and publishing; but taking 
the affirmative of that question for granted, this 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 0/ Eth- 
nology helps to justify that assumption, and is a 
fine example of everything that a great book on 
a great subject by a great government ought to 
be. The subject is the prehistoric life of the 
aborigines of the American Continent ; the form 
is that of an official report of a year's work to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
the author is Major Powell, whose name has 
been associated with this field of research for 
so many years ; and the volume in which it is 
presented is a large unperial octavo, of some 
four hundred and fifty pages, beautifully printed 
on heavy calendered paper, and profusely illus- 
trated with maps and plates, and with woodcuts 
inserted in the text. Of the full-page plates 
there are sixty, and of the smaller illustrations 
upwards of three hundred ; and their execution, 
both in the drawing and the engraving, displays 
a commendable degree of pains, accuracy, and 
artistic skill. These illustrations alone, many 
of which are reproduced from photographs, give 
the work distinction by themselves. 

The first part of the work, extending through 
nearly sixty pages, simply outlines the history, 
the organization, and the operations of the 
bureau ; the second part, constituting really the 
bulk of the volume, consists of the descriptive 
papers prepared by Major Powell's assistants in 
the field, covering a wide range of topics falling 
under the general head of American archaeology. 
The Bureau of Ethnology was created by gov- 
ernment in 1879 for the purpose of prosecuting 
scientific research into the characteristics, the 
social and civic customs and usages, and the 
domestic lives of the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica, by means of the thorough study of such 
existing remains of that life as are to be found. 
The operations during the fiscal year covered in 
this report included archaeological investigation 
and field study by a force of trained and expe- 
rienced collaborators, to each of whom was 
assigned a special and definite duty. One took 
the shell deposits of the lower Potomac and 
the Chesapeake Bay; another sundry historic 
village sites; another certain ancient quarries; 
another the curious geometric earthworks in 
Ohio; another the pits and trenches of mines 
in the Indian Territory; and so on. The result 
of it all forms the substance of this engaging 
volume. 

The principal divisions under which the infor- 
mation is displayed are as follows : Mr. William 
Henry Hohnes describes the prehistoric textile 
art of the Eastern States ; Mr. Gerard Fowke the 
interesting relics of the Stone Age ; Mr. Cosmos 
MindelefE the striking remains which are found 
in Verde Valley, Arizona ; Mr. J. Owen Dorsey 



*Thirteenth Annuad Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
to the Secretary of the Smithsoaiaa Institution, 1891-93. 
By J. W. Powell, Director. Washington : Govemment 
Printing OfBce. 



the ancient dwellings, furniture, and implements 
in use among the Omaha and Ponka tribes of 
Nebraska. The striking and famous Casa 
Grande Ruin near the Gila River in Southern 
Arizona, "perhaps the best known specimen of 
aboriginal architecture in the United States," is 
described at length by Mr. Cosmos Mindele£f. 
And the whole of the concluding fourth of the 
book, more than a hundred pages, is assigned to 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing for an exhaustive 
outline of the creation myths of the Zuni tribe of 
Indians of New Mexico, the most archaic of the 
Pueblo peoples, of whom the author made a 
thorough study between 1879 ^^^ i^i» A copi- 
ous index completes the volume. 

The interesting Casa Grande Ruin is now a 
national reservation; steps have been taken by 
order of Congress for its careful preservation, 
and a custodian is in charge. 

We should despair of giving in this brief arti- 
cle any adequate idea of the mass and variety of 
information contained in the volume before us, 
but we may properly make a few suggestive ex- 
tracts, which will put the reader on the track of 
its leading lines of investigation : 

On assembling the stone art products from 
the mounds, those picked up on the surface and 
those obtained dir^y from the Indians, it was 
found that all are essentially alike. It is true 
that sometimes all of the objects found in a sin- 
gle mound are of superior design and excellent 
finish, and indeed the relics found in the burial 
mounds are, on the average, finer than those 
found on the surface ; but in most of the mounds 
articles of ordinary and even decidedly inferior 
workmanship are not uncommon. 

The body of material with which Mr. Fowke 
had to deaJ, and on which his descriptions are 
directly based, was quite rich. Thus tne group- 
ing of the grooved stone axes is found on more 
than 200 specimens; the descriptions of celts 
rest on over 6,000 polished and 400 chipped 
specimens, or more than 1,000 in all. Of even 
so rare a class of relics as the hematite celt 
there are nearly a score of specimens; of the 
bulky and elaborate implements known as spuds 
there are 10 good examples, and of the beau^ 
tifuUy finished articles commonly designated 
plummets 26 are described ; while of the labori- 
ously carved wheel-shaped gaming articles known 
as discoidal stones there were no fewer than 800 
in the collection. . . . Two hundred and fifty of 
the specimens are illustrated by careful draw- 
ines. . . . 

The ruined villages, lodges, and irrigating 
works which remain as the sole record of the 
prehistoric population of Verde Valley ... in- 
dicate not only the style. of architecture, but, in 
many cases, tne purposes and customs of the 
builaers. . . . The pnndpal villages were built of 
stones, sometimes rude, sometimes roueh-dressed. 
They were usually great clusters of nouses, or 
of rooms united in a single structure. They 
were often located without regard to defense; 
but they were placed on or near broad stretches 
of tillable bottom land. The remains of irrigation 
works indicate that the artificial control of the 
waters was extensive and successful. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of the patient, thorough, and truly scientific 
research the results of which are laid before the 
public in these richly stored pages, and it is 
a satisfaction to reflect that while politicians 
at Washington are contending for private inter- 
ests at the expense of the country, such an 
honest, useful, and faithful work as that of the 
Bureau of Ethnology is going quietly forward 
and making substantial additions to the sum of 
our knowledge respecting the early tenants of 
our goodly heritage. 

The circumstance may raise a question in 
some minds that a report dated July, 1892, 



should not reach the public before 1897, but 
government wheels oftentimes move slowly, and 
the publication of a work like this, with so 
much accompanying illustrative matter, of course 
requires time. Five years, however, seems an 
over-liberal allowance. 



GBATZ OOLLEGE. 



THE appearance of a first volume of the 
Publications of Gratu College calls attention 
to an institution in the City of Philadelphia 
which has an interesting history and deserves 
to be noted as one of the signs of the times. 
Mr. Hyman Gratz, the founder of the coU^e, was 
bom in the City of Brotherly Love on the 23d 
of September, 1776. His father was a Silesian. 
He and his brother Simon were partners in a 
wholesale grocery business carried on in the 
building on the southwest comer of Seventh 
and Market Streets, Philadelphia, h& which 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. They fitted out vessels for the export 
and import trade, sent goods to the then Wild 
West in " Conestoga wagons," did a large busi- 
ness, and made money. In 1837 Mr. Hyman 
Gratz became president of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on lives and Granting 
Annuities, a corporation of which he had been 
for some time director, and whose bu^ess had 
increased to an enormous extent In 1857 he 
died. 

Mr. Gratz was a Hebrew. For many years 
he was a director of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, treasurer of the Kaal Kadosh 
Mickv^ Israel, a congregation of Portuguese 
and Spanish Jews, and a member of the Board 
of the American Jewish Publication Society. 
He was deeply attached to his religion, and in 
his home its tenets were faithfully observed and 
its rites scrupulously practiced. He had a com- 
manding presence and the manners of a court- 
eous gentleman. He was at one time one of 
the owners of the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
and was one of the original members of the 
Philadelphia Club. At his ever-hospitable table 
he presided with grace and dignity, *< always 
leading the blessings on the Sabbath,'' and 
reading the service on the first two nights of 
the Passover. It is related of him that ht never 
left his office without tiurnmg and saying to his 
clerks : " Good day, gentlemen." 

Well, to make a long story short, some time 
after Mr. Gratz's death it became known that 
by the fallmg in of a trust estate a considerable 
sum of money had become vested in the con- 
gregation of the Kaal Kadosh Mickv^ Israel 
for the establishment and support of a coU^^ 
for the education of Jews living in the dty and 
county of Philadelphia. The congregation took 
possession of its property in 1893, and immedi- 
ately organized for the due execution of its 
trust 

And so Gratz College came into being. 

Its object is the dissemination of the knowl- 
edge of the Jewish language, literature, religion, 
and history, by means of a library, lectures, and 
class instruction, with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. 

Arrangements were made at an early day for 
a series of lectures by Dr. Morals on " Jewish 
Literature," by Dr. Jastrow on ''The History 
and Future Text of the Talmud," by Professor 
Hanpt of Johns Hopkins on « The Site of Para- 
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dise and the Babylonian Nimrod Epic," by Dr. 
Friedenwald of Baltimore on "Jewish Physi- 
cians and the Contributions of Jews to the Sci- 
ence of Medicine,** by Dr. Kohler of New York 
on " The Psalms as Prayers,** by Dr. Cohen on 
"The Hygienic Laws of the Jews,** by Dr. 
Adler on "The Jewish Calendar,'* by Dr. 
Shechter of Cambridge University, England, 
on " Rabbinic Theology,** and by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs on '*The Philosophy of Jewish History.** 
It was also determined to publish a "Report 
of the College,** and of the lectures, and to 
make a "pedagogical collection ** consisting of 
school books from Hebrew primers up to Bibli- 
cal histories. 

And so this first volume of the Puhluations 
of GratM College came into being, with its por- 
trait of the George Peabody-looking face and 
figure of the good Mr. Gratz for a frontispiece, 
and with the facts of his personal history, the 
creation of the college trust, the organization 
of the institution, the beginnings of its library, 
the synopses of thirteen of its lectures, and the 
full text of four of them for reading matter. 

For all of which we return our thanks to Mr. 
D. Sulzberger, Custodian of the Gratz College 
Library, 336 North Third Street, Philadelphia. 



HINOB V0TI0E8. 

[Continoed from page 373.] 

Ainericmn Hittoiy. 
The End of Colonization, 1492-1689, forms 
the first volume of a series of American History 
Told by Contemporaries t edited by Prof. Albert 
B. Hart of Harvard College. The attempt to 
tell history by such selections b too much like 
the old method of studying literature by " gems " 
culled from it to be worthy even of " schools,** 
for which the volume was compiled, though 
"libraries and scholars** will find its closely- 
packed pages convenient for reference. The 
editing is carefully done, the extracts are ad- 
murable, the copies exact; but it is a pity that 
so much research and discrimination should 
have crowded so long a period into such small 
space. Many pages are given to the Norse, 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch discover- 
ies, while the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson has but 
four pages, and the Germans in Pennsylvania 
have but three ; yet both events, though not as 
racily recorded as the discoveries, are less well 
known, and foreshadow the growth of liberal 
thought and the difficulties arising from a het- 
erogeneous population. Mr. Hart's own chap- 
ters on "The Sources** and "Use of Sources*' 
are terse and practical, advice in itself worth all 
the combined selections. [The Macmillan Co. 
>2.oa] 

The Story of the Birds. 

The new series of " Appleton*8 Home Reading 
Books,** edited by Professor Harris, starts off 
with Tke Story of the Birds, by James Newton 
Barkett It is a popular scientific treatise designed 
to stimulate the reader to habits of observation 
by giving a summary of facts after methods 
known to modem ornithologists, in the words 
of the author, "to provoke interest** An idea 
can be obtained of the method from the titles of 
some of the chapters : " How did the birds first 
fly, perhaps ? " " The meaning of music among 
birds,** "Why do the birds build so? ** "The 
way of the birds in the air.*' It is claimed that 



an imperfect hjrpothesis is better than none at 
all. It b a suggestive work, and the fine cuts 
are of the kind that truly illustrate. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co.] 

Educational Scienct. 

The " International Education Series,** unlike 
some other series in many volumes, improves 
rather than degenerates as it goes on. Certainly, 
the three volumes before us are as interesting 
and important in their different fields as any of 
their predecessors. Prof. W. J. Eckoff has 
translated, with an introduction, notes, and 
commentary, Herbarfs A B C of Sense-Percep- 
tion, with several minor works relating to the 
method of PestalozzL Herbart is a name to 
conjure with in the educational world today, and 
this excellent volume will make his main prin- 
ciples easily know. Mr. James L. Hughes*8 
volume FroebePs Educational Laws for All 
Teachers is an exposition, not a translation. 
Mr. Hughes, who is an inspector of schools in 
Toronto, has admirably presented Froebel's fun- 
damental ideas, with numerous quotations from 
this master, whose work was by no means con- 
fined to the kindergarten. Prof. Joseph Bald- 
win*s School Management and School Methods 
covers briefly the whole field of " pupil improve- 
ment," through better educational conditions and 
facilities, educative government, class manage- 
ment and work, better school and college organ- 
ization and correlation, and efficient methods of 
teaching. It is the manifest product of insight 
and experience. [D. Appleton & Co. Each, 

The Power of Thought. 

This volume, by Mr. John Douglas Sterrett, 
a Virginia gentleman, is one of the freshest and 
most striking volumes on psychology that we 
have met for a long time. [Charles Scribner*s 
Sons. I1.75.] Its independent tone is, how- 
ever, in full harmony with views which are those 
of the latest students — his main doctrine being 
that thought is an active force, and the source 
of all actiov as well as of all knowledge. He is, 
philosophically, a dualist, and he has stated the 
"soul theory*' in accordance with his concep- 
tion of the power of thought The vigor of Mr. 
Sterrett's style may be seen from this closing 
paragraph : 

There is pluck and determination in an idea. 
It is bom to rule. It asserts undivided sway 
over the empu-e of volition and morals. It 
forges its way to performance with a tenacity 
of purpose almost ferocious. It is ubiquitous. 
It IS a pervading presence. It has stood every 
pressure from the beginning. It informs and 
empowers everything from the minutest atoms 
to the "mills of the gods.*' It is a law for a 
universe of entities. It is our personal and 
voluntaiT competencv. It is salted with the 
salt of aU our possibilities. It shapes our ends. 
It has charge of all our humanities. It spans 
the confines of time, space, and eternity. It is 
irrepressible and cannot be ruled out It has 
come to stay. 

Canoe Cruising and Camping. 

Glad should we be if Mr. Perry D. Frazer*s 
little pictured book with the above title meant, 
and were likely to minister to, a reaction setting 
in from the bicycle craze, and a return by at 
least some lovers of out-of-door summer sports 
to a pastime which is one of the most whole- 
some and enjoyable, and which a few years ago 
bid fan: to become extremely popular. Canoe- 
ing, with its accompaniment of camping, fur- 



nishes a sensible, economical, and every way 
wholesome form of recreation, and this book, 
with its nine chapters and sixteen illustrations, 
is a fairly complete and altogether serviceable 
directory amd handbook for any person, man or 
woman, who is disposed to follow in Mr. Frazer*s 
wake. Particulars of the cost of canoes and 
outfits would not have been amiss. The camera 
is included with the rifle and the rod as a need- 
ful part of the canoeist*s equipment, and the 
novice at the paddle can learn all that a book 
can teach him about the fine art of using it and 
its accessories, from these less than a hundred 
pages. [Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
$1.00.] 

A Woman's Part in a Revolution. 
It will be remembered that an American, John 
Hays Hammond, was prominently connected 
with the revolt of the Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, something more than a year 
ago, and that considerable apprehension was 
felt here for a time about the consequences to 
himself of his part in the proceedings of the 
events immediately following the Jameson raid 
— the uprising in Johannesburg, and the sub- 
sequent trial of the Uitlander leaders. We have 
here Mrs. Hammond's own account, based 
mainly on the diary kept by her during the rev- 
olution, and issued under the title, A fVbman*s 
Part in a Revolution. Beyond giving some of 
the motives which actuated the Uitlanders, dis- 
claiming their responsibility for the raid, and 
detailing the trial under which the leaders lan- 
guished, the book b scarcely a contribution to 
history. It is really the story of a desperate 
wife exerting all her strength to save her hus- 
band ; and as such it must necessarily hold one*s 
sympathy and attention. It is modestly written, 
and graphically, and contains some curious 
revelations of Boer character. [Longmans, 
Green & Co.] 



A H AHDFUL OF LDPPIHOOTTS HOVELS. 

[AU of the following are published by the 
J. B. Lipplnoott Co.] 



A Triumph of Destiny. 
Sillier novels than the one before us may 
have been published this year, but we have 
been fortunate in not having them brought be- 
fore our attention. Certainly this tale, by Julia 
Helen Tuells, Jr., has as many absurd situations 
as could well be included under the covers of 
one novel The hero, Phenix Loraine, is the 
conventional schoolgbrrs idol. He had a face 
which was ** pale and aristocratic ; ** hands which 
were " white and beautiful,*' such hands as might 
"bend a woman to his will without breaking 
her; ** his eyes were '* luminous,** and he spoke 
with "fluent knowledge.** But after one year 
of matrimony with him Helen Wentworth dis- 
covered that neither his aristocratic pallor, nor 
his white and beautiful hands, nor even his 
"fluent knowledge,'* were altogether satisfac- 
tory to live with. According to modem novels 
or manners the heroine did not bear with her 
disappointment in her husband long, and left 
him to seek fresher experiences and develop 
more fully her own nature. Her next a£Fair 
was with a child of nature — a kind of a cow- 
boy. Fortunately death removed him before he 
lost his "halo,** and eventually she returned to 
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a platonic friendship with Phenix Loraine. The 
book is full of folse ideals and crude ideas. It 
is written in abominable English and it is utterly 
worthless from every point of view. [$i.oo.] 

Qolden Autumn. 
Mrs. Alexander's stories have always a mild 
charm about them which makes them welcome 
to a large circle of readers, among whom we 
rank ourselves. Since Tfu Wooing G*i she has 
written nothing really excellent, but all her nov- 
els deal with pleasant people and end well, 
which b always agreeable. Golden Autumn is 
one of the best of her later novels. The hero- 
ine is attractive; Riversdale is a good fellow 
and Captain Rivers is tolerable ; the old aunt is 
one of those good- hearted vulgarians, like Mag- 
gie's rich patroness in The Wooing 0% whom 
Mrs. Alexander excels in depicting; and the 
plot of the story is a serviceable peg on which 
to hang the characters. What more than a fair 
plot and well- drawn characters can the novel- 
devourer demand ? — and it is to him we recom- 
mend the book and not to the lovers of art 
for arfs sake. [$1.25.] 

A Marital LiabUity. 
It may be a " liability," it certainly cannot be 
classed as a duty, that a man shall go to the 
penitentiary and serve out a ten years' sentence 
in order to screen a wife whom he does not 
love from the consequences of forgery. But 
this is exactly what Murray Van Vorst, the hero 
of Miss K P. Train's novel, does. Like many 
uncalled-for self-sacrifices it has no particular 
sequence of reward, but we leave the objection- 
able wife in articulo mortis with the facts pretty 
well explained, and a most desirable parti ready 
to take her place as soon as (or sooner than) 
etiquette permits. So compensation, though 
late, is not altogether denied to the victim of 
marital liability, and the reader is in part con- 
soled. [75&] 

The Coining of Chloe. 
This novel is compounded after the well- 
known recipe of *'The Duchess." Take equal 
parts of mild villainy and milder virtue, infuse 
a dash of Irish blood, pepper thickly with 
"chaff" and slang, flavor with an adorable 
heroine more or less belonging to the aristoc- 
racy, with the longest of eyelashes, the sharpest 
of tongues, and the fairest of complexions, who 
flirts for flirting's sake, teases for teasing's sake, 
and all the time is as pure at heart as a moun- 
tain tarn and as leal and true as Jeanie Deans ; 
add one drop of the tincture of suspense, and 
pounds of sugar- oMove, and turn the whole out 
in perfect form to cool at leisure. All of us are 
more or less familiar with this dish, and at each 
fresh presentation the aspect and flavor of it 
are so exactly the same as to speak volumes in 
praise of the skill and precision of its fabri- 
cator. [>i.25.] 

Doctor Luttrell't First Patient. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey's stories always are so 
pure and high in their moral tone that we must 
not condemn them for their lack of reality. We 
feel sure that there are many young girls who 
would be helped as well as interested by this 
story of Dr. Luttrell and his young wife, and 
their hard struggle to keep their heads above 
water until the first paying patient appeared. 
" Aunt Madge " is a little too sentimenUl, we 



fear, to appeal to the present generation; es- 
pecially with her habit of signing all her notes 
"Margaret Broderick (widow)," and her saying 
that if it were not for fear of seeming odd she 
would sign herself "Fergus's widow 1" How- 
ever, the book is a good, clean story, can do no 
harm, and may do real good. 

Ripple and Flood. 

A very confused novel, by James Prior, called 
for some mysterious reason Ripple and Flood, 
has for its hero a victim of homicidal mania, 
and for its heroine a " Hallelujah Lassie." The 
plot of the story is almost ridiculous in its inco- 
herence ; but there are occasional strong passages 
and well described situations. The heroine's ser- 
mon is so well set forth in some parts that it is 
a pity its effect as a whole is injured by Mr. 
Prior's inability to stop when he has said enough. 
Bloo.] 

Quaras, the Tinner. 

Mr. Baring Gould never seems so much at 
home as when he takes for the environment of 
his stories the wild life of the country dwellers 
in Devon or Cornwall a century or two ago. 
In Guaras^ the Tinner he "harks back" still 
further, to the time of Queen Elizabeth, where 
we find his hero semi -crucified — 1./., one hand 
tied behind his back and the other with a knife 
driven through the palm into a post above his 
head. This was the cruel punishment devised 
by miners' law for the crime of concealing a find 
of gold among the tin ore and offering it pri- 
vately for sale. It is a tale full of adventure and 
surprises, and the flavor of old usages and super- 
stitions gives it interest Never, save in this 
story, have we heard of the "soul cake" — a 
loaf of saffron bread laid on the breast of a 
corpse, and urged upon each new-comer. The 
first who eats of it is supposed to " take on him- 
self the sins of the dead man," and is uncere- 
moniously hustled out, pelted, and driven into 
the wilderness like the scapegoat of old, bearing 
his terrible burden with him. To^refuse to eat 
is like the proclamation of a death feud — a 
hard alternative for a chance wayfarer. [$i.oo.] 

WUt Thou Have This Woman? 

You do not have to read very far in Wilt Thou 
Have This Woman ? to decide in answer to the 
author, J. Maclaren Cobham, that personally 
you would rather not. The story is a somewhat 
complicated one of property tangles and a most 
unfortunate marriage of the nobility and the 
stage. However, everything ends with a fair 
amount of happiness, and nothing at all de- 
pends on your own answer to the title question. 
[Ii.oo.] 

A Woman in It. 

" Rita" is a name well known to the readers 
of paper- covered fiction; and her story, A Wo- 
man in It, is of a drvorcie for cause, light-minded 
and frivolous, with no sentiment against telling 
lies or deceiving her benefactors, but capable of 
better things, though she is herself hardly con- 
scious of the fact A genuine love for a good 
man forces her to a sense of honor, and almost 
to her own surprise she tells him of her past 
life ; and when he would marry her in spite of 
all, she saves him from her own self by another 
lie. Later a pure friendship enters into her life, 
by which she is saved and kept in the ranks of 
respectable women. It is difficult to understand 
how the early part of this life was merely "a 



series of misadventures," but the novel is one 
that is not to be taken very seriously in any 
case, [soc.] 

His Native Wife. 
His Native Wife, a small story by Louis 
Becke, trimly brought out with a pretty cover 
and narrow pages, is quite good in its fiirst two 
chapters, which promise well for the rest to 
come; the promise is not sustained, however, 
and the interest dies away even while the plot 
is thickening — or curdling. The dramatis per- 
sona are mtroduced in the beginning, and we 
conclude that Louis Becke's forte lies in charac- 
terization, which is rather happier than his dra- 
matic effects. One is scarcely so much interested 
in the climax as in the delineation of the people, 
Captain Amos Bennett and a South Sea Island 
trader particularly^ the one a terrific swearer 
and the other the husband of the native wife. 
But these two cannot save the story, which is too 
forced and inconsequent to leave much of an 
impression upon one's mind. [75c] 

The Oracle of Baal. 
The Oracle of Baal — an African adventure 
story, of course — sets out with some straining 
and creaking of machinery, but settles down in 
its middle course to a fairly well- told tale. Some 
Englishmen are seeking a treasure in the depths 
of Africa, their course leading them through 
dangerous countries to an ancient city of Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian origin, which they are 
obliged utterly to destroy before the treasure is 
theu's. The plot and method are as old as Rider 
Haggard's She, and the adventurers, with the 
exception of the Professor, are not particularly 
individual. Professor Carmichael lends some 
humor to the recital ; his is a distinct and quaint 
personality. The strange animal-people intro- 
duced are not wholly successful ; they are too # 
much a part of the machinery. J. Provand Wet>- 
ster b the author, and Warwick Goble supplies 
numerous weird illustrations. [I1.50.] 



A HAUDFTIL OF APPLET0F8 HOVELS. 

[All of the foUowifig are published by D. Appleton & Co.] 



Perfection City. 
This ideal town portrayed by Mrs. Orpen is 
situated apparently near the Nebraska border 
on the rich prairie lands, and was establbhed 
by a band of mild Communists as an experi- 
ment in right living. It was not altogether a 
successful experiment Such experiments rarely 
are, because of an obstinate factor which the- 
orists rarely take into account, but which they 
cannot possibly eliminate — the cold factor or 
fact known to common mortals as human na- 
ture, which, however ignored, persistently de- 
mands recognition, and in the end always at- 
tahis it It is a deep, underlying truth that the 
refractory Olive utters when her flowers are 
ruthlessly picked by a '* sister" as a lesson in 
altruism, and she cries out that 

nobody is or can be communistic about what 
they love, if it is real love. If they are com- 
munistic about a thing it is because they don't 
reallv care. Let Mary Winkle, «f she is com- 
munistic in all the moods and tenses, lump her 
child with the two little Carpenters and draw 
lots to take one of the three for her own. 
Would that satisfy her heart, although the 
precious principles would be right enough ? Of 
course not, because her heart would step in and 
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claim its own by the divine right of love. I 
shonki be thorouffhly communistic about those 
children. I shouldn^t mind drawing lots as to 
whether Willette or Nelly or Johnny Carpenter 
was going to love me. 0>iie would do as well as 
another, and I could be thoroughly communistic 
because I don't love any of them very deeply. 
My little flowers I did love. 

There is rather an original touch about this 
story which gives it interest [50c.] 

Dear Pauttina. 

Dear Faustina is a terrible young female with 
her mouth and hands full of "causes," who 
persuades Althea Vane, much better bom, bred, 
and endowed than herself, to abandon her fam- 
ily and throw herself into the vortex of reforma- 
tory fads, in which Faustina herself perennially 
wallows. The process of the experiment and 
the disillusion is told in Rhoda Broughton*s 
lively way, and is sufficiently amusing as well 
as far from uninstructive. [soc.] 

The Beautiful Mist Brooke. 

•'A Study in Femininity" b what Mr. Louis 
2^gwill, who writes under the pseudonym of 
*< Z. Z.," intended to make in his Beautiful Miss 
Brooki. This sort of thing is wonderfully done 
by members of the new French school, but we 
cannot think Mr. Zangwill's attempt very suc- 
cessful. Miss Brooke b supposed to be an un- 
scrupulous American adventuress in search of 
a rich husband, whose conscience at the last 
minute leads her to abandon her prey. Some 
of the conversations are bright, but as a whole 
the character-drawing is not vivid, and the hero 
b a mere lay figure who appears equally un- 
interesting to the author, the reader, and the 
heroine. [|i.oa] 

The Third Violet. 
When Mr. Stephen Crane told us how a sol- 
dier feels when he faces the enemy's guns, there 
were few who could dbpute from actual knowl- 
edge the justice of his analysb, though many 
were willing to admit that he was probably right 
in insisting on a bewildering complexity of emo- 
tions. In The Third Videt he writes about 
matters in which every one b supposed to have 
had some experience, but he treats them with 
the same independence and vigor. These short, 
staccato sentences, that challenge the reader's 
interest rather than woo it, are well suited to 
the style of modern conversation. In these 
talks the most important things are not those 
which are said but those which are implied, and 
the reader b supposed to read the best part of 
the story between the lines. The story b not 
difficult, however, and the freshness of the 
method and the realbtic mingling of sentiment, 
pathos, and commonplace accessories will doubt- 
less make the book as popular, if not as widely 
discussed, as the earlier one which gave the 
writer hb present reputation. [|i.oo.] 

The Beautiful White Devil. 
The Beautiful White Devil is the striking 
Chinese appellation of a young seafaring woman 
who cruises around in Oriental waters, avenging 
personal grievances against society in a manner 
that b summary and terrorizing. In telling of 
the ingenious sdiemings and hairbreadth escapes 
trom capture of thb beautiful, self-appointed 
udge, Mr. Guy Boothby is in hb element, and 
nb work b dever and bright; but in weaving 



in the thread of a love story he gets into the 
ruts of convention and nearly spoils hb effect 
by trying to make hb female buccaneer con- 
sistent with the accepted type of the wooed- 
and-won maiden of civilization instead of mak- 
ing her consbtent with the character of the 
position she assumes, for she b too fierce and 
revengeful to be the gentle and wholly agree- 
able person that Mr. Boothby seems anxious to 
affirm that she really is. However, the story 
in itself b decidedly entertaining. [50c.] 

With Fortune Made. 
With Fortune Made is the story of a young 
man of principle. When a Frenchman starts 
out to tell a story of thb kind he finds hb 
practice in '* realbm " b of value. M. Cher- 
buliez gives us here a good specimen of the 
higher order of French novel in which realistic 
analysb of character b made subservient to an 
ideal of some sort Thb author b penetrating 
and clever and impartial; nevertheless, he has 
an ideal. He believes that a man must respect 
himself. Briefly, hb story b thb: Around a 
rough old man, who has made a large fortune 
in America, cluster most of hb relatives like 
bees about honey — sbter, nieces, nephews, and 
cousins — affectionate and scheming, and vastly 
amusing to their patron. There b one who will 
not come till he b sent for, Silv^re Sauvagin, a 
poor and enthusiastic naturalist, with an incon- 
venbnt love of honor which soon leads to a 
fatal quarrel with hb uncle, who cannot help 
respecting the boy while yet jealously deter- 
mined to conquer him. He tempts Silv^re 
again and again to sacrifice hb point for the 
prospect of fortune, but Silv^re, though human, 
sticks to what he thinks b right, and the old 
man dies after a while, leaving almost every- 
thing to a family of hb in America whom no- 
body ever heard of before. With Fortune Made 
b well worth reading, both for itself and as a 
story of principle by a Frenchman. We might 
remark by the way that M. Cherbuliez appears 
to think that he knows America and the Amer- 
icans. [50c.] 

A Qalahad of the Creeks. 

The creeks of thb story are the slimy and 
countless outlets cut by the Irrawaddy on its 
way from the marshy forests to the sea. It b 
to Pazobin in Lower Burma that the " Gala- 
had" of S. Levett Yeats's romance goes on 
official duty. The Galahad's name b Peregrine 
Jackson, a clean-limbed, dean-hearted, able, 
young Englishman, with his head full of ideas 
as to reforming the evil country which he b 
temporarily set to govern. He makes a man- 
ful fight with Dacoits, official corruption, the 
debilitating climate, and the equally debilitated 
morals of the small European community under 
hb charge, and though he is worsted in the 
end he carries a stainless record down to hb 
grave. It b a tragical little tale, and an oft- 
repeated one, in the vast circumference of Eng- 
land's outlying dependencies, where every dec- 
ade and every post has its record of valuable 
young lives flung away in the vain effort to care 
the incurable and purify the utterly corrupt ; to 
infuse Britbh methods and ideas into a civili- 
zation which was already decrepit when King 
Alfred came on earth, and Chrbtian morals into 
a pagan system which antedates Chrbt by a 
thousand years. [50c] 



A HANDFUL OF BAND, HONALLT 
k OO.'S HOTELS. 

[All of the foUowing are published by Rand, McNally & Co.] 



The Barl't Atonement. 
A more sensational and silly book than The 
EarPs Atonement we are happy to say we have 
seldom read. We cannot make out whether the 
hero b a greater knave than the heroine, a fool» 
or vice versa; certain we are, however, that a 
woman who was such a fool as the heroine has 
nothing but her own folly to thank for her mis- 
fortunes. The style of Bertha M. Clay's story 
b as vulgar and sensational as its plot, and we 
cannot think any person who had ever read any- 
thing else could take the least pleasure in it. 

The Bye of the Sun. 
The fifth prize in the famous Chicago Record 
contest of Stories of Mystery was won by Ed- 
ward S. Ellb's novel entitled The Eye of the Sun. 
It narrates the stealing of an enormous diamond 
and the subsequent search for the thief. There 
b an even chance that any one of sb or eight 
persons may have committed the crime, and there 
b sufficient evidence against each one of them 
to condenm him theoretically. The mystery b 
explained in a way not uncommon in stories 
where the main idea b to prove every reader 
wrong in his surmises, by introdudng an un- 
known character in the last chapter; but since 
the entire interest of the book turns on this 
discovery, it would be unfair to tell how the new 
character affects the plot 

The King of the Mountains. 

Greek brigandage is not yet so thoroughly 
done away with as to make Edmond About*s 
presentation of the subject obsolete. There are 
few cleverer satires than The King of the Moun- 
tains^ which is now republished, freshly trans- 
lated by Mrs. C. A. Kingsbury. Reading it 
anew after many years, we are struck with the 
delightful contrasts which it affords — the senti- 
mental Teuton who tells the story, the Englbh 
ladies (of French invention) who share his cap- 
tivity, Hadji Starros and hb band, with their 
cold-blooded code of barbarity and their strict 
attention to holy days, the *'good old man" 
who betrays travelers into the hands of the 
bandits and, secure in his monk's robe, serves 
as go-between with the authorities; the gen- 
darmerie and their captain, who are members 
of the stock company of pillage, and settle with 
the King of the Mountains exactly what the 
newspapers are to report of their supposititious 
encounters — it b all one bubble of audacious 
fun ; as entertaining now as when the book was 
new thirty years ago. [|i.oo.] 

The Fascination of the King. 

The Fascination of the King has a remarkable 
plot in which an attractive foreigner wins and 
holds the throne of a small Asiatic kingdom. 
The author, Guy Boothby, has made it a story 
of love as well as war, whose details and happy 
climaxes we leave to the reader. [|i.oo.] 
A^Man's PrivUege. 

Dora Russell's A Man*s Privilege b of English 
origin, a mushy composition of sentiment and 
sensation, and of unsurpassed triviality. It b 
made of the usual ingredients — rich and beau- 
tiful young woman, poor and proud young man 
who will not ask her hand, second young man of^ 
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Satanic disposition who asks for her hand as 
soon as he can, a murder, retribution, and re- 
ward all around. It is depressing to reflect upon 
the large and thriving isanily of which this novel 
is a fair representative. [50c.] 

The Princess of Alaska. 
Tke Princess of Alaska is another of Richard 
Henry Savage's highly exdting novels, likely to 
be highly satisfactory to the lovers of the sensa- 
tional, but not very profitaUe reading for any- 
body, [asc] 

OOLLEOnOVS OF SHOST 8T0SIES. 

Some College Stories. 
In neat gray covers lined with red appear ten 
stories by alumnae and students of the Woman's 
Medical Collie of Pennsylvania, appropriately 
entitled Daughters of MsnUapius, As the title- 
page would suggest, the stories all have a med- 
ical odor, and with one exception all are con- 
cerned chiefly with medical women and their 
experiences. Much has been said in earnest re- 
garding women and the profession of medicine, 
but we believe this to be the first appearance of 
women doctors (obnoxious expression) in stories 
written by women doctors. In this unusual com- 
bination lies the chief interest of these stories, 
though one or two, noticeably "The Domestic 
and Professional Life of Ann Preston," would 
be interesting anywhere. [George W. Jacobs 
&Co. 75c.] 

Btc, Btc., Btc. 

Urban Dialogues are entertaining, full of re- 
partee, good-natured, clever, or cutting. There 
are fourteen stories, illustrated by Gibson, hung 
on the single thread of a pretty little society love 
story. The author, Louis Evan Shipman, has a 
delightful way of saying things, and his book is 
charming. [Stone & Kimball. I1.25.] 

Jerome K. Jerome's latest book, Sketches in 
Lavender^ Blue^ and Green^ is an entertaining 
collection of stories and "character scapes." 
Varying in tone from grave to very gay, the vol- 
ume will be found pleasant for this summer's 
piazza reading. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.] 

By far the best parts of Miss Armstrongs and 
Other Circumstances are the little, clever twists 
and turns of speech, the subtle summings-up, 
the high-lights of the book. Under this title 
John Davidson has collected ten bright little 
stories varying from new- woman soliloquies to 
old-fashioned fairylands. The whole tone is 
quite aside from the ordinary. [Stone & Kim- 
ball. ti.25.] 

: BOOKS FOB THE TOUIG. 

In A Short Cruise that popular juvenile writer, 
James Otis, has told the story of a grufif old 
sea captain, and a loving-hearted little summer 
boarder who stormed and won his heart. 
Never mind if the short cruise did end in ship- 
wreck; the story itself does not, and Mr. Ods 
has made the book a happy one. [T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. 50C.] 

Alice and Her Tmo Friends^ by Rev. Charles 
S. Wood, conveys important religious truths, 
and traces the development of character in the 
guise of an interesting story. The girls in this 
record of every- day life at home, at school and 
in vacation, are natural in their likes and dis- 
likes and daily conduct; the mothers are wise 



and far-seeing in their management; the tone is 
healthful ; the atmosphere that of refined Chris- 
tian homes. [Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
11.25.] 

The name of Pauline King deserves to become 
more familiar, judging from Christinas Career, 
a bright, natural story of girl- life, sensible in 
tone, animated in narration. There is a charm- 
ing picture of Christine's life in Normandy, 
which contrasts effectively with her later expe- 
riences in Boston. [D. Appleton & Co. ^1.50.] 

Catalina, by L. T. Meade, the well-known 
English writer, may also be heartily recom- 
mended for young girls. The heroine is delight- 
ful, first for her personal grace and talent, sec- 
ondly for her straightforward character, then 
for her interesting experiences as an art student 
The construction and style are both good. 
[J. B. Lippincott Co.] 

Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie*s Elinor Belden is neither 
equal to the two books just mentioned nor to 
earlier books of its author. In plot and incident 
it borders on the sensational, it b unnecessarily 
diffuse, and Mrs. Lillie has a bad habit of quot- 
ing and italicizing words unnecessarily until 
hardly a page is free from this blemish. [Henry 
T. Coates & Co. I1.25.] 



MAGAZnrES AND BBVIEWS. 

Appletons' Popular Science Monthly. 
Nothing more instructive or interesting has 
lately appeared in this magazine than Professor 
Ripley's Lowell Lectures on " The Racial Geog- 
raphy of Europe," a sixth installment of which 
appears in the August number. 

Lippinoott's latest novelette is *' Weeping 
Ferry," an English story by Margaret L. 
Wood; and associated with it are a handful of 
short stories, sketches, and descriptive papers, 
one of which is on " Musical Mexico," another 
** Rocky Mountain Prophets," a thhrd the pres- 
ent " Trend of Horticulture." 



FOBEIGN VOTES. 



— The Athenceum adds this interesting point 
to the notices of Miss Jean Ingelow, that twice 
a week she was in the habit of entertaining at 
dinner twelve poor persons just discharged from 
a London hospital. 

— The Tennyson Memorial on Freshwater 
Down, Isle of Wight, was uncovered and dedi- 
cated August 6th, the anniversary of the poet's 
birth. 

— The Revue de Paris is publishing a mass 
of letters from Renan to M. Berthelot, the emi- 
nent chemist, which are attracting much atten- 
tion. The letters run from 1847 ^o 1^50. 

— In a rather flippant series of sketches, en- 
titled Voyageuses, M. Paul Bourget is giving an 
account of his recent travels in the United 
SUtes. 

— Le Temps of Paris has been deceived by 
one M. Flotron into publishing, as an originsd 
story of his own, under the title of Dr.fancourt^ 
what is in foct a translation into French of 
Stevenson's Dr, fekyll and Mr, Hyde, The 
fraud has been detected and exposed, the cir- 
cumstances have been duly and publicly ex- 
plained, and the publication of Dr, fancourt 
has been suspended. 

— Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has taken the 
somewhat difficult contract of finishing, with 



six chapters, Mr. Stevenson's romance of St, 
Ives, the publication of which in the Pall Mall 
MagoMsne reached in the August number the 
point at which the lamented author's work 
ended some weeks before his death. 

— The Academy corrects the statement cur- 
rent that Mr. Huxley's biography would appear 
this fall by saying that it will not appear until 
the fall of 1898. Mr. Huxley's son, Leonard, 
is writing it 

— Godenhjelm's Handbook of the History of 
Finnish Literature has been translated with ex- 
ceeding care and accuracy, according to the 
Athenceum, by Mr. Dundas Butler, and makes 
an excellent introductory manual. Dr. Lund- 
stedt of the Royal Library at Stockholm has 
published the second and final volume of his 
Sveriges Periodiska Litteratur, a useful histor- 
ical and critical guide to Swedish periodicals. 

The Library Conference. 

The meeting of the International Conference 
of Librarians in London in July marked the 
20th anniversary, and was attended by the chief 
officials of nearly every large library in Great 
Britain, representatives from France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Hungary, Sweden, and Japan, 
and by not fewer than eighty Americans. Sir 
John Lubbock presided, and the Athencmm thus 
summarizes some interesting facts given in his 
opening address: 

The Public Libraries Acts had now been 
adopted by about three hundred and fifty places. 
The progress had been slow at first Between 
1857 and 1866 there were only fifteen free public 
libraries. The Acts were adopted in 4j places 
between 1867 and 1876, in 62 places oetween 
1877 and 1886, and by no fewer than 190 from 
1887 to 1896. For a long time London was in 
possession of onlv one rate- supported library. 
From 1876 to 1886 there were but two such 
libraries, while between 1887 and 1896 the num- 
ber grew to 3a. These libraries now contained 
over 5,000,000 volumes, the annual issues 
amounted to 27,000,000, and the attendances 
to 6o,ooo,ooa The Britbh colonies were now 
well equipped with public libraries. Australia 
possessed 844, New Zealand 298, and South 
Africa about 100. There were about a million 
and a half of volumes in the public libraries of 
Canada. 

Mr. Melville Dewey, Miss Hannah P. James, 
Mr. F. M. Crunden, and Mr. C. A. Cutler, all 
of the United States, were among the speakers. 

A British Museum Bzhibition. 
A special temporary exhibition has been given 
at the British Museum of ancient manuscripts, 
documents, and printed books, illustrative of 
the history of the English Church, of which 
an interesting account appears in the Athen- 
aum of July la Perhaps the earliest relic dis- 
played was a Psalter written in England about 
700 A.D., which once belonged to St Augus- 
tine's Abbey at Canterbury, and which possibly 
is a copy of the original Psalter sent by Gregory. 
Another fine MS. was that of the Four Gospels 
of Jerome's version, executed about the same 
time by Eadf rith. Bishop of Lindisfarne. Among 
other treasures in this exhibition are mentioned 
beautifully illuminated manuscripts of the Gos- 
pels of the'*i2th and nth centuries, an English 
New Testament of A.D. 1400, an early English 
version of the Bible in two folio volumes, a 
curious Exeter Breviary of the nth century, a 
Sarum Missal of the same date, a manuscript 
life of Wilfrid of the 8th century, a contempo- 
rary picture of the death of Becket, the register 
LjiyiLi^t;u uy ^^^-^ x^>^ x^>^ -nt i^v^ 
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of Christ Church, Canterbury, in A.D. 1322, 
specimens of the Coverdale, Matthew, and Cran- 
mer Bibles, Land's dying declaration of loyalty 
to the Church, 1644, and the Coronation Serv- 
ice of Queen Victoria. " It is not often," says 
the Athemtum^ *'that so fine a collection of 
MSS. bearing upon one point b laid out in 
cases at the British Museum." 



OUB LETTEB BOX. 

The Mill of Silence. 
To Hu EdUor of Tk* LiUrary WorU, Boston, U.S,A. : 

Dear Sir ^ — A clipping (dated June 12) from 
your paper, which contains a notice of my book, 
The Mill of Silence^ has been forwarded to me. 
In this notice your critic says: "What can be 
the point of publishing it (The Mill of Silence) 
in book form ? '' Permit me, in justice to my- 
self, to echo this note of inquiry, supplementing 
it only with the words "in a mutilated condi- 
tion." The fact is, sir (though it is probable 
enough your critic may not think I improve my 
case by insisting upon the point), that nearly 
every piece of imaginative or descriptive writ- 
ing originally introduced into the story with the 
idea of acquitting it of the prospective charge of 
horrors unadorned (with which, indeed, in the 
result many critics have belabored me) has been 
ruthlessly excised by the publishers of the volume. 
The flesh has been peeled off; the ugly bones 
remain. This process was not even referred to 
my judgment, and a newspaper cutting was my 
first intimation that the story had appeared in 
book form. Nor is this all ; for editorial inter- 
polations, necessary to the story, perhaps, in its 
periodic shape, and to the conditions of a prize 
contest, are retained in the volume, where they 
are simply ridiculous. 

Now, I never quarrel with any man's opinion 
of my work ; and I protest only in this instance 
because I think it unfair that I should be sad- 
dled with the very crime I sought to avoid. A 
comparison between the newspaper and volume 
forms of the story — would any one go to the 
trouble of making it — would justify my com- 
plaint, I think, in the eyes of the most severe 
upon my style and matter ; and I can only repu- 
diate all responsibility for the shape in which 
the novel has been handed over to the consider- 
ation of the critics. 

Obediently yours, 

Bernard £. I. Capes. 
Otterbournet fVinchesler, Englandf 
2SthJuly, '97. 



KEWB AHD NOTES. 

— The Boston Public Library has lately ac- 
quired, through Mr. Putnam's enterprise, a com- 
plete file of the London Times from 1809 to the 
present date. 

— The J. B. Lippincott Company have pub- 
lished for the American trade Mr. G. £. Weare's 
reply to Mr. Henry Harrisse's Forum article on 
Cabofs Discovery of North America. Mr. Weare 
contends for the traditional opinion that "the 
first English ship to reach the New World was 
called the Matthew." 

— Ginn & Co. will have ready this summer 
the Shakespeare Note-Book^ by Professor C. 
W. Kent, of the University of Virginia, a 
practical manual for private students, clubs, 
college classes, and advanced courses. 



— D. C. Heath & Co. announce for Septem- 
ber I Freshman Composition^ a text-book for 
teaching English, by Mr. Henry G. Pearson, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— Mr. Muir, the author of articles in the last 
Century and Atlantic^ is the Mr. Muir for whom 
the great Alaskan glacier was named. 

— Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have 
received from England a package of valuable 
autograph letters written to Dean Farrar by 
Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, Holmes, Dean 
Stanley, and others. These will be repro- 
duced in facsimile and published in Dean Far- 
rar's forthcoming book, Men I Have Knowny 
which will be ready in October. 

— In the Adirondack village of Saranac Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson is still pleasantly remem- 
bered. He "led a retired life" in the Baker 
Cottage, and "held scant converse" with the 
village folk; but "his tall, gaunt figure was 
familiar "to all. 

— Professor Allen's life of Phillips Brooks 
will be published by E. P. Dutton & Co. in 
the fall. It will be in two volumes, will be 
illustrated, and will contain considerable corre- 
spondence. 

— The Harpers have in press Schoolboy Life 
in England^ by John Corbin. 

— A late number of the New York Inde- 
pendent contains a capital article by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ballister Bates, a daughter of the late 
Charles Theodore Russell and a sister of the 
late Ex-Governor Russell, on "Old Cambridge 
and Old Andover." It is a vivid reminiscence 
of the days of Agassiz, Longfellow, and Lowell 
on the one hand, and of Professors Phelps, 
Stowe, and Park on the other. But oh! that 
Professor Park would give the world his rem- 
iniscences, or better still, his autobiography. 

— Ex-President Harrison is collecting and re- 
vising for publication in book form by the Scrib- 
ners his articles in the Ladies* Home Journal, 

— Brentano of New York has ready for im- 
mediate publication Colonial Verses — Mount 
Vernon^ by Ruth Lawrence, a collection of 
verse descriptive of Washington's life at home. 

— Way & Williams, Chicago, announce The 
Story of Ab: a Tale of the Cave Men, by SUn- 
ley Waterloo, based on careful and continued 
studies at the Smithsonian Institution and among 
other records of pre-historic times in America; 
and The Choir Visible^ a little book of verse 
by Mrs. Mary M. Adams. 

— Longmans, Green & Co. have ready Mod- 
ern Mythology, by Andrew Lang; Croquet, its 
History, Rules, and Secrets, by Arthur Lillie; 
and The Chevalier d*Auriac^ a novel by Mr. 
S. Levett- Yeats. 

— Three Operettas is the title of a collection 
of three librettos for children, by the late H. 
C. Bunner, to be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. The music is supplied by Oscar Weil. 

— Mathematicians and accountants will be in- 
terested in if not assisted by Norman* s Univer- 
sal Cambist, which is to be published in London 
this fall in a second edition ; a sort of reckoner's 
manual of the world's exchanges of seven mone- 
tary and currency intermediaries. 

—The first English edition of Mr. Hall 
Caine's new novel. The Christian^ will be 
50,000 copies. D. Appleton & Co. will pub- 
lish it in this country. The story is in four 
parts: "The Outer World," "The Religious 
Life," "The Devil's Acre," and "Sanctuary." 



— The Macndllan Co. announce Singing 
Verses for Children, an illustrated book of 
songs which Lydia Avery Coonley and Alice 
Kellogg Tyler have cooperated in producing. 
The same house have in press The Old Santa 
Fi Trail, by Col. Henry Inman, U. S. A., a 
tale of real life in the ante-bellum days when 
the hardships and perils of the plains meant 
something. Here will be f«und the facts on 
which such writers as Captain King and Fred- 
eric Remington have based their fictions. 

— The Appletons will also publish about No- 
vember 1st Madame Sarah Grand's new novel, 
which traces the development of a woman from 
her girlhood to marriage, and is supposed in 
England to be largely autobiographicaL 
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A BOSE OF TE8TEBDAT « 

DIVORCE is becoming such a common 
thing in this country, and the moral 
standards of some Americans are changing 
so rapidly in regard to the sanctity of mar- 
riage, that it is an excellent thing that 
people^s minds should be directed to the 
results which may and must follow such a 
sapping of the foundations of the family 
life. It is encouraging to see that the Epis- 
copal Church is taking a firm stand in this 
matter, and that other denominations are 
preaching and teaching in the right direc- 
tion ; but it is still more encouraging that 
a writer of fiction, like Marion Crawford, 
should write on the subject, for he reaches 
an audience beyond the influences of the 
churches and by appeals to the imagination 
and sympathy brings home a needed lesson. 

Teachers and preachers only influence 
the select few who are guided by arguments 
to their reasoning powers and their moral 
sense, but the vast majority of well-meaning 
men and women are far more keenly worked 
upon by fiction and poetry, and so when the 
poets and novelists come out on behalf of 
a moral cause we may expect to see results. 

Mr. Crawford's novel is not strikingly 
interesting, but it is as a straw showing 
which way the wind blows that we find it 
of value. Of course Mr. Crawford has a 
clever touch and exceptional facility, and no 
book of his is without its good points ; but 
his habit of turning out books by the dozen 
is not conducive to the production of a work 
of art. 

BOOK PLATESst 

THE literature of Book Plates is full of 
interest. Artistically, historically, gen- 
ealogically, and characteristically, it gives, 
in epitome, a reflection of the times. Each 
generation of book-lovers and book-buyers 
had its peculiar fashion and fancies. Now 
the book plate is heraldic, now picturesque, 
now legendary. When Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale ruled the world of furniture, the 
book plate took its character from them 
and burgeoned into wreaths and ribbons 
and delicately outlined ovals and shields. 
Later came the fashion of allegorical fig- 
ures, geniuses flying over globes and vio- 
lins and library tables; later still, severe 
simplicity ruled, and we behold slabs of 
marble, with the owner's name engraved 
thereon and a framework of appropriate 
vegetation. 

The gloomiest design giv/tn among the 
plates of Mr. W. J. Hardy's monograph is 



of German origin, for the library of one 
Woogran, on which a skeleton seated on 
a coffin occupies the middle of the picture, 
with a scythe in one hand, an hour glass 
in the other, and in the background Lom- 
bardy poplars and a mausoleum 1 As rigid, 
though less terrible, is the book plate of 
"Bimie of Broomhill," in which two min- 
isters of the kirk, kneeling at their desks, 
form the supporters. 

Occasionally the design is admonitory as 
well as artistic. A specimen of this is the 
graceful book plate of German origin, exe- 
cuted for Michael Lillienthal (p. 165): 

It shows us a group of growing lilies, around 
which bees are hovering, and bdow (in Latin) : 

Use this book, but let no one misuse it ; 

The bee does not stain the liliesi but only touches them. 

Collections of ancient book plates would 
seem to be about as rewarding a ''fad" 
as could be devised, but Mr. Hardy warns 
us that it is no longer an economical pur- 
suit. Certain book plates have no value 
without the volumes to which they were 
originally affixed, and these volumes are 
held at a high price by the venders. For- 
geries are not uncommon; really choice 
and perfect specimens are increasingly hard 
to find, but these difficulties, of course, 
will only add to the ardor of the collector 
and serve as a spur to his efforts. 

We commend this entertaining and 
charmingly illustrated volume to all who 
share even to a light degree in the anti- 
quarian taste. 
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•A Rose of Yesterday, By F. Bf arion Crawford. The 
Macmillan Co. #1.25. 

t Book Plates. By W. J. Hardy. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. #1.50. 



BBIOHAHTEAU, AOTOB * 

M JULES CLARETIE is an acade- 
• roician of distinction, and he is also 
general manager of the Com^die Fran^aise. 
In this last capacity he has had rare oppor- 
tunities for studying the characters of the 
men and women whose life it is to win the 
approbation of the public for their skill in 
the dramatic art. 

Brichanteau is a lovable and pathetic 
character — one which Claretie probably 
studied from life. He had rare gifts — a 
fine voice, a quick intelligence, and a great 
love for his art ; but he somehow missed the 
prizes in his profession, and while he aimed 
at the Theatre Fran^aise, ended in an in- 
significant position in the show of Buffalo 
Bill. 

Only a sjrmpathetic French writer, with 
the peculiarly delicate touch of his own 
countrymen, could have sketched the actor 
Brichanteau. He is more than a sketch; 
he is a Meissonier portrait, painted with all 
that accuracy of detail for which Meissonier 
was famous. Claretie knew his subject — 
was his subject — for the time being, and 
he brings out all the tender little artless 
characteristics which can endear his hero 



•Brichanteau, Actor. Translated from the French of 
Jules Claretie. Little, Brown & Q^ |i'25- 
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to us. The story reads like a biographical 
sketch. 

In tours through the Provinces Brichan- 
teau invariably carried with him a fine 
wreath which he had presented to himself 
in the last act of every play. This wreath 
he always kept ** fresh, well dusted, bright 
and green, with its ribbon with the gilt 
letters, 'To Brichanteau, from his friends 
and admirers.' ** This ceremony, always 
the same, this wreath carried from place 
to place, was received each time by the 
impressionable actor with fresh tears, and 
he says of himself: **I have never been 
able to go through the scene with dry eyes. 
Although repeated frequently, yet it was 
always to me the sweetest and the dearest 
of surprises." 

Perhaps the peculiar and irrational sus- 
ceptibility of the actor's temperament has 
never been better illustrated than in this 
scene. 

Without concealing his weaknesses Clar- 
etie has yet succeeded in making his hero 
an attractive and noble character. His art- 
less vanity endears him to us and his heart 
is ever overflowing with generous impulses 
toward the unfortunates who cross his path. 
Disappointment never soured him, and how- 
ever humble his position, he was always 
able to find some satisfaction in acquitting 
himself like an artist and a hero, and in 
retaining his manliness and his dignity 
unto the bitter end. 

The name of the translator of the story 
is not given, but it is well translated and 
well worth the task. Brichanteau^ Actor^ 
is a portrait so vivid and picturesque that it 
makes a distinct and permanent impression 
on the mind. In describing him Mons. 
Claretie thought of the vanquished, of the 
comrades left behind on the road **in the 
great journey towards glory." The book 
is a tribute of sympathy, and it is a credit 
to the heart as well as to the head of its 
distinguished author. 



THE DTTHGEOFS OF OLD PABI8.* 
AN attractively bound volume, printed on 
/a. thick paper and with twelve illustra- 
tions — "Being the Story and Romance of 
the most Celebrated Prisons of the Mon- 
archy and the Revolution" — comes to us 
from the skillful pen of that experienced 
bookmaker, Tighe Hopkins. 

The writer has attempted to describe 
the cruel old prisons of Paris — "Prison 
d'Etat," " Conciergerie," "The Bastile," 
and ^hers — and to show what each was 
like at the most interesting or important 
dates in its career. 

Slit the curtain of cobweb that has formed 
over the narrow grille of the dungeon. Put 
back on their shield hinges the doable and triple 
doors of the cell, peer into the hole that venti- 
lates the conical oubliette, and one may see once 



*The Dongeons ol Old Paris. 
P. Pataam's Sons. #1.75. 



By Tighe Hopkins. 



more under what conditions life was possible, 
and amid what surroundings death was a bless- 
ing — in the days when Paris was studded with 
Cnsons, when every abbot was free to wall- up 
is monks alive, and every seignior to erect his 
gallows in his own courtyard. 

In those days justice was unknown; the 
vile dens in which the prisoners lived 
and the harsh ignominies to which they 
were exposed would seem incredible to 
us today. " Dungeons, frozen or fiery, cells 
with rats in them, torture rooms, and food 
not enough to keep life upon," were the 
fortune met by even the innocent who were 
awaiting justice. One prisoner told his 
liberators that during the thirty years of 
his captivity he had passed nineteen years 
without crossing the threshold of his cell. 

When we contrast these barbaric methods 
of punishment with modem theories, we see 
in this direction at least what long strides 
society has taken in the direction of hu- 
maneness. 

" Punishment," in those uncivilized days, 
"was not to chasten and reform; it was 
mainly and almost solely for revenge." 

In the present day punishment has at its 
basis two ideas, " the safety of people living 
in communities and the cure of certain 
moral obliquities." Between the prison 
today — in which our modern criminal finds 
a comfortable winter home — and the dun 
geons of old Paris there is hardly a point 
in common. One was intended as a living 
tomb, or as a starting point for the torture 
chamber or the scaffold ; the other proposes 
to reform the bad, the weak, the diseased, 
and the unfortunate members of society. 

The lover of history will surely find great 
interest in these pages — full of anecdote 
and incident of a bygone period; the phi- 
lanthropist also can turn his gaze with profit 
towards Thi Dungeons of Old Paris to 
cheer his hours of discouragement, and 
make him realize how advanced our modem 
methods of dealing with criminals really 
are. 

BEETBAHD DU aUESOLIV « 

ENOCH VINE STODDARD, A. M., 
M. D., has prepared a history of the 
life and times of Le Constable du Guesclin. 
The period through which this famous man 
lived is a most attractive one. The chivalry 
of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies had reached its height, and the influ- 
ence which it had exerted over a mde and 
ignorant society was declining. What Joan 
of Arc was to the fifteenth century, Du 
Guesclin was to the fourteenth century — 
a great and loyal captain who lifted his 
native land from the depths of distress and 
despondency, and by whose efforts the unity 
of ancient France was secured. 

The great constable sprang from humble 
Breton ancestry, and won his way to the 



position of the first citizen of France, 
through the force of his own courage and 
rare military genius. He was prominent 
in the stmggle between John de Montfort 
and Charles de Blois for the succession to 
the Duchy of Brittany; he led the Free 
Companies out of France and banished 
Peter the Cmel from the' throne of Castile; 
and finally he drove the English out of 
France. 

Guesclin was a Breton hero, and the in- 
cidents of his life are dramatic and inspir- 
ing. The author of this biography has not 
a brilliant literary style, but he is correct 
and forcible in his English. The volume 
is well bound, with a portrait of Guesclin 
and an index. It will be valuable for the 
student of history or for use in the school 
or college class-room. 



^Bertrand do Guesclin. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. #1.75. 



A 809 OF THE OLD DOMDnOIT « 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON has writ- 
ten a really notable novel amid the 
many tiresome ones concerning the Revolu- 
tion which are constructed by many writers. 
The plot is well worked up, though it weaves 
in the old theme of a lost heir, who is finally 
discovered, only to renounce his English 
estates in favor of American freedom. The 
scenes are laid at the outbreak of the war 
in Virginia, and picture the attacks of the 
Indians under Logan, and the battle at Point 
Pleasant. The events set forth, though 
chronicled in documents and memoirs, have 
never been so fully wrought into a Virginian 
novel, and are now treated with a rapidity 
and vigor that are quiet stirring. 

The chief merit of the book, however, lies 
in the human interest it creates by dint of 
its complicated plot and pleasant love-mak- 
ing, for the local coloring is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the story ; since, first, this novel 
is a portrayal of universal human motives — 
love, fear, jealousy, honor, hatred ; secondly 
it is an historical novel. Yet Mrs. Harrison 
makes a serious mistake by now and then 
lapsing into the observer*s point of view, as 
when she describes the meeting in the Hall 
of Burgesses, convened at news from the 
committee of correspondence. "From the 
visitors' gallery we may take this opportun- 
ity to glance at the men,** begins a para- 
graph; again she says, "We leave, now," 
etc. She also indulges in constant use of 
adjectives, which do indeed give a certain 
smoothness to style, but that otherwise 
detract from its dignity. Her descriptions 
of a tea-drinking which was patriotically 
stopped and of Virginian manners and 
hospitality are delightful. 

The historical part of the book is done 
with care, and the material is freshly and 
wisely selected. Even when Washington is 
introduced as one of her characters Mrs. 



* A Son of the Old Dominion. By Mn. Burton Harri- 
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Harrison treats him with vivacity, as if she 
were not afraid of him. 



AN IHTBODUOnON TO AMEBIOAN 
LITEBATUSE.* 

IN this book Prof. F. V. N. Painter of 
Roanoke College at Salem, Va., takes a 
rose-colored view of American literature. 
He thinks that ''no other country seems 
to present more favorable conditions for 
the development of a great literature," and 
that though we have produced much in the 
past, the signs for the future are most hope- 
ful. He says : •* Within the present century 
American literature has had a remarkable 
development," and that the present literary 
period, 

though it has produced but few writers of pre- 
eminent abilitv [he is speaking of the period 
since the Civil War], is characterized by un- 
exampled literary activity and by great excel- 
lence of literary form. 

When we turn to the list of authors given 
by Mr. Painter to illustrate this period, we 
wonder whom he considers the few of ''pre- 
eminent ability." The list is made up of 
such names as Howells, James, Stedman, 
Richard Watson Gilder, E. P. Whipple, 
Lewis Wallace, E. P. Roe, etc. These are 
doubtless popular authors, of varying de- 
grees of talent, but we think " pre-eminent 
ability "is a "giant's robe" which scarcely 
any one of them would wish to claim. 

It seems to us the greatest pity that we 
should in this country attempt to make our 
achievements in art and literature seem 
greater by claiming for them a position in 
the world's estimation which they are not 
in any sense fitted to take. Deplorable as 
"spread-eagleism" is in politics and busi- 
ness, it is even more distasteful in art and 
literature. True patriotism despises the 
shadow when it has not the substance, and 
realizes that the spirit which claims what it 
has not won is far removed from the spirit 
which creates works that are eternal. 



AMEBIOAN LAID8 AND LETTEBS.t 

THE talent of choosing the best and dis- 
carding the less interesting portions of 
the delightful old leisurely books which are 
getting crowded out of our busy, utilitarian 
lives, is pre-eminently Mr. Donald G. Mitch- 
ell's province. Our bookish grandfathers 
and grandmothers might have scorned such 
a collection of extracts from volumes which 
they knew from cover to cover; but who 
nowadays reads Mather's Magnalia except 
the student or the book-worm? And how 
many are there who know Miss Sedgwick 
and Mrs. Sigourney, or Peter Parley and 
Chief-Justice Sewall, except by hearsay ? 



*An Introduction to American Literatare. By F. V. N. 
Painter. Leacb, Sbewell & Sanborn. 

t American Lands and Letters. By Donald G. Bf itcbell 
Charies Scribner's Sons. Ia.50. 



The real book-worm has tasted delight of 
a rainy afternoon's rummage on the dusty 
top shelves of an old-fashioned library; the 
shelves must be dusty or they lose their 
charm. If the book-worm is perched on 
the top of a precarious pair of library steps, 
as in the picture, it adds much ^to the ro- 
mance of the pastime. 

For a benighted being who has never 
tasted this joy, Mr. Mitchell's book will 
furnish a fair substitute. It is the book of 
a book-lover written for book-lovers, and is 
to a book-lover like that kind of conversa- 
tion between real book-worms which con- 
sists chiefly in a chorus of "Don't you 
remember?" and "That reminds me of," 
and " Did you ever read ? " 

Those who care little for books may call 
this style of talk desultory, but those who 
belong in the inner circle know it to be a 
sign of their calling and election, and the 
elect will appreciate Mr. Mitchell's product 
at its real value, while the unelect may 
taste in it some of the joys which they 
have missed; so we recommend it highly 
to all. 



NIPPUB.* 



NIPPUR is an '.Assyrian ruin on the 
shores of a small lake tributary to the 
Euphrates, about twenty miles distant from 
the eastern bank of that historic river, and 
perhaps sixty miles southeast of the ruins 
of Babylon, and twioe that distance a little 
less east of south from Baghdad. The vol- 
ume before us, a crown octavo of 375 
pages, is the first part of the narrative of 
an Exploring Expedition sent thither under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the years 1888-1890. The author, 
of many honorary degrees, and very much 
in evidence at the outset by means of a 
frontispiece portrait, was the Director of 
the expedition. Of that fact the narrative 
which follows leaves the reader in no doubt. 
Nine chapters — considerably more than half 
of the volume — are occupied with what 
may be called the approaches to Nip- 
pur, namely: the origin of the Expedition, 
the endowment of it, its organization, its 
accomplishment of the tedious preliminary 
formalities at Constantinople, the Mediter- 
ranean voyage to Alexandretta, and the 
caravan journey by way of Aleppo to the 
Euphrates valley and down the same — 
with a digression to Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness, to Baghdad, and then to the ultimate 
point of destination. 

Of all this, and of the beginnings of the 
excavations and discoveries which followed, 
and of the breaking up of the work, the 
book gives a most circumstantial account 
No detail seems to have escaped the author's 



* Nippur; or, Explorations and Adrentures on the Eu- 
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note-book. The thirty-five pictures, mostly 
full-page half-tones, are really illustrations, 
and the two outline maps folded into a 
pocket in the after cover enable one to 
survey the country traversed and with clear 
understanding to trace the Expedition's 
course. 

When we come to the " Expedition " itself, 
whose " Adventures " are herein recounted, 
to the wisdom with which it was planned, 
the skill with which it was organized, the 
ability with which it was managed, and 
the value of the results which it achieved, 
we are led by what we read in this first 
volume to reserve judgment until the sequel 
appears. We feel obliged to say that such 
a paragraph as the following does not give 
us at the outset a very high idea of the 
capacity of the "Director:" 

There is a thriving trade in forged antiquities 
at Aleppo, including cuneiform inscriptions and 
Assyrian and Babylonian cylinders, as we soon 
learned to our cost. Harper had a small col- 
lection of these antiquities awaiting our arrival, 
which we purchased at a low price, after Hil- 
precht and I had also looked at them. They 
turned out to be, almost if not quite without 
exception, forgeries. Later they were handed 
over to the government . . . and ought to be in 
the museum at Constantinople. 

Why 80 if they were forgeries? This 
was not the only instance in which the 
" Director" bought somewhat eagerly "col- 
lections" of "antiquities," which he then 
proceeded to examine, and found to his 
"cost" were not genuine. What shall be 
said, too, of the competency of a man for 
the position of " photographer and business 
manager " of such an Expedition who could 
waste two and a half months of camera 
work by using " for his exposures old rolls 
which had been in his possession for a 
couple of years," and so had outlived their 
usefulness; and who could journey more 
than a day from Aleppo into the desert and 
then discover that he had "left the legs of 
his camera behind!" 

Entertaining as Dr. Peters's pages are, 
we shall have to wait for more evidence 
than they contain that the wealthy Phila- 
delphians who fitted out this Expedition 
spent their money to good purpose. The 
Americans who have the oriental learning, 
the archaeological experience, the practical 
common sense, the technical skill, and the 
executive ability to carry out such an enter- 
prise as this, are very few. Is Dr. Peters 
one of them? 

His closing chapter, entitled "The Ca* 
tastrophe," is hardly needed to supply the 
answer to this question. By his own 
confession "the first year at Nippur [had] 
ended in failure and disaster." He had 
failed to " win the confidence " of his com- 
rades. He was left in a minority of one 
in believing that there was any importance 
to the ruins of Nippur whatever. And what 
we must think was, to say the least, a very 
unfortunate incident of the work there, 
nearly precipitated a confljetywith the m\d 
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native tribes which might have ended in the 
annihilation of the whole party. 
But we will wait for the next volume. 



ABFAUD'B MABTEBFIEOE « 

THERE is so much that is graceful and 
poetic in this charming romance of the 
Pyrenees, by Walter Cranston Lamed, that 
we find ourselves wondering why it is not 
a masterpiece in itself. The writer has a 
rare gift for writing pure and simple Eng- 
lish — English like that of Mr. Shorthouse. 
His theme is original, and there is a tender 
atmosphere about the book which makes 
of it a prose idyl. The love of the artist 
for Angela, and his quest for beauty, his 
temptations and his final victory over him- 
self and over the world, are all described 
with great skill and delicacy. 

A dreamy, suggestive, artistic romance of 
the Pyrenees, full of exquisite pictures 
which appeal to the Inward eye, is Amaua^s 
Masterpiece, 

Its lack is a lack of strength, of dramatic 
intensity. The reader is not compelled to 
finish the book by any exciting events, but 
if he loves peace and purity, nobility and 
beauty, and all that goes to make a true 
pastoral poem, he will let the writer dream 
away his dream, and delight in going with 
him into a realm of idealism, a realm where 
the foot of the realist is not at home, but 
one which contains perhaps all that is truest 
and best in life. 

To the minority — such a minority as care 
for Mr. Shorthouse and Walter Pater and 
Mr. Hardy's Passe Rose — we commend 
ArnaucPs Masterpiece^ not as being ex^ 
actly a masterpiece itself, but as a notice, 
able and noteworthy endeavor in the right 
direction. 

HAiniIBAL.t 

IN this sketch of the famous Carthaginian 
warrior, who came nearest to success in 
his country's long contest with ancient 
Rome, one does not read far without unmis. 
takably recognizing the hand of a trained 
scholar and clear thinker in the methodical 
selection and arrangement of the subject 
matter, and in the masterly sweep of the 
narrative. Various leading authorities, an- 
cient and modern, are cited, and good 
judgment seems to be shown in cases where 
such authorities differ. Very appropriately 
the account of Hannibal's wonderful exploits 
is preceded by a short review of Rome's 
earlier history, including, of course, as 
specially germane to this work, that of the 
first Punic War, and by a description of 
the Roman civil and military constitution 
and arrangements, and the general character 
of the people; and similar particulars. 



*Arnaud's Masterpiece. By Walter Cranston Lamed. 
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largely affording a noteworthy contrast, 
are given in the case of its African rival. 

It seems very clear from the account here 
presented that the ultimate complete suc- 
cess of Rome, the victory of a Japhetic over 
a Semitic nation, was due to the vast su- 
periority of the Roman government in mili- 
tary enterprise, foresight and perseverance, 
in its habitually more conciliatory manage- 
ment of conquered or allied peoples, and 
most of all in the incomparably better 
support given to its generals in the field 
and in the mastery of the sea, which, since 
the earlier Carthaginian War, had passed 
from Carthage to Rome. The points in 
which the Romans were weaker in a cam- 
paign were (i) the occurrence of dissen- 
sions between the two consuls, when, 
oddly enough, they were jointly intrusted 
with supreme command, and exercised it 
by an old custom on alternate days, and 
(2) the inferiority of the Roman cavalry in 
number and effectiveness; nor, of course, 
had they any commander nearly the peer 
of Hannibal, whom our author regards as 
the highest military genius that the world 
has ever seen. 

The maps introduced, not the local topo- 
graphical plans, but the maps of large sec- 
tions of country, are nearly or quite the 
poorest we have seen in such a work, being 
so obscure as to be almost useless. The 
pictures are many and appropriate, seeming 
to be based on photograj^s. The book 
is one of the series *^ Heroes of the Na- 
tions," and is sumptuously issued. 



DfPSESSIONS OF TUBKET.* 

DR. RAMSAY, who writes D.C.L. and 
LL.D. after his name, but who does 
net insert for a frontispiece to his book a 
portrait of himself, is a professor in Aber- 
deen University, and a former Fellow of 
Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, and Professor 
of Classical Archaeology, Oxford. For sev- 
enteen years he has been a special student 
of, and for twelve years personally a wan- 
derer among, the people, the towns and vil- 
lages, and the ruins of Asiatic Turkey, that 
is, Asia Minor; the ancient, the classic 
country; the country teeming with manifold 
interests, whose southern ranges were trav- 
ersed or skirted by the Philadelphia Expedi- 
tion, the narrative of which is the subject of 
notice elsewhere. For five years Dr. Ram- 
say and his wife were nomadic residents of 
Asia Minor; and after 1884 many of his 
vacations and some of hers were spent in 
traveling there. He was trained as an ex< 
plorer under Sir Charles Wilson, and among 
his companions have been Prof. J. R. S. Ster- 
rett of Amherst College, Mr. A. H. Smith 
of the British Museum, Mr. H. A. Brown of 
Exeter College, and Mr. D. G. Hogarth of 
Magdalen College, the ** wandering scholar 
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in the Levant," from whom we have already 
had a book with that title, and of which book 
Dr. Ramsay seems to hold very much the 
same opinion we formed ourselves. **His 
view," says Dr. Ramsay, ** remains a marvel 
to me." 

We have in Dr. Ramsay's book a descrip- 
tive work of exceptional and vivid interest, 
a critical work of singular discrimination and 
acumen, and an authoritative work whose 
scholarship, good sound sense, and well- 
weighed judgments there will be few to 
question. One does not proceed far in the 
reading of its twelve chapters without feel- 
ing himself under the guidance of a superior 
mind and a steady hand; and one finishes 
the book with the conviction that in Dr. 
Ramsay we have an archaeologist of the 
first rank, an explorer of a cool head, a keen 
eye, and perfect self-command, and a man 
of affairs equal to any situation and every 
emergency. One would have some faith in 
an exploring expedition in Asia Minor, As- 
syria, Greece, or anywhere else, headed by 
such a man as Dr. Ramsay. 

The first part of his book is narrative and 
descriptive ; it deals with the landscape, the 
squalid villages, the lights and shadows of 
village life, the differing traits of difiEerent 
peoples, the adventures of the desert and 
the river, "perils in the wilderness," "perils 
among false brethren ; " and conveys to the 
reader striking impressions of external ob- 
jects, strange figures, picturesque coddi- 
tions, things that appeal to the outward 
senses, the scenes that would attract the 
attention of the traveler, the experiences 
that one would relate of endeavor, hard- 
ship, danger, achievement. 

The second part of the book is judicial 
and philosophical; judicial in its estimate of 
existing elements and conditions, philosoph- 
ical in its forecast of probable developments, 
possible complications, logical tendencies. 
There is a careful study of racial marks 
and distinctions, of religious cults and fanat- 
icisms, of political causes at work, and im- 
pending results. Turkish officials, Greeks, 
and Armenians have each a chapter to them- 
selves under this microscopic eye ; and the 
Protestant missionaries, with a prejudice 
against whom the author entered on his 
task, come out with fijring colors. Says 
Dr. Ramsay: 

I was driven by the force of facts and experi- 
ence to the opinion that the mission has been the 
strongest, as well as most beneficent, influence 
in causing the movement toward civilization, 
which has been perceptible in varying degrees 
among all the peoples of Turkey, but which has 
been zealously opposed and almost arrested by 
the present Sultan with the support of the Six 
European Powers. 

The efiEect of Dr. Ramsay's pages is to 
encourage a friendly feeling toward the 
Turkish peasantry, and a belief in their 
capacity for development; to deepen one's 
contempt for Turkish officialism ; to change 
a little one's view of the Armenians, while 
sharpening his sense of the horrors they 
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have undergone, and to make one feel anew 
that sooner or later the Turk must go. 
Into the very heart of Asia Minor the book 
takes the reader; and he who should be 
moved to follow literally in the author's 
steps will find under the head of " Tips to 
Archaeological Travellers" a concluding 
chapter of great practical value. 

We commend this book most earnestly to 
all who want an able, clear, unbiased, and 
trustworthy report by a competent writer 
upon Asia Minor, as seen from the archaeol- 
ogist's point of view. One thing it will not 
do is to heighten our sense of the obligations 
of humanity and progress to the Six Powers. 



TEE LITEBAST MOYEHEHT IN 
FBAFOE.* 

THE French language, with its trans- 
parency, precision, and delicacy, seems 
to be facile princeps the language of lit- 
erary criticism, many notable French writ- 
ers turning more readily to the subtle an- 
alysis of style and character than to the 
creation of original works. M. Pellissier's 
conscientious volume, though written with 
much vivacity and acumen, cannot, how- 
ever, be said to belong to the highest order 
of French literary criticism. Sainte-Beuve, 
it is true, has made criticism so high an 
art, as Matthew Arnold long ago saw, that 
it has been ever since more difficult to 
attain success in that sphere. Yet tact in 
avoiding inflexible terms and canons of 
judgment, determination to discover in the 
author the man, and invincible desire to 
get exactly the right quotation, must be 
regarded as three indispensable qualifica- 
tions of a true critic. In all three points 
M. Pellissier leaves something to be de- 
sired. Throughout his whole work there 
are groups, tendencies, and movements, 
but not men; we stumble too frequently 
over "the ego," "objectivity," "subjectiv- 
ity," and other technical terms; M. Pellis- 
sier's interpretations do not carry convic- 
tion, because he gives the writer too small 
an opportunity to speak for himself. 

Every genius presents us with the prob- 
lem, not simply of finding what in his 
thought, feeling, and ways of life makes 
him remarkable, but also of bringing into 
some kind of harmony his various activi- 
ties. This problem is often overlooked by 
M. Pellissier. Of Rousseau he at one 
time asserts that "the ego is his sole 
sphere " (p. 25), and at another time quotes 
as charcteristic of him his sajring that 
"the sweetest of all habits is domestic 
life " (p. 30). What view of the ego ought 
to be taken in order to make it intelligi 
ble that an author, while adhering to the 
ego, at the same time not only feels the 
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worth of domestic life, but restores the 
sentiment, as Sainte-Beuve maintains, to 
French literature, we are left to imagine. 
Again of the same author M. Pellissier 
remarks: "The most obscure condition 
would have satisfied his ambition. He 
would have loved, and, perhaps, honored 
it." How much is the force of the word 
"perhaps" in this passage transformed, 
when we find that the whole paragraph is 
taken without acknowledgment or quota- 
tion marks almost bodily from Rousseau 
himself and passed as the writer's own 
opinion! It is Rousseau who in the most 
modest language ventures to think that he 
might have honored some obscure condi- 
tion: "J'aurais aim^ mon ^tat, je I'aurais 
honor^ peut^tre " {Confessions^ Pt. I, Bk. I, 
at the end). Through this oversight M. 
Pellissier, of course, lost a splendid oppor- 
tunity of showing Rousseau's delicate and 
humble estimate of himself ; but our griev- 
ance is that throughout the book this and 
similar opportunities have been too little 
the object of his search. 

To one who has not the original before 
him the translation seems to be faithful, 
and is nearly always clear, though occa- 
sionally it is French rather than English. 
The sentences, "Conjugal love is consid- 
ered a vulgar sentiment, ridiculous enough 
for the amusement of humbler folk. The 
world looks askance at those who do not 
give themselves up entirely to its require- 
ments" (p. 12), have to be read twice be- 
fore it can be detected that "its" means 
"the world's." Again, we are informed 
that certain writers directed French liter- 
ature towards the " earnest notation of am- 
bient realities." The custom of closely 
following the origmal leads sometimes to 
difficulties, which could be avoided by re- 
casting the whole phrase. Thus we have 
"in metaphysics Diderot is a simple n^ga- 
/^iyr"(p. 36); "Rousseau's style is lacking 
in nuances and reflets'*'^ (p. 34); "this in- 
corrigible penseuse^^ (p. 58). Perhaps a 
dictionary is required for such a phrase 
as " the grivoiseries of the ancient Gallic 
couplet" This method of translation sug- 
gests a trace of indolence. It even gives 
rise to an incongruity when it is said of 
Rousseau, "He cannot pass a hamlet in 
company with the fine world, and smell 
the odor of an omelette au cerfeuil^ with- 
out flouting the red, amber, and flounces 
of courtly life," where it would be better to 
sacrifice accuracy, if necessary, and speak 
of a "dish of omelet and greens," than to 
hint that the country folk were concoct- 
ing some rare delicacy. The translation, 
notwithstanding these slight blemishes, is 
thoroughly serviceable ; yet, in view of the 
quality of the work itself, we cannot but 
doubt whether, for the benefit of the few 
students of French literature who are un- 
able to make use of the original, the labor 
of translation was wisely spent. 



MATTHEW PBIOE AS A BOOK 
OOLLEOTOB. 

In his " Journal to Stella " we get very many 
delightful glimpses of Swift as a book-nunter. 
Pope was a book- lover and owned a fairly good 
library, and even the ereat Mr. Addison could 
not have denied the soft impeachment of biblio- 
mania. But greater in this way than all these 
was Matthew Prior, the genial wit and wily 
diplomatist. It seems curious that thb side of 
Prior's career should have remained until now 
almost completelv hidden, and even the latest 
and most admirable edition of his poems, that 
published in the Aldine series, contains only a 
brief reference to the volumes which he oe- 
gueathed to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
This bequest comprises onlv a very small por- 
tion of the thousands of books which I^ior 
collected in this country and abroad, and quite 
a comp^lete inventory was until lately one of the 
most iDteresting documents in the immense 
collection of manuscripts formed by the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. Prior, like Swift and Addi- 
son, did not depend upon his poetry for book- 
money — the booksellers were careful enough to 
see to that ; but that he formed a very large and 
interestin|r library admits of no question. 

Prior died at the seat of his generous patron, 
Lord Oxford, at Wimpole, in September, 1721, 
and the inventory above mentioned was taken 
on November 8th of the same year by Adrian 
Drift and Samuel Harding, the books being 
dbtributed in several cases in the study, bed- 
chamber, and closet of Prior's residence. The 
books chosen by Mr. Bedford for St. John's 
College amounted to 206, including a number of 
pamphlets bound up in volumes, and were valued 
at 200/.; these, "with my Poems on greatest 
paper, to be kept in the Library," so runs Prior's 
wUl. Another interesting bequest comprised 
nearly 300 books, chosen by Lord Oxford, and 
valued at 71/. — a much too modest sum caUris 
paribus — by Samuel Harding. Harley — for it 
is by this name that Lord Oxford is best known 
to posterity — is one of the giants in the book- 
collecting world, and his magnificent library is 
now one of the integral portions of the British 
Museum. . . . 

Deducting these two bequests, the value of 
Prior's library, including his drawings, charts, 
and prints, was placed at 375/., so that the sum 
which he altogether spent on his books must 
have been a very large one for the time, and for 
a person in Prior's highly unsettled circum- 
stances. The library comprised several thousand 
volumes, and was a thoroughly representative 
collection. Mr. Prior was not a first-edition 
man, nor a tall- copyist, nor, indeed, a faddist of 
any particular species ; he was a genuine book- 
lover who liked to have good editions of the 
best books, and the excellence of the jud|rment 
which he (Usplayed in forming his library is un- 
questionable. The poets of his own time and 
country were patronized — mosdy to the extrav- 
agance of large- paper copies — very liberally and 
without regard to their politics or religion, which 
meant much at a time when both were at fever 
heat. There were Dryden's pla3rs, his fables, his 
translations of Juvenal and Virgil, Garth's Ovid, 
Rowe's Lucian, Pope's Homer, and Trapp's 
Virgil, a large-paper copy of Mr. John Dennis's 
"Letters," and the best available editions of 
Spenser, Chaucer, Davenant, Milton, Marvell, 
Ben Jonson, Randolph, Daniel, and the "Art 
of Poetry" of Bysshe and the similar work of 
Gildon. The most notable absentee is Shak- 
speare, of whose works it seems that Prior did 
not possess an edition. 

Several early printed books escaped the selec- 
tions of Harley and St John's College, notably 
an edition of Pliny's "Natural History" printed 
at Brescia, 1496; several works from the Aldine 
press, such as the rare and beautiful editio prin- 
ceps of Aristophanes, 1498, edited by Marcus 
Musurus; the first Greek edition of Aristotle, 
1405-7, justly regarded as one of the most splen- 
did and elaborate productions of the Aldine 
press; and a volume on astronomy, 1499. The 
classics were also represented by a very fair 
sprinkling of Elzevirs, such as the Pliny, Livy, 
Ovid, Csesar, Seneca, Horace,,^,^. . — W. Kps- 
BRTS, in T^ Athifumm, '^ ■ 
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It Will be Men that is writiBC this book I haro 
■ometimea uaad the diariea, letten, meiBoln» aer- 
moaai aad apeechea of recoffsisable peraoaa, Uylac 
aad dead. Alao, it wUl be aeea that I have fre- 
quently employed fact for the purpoaea of flctioa. 
In doinc ao I think I am true to the priadplea of 
art, aad I know I am following the precedent of 
great wrltera. Bat being conadona of the grievona 
danger of giving peraonal off enae, I would wiah to 
aay that I have not intended to paint anybody'a por- 
trait, or to deacribe the life of any known aociety, 
or to indicate the management of any particnlar 
^inatitutiott. To do any of theae thinga would be to 
wrong the theory of fiction aa I underatand it, which 
ia not to offer mock hiatory or a anbatitate for fact, 
but to preaent a thought In the form of a atoiy with 
aa much realiam aa the reqnirementa of idealiam 
permit. In preaenting the thought which ia the 
motive of Th» Ckrutiam^ my deaire haa been to de- 
pict, however imperfectly, the typea of oaind and 
character, of creed and culture, of aodal effort and 
religioua purpoae, which I think I aee in the life of 
England and America at the doae of the nineteenth 
century. For auch a taak my own obaervation and 
reflection could not be enough, and ao I am con- 
adoua that in many paaaagea of thia book I have 
often been merely aa the mould through which the 
metal haa paaaed from the Area kept burning round 
about. — T. Hall Cainb : TJU Ckritium, 
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Asbeville. 

THE beauty and charm of AsheviUe are due 
to the fact of its situation in an elevated 
valley between two ranges of mountains — the 
Blue Ridge on the East and the Alleghanies on 
the West— the near section of the latter be- 
ing those "Great Smoky Mountains," whose 
*< Prophet" is the subject of one of Charles 
Egbert Craddock's (Miss Murfree's) powerful 
tales, all of which have their scene in this re- 
gion. The town crowns a considerable hill, 
broken into ravines and patched with wood- 
lands, and commands extensive and lovely 
views in every direction. In the near distance 
unite the silvery streams of the Swannanoa and 
the French Broad, of which latter Miss Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson gave a charming de- 
scription, with the accompaniment of never-to- 
be-forgotten pictures, in Harper*s MagoMtnt^ if 
I remember rightly, not many yevs ago. In 
one direction rises Bald Mountain (5,550 feet), 
which furnishes a part of the scenery of Mrs. 
Burnett's Esmeralda, Near by lived and died 
Bill Nye. Mount Mitchell (6,710 feet) — the 
highest summit in the United States East of 
the Rocky Mountains — bears the name of 
Professor Elisha Mitchell of the University 
of North Carolina, who perished on its side in 
1857 while engaged in its survey, and is buried 
on the summit which he succeeded in defining. 
Like Professor McClure the other day, he 
walked over a precipice while attempting a 
night descent alone. Grandfather (5,895 feet), 
Pisgah (5,755 fe^t), Craggy (6,090 feet), Caesar's 
Head (3,225 feet), and sundry peaks of the Bal- 



sam Mountains are among the loftier elevations 
which stand round about this Jerusalem of health 
and pleasure seekers. And then there is Roan 
Mountain (6,315 feet), wfakh bears on its sum- 
mit the h^hest habitation east of the Rocky 
Mountafais— the hotel *< Cloudland," for which, 
with its simple but comfortable accommodations 
for 400 guests, the further claim is made of be- 
ing the highest structure of its kind and size in 
all the country. Fifty miles to the northeast as 
the crow flies — if the crow flies in these parts — 
lies Valle Cruds, nestling near the base of Grand- 
father, and cooled by the morning shadows of the 
Blue Ridge, whose romantic story, beginning in 
the days of the former Bishop Ives of North 
Carolina, is the theme of a fascinating little vol- 
ume by Susan Fenimore Cooper [New York: 
James Pott & Co. 189a]. And one does not 
stay very long amidst the woodlands of Asheville 
and its environs without audible demonstration 
of the attractions which have tempted Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey and other bird writers to these 
parts, for an entirely new orchestra performs 
each momkig an entirely new symphony. 
Biltmore. 
Mr. VanderbHt, of course, is the lord of the 
Asheville manor; and BUtmore, as he calls his 
vast and nugnificent estate, whose entrance 
gates stand three miles to the east of the town, 
is the great "show place" of the region. And 
a sight it is to see: the park of I do not know 
how many thousand acres» the miles of macad- 
amized roads, the plantations of flowers, shrubs, 
and shade trees ; the enormous chateau- like man- 
sion with iU turreU and gables and dormers, and 
ita spiral staircase tower; the terraced garden, 
the pond, the waterfall, the sheep paddock on 
the hillside, and the distant roll and sweep of 
mountains carrying the eye for miles around and 
away. The situation is superb; and it has been 
superbly improved by landscape gardener, en- 
gineer, and architect, until it may be doubted 
whether BHtmore, with its accessories, iU hun- 
dred thousand acres of domain all teld, has any 
equal among the country seats of the New World, 
or many rivals among those of the Old. I do not 
know of anybody who can tell us the secrets of 
the interior of Biltmore House but Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, who has recently been a guest 
there, and his lips must be sealed by the cour- 
tesies due to a host We of the outside world 
can only gaze from a distance, and wonder, and 
admire, and carry away an indelible impression 
of the almost perfect picture which nature and 
art have here combined to create. It is pleasant 
to be able to add that by all accounU the owner 
— for some months of every year the occupant — 
of this lordly home is worthy of his inheritance, 
and that his fancy and his lavish indulgence of it 
have been a public benefaction to all the region 
around. The church he has buflt and maintained, 
the cottage settlement he has planned and begun 
for some of his many " hands," the Young Men's 
Institute he has established in Asheville, with its 
kindergarten, reading room, classes, gymnasium, 
and assembly hall for lectures and entertain- 
ments; his consideration for his work people 
and his varied ways of showing it, his sympathy 
with the small farmers in the country about, and 
the aid he has given them in the improvement 
of their stock and the advancement of their 
agricultural methods, the magnificent model of 
landscape gardening on the grandest scale, of ar- 
chitecture in its most imposing forms, and of 



cultivated taste in its finest directions presented 
by the estate itself, and, above all, the example 
of high character, a blameless life, and personal 
habits free from anything that might savor of 
pride, pretense, or display, — all this has made 
for young Mr. Vanderbilt, still in his thirties, an 
enviable name through all the region, and earned 
for him the respect and esteem of even those 
who do not know him. He is reputed fond of 
books and readbig, and the library of Biltmore 
is an apartment one would like to see. 

For the Education of Girls. 
From the wooded knoll on which have been 
spent these pleasant Asheville days the eye, rang- 
ing eastward, and following the windings of a 
bread, paved avenue glistening like a river 
among the trees, rests presently upon a long 
and shapely building crowning the crest over 
which the road dips toward Biltmore. This 
building, which at first might be taken to be a 
summer hotel, proved to be a Normal and Col- 
l^;iate Institute for Young Women, having as 
its annex an Industrial School for Girls. I paid 
it a visit one lovely afternoon as the long shad- 
ows were creeping over the lowlands, and the 
encircling mountains were deepening their colors 
in the fading light Rev. Dr. Lawrence, the Pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Logan, the Matron, received the 
stranger with great courtesy, and made him feel 
at home as they took turns in showing him over 
the spacious building of the higher institution, 
where two hundred or more young Southern 
women, for an all-inclusive rate not exceeding 
f aoo each a year, are receiving a classical educa- 
tion of an advanced grade. All the pupils share 
in the domestic work of the establishment, as 
used to be the case at Mt. Holyoke and Welles- 
ley in Massachusetts, and as b still the case at 
Mr. Moody's Northfield school ; and the foster- 
ing hand is that of the Woman's Executive Com- 
mittee auxiliary to the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. I was interested 
in it all — the snug sleeping rooms, the great 
kitchen, the cookery schoolroom, the homelike 
dining hall, and the library, even to the hand- 
somely bound large-paper copy of the Koran 
fresh from the banks of the Nile ; but I was still 
more interested to hear about the Industrial An- 
nex, where for f 100 a " poor white " girl from 
up among the mountains may have a year of 
Christian training towards a true womanhood, 
mental, spuitual, and physical, and go back to 
her squalid home in the valley or on the hillside 
with the ambition bom of a new outlook, and the 
new purpose and taste generated by a little con- 
tact with the outside world. It is the same sort 
of work for the whites that St. Augustine's 
School at Raleigh is doing for the blacks, and 
there is no educational work in the country more 
important to be done today. The condition of 
the " poor whites " has been spoken of and writ- 
ten about so much that there is nothing to be 
added to the description here; but it would 
make the heart of the average New Englander 
ache to look into the faces and the homes, 
and to reason thence to the lives, of these ab- 
ject mountaineers. To humanize, to civilize, to 
Christianize these girls b to do at least some- 
thing to save the next generation. 

The Periodical Ticket Sjrstem. 
In the shops of several North Carolina towns 
I have seen posted by the cashier's desk a placard 
printed in large letters, " Periodical Ticketa Takou 
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Here." Strolling through the Asheville market 
the other day, and finding one of these placards 
at a cashier's desk, I stopped and asked the 
meaning. The busy derk politely said it would 
take some time to tell me, but '* that book would 
show me ; '' and with that he handed me out a 
little, fat, paper-covered book of vest pocket 
size, which on opening I found to consist largely 
of diminutive coupons, ten to a page, giving the 
book something of the appearance of a railway 
mileage book. On studying the introductory 
pages I found that an "Advertising Journal 
Co. " furnishes these books gratuitously to the 
public, each book having its own number, which 
is again printed on every one of its coupons, 
with also a blank for the registration of its owner. 
At certain stores in the city, when a purchase 
is made, one coupon may be deposited for every 
ten cents expended, and credit is given for the 
same to the holder of the book ; and these ac- 
cumulated credits are good, by a graded system, 
for either good books or subcriptions to cer- 
tain periodicals, a long list of which accompanies 
the book of coupons. For example, Reader: 
suppose that you hold one of these books ; then 
every time you buy ten cents' worth of snuff, or 
calico, or sugar, or anything at X.'s store, you 
hand in one of these coupons; and when you 
have 130 coupons to your credit you are enti- 
tled to a fifty-cent book or periodical ; when 195 
coupons, to a seventy-five-cent book or period- 
ical; when 390 coupons, to a fi.50 book or 
periodical; and so on. The coupons, being 
accepted by certain shops in relation with the 
system, direct buyers to those shops, and this 
increase of trade is made to cover the cost of 
the book or periodical *' premiums." It is an 
ingenious and significant scheme. That it is an 
advertising scheme is perfectly true; but is it 
not a sign of the times that for purposes of 
••premiums" the "chromos" of the past have 
been supplanted by the works of Holmes and 
Howells, and by magazines like the Review of 
Reviews and the Century? 
Asheville^ N, C, August 14, i8gy. 



Boston, which is destined, we believe, for the 
Maine Historical Society, to be deposited in the 
Library of Bowdoin College, holds a respect- 
able place amongst such collections, the Cham- 
berlain Collection is yet in many ways unique, 
and when its many volumes are finally bound 
and exposed to view there will be mn exclamar 
tion of astonishment from all who are admitted 
to its examination. We have seen the venerable 
Dr. Sprague moving among his treasures like a 
dealer in a warehouse surrounded by bins and 
bales, by shelves and piles, of precious stuffs 
from all parts of the world ; we have sat by Dr. 
Fogg and followed his fingers as he turned the 
leaves of his inlaid folios ; we have had the priv- 
ilege of access to the interior of Judge Cham- 
berlain's workshop, and of watching some of 
the curious and delicate mechanical processes 
by which the stained and faded, torn and crum- 
pled notes, letters or documents of a century 
ago have been smoothed and freshened and 
mounted for preservation ; and we have looked 
over volume after volume of his thus rescued 
and restored memorials of the great names of 
the past; and we do not hesitate to say that the 
Chamberlain Collection must be without a rival. 
The little pamphlet before us is an introduction, 
though an inadequate introduction, to its won- 
derful complexity which we are confident many 
of our readers will be glad to receive. 

Speaking in a general way the collection is in 
two great divisions : tl|^ miscellaneous volumes 
and the framed tablets. It b the latter which 
have already found representation on the walls 
of the Boston Public library. They include the 
Address to the King, 1774, the Declaration of 
Independence, 1776, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 1777, and the Constitution, 1787, and be- 
tween sixty and seventy minor groups of names 
illustrated with portraits, etc. In the case of 
the four great documents first named the text 
has been fac-similed, and then the actual signa- 
tures appended, cut from letters and other writ- 
ings, so that as nearly as possible the originals 
have been reproduced. The miscellaneous col- 
lection consists of autograph manuscripts of the 
ordinary description, bound and unbound, and of 
printed books ''extended" and "extra illus- 
trated," comprising in all more than three 
hundred and fifty volumes, and separated into 
American and European sections. 

THE FRAMED TABLETS. 

The Address to the King, moved by the Con- 
tinental Congress in October, 1774, it accom- 
panied by the autograph signatures of all who 
signed it, save that of Henry Middleton, the 
President of the Congress; among them those 
of Samuel Adams, John Adams, Roger Sher- 
man, John Jay, Caesar Rodney, William Paca, 
Richard Henry Lee, John Rutledge, and George 
Washington. The Declaration of Independence 
is a photographed fac-simile of the original 
somewhat reduced in siie, with the faded fac- 
simile signatures covered by original autographs ; 
and is the only copy with such enrichment 
known to exist. 

The minor tablets Inake a most interesting 
and valuable series. No. I contains the signa- 
tures of Sovereigns of Great Britain from James 
I to George IV, with seals of the Four Georges 
and portraits of the illustrious men of the sev- 

•A Brief Deurription of the Chamberlain CoUectlon of ^"' '^^^ N*' " ^^"^"^ *»>« signatures of 
Autographs now Deposited in the Public Library of the I Sovereigns of France from Henry of Navarre to 
aty of Boston. Boston : Published by the Tnuteet. I Louis Philippe, with portraits and seal*, A 



THE OHAMBEBLAIir AUTOGEAPHS.* 

THERE have been nuny collectors and some 
notable collections of autographs in the 
United States, but among them there is probably 
no collector who has worked with a more definite 
historical purpose or pursued a more truly scien- 
tific system than the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain of 
Chelsea, Mass. ; and we are quite sure that there 
is no collection in this country which for fidelity 
to its aim, size, variety, richness, and for the care 
and elegance with which it has been arranged, 
can exceed, if indeed there be any that can com- 
pare with, that which he has formally signified 
his intention of bequeathing to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and the first installments of which 
are already beginning to find their way into its 
actual custody. If the late Rev. Dr. William B. 
Sprague of Flushing, Long Island, was a pio- 
neer in this field, and, like the early bird catch- 
ing the worm, filled his drawers with precious 
documents and letters by the armful when they 
were to be had for the asking ; and if such a 
collection as that of the late Dr. Fogg of South 



third tablet similarly commemorates the English 
British King and Parliment in 1775. Tablet No. 
IV is a collection of autographs, portraits, and 
prints of the British Premiers from 1759 to 1800, 
among them Pitt, Fox, Grenville, Burke, Sher- 
idan, Chatham, Newcastle, and Rockingham. 
No. V shows the portraits and autographs of 
British Generals-in-Chief of the Revolutionary 
Period, among whom are Wolfe, Clinton, Carle- 
ton, Amherst, Braddock, Abercromby, Gage, 
and Howe. And so we go on, through a long 
list including in order the military leaders in the 
French War of 1756-59, Governors of New 
Hampshire, Governors of Massachusetts, Pres- 
idents of Harvard College, Sons of Massachu- 
setts Clergy, Clerical and Literary Notabilities, 
Speakers of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, Massachusetts Judges, the Court 
which Tried the Salem Witches, Attorney Gen- 
erals, Lawyers, Secretaries of State, and emi- 
nent Congressmen; the Massachusetts Delega- 
tion in the Continental Congress, the Senators* 
from Massachusetts, Massachusetts Patriots 
other than those elsewhere included. Loyalists, 
the Court and Counsel who tried Captain Pres- 
ton for what is known as the Boston Massacre, 
the members of the Boston Tea Party, the Com- 
mittee of Safety, Washington and the Kings of 
his time, the Patriots of the Revolution, the 
Heroes of Lexmgton and Concord, the Men of 
Bunker Hill, the Fnst Council of War, the Men 
of Ticonderoga, the Generals in the Canada 
Campaign, the leaders at Stony Point, at Sarap 
toga, and in the Southern Campaigns; Andr^ 
and his Court Martial, the distinguished Party 
at Yorktown on both sides, great Naval Com- 
manders, the Presidents of the Old Congress, 
the Diplomatists of Revolutionary Days ; all the 
Presidents of the United States, Washington 
and his Administration, and in turn Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, 
the first Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Buchanan, and Lincoln, and the members of 
their respective administrations; the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Speakers of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, Revolu- 
tionary Officers and Statesmen, not otherwise 
included — each group is the subject of one or 
more Tablets, composed of autographs, portraits, 
semis, views, and other miscellaneous illustrative 
matter in great variety. There are several Tab- 
lets of the Seals of eminent persons, including 
many American statesmen and English Bishops 
and other divines, royal personages, physicians, 
literarians, and Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and other state papers. These 
Tablets, it will be understood, show on both 
sides, and the reverse in each case is as well 
worthy of study as the obverse. 

THE MISCELLANBOUS COLLECTION. 

At present this portion of the Chamberlain 
Collection is neither bound nor catalogued and 
so is not ready for examination , but the merest 
outline of its contents is sufficient to give an 
idea of its unparalleled contents. 

The American section leads off with twelve 
volumes of historical manuscripts relating to 
Massachusetts, three to New Hampshne, fifteen 
to famous men from all the Colonies concerned 
in the Revolution, three to the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and five to George 
Washington. Prominent Quakers who suffered 
persecution, Burgoyne's Campaign of 1777, and 
the Salem Witchcraft Tragedy have each a vol-/> 
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VLtnt. There are five volumes of manuscripts 
and portraits relating to Franklin, Hancock, the 
Adamses, and Warren, and to others engaged 
on both sides in the Battles of Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill. One of the Quaker 
volumes contains the unpublished letter which 
William Dyer wrote to the Court of Assistants 
in 1659, pleading for the life of his wife ; one of 
the Washington volumes holds every known 
portrait of Washington which has any merit as 
a work of art; the volume of the Signers of the 
Declaration some twenty autograph poems ; and 
so on. In one or another of these invaluable 
collections will be found such treasures as 
printed placards relating to the destruction of 
the tea in Boston Harbor, original letters to the 
selectmen by Samuel Adams, and resolutions of 
the Boston town meeting in Sam Adams's hand- 
writing. The Bunker Hill volume contains 
letters and manuscripts written on the day of 
the battle, one a letter from General Putnam 
relative to the forwarding of eighteen barrels of 
powder from Connecticut; and on blank pages 
in this volume are transcriptions, in the auto- 
graphs of Emerson, Whittier, and Holmes, of 
famous lines respectively of their authorship 
relating to that famous fight. 

Passing from political records and historical 
documents pure and simple, we come to six 
volumes of American artists, one of inventors, 
twenty-three of men of affairs, two of historic 
houses, all copiously illustrated. Duyckinck's 
Cyclopadia of American Uteraiure is found 
** extended" into forty-seven volumes of auto- 
graph letters, portraits, views, original manu- 
scripts, and much other illustrative material; 
and this superb and unique work is supplemented 
by twenty-three more volumes illustrative of 
literary persons not included in Duyckinck's 
pages. 

Turning to the European section we find four 
volumes devoted to Sovereigns, thirty to men of 
affairs, eleven to men of letters, one to musicians, 
two each to philosophers and to actors and 
actresses, six to artists, four to scientists, six to 
Shakespeare, and ten to the period of the French 
Revolution. All of the Sovereigns of England 
are included, from Henry VII to Victoria, with 
the single exception of Edward VI ; all of France 
from Louis XII to Louis XVI; the Directory, 
the Consulate, the First Empure, and the Bona- 
parte Family ; and in the other volumes of this 
series are the memorials by means of autographs, 
portraits, and similar souvenirs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Philips of Spain, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa, Maz- 
arin, Colbert, Sully, Richelieu, Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, Necker, Madame De Stael, 
Turcnne, Vauban, Marlborough, Wellington, 
Melancthon, Calvin, Jeremy Taylor, the Her- 
schels, Leibnitz, Diderot, Erasmus, Voltaire, 
Hegel and Hume, and hundreds of ethers. 
Represented by signed or attributed original 
drawings or similar examples of their work are 
Domenichino, Del Sarto, Corregio, Holbein, 
Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Cruikshank, Delaroche, Handel, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Wagner, and many more. 
Nearly all the great Shakespearian scholars 
and editors are included in the volumes devoted 
to the great dramatist Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Jeffrey, and Macaulay are each the center of a 
group of illustrations based upon monographs 
that have appeared in the magazines. 



One remarkable paper that stands quite by 
itself is a pay-roll of the members of the French 
National Institute, and dated December, 1801, 
containing about one hundred signatures, every 
one of which is a name of distinction. 

As describing more in detail a single item in 
this vast repository of literary remains, a sample 
of many others, we reprint entire from the little 
pamphlet before us the following page : 

<<The Courtship of Miles Standuh, and Other 
Poems," by Longfellow, is, perhaps, the inost 
interesting volume in this part of the collection. 
The edition is the Enciish duodecimo, ifinstrated 
by Sir John Gilbert ft is inlaid to folio size to ac- 
commodate a letter, which must be rqrarded as the 
most interesting document of the early Plymouth 
Colony. The volume contains a portrait and 
characteristic note of Gilbert In it are also to 
be found manv photographic and engraved por- 
traits of Longteflow selected by him from a large 
number from which he excluded eight or ten as 
" not altogether pleasing." These latter, though 
not included, have been preserved. The por- 
traits included all bear Longfellow's autograph, 
and the text is preceded by the opening stanza in 
his autograph. The letter inserted in the volume 
is a well-preserved folio, dated February 6, 1631-2, 
of considerable historical importance, addressed 
to Governor John Winthrop. Winthrop*s in- 
dorsement and Bradford's seal are on the fourth 
page. It is in Bradford's handwriting, signed 
Dy Bradford himself. Governor Thomas Prence, 
Dr. William Fuller, the famous physician not 
onlv of Plymouth but of the Massachusetts 
Colony as well, and by two of the principal 
characters of the poem — Miles Standish and 
John Alden. Besides these autographs the vol- 
ume contains letters of Governor Winslow, 
Cotton Mather and others, and many ensraved 
illustrations of scenes and events referred to in 
the poem. 

JUDGE CHAMBERLAIN HIMSELF. 

A word respecting the indefatigable collector 
and arranger of all this wonderful store of auto- 
graphic memorabilia may not be out of place. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a native of Pembroke, N. H., 
where he was bom in 1821. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1844, studied law at Har- 
vard University, was Librarian of the Law 
School, was admitted to the bar in 1849, ^^^ 
since that year has been a resident of the Mas- 
sachusetts city of Chelsea. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
in 1858-9, of the State Senate in 1863-4, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Municipal Court of Boston 
from 1866-70, and Librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library from 1878 to 1890. 



order them before the reader with a full- 
ness of critical knowledge and an accuracy 
of illustrative and descriptive detail which 
leave almost nothing to be asked for. 

In the first volume we have, to begin with, 
a hundred and twenty-five pages of Dr. John- 
son's ** Prayers and Meditations,** in diary 
form, which let us into his inner life ; then 
nearly twenty pages of autobiographical an- 
nals, running from his birth to his eleventh 
year ; then in a series of two hundred pages 
the weU-knov^n body of anecdotes collected 
by Mrs. Piozzi; finally, reaching to nearly 
a hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Arthur Mur- 
phy's ** Essay on Johnson's Life and Genius," 
first printed in 1792, and for which the writer 
received £yx>. 

In the second volume, which extends to 
more than five hundred pages, we have a 
great mass of matter of a still more miscel- 
laneous description : extracts from Boswell's 
letters to M alone, from Cradock's and Cum- 
berland's memoirs, from Percy's anecdotes, 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds's recollections, 
from Johnson's own letters, and so forth 
and so on. It would seem as if within 
these two spacious octavos Dr. Hill had 
brought together everything he could lay 
hand on relating to the adorable object of 
his literary and critical afiEections. 

Dr. Johnson himself, when something of 
this same sort was done while he was living, 
thought it a "mighty impudent thing;" but 
he can hardly object now. 

Many readers will be especially and de- 
voutly grateful for the " Prayers and Medi- 
tations," amusingly suggestive as they some- 
times are; for there is really a great deal 
of tender and uplifting feeling in them. 

And the obligation of all readers of Dr. 
Johnson for Dr. Hill's profuse and minute 
notes is great and lasting. The text of these 
notes would make a volume by itself. 
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FOR this work every admirer of Dr. John- 
son will be thankful, and all literary 
students, critics, and editors will recognize 
the loving and faithful care with which Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has prepared it, and appreci- 
ate the wealth of annotations with which he 
has enriched the main text Dr. Hill is a 
prince of annotators, and his work is in 
every respect a model of what such work 
should be. 

The two volumes contain for their basis 
nothing new. They simply assemble into 
homogeneous form, from many scattered 
quarters, sundry memorabilia of Johnson 
which belong to the complete portraiture 
of that great and distinguished man, and 



* Johnsonian MiaceUaniet. Amnged and Edited by 
Geoise Birkbeck Hill. Two yoU. Harper & Brothers. 



MnrOB NOTIOES. 



Sayings of Our Lord. 

AOriA IHCOT. Smyingt^Our L^d^fremtm 
Early Greek Papyrut, Discovered and Edited, witli 
Translation and CommenUry, by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt. With Two Plates. PubUshed for the 
English Exploration Fund by Henry Frowde. 15 cents. 

" On the edge of the Libyan desert, 120 miles 
south of Cairo, a series of low mounds, covered 
with Roman and early Arab pottery, marks the 
spot where stood the " ancient capital, Oxyrhyn- 
chus, '* a flourishing city in Roman times, and 
one of the chief centers of early Christianity in 
Egypt;" "a peculiarly attractive field for explor- 
ers." Here, last winter, in the rubbish heaps of 
the town, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who are 
scholars of Oxford, "found large quantities of 
papyri, chiefly Greek, ranging in date from the 
first to the eighth century, and embracing every 
variety of subject." One of these papyrus frag- 
ments is the subject of the descriptive and criti- 
cal tract before us, and the '* find " has excited 
(widespread interest. It is a single leaf from a 
book, and was found in '/S'lnound whidl pro- 
GooQle 
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doced a great nomber of papyri belonging to the 
first three centuries of our era." The fragment 
measures 5f by 3} inches, and is written in the 
uncial text From the peculiarities of the text 
and other critical data the editors believe it to 
have beea written ** not much later than the year 
200.'* The leaf contains as its two sides the 
remains of eight *< sayings of our Lord," six of 
which, restored and translated, read as follows : 

I. . . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy brother's eye. 

3. Jesus saith. Except ye fast to the world ye 
shall in no wise find tne kingdom of God ; and 
except ye keep the sabbath ye shall not see the 
Father. 

3. Tesus saith, I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them, and I 
found all men drunken, and none found I athirst 
among them, and my soul ^ieveth over the sons 
of men because thev are blmd in their heart. . . . 

4. Undecipherable. 

5. Jesus saith. Wherever there are . . . and 
there is ene . . . alone I am with him. Raise 
the stone and there thou shalt find me ; cleave 
the wood and there I am. 

6. Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in 
his own country, neither doth a physiaan work 
cures upon them that know him. 

7. Testis saith, A dty built upon the top of a 
high hill and stablished can neither fall nor be 
hid. 

8. Undecipherable. 

The likeness of Nos. i» 2, 6, and 7 of these 
*' logia '' to sayings of our Lord rendered in the 
canonical gospels will be noticed; the apocryphal 
sound of the others b equally noticeable. At 
present the fragment is curious and interesting 
rather than important or valuable ; and its char- 
acter remains to be ascertained, after further 
study and comparison with other fragments dis- 
covered at the same time. Messrs. Grenf ell and 
Hunt have published their •* find ** with schol- 
arly care and attention, and the little pamphlet 
of twenty pages will be welcomed by all students 
of the life and teachings of our Lord. 

Peter the Oreat. 

PtUr iJU Gr€0t. By K. WaUszewaki. Translated from 
the French by Lady Bf ary Loyd. With a Portrait D. 
AppletOD & Co. 

This is a not particularly good translation of a 
particularly powerful work; but the wooden 
literalness of Lady Mary Loyd cannot obstruct 
the dramatic realism of M. Waliszewski ; and we 
see through the English medium, as nearly and 
vividly, perhaps, as would be possible, as striking 
and impressive an historical portrait as one often 
looks upon. *' Historical portrait" we say 
advisedly, for the book b not history, and it is 
something more than biography; it is Peter the 
Great himself with his mistresses and his brutal- 
ities, his lusts and his cruelties, his passions and 
his fancies, his hatreds and his caprices, and 
around him, of course, the men and women of 
his time, and the incidents and events of history 
in which he figured. And what a figure he was : 

He walked with round shoulders worse than 
any Dutch sailor, whose wavs he seemed to copy. 
He had large eves, a good nose and mouth, a 
pleasant face, though somewhat pale, and light 
Drown hair kept rather short. He made endless 
grimaces. One of his commonest tricks was to 
try to look at his sword by bending his head 
backwards over his shoulder, and to raise one of 
his legs and stretch it out behind him. He 
sometimes turned his head as if he desired to 
bring his face above the middle of his shoulders. 

Waliszewski is a pitiless portrait painter; to 
speak in a figure, the wart is left on the nose 



of his royal subject, the hump remains on the 
back, the crook in the leg. Nothing seems to 
be set down in malice, but on the other hand 
there is no flattery, no extenuation of hideous 
faults and vices and crimes, no softening of 
harsh colors ; nothing but the naked and terrible 
truth. The book bears evidence of its truth on 
every page. And what a monster the truth 
reveals! The barbarism, the savagery, the 
bestiality of the life of which Peter was the cen- 
ter, almost surpass belief. He seems to have 
been a Nero, a Falstaff, a Napoleon, all in 
one. His court was a cesspool of debauchery, 
and his bad side was turned to the light 
as freely as any other. He was an immense 
eater, and to his drinking there was no limit 
When not in uniform he dressed like one of his 
peasants ; his pleasures, like his tastes, were of 
the coarsest; he enjoyed the society of his in- 
feriors; he was good-natured and furious by 
turns. A marvelous piece of literary construc- 
tion is this book of Waliszewski I It deserved 
translation. But it is far from agreeable read- 
ing. There is a fascination about its subject, 
notwithstanding the foulness of it. Let us 
thank God that with such monarchs as Peter 
the Great the world seems to be done. 

Calamiis. 

This series of letters were written by Walt 
Whitman during the twelve years included be- 
tween 1868 and 1880 to Peter Doyle, a young 
horse-car conductor with whom he had formed 
a close and almost paternal friendship. " Dear 
son" he calls him, "My darling son," "Baby," 
" My darling boy." The letters, which are full 
of affection and helpfulness, are the plain, rugged 
utterances of a warm human-hearted man, and to 
this quality they owe their sole value. They are 
rough, almost unlettered m style, the English b 
often bad, there are no literary or ethical allu- 
sions, no comments, no inferences ; only the sort 
of commonplace personal record which a plain 
man writes to another plain man who cares for 
him. There b a good deal about the weather, 
about thick and thin clothes, about Whitman's 
fluctuations of health; and many messages to 
friends, chiefly railroad and horse-car conductors 
and brakemen. Frequently we have the menu of 
the poet's meals. " I am feeling in first-rate spir- 
its and cat my rations every time." ... "I have 
been pitching in heavy to a great dbh of stewed 
beef and onions mother cooked for dinner." . . . 
** We have grand breakfasts, buckwheat cakes, 
coffee, etc., eggs, etc— just wbh you could come 
in mornings and partake." The hearty affec- 
tion which breathes in every page sanctifies in a 
way these homely details and gives them a cer- 
tain interest, but the popular idea of Whitman 
as a poet b certainly not assbted by reading 
them. [Laurens Maynard. |i.oo.] 

The Social Spirit in America. 
The author of thb issue in the Course for 
Home Reading by the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle b C. R. Henderson, Assodate 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago. It treats of the social spirit in America as 
evinced in industrial and political reforms, char- 
ities, and corrections, associations for mutual 
benefit, voluntary organizations for educational 
purposes, economic cooperations and the recipro- 
cal benefits possible between employers and 
employed. There is nothing novel in Professor 
Henderson's point of view, and hb touch b 



rather dry than picturesque; but the volume 
contains a great deal of well- digested informa- 
tion, and its effect b to raise the reader's hopes 
in the possibilities of the future » in the gradual 
dawning of that wbhed-for day which " prophets 
and kmgs have waited for but died before the 
sight," the day when capital and labor shall 
clasp hands heartily, work and play and reward 
be more equally shared than they now are, and 
the brotherhood of nun become more than a 
name to conjure with. [Flood & Vincent. 
Ji.oo.] 

Princeton Lectures. 

The Claims of the Old Testament, by SUnley 
Leathes, D. D., and Two Lectures on Theism, 
by Andrew Seth, M. A., LL. D., are lectures 
delivered at the sesqui- centennial celebration of 
the University of New Jersey, some few months 
ago, by two learned visitors from Great Britain, 
professors in London and in Edinburgh respec- 
tively. Both sets of lectures require of their 
audiences minds trained in philosophy, and 
much more profoimdly trained, it may be sus- 
pected, than those of average undergraduates. 
It b correspondingly difficult to give in a few 
words a report of the trend of argument in 
either; but not quite for the same reason in 
each case. The argument in the lectures on the 
Old Testament seems to us elusive ; the separate 
sentences are comprehensible and even dear, 
yet for some reason it b hard to grasp the 
thought as a logical whole or in the separate 
conclusions the speaker meant to establish. In 
general the lectures are an attack on the extreme 
positions, if not on the substance, of what b 
technically called the higher criticism, and 
against the spirit of hostility to belief in the 
supernatural which is believed to animate it. 

With Dr. Leathes's lectures on thebm, which 
he carefully differentiates from debm and from 
pantheism, the difficulty b in the metaphysical 
abstruseness of the treatment, which, in many 
minds, must produce confusion rather than 
conviction. To considerable extent the aim 
appears to be a criticbm of Hegelianbm, which 
in a guarded and discriminating way the lecturer 
approves as to its bearing on Christian theism. 

In fine, as already observed, all four of these 
lectures are above the heads of most readers, 
but may possibly afford much pleasure to the 
few who can, or who believe they can, compre- 
hend them. [Charles Scribner's Sons. Each 
•1.0a] 

Journals of John Liricklaen. 

It b delightful to find any bit of historical 
research perfectly done, as b thb account of her 
ancestor's " Travds " by Helen Liricklaen Fair- 
child, whose husband, Charles Fairchild, was 
lately Assbtant Secretary ef the Treasury. 
These records, translated from the original 
French of two memorandum books, were jotted 
down on the traveler's way through Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Vermont. Mrs. Fair- 
child's simple account of the Liricklaen family 
in Holland, and their settlement in Cazenovia, 
New York, b charmingly given, and brings to 
mind memories of Colonel Mappa and the Van 
der Kemps of Trenton Falls, Liricklaen's asso- 
dates. The journals themselves relate to the 
Holland grant in New York State, the projected 
substitution of maple for cane sugar, the price 
of land, difficulties of livhig, etc. Copious and 
exact foot-notes increase the value of the book^ 
Jigitized by ^s^_^ ^^^ ^^^ -t tC 
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The names of both persons and places receive 
a wealth of lore ; facsimiles of original maps are 
given ; and historical appendices and a complete 
index also serve to make this small volume a 
perfect copy of what any historical memoir 
shotdd be. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 12.5a] 

Btsays on Social Topics. 
These Essays, by Lady Cook, "n^ Tenn- 
essee Clailin,'* are vigorous and extremely plain- 
spoken pleas for greater opportunities for 
women. Many of them deal with the subject 
of marriage, its history, liabilities, wrongs, etc. ; 
all are written in a brisk style, and are fair to 
both men and women. The essay on *' Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister ** gives a history 
of thb struggle that is really valuable. The 
author's strictures on "Ninnies,** and her pro- 
posal for an act protecting them against ''De- 
signing Women," are keen and sensible. But 
though excellent as editorials (some of these 
essays have appeared in the newspapers), few 
of them deserve the permanence of book form. 
[The Roxburghe Press.] 

Qods and Their Makers. 

One would imagine from the preface of Lau- 
rence Hausman's Gods and Their Makers that 
the author*s sole purpose in writing it was to 
"cajole to laughter,** but the laughter b in any 
case tinged with bitterness, and there are many 
places where the reader will feel himself nearer 
to sadness than to mirth. Men have too often 
made their gods in their own likeness and have 
ascribed to them the evil passions of their own 
hearts. The grotesqueness of imagination that 
has thus set forth the horrible Glu-glu, the 
supine Hoosh, and the gluttonish Katchy wallah 
with his banquets of shed teeth, has perhaps ac- 
complished what the author intended, but let no 
one approach this book for mere amusement. 
[John Lane.] 

Fables. 

The Fable, we are told, as a form of literary 
art, had always a great attraction for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and for some years before 
his death he was collecting the material for a 
volume of such, to be published by the Messrs. 
Longman. This project he did not live to ful- 
fill, but such of its proposed contents as he 
had made ready is given to the public in a 
little book of Fables [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Ii.oo], which, fragmentary as it may be said to 
be, and in a way unfinished, is full of the char- 
acteristic touches, the humor and the pathos, 
and the plain speaking of its author. We have 
space but for one example, perhaps the shortest 
in the collection : 

THE TADPOLE AND THE FROG. 

"Be ashamed of yourself,** said the frog. 
<< When I was a tadpole I had no Uil.** 

"Just what I thought,'* said the tadpole. 
"You never were a tadpole.** 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is a 
voluminously printed report of the Proceedings 
of their First Convention held at New York, 
November, 1896. Enthusiasm for Judaism and 
Home pervades the pages, while the pure Eng- 
lish and courteous tone of the various addresses 
are delightful. The section on Philanthropy 
abounds in isolated, helpful facts; that on Re- 
ligion shows the intensity and breadth of Jew- 
ish conviction. The discussion on the "Motto 



and Badge*' is curious, indicating the general 
humanitarian trend away from conservatism; 
" Faith and Humanity '* being the modem words 
finally chosen, though when the adoption of 
any badge was doubtful on account of the ex- 
pense, it is odd that such a costly volume should 
have been issued. [Jewish Publication Society 
of America.] 

General Grant. 
The twelfth volume of the Great Commander 
Series, by Gen. James Grant Wilson, sets forth 
Grant's military career in vigorous, incisive 
style, with a scarcity of expletives and adjec- 
tives. The foot-notes are specially valuable, as 
are also Grant*s letters to Hon. £. B. Wash- 
bume, never before published. The story of 
the Wilderness Campaign and the strategic 
movements of his other campaigns has never 
been better told. Grant's powers of "combi- 
nation and execution" were marvelous. His 
administration as Chief Executive is sketched 
in a large way, and the adverse criticism it met 
is rebuked, though Wilson admits that Grant 
did not sufficiently restram those who plundered 
the Government, and had also too implicit faith 
in those who gained his confidence. Yet he ac- 
complished an enormous reduction in the na- 
tional debt and taxes, left the country in honor, 
with restored credit abroad, gave civil rights to 
the South, and vetoed inflation of the currency. 
The famous Tour Around the World is briefly 
described. That it takes a military man to 
write succinctly is evidenced by the last chap- 
ter, summarizing Grant's characteristics and his 
''honest mind.** [D. Appleton & Co. fi.sa] 

Telepathy. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason's book on Telepathy 
and the Subliminal Self will not fail of readers, 
though it has not much new matter in it The 
author b too evidently an advocate, and his 
powers of discrimination are not equal to those 
of the French scientist Dr. Mason is a con- 
vinced believer in telepathy; and his exposi- 
tion is far more that of a believer trying to 
make converts than that of the dispassionate ob- 
server. The book, however, is the most recent 
work on the subject. [Henry Holt & Co.] 

The Will to Believe. 
Prof. William James brings together in this 
volume ten papers and addresses which he 
names "essays in popular philosophy." *' Rad- 
ical empiricism,** he says, would be as good a 
phrase as any to express the main idea of them 
all ; that is to say, he here vindicates the prob- 
ability of the chief beliefs of mankind upon 
grounds that are more fundamental than those 
of common skepticism, but holds these grounds 
themselves as liable to possible change. The 
first essay, for example, shows how belief as 
such is natural to man; that the desire, even 
the will, to believe is creditable as well as con- 
genital; and that it coincides with a rational 
universe, as a part of it, much better than the 
purely skeptical disposition. The second paper, 
" Is Life Worth Living ? " has already attracted 
much attention in other forms of publication by 
its acute and brilliant answer in the affirmative. 
Papers of a more metaphysical character are 
those on "The Sentiment of Rationality,'* 
"Reflex Action and Theism,** "The Dilemma 
of Determinism,** and "Some Hegelisms.** 
"The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life,** 



and two papers on the importance of individoals, 
make up the complete tale, with an account of 
" What Psychical Research Has Accomplished." 
In the last one Professor James drops his skep- 
ticism at the feet of Mrs. Piper; but persons 
who are amateurs by the side of him have re- 
mained unconvinced by her. The collection as 
a whole is one that will be welcomed heartily 
by many who have read or heard these unique 
addresses, in which a scientist protests forcibly 
against the too common bigotry of science, and 
argues the cause of faith and courage as the one 
truly rational attitude of fully rationalized man 
with a wit and keenness all his own. [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ^00.] 

Dynamic Sociology. 
The text of the second edition of Dr. Lester 
F. Ward's Dynamic Sociology has not been 
changed from that of the first, but it contains 
an interesting new preface, in which he traces 
the development of the literature of sociology in 
the last fourteen years, and gives the curious 
history of the book in Russia. An edition of a 
translation made in 1891 was burned by order 
of the Council of Ministers (a later Polish trans- 
lation was virtually suppressed by the govern- 
ment). Dr. Ward consoles himself for this 
modem auto da fi hj the fact that four separate 
translations into Russian of his later work. The 
Psychic Factors of CivUitation, have not been in- 
terfered with. [D. Appleton & Co. Two vols. 
*4.oo.] 

Nominations for Elective Office. 
F. W. Dallinger, A. M., of the Massachusetts 
Senate, has found a virgin field for his researches 
embodied in the latest volume of the " Harvard 
Historical Studies'* — Nominations for Elective 
Office in the United States. His historical and 
legal treatment of the nominating system in our 
politics is thorough and candid. His conclu- 
sions are that the present system, in its main 
Imes, as embodied in fair party rules and stat- 
utes well enforced, may be made to work well ; 
but that "three r^orms are urgently needed — 
a diminution in the number of elective officers ; 
the absolute separation of national and State 
politics from local affairs; and, above all, the 
eradication of the spoils system in the public 
service." Mr. Dallinger might have added less 
frequent elections, i,e,, longer terms for public 
officials, and a wider extension of the so-called 
Crawford County (Penn.) system, which abolishes 
the caucus, and has worked successfully. The 
volume is a much needed and very satisfac- 
tory addition to political literature. [Longmans, 
Green & Co. I1.50.] 



OUBBEITT FIOTION. 



Marietta's Marriage. 
This tale cannot be commended as highly as 
it has been our privilege to commend others by 
the same prolific writer, W. £. Norris. It does 
indeed show his characteristic delicacy of touch, 
and the " art which conceals art ** in the natural- 
ness of the narration and the vividness and con- 
sistency of the actors. But there is a persistent 
presentation of the bad side of certain prominent 
characters, with general unpleasantness result- 
ing therefrom. The novel b thus interesting but 
— not good; rather suggestive of a decadent 
age. It is noticeable tha^^^e best, monlly, 
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of the principal personages are men. One may 
be justified in saying that a gradual estrangement 
between husband and wife is a somewhat favorite 
element of plot with Norris. It here appears, 
but is delicately and skUlf ully handled ; the un- 
reasonableness of the wife, in a position that 
most people would call enviable, and her dis- 
graceful vacillation and discontent, make her a 
very unpleasant person, even in a novel. Enough 
other people act their parts to render the story 
broad ; and it is probably a fair reflex of present- 
day English society life, in the depiction of 
which Mr. Norris's work may well recall Trol- 
lope*s. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

Tales of the Sun-Land. 
Vemer Z. Reed, author of Lo-to-kah^ has writ- 
ten another weird and fascinating book about 
the Seuthwest Many of the tales are true to 
Mexican and half-breed characteristics, others 
set forth the pathetic romances of the Pueblos 
and their ancient peoples, while only one deals 
with psychical fancy, which element contributed 
largely to the author's first volume. In struc- 
ture the tales are better wrought than Kipling's 
East Indian stories, and in what might be called 
anthropological imagination they take a high 
rank, reading so easily that one almost forgets 
the research and literary skill which underlie 
them. May their successful issue not induce a 
host of poor imitations! The illustrations, by 
L. Maynard Dixon, are admirably in unison with 
the spirit of each tale, and in whimsicalities and 
good drawing suggest Vedder's work. [Conti- 
nental Publishing Co. f 1.25.] 

Matka and Kotik. 

The name of David Starr Jordan, " President 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University and United 
States Commissioner in Charge of Fur Seal 
Investigations," is familiar to even the daily 
newspaper public through the English and 
American controversy anent pelagic sealing. 
His expert testimony has practically been ac- 
cepted over Mr. Thompson's, for one is a 
scientist, the other adds politics to his science. 
Readers of The Literary World may recall 
Jordan's Science Sketches which appeared a year 
ago, wherein he so described the haunts of the 
salmon that the fish seemed invested with human 
love and foresight. In the book before us the 
brothers, Unga and Atagh, quarrel and make 
up, and as "beach masters" are afflicted *'with 
a sense of responsibility." Matka and her baby 
Kotik are droll as she ignores or teaches him. 
The <* drive " is exciting, but Dr. Jordan is mer- 
cifully silent over the final killing of the seals. 
This forceful, short, dramatic story will do for 
the cause of the seals what the defenders of the 
birds are doing to stop their extinctk>n, while 
one who knows little of seal ways and habitats 
will gain much information from the book. The 
illustrations, taken from various scientific sources, 
are excellent and delightful. [Whitaker & Ray 
Co. fi.sa] 

His Letters. 

One woman's conception of love, Julian Gor- 
don's, finds expression in His Letters^ a series of 
imaginary epistles from a lover to his lady, which 
set forth the absorbing passion of a genius for 
a beautiful woman. Th% man is most desirable, 
with 

tall, straight figure; elegant, aristocratk hands; 
and set lips, with an expression which could be 



so sternly harsh, and again melt suddenly into 
a smile whose sensitive l^auty warmed the heart. 

And the woman : 

There were those who accused her brilliancy 
of coldness. Upon me Mrs. Moncrief had never 
made an impression of coldness, only of being a 
little weary — weary of the emotions she in- 
spired, of that hot breath as of the desert which 
had alwavs surrounded her stei>s. ... If evil 
had brushed that pure forehead it had left little 
trace. And the depths her eyes revealed — whose 
study might become perilous— told no story of 
her own past. Yet a man would fain have read 
thehr mysteries, even if it brought to him but 
hopelessness. 

In this interesting conjunction of souls there 
is awakened in the man that ideal love which 
Julian Gordon seeks to portray, that passion 
which she holds to be the deepest and best 
experience in life. The letters are one hun- 
dred and fifteen in number, violent protesta- 
tions pitched in a high key, which is maintained 
throughout The book ends abruptly, but from 
the happy confidence which pervades the last 
letter we are probably left to infer that the lover 
has won the obdurate heart of his mistress. 
The diffuseness of the man is appalling, and he 
is distinctly wearing to the nerves. Besides, to 
us the author does not prove her pomt. [The 
Cassell Co. 50c] 

A Fascinating Sinner. 
A somewhat clever but altogether absurd and 
unwholesome novel is this yellow-covered tome. 
The outside is as vulgar as the inside, and that 
is saying a good deal; for certainly the young 
married woman who is Delta's heroine has little 
to recommend her save an unlimited capacity for 
noisy flirtation and silliness. She goes through 
the delirious whirl of a London season, and 
learns there that men of the world are possessed 
by but one idea, one occupation: *'To lead 
other people's womankind into mischief and 
keep their own out of it ; " with various other 
lessons of equal importance. Certainly "Del- 
U's " style is luxuriant and florid — almost equal 
to Marie Corelli's. Her heroine sits 

alone in a Louis Seize boudoir, relieving her 
overcharged feelings at an Empire writing cab- 
inet inlaid with cupids — a masterpiece of in- 
genious workmansnip, where doubtless be- 
patched and bepowdered beauties, whose dust 
and ashes have long since mingled with the 
elements, wrote and wept and sighed in the dead 
old past 

The book belongs to the class of literature 
which we should be very glad to have excluded 
from all our libraries. It is not bad, but cheap 
and tawdry, and untrue to the facts of life. 
[F. Tennyson Neely. 25c] 

The Philosopher of Driftwood. 

Mrs. Jenness Miller, so widely known as a 
lecturer on physical culture and dress reform, is 
a woman too thoroughly in earnest to write even 
a novel without a moral purpose. The subject 
of divorce she now treats with delicacy and 
frankness, connecting with it questions of he- 
redity, temperament, and affinity. The legal and 
moral right to divorce for incompatibility is up- 
held as a duty to both husband and wife, and 
the children that might otherwise be bom. Hie 
philosopher and his daughter live in seclusion, 
she knowing naught of her mother until she is 
grown up, and then is indignant with her. Her 
father tells her that he has learned to understand 
his wife's integrity and wisdom, and blames him- 



self for keeping his daughter away from her 
mother. The girl becomes engaged, fancying 
she loves the man, who, seeing that she cares 
unconsciously for some one else, frees her from 
her promise to him. Thus out of her own ex- 
perience the daughter learns how to justify her 
mother. The self- analyses of the characters and 
their dramatic situations are worked out with 
much subtlety, though there is too much reason- 
ing and explanation ; but when an author writes 
from a noble purpose literary criticism may be 
gentle. Heredity comes to the frout in David, 
the real hero of the book, an original, forceful, 
and carefully studied character. The book is a 
contribution to the social study of divorce, and 
should be read carefully from its own standpoint. 
Whether or not one agrees with it, the sincerity 
of the writer and the complexities of the proth 
lems she handles cannot fail to win for it re- 
spectful consideration. [The Jenness Miller 
Publications. 11.5a] 

Nulma* 
We are not sure of the exact location of 
'* Leichardt's Land," the scene of this story 
by Mrs. Campbell Praed; but as she styles it 
*' An Anglo-Australian Romance " we gather that 
it is contiguous to or part of that colony. It is 
to Leichardt's Land that Colonel Bumside, an 
ex- Indian officer, is sent as governor. He takes 
out with him as secretary his nephew. Lord 
Arthur Keefe, with his beautiful wife to do the 
honors of Government House; and also the 
newly appointed chief justice, Outram Ken- 
ward, who b secretly Lady Arthur's lover, and 
has accepted the position at her instigation. 
They are scarcely arrived when they meet the 
youthful Nulma, who gives her name to the 
volume. She is the daughter of the minister 
of mines, a fresh, loyal, beautiful creature, al- 
most a child ; and the story thenceforth clusters 
about her, with a complication of passion, jeal- 
ousy, and selfish and unselfish love, which might 
easily have ended in social shipwreck except for 
Nulma's clear-hearted clasp upon truth and pu- 
rity. It is an interesting little story, with the 
advantage of an unusual environment [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50c.] 

The Quest of the Qilt-Bdged Qirl. 
It seems rather absurd for one and the same 
firm to publish a book and its parody, but both 
The Quest of the Golden Cirl^ by Richard Le 
Gallienne, and its parody. The Quest of the Gilt- 
Edged Girl^ by Richard de Lyrienne,' are pub- 
lished by John Lane. The latter is so flippant 
and vulgar that we cannot find much amusement 
in it It is true the original Quest lent itself to 
parody, but not to anything quite so poor as 
this. All the modern literary lights appear in 
The Gilt' Edged (?/r/— Barrie, Kipling, Fiona 
Madeod, Grant Allen, Ella D'Arcy, et als, 

Mj Lord Duke. 
A very pleasant story is Afy Lord Duke, Mr. 
Homung naturally has an Australian for his 
hero, and a bushman at that, a bluff and clumsy 
fellow who b haled from his sheep pastures on 
the little far-off continent to be installed hi Eng- 
land as the Duke of St Osmonds. The author 
is quite alive to the humor in such a situation, 
and he proceeds to make the most of it ; but he 
is quick to seize upon the pathos, too, and from 
the beginning the reader feels something like a 
respectful affection for the honestpopen- hearted 
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exhilarating creature, whose portrayal is a tri- 
umph in idealism. The duke, who comes at 
last to find that he likes his new life, especially 
when a most charming girl- cousin consents to 
share his title with him, turns out to be not the 
duke at all, and he returns to Australia — per- 
fectly happy, however, for the girl he loves goes 
with him. A romance, and a highly pleasant 
one, as we said in begh&ning; its impossibilities 
one is not obliged to recognize, and to its many 
touches of nature one is glad to give credit 
[Charles Scribner's Sons, f 1.25.] 



ooLLEcrnovs of shobt stobies. 

Columbia Stories. 
Columhia Stories, by Albert Payson Terhune, 
record past days of Columbia College, when its 
fountain was stolen and its fellows played 
pranks akin to cruelty. There is withal such 
a spirit of comradeship in the book that one 
pardons its slang. There was often a moral 
strength in the college roughness of the past 
which brought timid freshmen to their senses, 
and made them honest- hearted and less tender 
when as seniors their chivalry vras needed, that 
contrasts favorably with the narrowness of many 
college circles today. A Tali of Two Cads, in 
which the reputed winner of a race foregoes his 
chances for victory that another man may gain 
it, is truly fine. Much fun, some wit, and a little 
pathos are to be found in one or another of the 
stories following. [G. W. DUlingham. 50c.] 

From the Land of the Snow-Pearls. 

This rather sentimental title gives no hint of 
the character or contents of this collection of 
short stories by Ella Higginson. As a matter 
of fact, the mountain region about Puget Sound 
has received that name from those who love the 
land "with a proud and passionate love;" and 
these are "Tales from Puget Sound." They 
are twelve in number, all strong, attractive, and 
characterized by a marked bidividuality. Here 
are vivid pictures of actual, every- day life among 
a somewhat primitive people, and the loves, jeal- 
ousies, rivalries, passions of human nature are 
akin to those in a higher and more ambitious so- 
ciety, and are represented here without artificial- 
ities or gloss, in their elemental force, tenderness 
or sensitiveness, as the case may be. Taken alto- 
gether it is one of the most readable collections 
of stories recently published. [The Macmillan 
Co. fi-sa] 

The Ways of Life. 

There is infinite pathos, read in the light of 
her own swift-coming end, in Mrs. Oliphant's 
preface to this volume ; a preface which treats 
of the decadence, the " ebb tide," of those bright 
powers and possibilities which in the golden 
flood of youth seemed inexhaustible and endless. 
The poor pamter in the first of the two stories 
contained in the book, who woke suddenly to 
the waning of his ability and popularity and was 
so glad and relieved to die precisely at the 
moment when death meant safety and relief to 
his family; the stUl more unhappy inheritor of 
an ancient name, who vanishes out of life for 
the same purpose — to save his wife and chil- 
dren from loss — and finds it impossible to come 
back again at will, — both are victims of the 
mournful *' ebb tide " of which the author writes, 
and which all men and women who live to the 



age of sixty must endure or expect. It is a sad, 
and would be an unendurable, ending to the full 
tide of life and youth, were not the earthly ebb 
supplemented by the eternal flood, and the fail- 
ure of the mortal promise by the heavenly fulfill- 
ment. The true-hearted and brave worker, who 
touches with such a tenderly- tremulous hand on 
this sad theme, has tested this truth, we are glad 
to believe, and passed beyond the shadows into 
the light. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, f i.oo.] 

The Bridal March. 
The fifth volume of the novels of Bjomstjeme 
Bjomson, which Macmillan is publishing, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, contains two novelettes, 
"The Bridal March " and "One Day." "The 
Bridal March" is in Bjomson 's best manner, 
and the simple little romance of pleasant life is 
refreshing reading. "One Day" is the story, 
or rather the analysis, of a hysterical and senti- 
mental woman, who falls hi love with a senti- 
mental drunkard. The combination is not pleas- 
ing, and the realism is of that brutal type which 
the Northern peoples seem to affect when they 
are realistic. French and Italian realism b un- 
pleasant enough, but the brutality of Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Russian realism is even more 
disagreeable. [The Macmillan Co. f 1.25.] 

In Simpkinsrille. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart's vein is a narrow one, 
but very good of its kind, and her latest volume 
of stories of simple country-town life is decidedly 
entertaining. Of the seven stories which make 
up In SimpkinsvUUy "The Dividing Fence" 
has the most humor, while "Bfiss Jemima's 
Valentine" is the best from the pathetic point 
of view. In "The Unlived Life of Little Mary 
Ellen" Miss Stuart steers terribly near bathos 
in her overstrained sentiment, and the tale is 
unpleasant It is in little half- humorous, half- 
pathetic, touches that Miss Stuart excels, such 
as in "Weeds," where "Christian's Widow" 
says, " They won't be nobody but God to flower 
me over when I'm gone." In SimpkinsvilU is an 
excellent book for reading aloud, for there are 
many little scenes and conversations which show 
out better when thus read than when skimmed 
over to one's self, and in summer books to read 
aloud are always welcome. [Harper & Brothers.] 

Susan's Escort and Others. 
This collection of short stories is in Dr. £d< 
ward E. Hale's well-known and peculiar vein. 
They are bright and wholesome, with some fun 
in them and a good deal of doctrine ; the unex- 
pected often happens and the finale is always 
happy. Dr. Hide's young men and young wo- 
men are invariably of the same pattern — nice 
girls and good fellows ; and he has lived too long 
and too seriously to sadden the world with 
glooms and complexities, and the worries and 
tragedies of fate. He was bom a story-teller, 
and m saying this we explain the reason why, so 
long as ke lives, whatever he writes will be 
more or less read — and more rather than less. 
[Harper & Brothers, fi.sa] 

OUT-OF-DOOB 8EET0HES. 

Eye Spy. 

Nothing in the way of education is of more 
value than to teach the young how to use their 
eyes. Those priceless gifts of childhood, the 
keen, untired, unsated vision, the ardent, unsati- 



able curiosity, the never- satisfied desire for ex- 
planation, are too often wasted on trivial and 
idle things, through the fault of teachers and 
parents who do not realize the importance of 
training rightly these ardent faculties while they 
still are in their early freshness. Mr. William 
Hamilton Gibson, therefore, did admirable work 
in calling the attention of boys and girls to the 
unperceived wonders which lie closely about the 
paths of all our lives. He throws in this book a 
sort of fairy glamour over his facts which makes 
his chapters as delightful as instructive. Num- 
bers of children who read Eye Spy will be inter- 
esting themselves for the rest of this summer 
and into the next over the fortunes of " Mr. and 
Mrs. Tumble-Bug " and "Professor Wiggler;" 
also in paper wasps, ballooning spiders, cocoons, 
"fairy sponges," mushroom spores, grasshop- 
pers, the "sorrows of house flies," and all the 
other curious ways and antics of insects and 
plants of which Mr. Gibson tells them. And as, 
once embarked in this world of discovery, there 
is no stopping, some of them will go on for the 
rest of their lives and find that there is no limit 
to the strange and beautiful lore which Nature 
writes in wood and meadow and by the wayside, 
for all who have learned to read her language. 
[Harper & Brothers. $2, 50.] 

Insect Life. 
This admirable work by ProL John Henry 
Comstock is as complete and practical an intro- 
duction to nature study as the most exacting 
student could ask for. It takes up in order 
Pond life, Brook life, Orchard life. Forest life, 
and Roadside life, with descriptions of the hum- 
ble but most interesting creatures that float or 
fly, or creep or swim, in air, on earth, or under 
water. Part II treats minutely of the collection, 
preservation, and labeling of specimens; closing 
with a miscellaneous list of books on insects. 
The style is picturesque and the subject is made 
exceedingly attractive by the personal element 
and the brightening up by littie poems and 
bits from authors who have found themes in 
crickets, grasshoppers, and other littie evanes- 
cent things on the lowest plane of life. The 
illustrations in -the text are abundant, and sev- 
eral plates, engraved by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, show charming bits of country scenery; 
one, to face page 166, is lacking. [D. Apfdeton 
&Co. fa. 50.] 

Nature in a City Yard. 

Fortunate indeed is the man, or the woman, 
with the make-up to observe, appreciate, and 
enjoy the simple, common, unobtrusive things 
such as afforded the author, Charles M. Skin- 
ner, the material for this engaging little book. 
It is another and felicitous illustration of the 
trite saying that the eye sees only what it has in 
itself the power of seeing. Nothing escaped 
this alert observer ; nothing was too humble and 
familiar to be left out of his record. In minute- 
ness and painstaking it suggests Gilbert White; 
in humor it rivals A Summer in a Garden, 
The spirit of the writer is contagious, stimulating. 
With what a relish he comes home to his few 
feet of back yard, and with what zest he exults 
in his inalienable share of sky I The personal 
element, and the reminiscent and suggestive way 
of writing, are very enjoyable. There is no like- 
lihood of our having too many books of this 
kind. [The Century Co. J^po.] 
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MAOAZIirES AND REVIEWS. 

Scribner'8. There is much of interest in 
the September number, but nothing better worth 
reading than Mr. F. B. Sanborn's illustrated 
paper on "Lord Byron in the Greek Revolu- 
tion," a subject, and a method of handling it, in 
which Mr. Sanborn is peculiarly happy. There 
is a second chapter of Mr. Wyckoflfs " Experi- 
ment in Reality,'* dealing with his experiences 
as a day laborer at West Point. Mr. W. H. 
Bishop describes, with beautiful illustrations, San 
Sebastian, the famous Spanish watering place, 
likely to be more frequented now than ever by 
Northern Europeans and Americans when the 
new Gibraltar Express gets to running. Equally 
fine are the pictures accompanying Mr. Irland's 
trip "To the Shores of the Mingan Seigiory," a 
fascinating narrative for fishermen ; Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith's " Notes on Tennessee's Centennial," 
an exposition which has attracted much atten- 
tion at the South, and Abbe Carter Goodloe's 
"At the Foot of the Rockies," an appetizing 
story of excursion experiences off the line of 
the Canadian Pacific The Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man's tale of "A Misunderstood Dog" is no- 
ticeable among the contributions of fiction. 

Harper's. In the September number one 
may ride "Around London by Bicycle" with 
Mrs. Pennell, dream away some time in "The 
Lotus Land of the Pacific" with John Har- 
rison Wagner, and study "The Beginnings of 
the American Navy" with James Barnes; all of 
which are illustrated papers of a striking type, 
especially the one on the Pacific, which is nota- 
ble in more ways than one. In a lighter vein 
lie together the continuation of Mr. Stockton's 
extravaganza mixing up polar regions with mod- 
ern improvements, Mr. Remington's spirited 
Indian story of "The Great Medicine Horse," 
with hb own pictures, and the golfer's novelette 
of "The Lost Ball." Of a weightier sort is 
Mr. Henry James's tender, discriminating, criti- 
cal, regretful study of Du Maurier, which every- 
body who has read Trilby and 731/ Martian 
should read, and for which all who read it will 
be thankful. It is not the last word on its sub- 
ject, but it is a well-considered one. Capt A. T. 
Mahan takes " A Twentieth Century Outlook," 
which is suggestive if not actually prophetic. 
And there is a residuum of short fiction and 
shorter poetry. 

Atlantic. The greater part of the September 
number is devoted, as is usual, to the considerar 
tion of graver matters of public importance, 
such as must commend this magadne more and 
more to readers who desire not merely entertain- 
ment, but to be led along higher ranges of prac- 
tical thought, to be made themselves to think, 
and to grapple with serious problems pertaining 
to the welfare of mankind. The Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, now Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, gives his account of the reform of the 
New York police, in which he took an active 
part as Chairman of the Commissioners ; and in 
turn, the Atlantic will greatly miss its mark if 
that department at Washington, in whose admin- 
istration he now assists, does not get some 
ideas, and an impulse to carry them out, from 
Mr. Ira M. Hollis's article in later pages on the 
need of "A New Organization for the New 
Navy," a need which is sore. It almost passes 
belief that the diverse systems of training two 
classes of officers for the navy in this country 



should be so at sixes and sevens as they now 
are. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in an article 
of great ability, supported by abundant facts 
and ingeniously illustrated, upsets and disposes 
of the popular fallacy that " the rich are grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer," only half of 
which is true. Professor Woodrow Wilson con- 
tributes a capital essay "On Being Human," 
which b full of the vital breath of sympathy 
with the life that now is. Professor Gildersleeve 
cleverly interweaves his recollections as a Con- 
federate soldier with his abundant knowledge of 
the history of the Peloponnesian War. "The 
American Notion of Equality" is debated by 
Henry ChUds Merwin. Mr. Bradford Torrey 
studies birds, snakes, and "crackers" in the 
vicinity of "A Carolina Mountain Pond." 
From Dr. George Burkbeck Hill we have a sec- 
ond batch of Swift's letters. So much for the 
weightier contents, which are offset by a variety 
of minor fiction and poetry. This b a fine num- 
ber of the Atlantic. 

The Centuiy. The most striking feature of 
the September number, we must think, b Mbs 
Scidmore's account of Boro Bosdor, a very re- 
markable and imposing Buddhbt ruin in the 
bland of Java, as huge as the Great Pyramid 
and once almost as wonderful in its design and 
construction as the Taj Mahal. There is a fur- 
ther installment of extracts from the Central 
African journals of the late E. J. Glave, relat- 
ing to experiences on the Congo River. The 
portraits by Mr. Harry Fumiss accompanying 
his " Glimpses of Gladstone " seem to us rather 
overdrawn and to approach caricature. Very 
striking are the engraved examples of Miss 
Bessie Potter's statuettes; really beautiful they 
are; we can well believe that thev strike "A 
New Note in American Sculpture." ** Brown- 
ing's Summers in Brittany" are depicted by 
A. M. Mosher's pen and G. W. Edwards's pen- 
cil. Gen. Horace Porter brings hb " Campaign- 
ing with Grant " down to the eve of the surren- 
der at Appomattox. 



VOTES AND QUEBIES. 

4. B. A. Robinson and Fiona Macleod's 
" Sin Eaters." Would you kindly inform me 
of the address of the author of £. A. Robin- 
son's poems mentioned in your issue of August 
7 ; also the publishing house of Mbs Macleod's 
Sin Eaters, F. R. j. 

Scranton^ Pa, 

Miss Macleod's works are published by Geddes of Edin- 
boro; Mr. £. A. Robinson's address we will be happy to 
pnblbh, If that gentleman will famish ns with it 



FOBEIGtf NOTES. 
— The Athenaum of July 31 has a pleasant 
notice of Mrs. Lothrop's Memories of Hawthorne^ 
saying: "Asa whole the reader b affected by 
the pervading atmosphere of sunny, intelligent 
enthusiasm for a great and gentle nature." 

— Ward, Lock & Co. will publish eariy thb 
autumn Poems of the Love and Pride of England^ 
edited by Mr. Frederick Wedmore and his daugh- 
ter. Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Austm, 
Lewb Morris, and Mr. Watson are among the 
poets represented. 

— George MacDonald, says the Athemettm^ 
''b a great sinner on the subject of morals; he 
will introduce a moral into every novel he writes." 

—The title of Mark Twain's new boek b 
announced as More Tramps Abroad, 



— There will be very general regret to hear 
that Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, the accom- 
plished essayist and editor of the Spectator^ b 
seriously ill. 

— The Academy speaks of Professor Cour- 
thope's History of English Poetry as "very 
valuable," at the same time makmg "a dbtinc- 
tion as to the nature of its value." 

— Mr. Hall Caine's new story. The Christian, 
has already been produced in dramatic form at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, to an audience at a 
pound a head, the author taking the part of 
John Storm, Mrs. Caine that of Polly Love, 
Miss Caine that of Glory Quayle, and Master 
Ralph Caine that of Brother Andrew. 

— It b said that none of the publications in- 
duced by the Queen's Jubilee in England have 
had a better sale than the special editions of the 
whole Bible and the New Testament 

— Two sbters, Mary and Ellen Gibbs, are 
selecting and arranging for publication, with 
Mr. Ruskin's approval, the Biblical references 
which occur in hb writings. 

— Mrs. Maxwell Hope has written a book on 
T%e Making of Abbotsford, which will be pub- 
Ibhed this faU by the Blacks. 

—The Rev. T. Carter of Binmngham will 
shortly publish through Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier a study of the life and times of 
John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, en- 
titled Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, its 
object being to show that the poet was the 
son of a Puritan house, and was brought up 
accordingly. 

Children's Ways. 

The Academy squeezes these pleasant drops 
out of Professor James Sully's Children's Ways, 
just publbhed by Longmans : 

Thus : " A mother once remarked to her boy, 

between five and six years old, * Why, R , I 

believe you are kinder to the animals than you 
are to me.' 'Perhaps I am,' he replied; 'you 
see they are not so well off as you are.' " Again : 
" A little boy had been quarreling with hb sis- 
ter Muriel just before going to bed. On kneel- 
ing down to say hb prayers, and noticing that 
Muriel was sitting near and listening, he prayed 
aloud in this wise : ' Please, God, make Muriel 
a good girl,' then looked up and said in an anery 
voice, 'Do you hear that, Muriel?' and after 
thb digression resumed his petition." Another 
child, a little girl whose grandfather had just 
died, prayed that God would mind and shut 
the door, because grandpapa "can't stand the 
draughts." We like, too, the little girl, aged 
three and a quarter, who asked her mother, 
" Please, mamma, will you pin this with the 

Greatest pleasure ? " But Professor Sully's best 
iscovery is the boy of eight, who put it to a 

" dbtingubhed biologbt : " " Mr. , Mr. -^, 

if God wanted me to be good, and I wouldn't be 
good, who would win ? " A biologbt would need 
to be very dbtingubhed to extricate himself 
gracefully from this comer. Posers are indeed 
so common in the nursery that a book of suit- 
able replies or fences might well be compiled 
Thb question, for example, occurs to most chil- 
dren, and has never yet been answered: " Father 
why don't God kill the devil? and then there 
would be no wickedness in the world." 



NEWS AHD NOTES. 

— The Macmlllan Co. announce a Short His- 
tory of Rome, by E. S. Shuck burgh, author of a 
History of Rome to the Battle of Actium, 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, at her 
home, Bonnywood, near Baltimore, b putting 
the finbhing touches to Spain in the iqth Cen- 
tury, which A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish 
as the last of her series on European nations. 
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— A new Handbook of European History ^ 
by Arthur Hassall, is announced by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish General 
Granfs Letters to a Friend^ edited by General 
James Grant Wilson ; the volume to contain a 
nomber of letters, in addition to those which 
have appeared in the North American Review, 



— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce for 
early publication a small volume by the Rev. 
George H. C. Macgregor of London, who has 
recently been in attendance at Mr. Moody's 
Summer School at Northfield, entitled The 
Christian's Aspirations, 

— Boswell's Life of Johnson is about to be re- 
issued under the editorship of Percy Fitzgerald, 
in one volume, royal octavo, double columns, 
printed from a new font of t3rpe especially cast 
for it. A unique feature will be a biographical 
dictionary of every person mentioned in the 
book. Mr. Thomas Whittaker will have it 
ready about September ist. 

— L. C. Page & Co. have in preparation a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of their variorum 
edition of The Rubdiydt of Omar Khavydm^ 
edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. It will con- 
tain Danish and Italian translations of the fa- 
mous poem in addition to the English, German, 
and French variants, extracts from the Le Galli- 
enne verse, additional noies, biography, bibliog- 
raphy, etc., a number of original drawings by 
£. H. Garrett, and a number of rare plates of 
photographs and steel engravings of the various 
eminent foreign translators. 

A Caution from Harper ft Brothers. 

We desire hereby to notify the public that we 
are the sole publishers in tne United States of 
the only book prepared by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
and authorized by him to be published in the 
United States, which gives a complete and ad- 
equate account of his celebrated Expedition to 
the Polar Regions, and which is a duplicate of 
Dr. Nansen's book published in England. This 
book contains upon the title-page the following : 

FARTHEST NORTH BEING THE RECORD OF A VOY- 
AGE OF EXPLORATION OF THE SHIP Fram^ 
1893-1896, AND OF A FIFTEEN MONTHS* 
SLEIGH JOURNEY BY DR. NANSEN AND 
UEUTENANT JOHANSEN. 

Purchasers desiring to obtain the book pre- 
pared by Dr. Nansen should be careful te note 
that the above words, together with our name ai 
publishers, appear upon the title-page of the 
book offered. 

An action has been begun by us against cer- 
tain persons who, as we claim, have infringed 
our rights in Dr. Nansen's book, and those who 
take part with them in such infringement will 
also be prosecuted. 

Harper & Brothers, Pubushers, 

New Yokk. 
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Biography. 

Tmi Lips and Cokrbspondbncs op Rupvs King. 
Vduiiie IV; 1801.1806. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $$.00 

Lokd Ckoubr. a Biography. By H. D. Traill. Illus- 
trate. Edward Arnold. I5.00 

"CHAPBiyCAR Whbslbr." In Merooriam. By his 
Wife. American Baptist Publication Society. 

Thr Lips op Samurl Tohnson, LL.D. By James 
Boewell, Esq. Indrols. Vol I. The MacmUlan Co. 50c 

Bducational. 

Frrnch Practical Coursr. By Jules Magnenat, 

Sute University of Texas. The MacmiUan Co. #1.00 

Elbmrnts and SaRNCR OP English VBRSincATiON. 

By WUUam C. Jones. Peter Paul Bonk Co. |a.oo 

An Essay on Valub ; with a Short Account of Ameri> 

can Currency. By John Borden. Rand, McNally & Co. 

#1.00 



Fiction. 

His Majrstv's Grbatrst Subjrct. By S. S. Tbor- 
bam. D. Appleton & Co. soc 

Thbn and Not *Til Thbn. A Novel. By Clara 
Nevada McLeod. Robert Lewis Weed Co. 

Captain Fracassr. By Th^phile Gautier. Tr. by 
Ellen Murray Beam. Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. Ii.as 

For Hrr Lipb. A Storv of St. Petersboig. By Richard 
Henry Savage. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00 

Thb Crimb op thb Boulbvard. By Jules Claretle. 
Tr. by Mrs. C. A. Kingsbury. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25 

Barbara Blombbrg. A Historical Romance. By 
Ceoig Ebers. Tr. by Mary J. Safford. a vols. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 80C 

Thb Lady Charlottb. A Novel By Adeline Sar- 
geant. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Trur to Thrmsslvrs. Bv Alexander J. C. Skene, 
M.D., LL.D. F. Tennyson Neely. s^c. 

Thr Passing op Aux. A Novel. By Mrs. Marjorie 
PauL F. Tennyson Neely. see 

CuRSBD BY a Fortunb. By George Manville Fenn. 
Rand, McNaUy & Co. $1.00 

History. 

Thb Victorian Era. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
75 Illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Thb Fbbnch RBVoumoN. By Thomas Cariyle. Vol 
in. The Guillotme. The MacmiUan Co. 50c 

A Short History op thb Itauan Waldbnsbs. By 
Sophia V. Bompianl A. S. Barnes & Co. #1.00 

Annals op Switzbbland. By Julia M. Cohon. A. 

S. Barnes ft Co. $i.%s 

Poetry. 

EsTABBLLB AND Othbr Vbbsb. By John Stvart 
Thomson. Toronto : William Briggs. $1.00 

Euxabbthan Sonnbt-Cvclbs. Edited by Martha 
Foote Crowe. A. C. McCurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Thb Dauohtbr op Vpocai and Othbb Vbrsr. By 
Henry Rutgers Remsen. G. P. Putnam's Sons. #1.50 

TraveU 

British Crntral Aprica. By Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
K.C.B. With 6 Maps and aao Illustratkms. Edward 
Arnold. 

Tom Moorr in Brbmvda : A Bit of Literary Goidp. 
By J. C. Lawrence Clark, Lancaster, Mass. 

Rclifioas. 

Thb Librarian op thr Sunday School. A Manual 
By Elisabeth Louisa Foote. With a Chapter on the Sun- 
day School Library by Martha Thome Wheeler. Eaton 
& Mains. ssc. 

Brst Mrthods op Promoting Spiritual Lipr. By 
the Ute Phillips Brooks. Thomas Whittaker. 50c 

Danibl and thb Minor Prophbti. Edited by Rich- 
ard O. Moulton. The Macmillan Co. 50c 

Miscellaneoos. 

JUBILBB GrBBTINO AT SpITHBAD TO THB MbN OP 

Grratrr Britain. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. John 
Lane. 50c. 

Spbbch op John Hay at thb Unvbiung op thb 
Bust op Sir Waltbr Scott in Wbstminstbr Abbby. 
John Lane. 35c 

Famiuar Fbaturbs op thb Roadsidb. The Flowers, 
Shrubs, Birds, and Insects. By F. Schuyler Mathews. 

D. Appleton s Co. #1.75 
Bbsidb Old Hbartkstonbs. By Abram English 

Brown. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. I1.50 

Sound Monby Monographs. By William C. Cornwall 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i.oo 

L'Onclb bt lb Nbvbu, bt lbs Jumbaux db l'Hotbl 
CORNBiLLB. Par Edmond About. Wm. R. Jenkins, asc* 

Thb QpnaAL Guidb to thb Klondykb Country and 
Gold Firlds op Alaska. W. B. Conkey Co. 25c 

AcaDRNTS AND Embrgrkors. By Charies W. Dulles. 
M.D. 5th Edition. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.00 

Crimb and Criminals. By J. Sanderson Christison, 
M.D. Chicago : W. T. Keener Co. #1.00 net. 

Thb Way to Kbbp Young. By Dorothy Quigley. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 7SC. 

SuccBss IS For You. By Dorothy Quigley. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Ii.oo 

My Fathbr ma I Rbcau. Him. By Mamie Dickens. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
English Local Govbrnmrnt op To-Day. By Milo 

Roy Maltbie, Ph.D. New York: ColumbU University. 

Thr Ovrr-Taxation op Irrland. Speech Delivered 
bv Hon. Edward BUke. M.P., March 29, 1897. New 
York: Irish National Federation of America. sc 

A Drscription op thr Wordbworth and Colbridgr 
Manuscripts in thb Possbssion op Mr. T. Norton 
Longman. Edited by W. H. White. Longmans, Green 
&Co. ' I3.50 

Thb Sixth Sbnsb and How to Dbvblop It. By 
Paul Tyner. Denver : The Temple Press. loc. 

Klondikb, thb Land op Gold. Illustrated. By Chas. 
Frederick SUnsbury. F. Tennyson Neely. 2sc. 

GoLDBN Alaska. A Complete Account to Date of the 
Yukon Valley. By Ernest Ingersoll Rand, McNally & 
Ca 25c 
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17EW BOOKS. 

For the Autumn of 1897. 
According to its custom for many years, the 
Literary World derotes the greater part of 
this, its much enlarged last issue in September, 
to a survey of the expected new books of the 
season; anticipating in some cases by several 
months, and in others by only a few weeks, the 
actual publication, and deferring, of coarse, any- 
thing like critical estimates until the books are 
actually in hand. We speak in the following 
pages generally as a herald only, in exceptional 
instances only as a prophet, and never as a 
judge; with the purpose simply of giving our 
readers timely notice of what is coming, so that 
they can be better able to watch the procession 
when it begins to pass, and set in order its in- 
dividual units in due proportion and perspective. 
As a matter of literary convenience, we shall 
speak of books ordinarily as really publbhed and 
present, although for the most part they are still 
in the printer's or the binder's hands, or it may 



even be now and then under the author's pen. 
The list is a long one. It certainly looks like 
returning prosperity, and we trust will prove the 
harbinger of **good times," better than some of 
the publishers have known for several years. 
The books are grouped, as last year, by pub- 
lishers; and the publishers arc arranged, for 
the most part, as far as was practicable at the 
time of "making-up," in alphabetical order. 
Our best wishes for the new season to them, 
and our congrattilations to their customers. 

American Baptist Publication Society. 

President Strong of Rochester Theological 
Seminary leads the procession from this de- 
nominational house with a collection of essays 
on Th€ Great Poets and Their Theology^ which 
he is well qualified to write. Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth follows with a story. In the Days 
of Massasoit^ which deals with Roger Williams 
and his times. The New Testament Church is 
the title of a controversial work by the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. H. Marsh. Heroic Stature is a vol- 
ume of addresses by Prof. Nathan Sheppard, 
"Keynote" of the Examiner, For children 
and Sunday schools are Between Earth and 
Sky, a book for boys, by Mr. E. W. Thomp- 
son of the Youth'' s Companion ; The House of 
Armour^ by Marshall Saunders; Goldenrod 
Farm, a girls' book, by Jennie M. Drinkwater ; 
Ward Hill at Weston, a story of a boys' board- 
ing school, by Everett T. Tomlinson ; Evenings 
at Shadycroft, also a boys' book, by Howard B. 
Hall; In the Way, the story of a girl's influ- 
ence, by Grace Livingston Hill, a niece of 
"Pansy;" and On the World's Roof, by J. 
Macdonald Oxley, a tale of the Himalaya 
Mountains, whose title comes so near to that 
of another book relating to the same field, On 
the Roof of the World, that it should have been 
avoided. 

The American Book Company. 

This large corporation, having centers of pub- 
lication and dbtribution in New Yerk, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago, confines its business to the 
providing of school and college text-books of a 
high grade. It is with this house, we believe, 
that Mr. Herbert Bates, the poet, formerly Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
Nebraska, and later the literary editor of a lead- 
ing Cincinnati paper, is now connected in the 
capacity of literary adviser and critic — a circum- 
stance which means something for the quality, 
the form, and the style of its publications. Per- 
haps the most important of these publications 
for the coming season is Mr. John Bach McMas- 
ter's School History of the United StaUs, a work 
which, it is to be hoped, may find its way into 
some of the schools of the South, where there 
would seem to be a need of severe impartiality 
and strict loyalty to truth in telling the story of 
the last half-century. In these qualities all who 
know Mr. McMaster may expect this book to 
excel. Todd's Astronomy is a new work for 
beginners, emanating from the observatory at 
Amherst College, and backed by the author's 
experience in the national observatory at 
Washington. Illustrations are a special fea- 
ture. Books for a fourth and a fifth year are 
added to Baldwin's series of School Reading by 
Grcules, and there is a new Graded Course in 



Penmanship, by Ward, in six numbers. We ad- 
vise teachers, however, to be careful in the selec- 
tion of systems for teaching writing. There is 
great danger in any of them of cramping the 
pupil's hand into a set, mechanical^ and artificial 
style, which destroys all individuality. Deliver 
us from a copy-book hand except for commercial 
purposes, and the typewriter is fast doing away 
with the necessity for the cultivation of that. 
M. A. Bailey is the author of a new American 
Comprehensive Arithmetic, for which are claimed 
an original scope, careful selection of material, 
and a judicious method. C. Fontaine, Director 
of French Instruction in the Washington City 
Schools, has prepared in Dix Comtes Aouveaux 
a new selection of tales, with notes and vocab- 
ulary, from eminent French authors. We note 
also collections of Stories of Ohio, by Mr. How- 
ells, and Stories of Indiana, by Maurice Thomp- 
son ; a revision of Dana's standard Text-Book of 
Geology for high school use; a text- book in 
Greek Composition, by Instructor Pearson, of 
Shadyside Academy at Pittsborg; and an edi- 
tion of Xenophon's CyropaeUa, by Master Glea- 
son of the Roxbury Latin SchooL 

D. Appleton ft Co. 

Still another contribution to the literature of 
the Napoleonic period is coming in The Sup- 
pressed Letters of Napoleon, edited by M. L^n 
Lecestre, the Curator of the French Archives. 
The collection is translated by Lady Mary Loyd, 
and puts the substance of the two French vol- 
umes into one. Dr. Edward Dowden's critical 
and historical work on French Literature makes 
a new volume in the " Literature of the World 
Series." Francis Tarver, late Senior Master in 
French at Eton College, has put the results of 
his thirty years of teaching boys French into a 
book called French Stumbling Blocks and Eng- 
lish Stepping Stones ; n3t a narrative of experi- 
ence, but a utilization of it, in a manual for 
teachers and students on a somewhat novel plan. 
The first volume in *'The Concise Knowledge 
Library " will be a Natural History, the com- 
posite work of a number of writers. A Bibli- 
ography of Education by Mr. Will S. Monroe of 
the Normal School at Westfield, Mass., makes 
Volume XLVII in the *< International Educa- 
tion Series." Professor James of Harvard Col- 
lege furnishes an introduction to Bori Sidis's 
research into The Psychology of Suggestion ; and 
the Honorable David A. Wells the introduction 
to David Macgregor Means's essay on Indus- 
trial Freedom, a discussion of the present rela- 
tions between labor and capital. Mr. James 
Carter Beard writes of Curious Homes and Their 
Tenants in the " Home Readbg Book Series " 
for boys and girls. In the same series comes The 
Hall of Shells, a book on the sea and its treas- 
ures by Mrs. A. S. Hardy. Professor James 
Sully's last work, on Children's Ways, portions 
of which have been appearing in Appleton's Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, will come out in book 
form; we gave a taste of it in our last issue. 
Two national stories for boys are The Red 
Patriot, a Revolutionary narrative, by W. O. 
Stoddard, and Commodore Bcunbridge, by James 
Barnes, the latter relating the adventures of that 
officer in his Mediterranean cruises in the early 
days of the American Navy. The Story of the 
Cowboy deals with a typical character and life of 
a very different form and at a very different age. 
Henry Johnson desaibes, with illustrations, The 
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Exploits of Myles Standish ; and Hezekiah But- 
terworth tells the oft-told tale of Benjamin 
Franklin under the title of Tnu to His Home, 
Students of bacteriology will find interest in The 
Story of Germ Life by Professor Conn of Wes- 
leyan University. Under the head of fiction we 
haye The Soldier of Manhattan^ including the 
account of his adventures at Ticonderoga and 
Quebec by J. A. Altsheler ; Fortunes Footballs^ 
a story of woman's perseverance in righting a 
wrong in theatrical life in London ; A Voyage of 
Consolation^ illustrated, by Mrs. £. C. Cotes; 
At the Cross Roads ^ by F. F. Montr^sor; Mr. 
Anstey*s new extravaganza (?) — at least the title 
sounds like it — Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee ; 
A Phantom Army^ by Max Pemberton; Percy 
White's A Passionate Pilgrim ; Sunset, by Mrs. 
Philip Hicks ; The Clash of Arms, by J. Bloun- 
delle- Burton ; God*s Foundling, by A. J. Dawson ; 
Miss Providence, by Dorothea Gerard; Sweet- 
hearts and Friends, by Maxwell Gray; A Prince 
of Mischance, by T. Gallon ; John of Strath- 
bourne by R. D. Chetwoode, and a new novel by 
Madame Sarah Grand, not named. The Scien- 
tific Aspects of Christian Evidences is the title of 
a work of importance by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright 7^ Book of the Dance is an illustrated 
volume of an historical character, of curiously 
varied interest. 

Bensiger Brothers. 
Roman Catholics, and students of Roman 
Catholic topics, will find much in the semi- 
official publications of this house which are 
worth their careful notice. Mrs. A. R. Bennett 
Ghtdstone has translated from the French Tesn- 
i^re's The Eucharistic Christ, a devotional vol- 
ume of "Reflections and Considerations," with 
an introduction by the Rev. Dr. D. J. McMahon. 
An only known book in English on its given 
subject is Moral Principles and Medical Practice, 
by the Rev. Charles Coppens, a Jesuit professor 
in the John A. Creighton Medical College at 
Omaha, Nebraska. Another Jesuit priest, the 
Rev. F. Girardey, has made an adaptation of 
Rolf us 's Illustrated Explanation of the Com- 
mandments ; as a companion to which may be 
named Lanslote's Illustrated Explanation of the 
Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass, to which a 
preface is furnished by Archbishop Janssens of 
New Orleans. Cochem's Life of Christ will now 
have also a companion in a Life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, by Rev. Richard Brennan, with 
twelve full- page illustrations; and an edition de 
luxe is promised of a work entitled Imitation of 
the Blessed Virgin, intended to take a place by 
the side of the immortal Imitation of Christ, 
Passing from theological and devotional works 
such as the preceding we notice a new edition of 
the more practical True Politeness, an address to 
"Religious," translated by a Visitandine from 
the French of the Abbe Demare ; 754^ Data of 
Modem Ethics Examined, by the Rev. J. J. Ming ; 
and, under the somewhat curious title of Bone 
Rules, a " Skeleton of English Grammar," by 
the Rev. John R. Tabb. 

Brentano. 
Prosper M^rim^e's Letters to an Unknown 
have been translated for Brentano by Henri 
P^ne Du Bois, and are accompanied by a pref- 
ace. A collection of Colonial Verses, by Ruth 
Lawrence, has Mount Vernon for its subject, 
with accompanying illustrations of the pleasant 
home on the shores of the Potomac. The 



American Chess Code is published simultane- 
ously here and in England, and is offered as 
a complete directory to the game. The gen- 
eral theme of Volney Streamer's Voices of Doubt 
and TYust is the future life. The researches 
and discoveries of Dr. Gustave Jaeger, which 
have been translated and edited by Dr. Henry 
G. Schlichter, relate to the Darwinian field of 
investigation, in which the author has been a 
worker for a lifetime. Whittaker's Titled Per- 
sons b an extended list of the British royal 
family and peerage, and a sort of aristocratic 
pendant to Whittaker's Almanac, Jessie Fother- 
gill's capital novel. The First Violin, appears in 
an illustrated Library Edition; but not alone, 
for with it may be bracketed Eric Mackay's 
Love Letters of a Violinist, also in a new edi- 
tion. Both of these books are lavishly illus- 
trated, to an extent in novel style. A new edi- 
tion is also in preparation, entirely revised, of 
the Thieme-Preusser German^English Diction- 
ary, The classic game of whist is represented 
by second editions, revised, of Kate Wheelock's 
Rules and Charles Stuart Street's IVhist Up to 
Date. The Laws of Bridge, by C. R. Keiley, is 
a first American introduction to a game which 
we venture to say has never been heard of by 
some of our readers. Mr. Brentano also has in 
preparation a "Pocket Library of Games," a 
series of handbooks by R. F. Foster, the topics 
of the first four volumes of which will be Cinch, 
Chess, Poker ^ and Dice and Dominoes, 



The Century Company. 
Some of the Century Company's announce- 
ments have already reached the public through 
our columns or otherwise, but they are impor- 
tant enough to bear repetition. Mr. James 
Bryce's Ifripressions of South Africa is likely 
to prove the weightiest and most authoritative 
work on its subject that has yet appeared. 
Equal interest, from a very different point of 
view, will attach to General Schofield's memoirs 
of his Forty-six Years in the Army of the United 
States, a term of service covering the whole of 
the Civil War and other vital points in our re- 
cent military history. Mr. La Farge's Artistes 
Letters from Japan, Miss Scidmore's Java, the 
Garden of the Ectst, Mrs. Catherwood's y<ra/i^ 
d*Arc, and Mr. Pope's extravagant Up the Mat- 
terhorn in a Boat, of all of which the readers 
of the Century Magazine have had a taste, will 
appear in handsome book form. Bishop Potter 
of New York, a "Metropolitan" de facto if not 
de jure, collects a number of his occasional ora- 
tions and addresses under the title of The 
Scholar and the State; and President Eliot, 
who may be set down as the foremost educa- 
tional expert in the country, has been persuaded 
into making a similar collection of his recent 
essays and addresses under the title of Amer- 
ican Contributions to Civilination, Miss Bick- 
nell's Story of Marie Antoinette will make a 
large and vividly illustrated volume. Mr. Rob- 
ert U. Johnson makes a collection of Songs of 
Liberty and Other Poems, some of which are 
paraphrases of Servian originals. Mr. Kipling's 
Captains Courageous, a tale of life among the 
Gloucester fishermen on the Newfoundland 
Banks, will excite special interest as being his 
first treatment of an American subject. Joseph 
Jefferson's well-known Autobiography appears 
in a new edition, with a supplemental chapter, 
and the "Thumb-Nail Series" receives two 



accessions : an edition of Cicero's De Amicitia, 
and Dickens's Christmas Carol, which latter 
the world is never tired of seeing in a new 
dress. The Century Company's new juveniles 
comprise Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks's Century 
Book of the American Revolution, for which 
Mr. Chauncy M. Depew furnishes an introduc- 
tion ; a story of Joan of Arc, by de Monvel, 
the French artist, written especially for chil- 
dren, and accompanied by his own quaint illus- 
trations; Master Skylark, a story of the time 
of Shakespeare, by John Bennett; The Last 
Three Soldiers, a novel reminder of the Civil 
War, by William H. Shelton; Fighting a Fire, 
an account of the hardships and perils of a 
fireman's life, by C. T. Hill; Miss Nina Bar- 
row, a book for girls, by Frances Courtenay 
Baylor ; A New Baby World, selected from the 
rich contents of St, Nicholas by Mrs. Dodge; 
and last, but by no means least, the bound 
volumes of that choice magazine for the young 
for the current year. 



Copeland ft Day. 
The two foremost places on the list of this 
Boston house are held by Harvard Episodes, 
in which Mr. Charles M. Flandreau portrays 
the student of our Cambridge University not 
as he was, or as he ooght to be, but as he is, so 
far as he may be properly presented to the pub- 
lic; and Free to Serve, a tale of colonial New 
York, by Emma Rayner, in which a Puritan 
maiden shows up in contrast to her Dutch rela- 
tives. Our occasional contributor, Bf r. W. L. 
Shoemaker, whose handwriting is as fine and 
neat as the script on a banknote, and whose 
poetry has much of the same quality, has col- 
lected under the title of La Santa Verba (shade 
of George Trask!) a Book of Verse in Praise 
of Tobacco and Smoking, which we doubt if 
there will be anything to match — to hold a 
candle to — in sdl the books of the season. 
Other books of poetry are Victory, by Hannah 
Parker Kimball; One Way to the Woods, No. 
VII in the " Oaten Stop Series," by Evaleen 
Stein; Shadows, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, a 
name which was borne by the last-but-one 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania ; Memorial Day 
and Other Poems, by Richard Burton ; and Out 
of the Silence, by John Vance Cheney; Shake- 
speare^s Sonnets are made up into a Number IV 
of the " English Love Sonnet Series " on hand- 
made paper. Middleway is a volume of New 
England sketches by Kate Whiting Patch; Our 
Lady's Tumbler b a tale of mediaeval France, 
translated by Isabel Butler; and Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold, a second in the series of "Imag- 
inary Portraits," by Walter Pater. Gelette 
Burgess, who, we think, is one of the survivors 
of The Lark enterprise, has written in Vevette 
a memoir of the Romance Association. 
T. Y. Crowell ft Co. 
Dr. Farrar, now the Dean of Canterbury, 
whatever may be said or thought of his schol- 
arship and of his literary manner, is certainly a 
man who has known men, and he has written a 
book which he calls Men I Have Known, the 
announcement of which holds the leading place 
on Crowell's fall list, and is, on the whole, its 
most important item. It is understood that this 
book will show through Dean Farrar's eyes some- 
thing of such celebrities as Tennyson, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Maurice, Stanley, Darwin, Hux- • 
ley, Bbhop Lightfoot, Archbi^iQp Tait, the Lst- 
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tons, Newman, Pusey and Liddon, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, and Macaulay ; and among Americans, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Cyrus W. Field, and 
Phillips Brooks. This ought to be a readable 
book of personal recollections, for Dean Farrar 
is a pleasant man to know, and must have made 
pleasant friendships with all these men. In 
history will appear translations of The Evolution 
of France Under the Third Republic, from the 
French of Baron Pierre de Courbertin, by Isabel 
F. Hapgood; and of a sixth volume of The 
Founding of the German Empire, from the Ger- 
man of Heinrich von Sybel, by Helene Schim- 
melfennig White, leaving one more volume to 
complete the latter work. Professor Oscar 
Kuhns of Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conn., makes a contribution to the literature of 
Dante in an edition of The Divine Comedy and 
the New Life of Dante Alighieri ; Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke have edited for 
Browning students The Ring and the Book, wCCsk 
an introduction, a biography, and critical notes ; 
Professor Mitchell of the Boston University pre- 
sents A Study of Chapters I-XII oi the Prophet 
Isaiah, a fragment which Biblical students will 
be glad to compare with Cheyne's work and 
others. In Pine Valley Mr. Lewis B. France 
gives a sketch-book descriptive of the scenery 
and life that center in the mountains of Colo- 
rado, illustrated with photographs ; and the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole in The Coming People attempts 
a forecast of the probable results of present 
social agitations and the application of Christian 
teaching to current problems. To fiction are 
added "Faience Editions'* of English transla- 
tions of M^rim^e's Colomba and Anatole France's 
Tlie Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard ; and in simpler 
form a translation of The Pharaoh, from the 
Polbh of Boleslaw Prus. The Friendships of 
Jesus is the title of a little book for devotional 
uses, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. New edi- 
tions of Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, of 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, and of Jacob Abbott's 
Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play are added to 
the series of "Children's Favorite Classics." 
There are also "Faience Editions" of Lewis 
Morris's The Epic of Hades and Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter, the latter with illustrations by 
Garrett. 

Carts ft Jennings. 
The above is one firm style, as we understand 
it, of what used to be known as the Methodist 
Book Concern, which Is really the publishing 
organization of the Methodist Church. Their 
books have a corresponding character, and are 
furnished to the trade with a regular discount to 
clergymen and theological students. They in- 
clude, this fall, a work on Asshur, the Land of 
Nimrod, by an Oriental author, Hormzed Ras- 
sam, with an introduction by Professor Rogers 
of the Drew Theological Seminary. The sub- 
ject of it is recent dbcoveries in the country of 
the Euphrates, illustrated with charts and en- 
gravings. A companion work by Dr. Fraden- 
burgh. Light from Egypt, renders a somewhat 
similar service from that quarter of the dark 
continent. Professor Martin has prepared a 
Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture based upon 
a careful study of the great cathedrals of Eu- 
rope. There is a second volume of Dr. Dryer's 
History of the Christian Church, covering espe- 
cially the Middle Ages. Dr. Roads's Fifth Gos- 
pel, namely, the gospel according to St. Paul, 
appears in a revised version, and a step outside 



of theological lines is The Poefs Poet, a volume 
of critical essays upon such subjects as Brown- 
ing and Shakespeare, Burns and Hawthorne, 
Cromwell and William of Orange, by William 
A. Quayle. 

Dodd, Mead ft Co. 

The forthcoming publications of this New 
York house are classified under the heads of 
Novels and Tales, Religion, Belles- Lettres, Holi- 
day Books, etc., and Juveniles. First under 
the leading head comes Mr. Blackmore's Dariel, 
in its illustrated form, of which our readers 
have already heard something indirectly from 
the author himself; then, in order. In Kedar^s 
Tents, by Henry Seton Merriman, the scenes of 
which are divided between England and Spain ; 
By a Hair*s Breadth, a story of Russian intrigue 
and adventure, by Headon Hill; George Mac- 
donald's last book. Salted with Fire, the rather 
sad story of a minister's fall and degradation; 
The T\oo Captains, a new story by Clark Rus- 
sell; The Kin^s Highway, a socialistic novel, 
by Mrs. Barr ; The Way of Fire, by Helen Black- 
mar Maxwell, dealing with the caste problems 
of India ; The Queen of the Jesters, a story of 
social life in Paris in the time of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, by Max Pemberton; The Birthright, a 
Cornwall tale, by Joseph Hocking; Lawrence 
Clavering, by A. E. W. Mason, whose Courtship 
of Mortice Buckler had a run last year in Eng- 
land ; Outlaws of the Marches, by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton ; The Son of Ingar, by Katherine Pear- 
son Woods, which finds its subject in that fas- 
cinating field, the First Christian Century ; and 
finally The Gods Arrive, by Annie E. Holds- 
worth, which shifts to the other extreme in time 
and topic, the character and life of a modem 
Englishwoman. This is a long list of fiction, 
and there are items in it which are promising. 

Ian Madaren heads the list of religious books 
with a Year Book, the preparation of which, by 
another hand, he has himself superintended; 
also with The Potter's Wheel, a book of comfort 
for the tried and troubled; and with The Ian 
Maclaren Calendar, also compiled under his 
supervision, and made up, of course, out of se- 
lections from his writings. After this comes 
the Polychrome Bible, the composite work of 
eminent scholars of America and Europe, under 
the editorship of Prof. Paul Haupt of Johns 
Hopkins University, and taking its peculiar 
name from the use made of colors in the print- 
ing to indicate the sources of different parts of 
the text This work has already appeared in 
its original Hebrew text ; it is the English ver- 
sion which is now to follow. The Expositor's 
Greek Testament, which is edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, LL.D., giving the Greek text with 
notes and full critical apparatus, will extend to 
four volumes and require as many years to be 
completed; the first volume, of nearly a thou- 
sand pages, containing the Four Gospels, is 
coming now, together with a new edition of 
Songs of Rest^ collected and arranged by the 
same editor. The Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den has written a book which he happily en- 
titles The Christian Way, Whither It Leads 
and How to Get On, The name of George 
Matheson, Minuter of the Parish of St Ber- 
nard's, Edinburgh, is borne by two books. The 
Lady Ecclesia, which we should judge to be 
some sort of an allegory, and Side'Ughts from 
Patmos, which conveys practical modern lessons 



from the old book of the Revelation. The Si- 
lence of God, by Dr. Robert Robertson, answers 
some of the wondering questions of the human 
heart over the mysteries of life. Very timely 
is Canon Gifford's study of The Incarnation, . 
an attempt to establish the true interpretation 
of the language of St. Paul. 

In Belles-Lettres Mr. Clement K. Shorter, to 
be remembered by his biography of the Brontes, 
offers a somewhat critical but distinctively pop- 
ular History of the Literature of the Victorian 
Era; and The Bronites in Fact and Fiction is 
the title-subject of a book containing much in- 
formation, by Angus McKay. Two volumes, a 
ninth and a tenth, are added to Mr. MUes's col- 
lection of The Poets and the Poetry of the Cen- 
tury, Closely in connection with the foregoing 
may be mentioned a new edition from new 
plates of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie's seven works 
already published, chiefly essays in criticism. 
In a limited edition is to appear a History of 
American Book Clubs, by A. Growell, with de- 
scriptions and collations of their various pub- 
lications. Mr. H. C. Christy has iUnstrated 
Shakespeare's Hamlet for a large-paper edition 
in a special binding with impressions of the full- 
page plates on satin. Miss H. A. Guerber tells 
the Stories of Famous Operas; Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy relates The Romance of the Irish Stage; 
Mr. W. Clark Russell draws some Pictures from 
the Life of Nelson; Mr. W. C. Hazlitt assembles 
The Confessions of a Collector -^ that is, a book 
and bric-a-brac collector ; Mr. G. Bamett Smith 
narrates The Romance of ColonitaHon in the 
United States; and there are translations of 
Camllle Bellaigne's Portraits of Musicians and 
of Angustin Filon's The English Stage, both 
from the French. The Misses Poole and Jons- 
son will have ready a new Shakespeare Calendar 
for 1898. The Book of Parliament^ by Michael 
Macdonough, is the result of ten years' study 
of the inner workings of the two great legisla- 
tive houses of the English government For 
collectors of book-plates and prints Mr. H. W. 
Fincham has prepared a book of The Artists 
and Engravers of British and American Book 
Plates in a limited edition, giving extended lists 
and descriptions, and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford's 
bibliography of the New England Primer ap- 
pears in a large-paper edition. There is a biog- 
raphy of James Macdonell, a promhient English 
journalist, by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and Dr. 
James Schouler gathers a volume of ConstUu* 
tional Studies. Clifton Johnson's photographs 
illustrate a collection of Irish Idyls made by 
Jane Barlow ; A Dog of Constantinople has his 
story told by Izora C. Chandler ; Misses Wat- 
son and Ward, undeterred by many predecessors 
in the same path, have gotten out a new book 
of charades. The Green Guess Book; and Zella 
Dbraon is the editor of a Comprehensive Index 
to Universal Prose Fiction, a woric which, if 
true to its title, must prove hivalnable. 

In Juveniles we note an illustrated edition of 
Martha Finley's Elsie Dinsmare ; The Adven- 
tures of Mabel, by Rafford Fyke, related for 
children of five and six; Brownie, an anony- 
mous story about children rather than for them ; 
Children cU Sherburne House, a continuation, 
by Miss Amanda M. Douglas ; and by the same 
author. Nan, a sequel to her book of last year, 
A Little Girl in Old New York, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden has written a book of stories for chil- 
dren which she calls Untold TaksyfLangAjnfl 
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Mrs. Champney will tell her host of young read- 
ers about IVikh Winnie in Venice and Pierre 
and His Poodle ; Barbara Ycchton's Derick wUl 
appear in an illustrated volume ; and Mr. G. £. 
Farrow's 7^ Missing Prime will be wanted by 
all who remember The Wallypug of Why, 

William Dozey. 

Mary Elizabeth Parsons has prepared the text, 
and Margaret Warriner Buck the illustrations, 
for a work on The Wild Flowers of California ; 
of which Mr. Doxey has a special edition with 
six plates colored by hand for all who subscribe 
in advance of publication, and a limited edition 
de luxe will also be made up with all the plates 
hand- colored under the supervision of the artist. 
This work describes 600 specimens, and contains 
150 illustrations. Occult science and a love story 
are combined in Eunice Wait's Yermah^ a ro- 
mance of the Llama city of Tlamco. Mr. Yone 
Noguchi, the Japanese, appears as the poet of 
the Yosemite in a book entitled The Voice of the 
Valley, for which Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard 
has funushed a most flattering introduction, 
William Keith a frontispiece, Dickinson some 
sumptuous paper, and the publishers an artistic 
binding. Idle Hours in a Library is a collection 
of essays on literary topics by William Henry 
Hudson. What is believed to be a first transla- 
tion from the original French of The Sonnets of 
M, fose de Heredia has been made by Edward 
Robeson Taylor in an edition limited to 500 
copies ; a poet whom Edmund Gosse is quoted 
as calling "a craftsman who has spent half a 
lifetime in the pursuit of a splendid perfection, 
a faultless magnificence in concentrated and 
chiseled verse." 

B. P. Dutton ft Co. 

With the exception of the Life of Phillips 
Broohs, by Prof. A. V. G. Allen, D.D., of which 
mention has already been made in these col- 
umns, we find little in the Messrs. Dutton & 
Co.'s list betides juveniles and fiction, but the 
assortment under these heads is large, varied, 
and attractive. Baby Days, by Amy Neally, b 
a record of a baby's life, with illustrations that 
will speak quickly to the heart of every young 
mother. Brownie b a children's "play" by 
Alice Sargent, with musical accompaniments by 
Lilian Mackenzie and pictures by Alice B. 
Woodward. The Story of Pontiac, Chief of the 
Ottawas, b told afresh by Col. H. R. Gordon. 
Emma Marshall's new book. Lady Posamonde, 
will hardly lack readers, and the same may be 
said of Mrs. Mayo's Daughter of the KlephU, a 
talc of modem Greece, and of Mrs. Molesworth's 
Hoodie and /. These three writers are of the 
best for the young. Young Denys, by Elenor 
C. Price, is a story for boys ; so are ^ Prisoner 
Among Pirates, by David Ker, Vince the Rebel 
and The Little Skipper, by George Manville 
Fenn, Honors Divided, or th€ Pirates^ Lair^O 
happy title ! — by William Charles Metcalf, and 
Shoulder to Shoulder, by Gordon Stables ; Young 
Denys being a Napoleonic tale, and Honors Di- 
vided a story of the sea. Rev. S. Baring- Gould's 
Perpetua, a tale of Nimes in the third century, has 
been running in the Churchman, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden's New Book of the Fairies b a reprint 
of stories that first appeared in England some 
five years ago. Another collection of short 
stories b The Echo- Maid, by Alicia Aspinwall. 



Thomas Paul tells the story of the life and reign 
of Britain's Queen, Victoria; one which will 
bear telling a good many times. David Ker's 
Vanished relates the strange adventures of 
Arthur Hawkesleigh in India and among the 
Himalayas ; Helen Waters'^ Outskerry b a tale 
of an island and the hidden treasure upon it; 
Mrs. Pierson's Among the Meadow People b a 
book of information about insects ; and Katha- 
rine and Sybil Corbet's Animal Land deab in 
a similar method and spirit with four-footed 
beasts and creeping things. Amy Neally b the 
compiler and editor of two collections of poetry, 
Christmas Poems, selected from many sources, 
and Poems of Love — the latter in a new and 
handsome edition. In Green Pastures b the 
title of a little collection of verse intended as a 
medium of Cheer, Faith, Hope, and Comfort 
Dutton & Co. have a new and complete edition 
of Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales, of course, with 
six full-page plates in color, and many smaller 
pictures in black and white. There are also 
a Book of Games for children, with illustra- 
tions and colored f rontbpiece ; A Book- Worm^s 
Birthday Book ; Snow White and Rose Red, a 
collection of plays for children to act in a simple 
way; The Christmas Fairy, a story by John 
Strange Winter; and The Doings of a Dear 
Little Couple, by Mary D. Brine, one of our 
most charming writers for children. Dutton & 
Co. have a set of brief biographies of famous 
men, Columbus and Cook, Nelson and Welling- 
ton, and the like ; and a combined Pocket Atlas 
and Gazetteer, which, if up to the promise of it, 
ought to be extremely useful. 

Bates ft Lauriat. 

Juveniles take the leading place in the Ibt of 
thb Boston house, embracing two new books by 
James Otis, The Boys of Fort Schuyler, and The 
Signal Boys of^jj, whose hbtorical basb is self- 
evident ; two by Laura E. Richards, Hildegard^s 
Harvest and Three Margarets, both of them illus- 
trated; a new Chatterbox, Little One's Annual, 
bound Nursery, and Oliver Optic's AnnucU, all 
for 1897; The Tktfo Altheas, a home story for 
girls by Edith C. Horsman ; The Lord of Lowe- 
dcUe, a story of an Englbh lad in France in the 
1 6th century, by R. D. Chetwode; Eunice and 
Cricket, Miss Timlow's third volume in her 
"Cricket Series;" Under the Cuban Flag, a 
timely book by Mr. Ober, who knows Cuba at 
first hand, which ought to be read with avidity 
by the average boy; The City of Stories, a col- 
lection of Mr. Frank M. Bicknell's contributions 
to the periodicals ; The Apprentice Boy, by the 
same author, and three Painting Books for little 
people, capitally devised to enlbt and guide their 
early artbtic tastes. On a higher level lie Mr. 
Dromgoole's The Heart of Old Hickory, a col- 
lection of tales of Tennessee life ; The Pilgrims, 
Puritans, and Roger Williams VindiccUed, by 
Rev. T. M. Merriman, in a third edition; Mr. 
Lloyd Mifflin's poetical offering, At the Gates of 
Song, in holiday dress ; Way Songs and Wander- 
ings, by Clairbome Addison Young ; Cairo, the 
City of the Caliphs, a descriptive work by Rey- 
nolds-Ball, in a holiday edition; new editions of 
George Sand's Consuelo, in an Englbh transla- 
tion by Frank H. Potter, and of the Works of 
the Bronte's ; Mr. Justin McCarthy's History of 
Our Own Times, complete in four volumes ; and 
a life of Vespucci, by Miss Virginia W. Johnson, 
under the title of The Florentine Gentleman, 



R. F. Fenno ft Co. 

The Fenno publications lie chiefly within the 
bounds of current fiction, but include reprints in 
inexpensive form or otherwise of many works of 
standard novelbts, as well as those of living 
writers, and often perform a welcome service by 
bringing desirable books within easy reach of the 
great multitude of readers. The Crime of the 
Boulevard, by Jules Clarerie, and The King's 
Assegai, by Bertram Mitford, are just published. 
The Cedar Star, by Mary E. Mann, Defiant 
Hearts, by W. Heimburg, and A Romance of a 
Midshipman, by Clark Russell, will follow, but 
the latter not until the imprint of 1898 can be 
put upon it In close connection with the fore- 
going will appear Peter the Priest, by Mauros 
Jokai, On the Winning Side, a Southern story of 
times before the late war, by Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
worth, The Love of an Obsolete Woman, Chron- 
icled by Herself, though who the self is does not 
appear, and The Man Who was Good, by Leon- 
ard Merrick. Mrs. Crocker's Beyond the Pale 
b an Irish love story. The Dagger of the Cross, 
by Joseph Hatton, b an hbtorical romance of 
the 17th century, having its scene laid chiefly in 
a town of rural England and giving pictures of 
the people and customs of the time. Miss Brad- 
don's When the World was Younger b also an 
historical romance of the Stuart period, full of 
the literary characteristics which belong to thb 
prolific authoress. Do our readers remember 
that remarkable book, The Chamber Over the 
Gate? Its author, Margaret Holmes, has writ- 
ten another book, fasper Fairfax, which Fenno 
ft Co. will publish this fall, and the reading of 
which we shall await with unusual interest We 
note also two new tales by the powerful author 
of Quo Vadis, Let Us Follow Him, and The 
Third One, the latter a collection of short 
stories. 

Harper & Brothers. 

How pleasant sounds the promise of a volume 
of essays by that prince of essaybts, George 
William Curtb; not new writings, for, alasl hb 
busy and dexterous hand long since dropped 
the earthly pen, but a collection of those with 
which for so long he graced, beautified, and dig- 
nified the "Easy Chair" of Harper's Monthly, 
Thb collection b made around the central idea 
of the correction of certain of the faults of man- 
ner and of habit that characterize the average 
man of today; and Ars Recte Vivendi b thdr 
happy title. A new departure for General Lew 
Wallace, the author of Ben Hur, b in the 
character of a poet, and, not content with a 
single desperate venture in thb direction, he 
has brought two poems together under one and 
the same cover: The Wooing of Malkatoon,9sA 
Commodus, Dr. James M. Bulkley, one of the 
leading writers of the Methodbt Church, has 
composed A History of Methodism, which b of- 
fered as an exhaustive work on the American 
branch of the subject. Mr. Henry L. Clinton's 
forty years of active practice of the law in the 
City of New York have yielded a second liter- 
ary fruit in a volume of Celebrated TVials, which 
b likely to prove a counterpart to hb former 
Extraordinary Cases* Mr. John Corbin, an 
American, a graduate of Harvard who after- 
wards studied at Oxford, has written a book 
on School-Boy Life in England, taking the 
American point of view, and so fumbhing a 
report which ought to b^Awit only full of in- 
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teresting information, but practically suggestive 
as respects the conduct of American schools 
for boys, like St Paul's, Groton, the Belmont, 
Phillips Academy, and the like. Mr. Zogbaum, 
whose clever pencil did so much for Harse^ Foot 
and Dragoons^ follows that entertaining book 
with All ffandSf a portrayal of life in the 
United States Navy, a work which everybody 
will want to read who has ever seen a " White 
Squadron,'* or perhaps heard of one. The Har- 
per novels thb season are Stuart and Bamboo, 
by Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene, the heroine of 
which is a beautiful woman ; Alan Ransford, by 
Ellen Douglas Deland, whose hero is a wide- 
awake young man ; and John Leighton, Jr,, by 
Katrina Trask, which may be recommended as 
an all-round story. There are the following col- 
lections of short stories ; Lin McLean, by Owen 
Wister, whose scenery is that of the Plains; 
Jimty and Others, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
the materials of which will be quickly recognized 
by some New Yorkers; and Outlines in luteal 
Color, by Brander Matthews, with a genuine 
metropolitan atmosphere. Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton's absurd romance of the advanced scientific 
possibilities of the Twentieth Century, under the 
name of The Great Stone of Sardis, has already 
reached some hundreds of thousands of readers 
in the pages of the Magazine^ and will go out 
into a still wider circle now that it reaches book 
form. The words of Three Operettas are by the 
late H. C. Bunner ; they have been set to music 
by Oscar Weil, and are designed for little par- 
lor actors. Professor Harry Thurston Peck col- 
lects a number of his critical essays under the 
title of The Personal Equation. Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow's White Man*s Africa b coming along 
in book form, of course. 

Henrj Holt ft Co. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, who is making a 
specialty of the literature of American History, 
has prepared for the Messrs. Holt & Co. an edi- 
tion of the famous Federalist, of the time of 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, outfitted with foot- 
notes, index, and an appendix of over a hun- 
dred pages. Mr. Henry S. Pancoast follows his 
Introduction to American Literature with a sim- 
ilar Introduction to English Literature, with 
which a new four-volume edition of Taine's 
English Literature may be bracketed. Mr. 
Lewis Gates of Harvard College has edited a 
volume of Selections from Matthew Arnold* s 
Prose, Many readers will be curious to know 
the trend of The Non- Religion of the Future, a 
"sociological study," translated from the French 
of M. Guyau, and of Grant Allen's Evolution 
of the Idea of God; the title of the latter, how- 
ever, is nearly sufficient Rene Bazin's The 
Italians of Today treats of the country and its 
people, their economics, industries, literature, 
etc; Taine's Journeys Through France will 
keep it company. The Evolution of the Aryan 
is the title of an historico-scientific work, by 
Rudolph von Ihering. Under the head of 
text- books, pure and simple, for school and 
college use, come an elementary work on Com- 
parcUive Zoology, by Professor Kingsley of Tufts 
College, Massachusetts; Laboratory Exercises 
in General Biology, by Miss Randolph, In- 
structor at Bryn Mawr; a new and much-en- 
larged edition of Hall and Bergen's Text- Book 
in Physics ; A Class Book in Plane and Solid 
Geometry, by Mr. Keigwin of the Free Acad- 



emy at Norwich, Conn.; An Outline Introduc- 
tory to Xanfs Critique of Pure Reason, by 
Professor Wcnley of the University of Michi- 
gan; an Elementary Spanish Reader, by Pro- 
fessor Ramsey of the Columbian University at 
Washington ; an illustrated edition of Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell, by Prof. A. H. Palmer of Yale; 
and several reading books in French and 
German. 

Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. 

Taking the subject and the author together, 
perhaps the most important entry on the long 
list of this Boston house is Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward's Story of Jesus Christ, in which 
a purpose of many years' standing is accom- 
plished of fumishmg a dramatic interpretation 
of the character and career of the central Per- 
son of history. Mrs. Ward's readers will await 
the appearance of this unique literary effort 
with profound mterest and no little solicitude. 

In ordinary biography we find the Rev. D. D. 
Addison's Life and Times of Edward Bass, the 
first Bishop of Massachusetts, who was conse- 
crated just a hundred years ago, which will 
afford an interesting glimpse into one depart- 
ment of New England life at the close of the 
last century. Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson has 
edited A Correspondence Between John Sterling 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, a series of twenty 
letters which passed between the years 1839 
and 1844, and which throw additional light 
upon interesting phases of Emerson's charac- 
ter, to say nothing of Sterling's. Mr. Samuel 
T. Pickard has an account of Hawthorne's First 
Diary, a souvenir of his boyhood, written at 
Raymond, Me., which turned up in Virginia 
during the Civil War. The second series will 
appear of the Letters of Victor Hugo, The Me- 
morial to Robert Gould Shaw will give an illus- 
trated account of the inception, the construc- 
tion, and the dedication of the conspicuous and 
much-discussed Shaw monument in Boston. 

In history we find The First Republic in 
America, by Dr. Alexander Brown, relating to 
the movements and fortunes of the Virginia 
Company in the first quarter of the Seven- 
teenth Century; but its publication will await 
the receipt of 350 subscriptions. John Fiske's 
Critical Period of American History appears in 
an illustrated edition, similar to the American 
Revolution of last year, with a special large- 
paper edition limited to 250 copies. Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors, also by Mr. Fiske, 
makes two crown octavo volumes, next in order 
to his Discovery of America, and is certain of a 
warm welcome from all who have read the pre- 
ceding and fascinating works along the same 
line by the same hand. Of cognate interest is 
Colonial Mobile^ an historical study and picture, 
founded largely on original sources ranging from 
1 519 to 1821, by Peter J. Hamilton. Dr. Justin 
Winsor, in The Westward Movement, completes 
the narrative begun in Cartier to Frontenac and 
continued in The Mississippi Basin, Crossing 
to the Old World, there may be mentioned here 
Lanciani's Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome, not offered as a scientific work, but rather 
as a handbook for visitors to the Eternal City, 
and profusely illustrated. Mr. James Breck 
Perkins continues his French treatment of his- 
tory with France Under Louis JTK in two 
volumes. 

In poetry appear new and complete editions 



of the works of Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Stedman ; 
an Edition de luxe of Miss Alexander's Tuscan 
Songs; the Complete Works of Burns in a cen- 
tenary Edition de luxe and also in a one- volume 
''Cambridge Edition," uniform with the edi- 
tions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Browning; Part X, completing the late 
Professor Child's English and Scottish Ballads, 
and the whole five volumes in a strictly limited 
Edition de luxe; and an illustrated edition of 
Longfellow's Evangeline, with an introduction 
by his daughter. Miss Alice Longfellow. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has collected some recent 
Plymouth Church sermons on Evolution into a 
book entitled An Evolutionisms Theology. Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams's forthcoming Dictionary of 
American Authors we have already referred to. 
Linked with it is a new volume, by Professor 
Bates of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, entitled Talks on the Study of Litera- 
ture, Some fifteen hitherto scattered papers 
by the late James Freeman Clarke on a variety 
of topics, chiefly literary, have been collected 
into a volume, and will be presented for the 
first time together in permanent form under the 
title of Nineteenth Century Questions, Mr. W. 
W. Newell has translated from the French the 
legends of King Arthur and the Table Round, 
making two large volumes; and Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher, the librarian of Amherst College, and 
Mr. F. O. Poole, have edited a third supple- 
ment to Poole's famous Index to Periodical Lit- 
erature, covering the five years from 1892 to 
1897. 

Under the title of Some Pusnling Bible Books 
Dr. Washington Gladden offers his opinions 
with regard to the books of Esther, Job, Jonah, 
the Song of Songs, and some others ; and Prof. 
George Harris's Inequality and Progress is a 
sociological study from the present point of 
view. Mr. Francis H. Allen is the compiler 
of Nature* s Diary, a year-book made up of 
extracts from the writings of the Concord 
School, relating to outdoor life. Lafcadio 
Hearn's Gleanings in Buddha Fields is a vol- 
ume of sketches and studies based on scenes 
and types of character in the far East Miss 
Florence A. Merriam joins the ranks of the 
literary bird fanciers with a book on the Birds 
of Village and Field, designed for beginners; 
with which we may mention new editions of 
Thoreau's works. Mr. Hopkinson Smith's 
Gondola Days carries the mind at once to Ven- 
ice, whose varied and enchanting aspects it de- 
picts with both pen and penciL An eleventh 
volume is nearly ready of Mr. Charles Sprague 
Sargent's Silva of North America, and a first 
volume of Mr. Pcrdval Lowell's Annals of the 
Lowell Observatory, at Flagstaff, Ariz. 

In fiction for old and young Miss Murfree 
has ready two new stories, The Juggler and 
The Young Mountaineers, both dealing with 
her beloved "skyland" in Eastern Tennessee. 
Miss Florence Converse, of New Orleans, we 
believe, has written a novel whose scenes shift 
from that picturesque city to New York, Bos- 
ton, and the White Mountains, calling it Diana 
Victrix, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, taking up 
another pen than that which has most made 
his name familiar, tells The Story of an Untried 
Love, Three Partners is a new tale from Bret 
Harte, which will fit in well with these Klon- 
dike days. Aaron in the Wildwoods b an addi- 
tion to Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's inimitable 
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*' Thimblefinger Series." Seven an the High- 
way collects that number of short stories by 
Bliss Blanche Howard. The scenes of Mrs. 
Ellen Olney Kirk's new novel, The Revolt of a 
Daughter^ are successively America, Italy, and 
France. All Daughters of the Revolution are 
covnted on to be interested in Miss Lincoln's 
An Unwilling Maid, and all railroad men, if 
not all members of the bench, to find profit 
if not pleasure in Mr. Charles K. Lush's story 
of The Federal Judge . A handful of Eliza Ome 
White's short stories have been collected from 
the magazine in which they first appeared into 
a volume with the title of A Browning Court- 
ship, Uncle LishaU Outing is a string of North- 
em New England sketches hung on the slender 
thread of a huiting story. And ten of Miss 
Repplier's detached papers make up into a 
volume with the title Varia, 

W. R. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins's issues have hitherto been largely 
confined to text-books in the languages of mod- 
em Europe for school use, but this year he is 
pushing out a little, and we find his announce- 
ment list extended by the titles of a number of 
works in Medical Science. Dr. W. E. A. Wy- 
man, veterinary surgeon, writes on The Clinical 
Diagnosis of Lameness in the Horse; W. H. 
Dalrymple on Veterinary Obstetrics; Rudolf 
Kobert on Practical Toxicology ; Owen WUliams 
has translated parts of Sussdorf 's Equine Anat- 
omy; there is a third volume of Chamock Brad- 
ley's Outlines of Veterinary Anatomy ; William 
Allison has prepared an edition of the late 
C. Bruce Lowe's handbook on Breeding Race- 
horses by the Figure System ; The Art of Horse- 
shoeing is the title of a practical treatise by 
Hunting ; and there is a translation by Liautard 
of the first volume of Cadiot and Alvary's 
T^eatiu on Veterinary Surgical Therapeutics of 
the Domestic Animals, 

In Mr. Jenkins's specialty we find Catherine^ 
Catherinette et Catrina, by Agnes Godfrey Gay ; 
£e Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synoptiques^ by 
Professor H. Marion ; Verbes Francois Demand- 
ant des Prepositions, by Lizzie Townsend Darr ; 
a Constructive Process for Learning German, by 
A. Dreyspring ; A Glance at the Difficulties of 
German Grammar, by Charles F. Cutting ; An 
Elementary Italian Grammar, by Professor 
A. H. Edgren; Un Drama Nuevo, by Don 
Joaquin Estebanez, with notes for the student 
by Matzke ; and a new edition of Le Mariage de 
Gahrielle, by Leseur, with English notes by Pro- 
fessor Woodward of Columbia University. 

Laird ft Lee. 
The name of the above firm must be new to 
many of our readers, for it is the first year that 
their announcement has appeared in these col- 
umns, and we may be excused, perhaps, for mak- 
ing our use of it retrospective as well as pros- 
pective. We are glad to find in a "Young 
America Series " brought together by this house, 
four volumes in a neat box, so exceptionally ex- 
cellent a book as ne Heart of a Boy, by De 
Amicis, one which deserves to become a classic, 
and is really a Bible for boys. A " Fleur de Lis 
Collection " is made up of four famous French 
novels: Flaubert's Madame Bovary, Dumas's 
The Duchess Annette, Feuillet's Camors, and 
Balzac's The Chouans, Yellow Beauty, Marion 
Martin's " Cat Book " of last year, a companion 
to Blach Beauty, re-appears this season in an im- 



proved edition, with a frontbpiece in colors. 
Of new books absolutely there is Opie Read's 
Old Ebeneter, making No. 6 in the boxed set 
of this author's works complete; Hours with 
the Ghosts, by H. R. Evans, profusely illustrated, 
which can hardly fail to make the hairs of a nerv- 
ous head stand on end ; My WifeU Husband, by 
Alice Wilkinson Sparks, who must be some sort 
of relative of That Husband of Mine ; and a bi- 
ography of that prince of wizards, Herrmann the 
Magician, whose death is one of the losses of the 
year. Mr. Burlingame tells in this book the story 
of his life, and the secret of some of his most 
extraordinary feats. Opie Read's Tlu Jucklings 
appears in a German edition. The " Pony Ref- 
erence Library " contains a dictionary, an ency- 
clopaedia, a business instructor, a recipe book, 
and an atlas, in five volumes only. Working- 
men should find much that concerns their daily 
occupations in Eldlson's Encyclopadia of Gen- 
eral Information, in a new and revised edition of 
Dixon's The Mechanical Arts Simplified, in The 
Mechanic*s Complete Library, in Zwicker's Re- 
xnsed Instructor for Mcuhinists and Others, in 
Stephenson's Practical Test, a handbook for en- 
gineers, and in Macfadden and Ray's Dynamo 
Electric Machinery ; each m a single volume. 

Lamson, Wolffe ft Co. 

A handful of novels comprise the greater part 
of the fall announcements of thb Boston house, 
b^;inning with A Hero in Homespun, a Tale of 
the Loyal South, by William E. Barton, dealing 
with the scenes and events of the Civil War in 
and about the mountain regions of East Tennes- 
see, West Virginia, and adjacent parts; a sub- 
ject capable of producing fine effects. Threads 
of Life, by Clara Sherwood, is a philosophical 
romance, as its title might suggest Don Luis^s 
Wife is a romance of the West Indies, by Lil- 
lian Hinman Shuey, founded, so the title-page 
says, on "her letters, and the manuscripts of 
the Padre, the Doctor Caccavelli, Marc Aur^le, 
Curate of Samana." Mademoiselle de Berny, a 
story of Valley Forge, by Pauline Bradford 
Mackie, will again light up that Revolutionary 
period which is just now such a favorite ground 
with our writers of fiction. Another romance of 
our earlier history is Vivian of Virginia, a mem- 
oir of the First Rebellion, purporting to be by 
John Vivian, Esq., of Middle Plantation, Vir- 
ginia; but in fact the work of Hulbert Fuller, 
and illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. will also publish the Orderly 
Book of General George Washington, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Armies, Kept 
at Valley Forge, i8 May^tt June, lyj^, the 
reading of which will go well with some of 
the romances mentioned above ; a collection of 
Christmas Carols, with ornamental designs and 
initial letters by Louis J. Rhead, and an intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. Humphrey; and new 
editions of Mrs. Burton Harrison's A Son of the 
Old Dominion, with illustrations by Henry Sand- 
ham, and of Mr. Clinton Scollard's two poems, 
ShenandocA and Gioto and Giulia, 

Lee ft Shepard. 

Books dedicated to and illustrative of what 
may be called the old New England idea may be 
said to have become a specialty with this long- 
established house, and therefore we place first in 
this enumeration Beside Old Hearthstones, a vol- 
ume of historic reminiscences and narratives, by 



Abram English Brown; Dreams in Homespun, 
by Sam Walter Foss, a poetic treatment of the 
farm and the farmer's life; The Spinning Wheel 
at Rest, another collection of poems, by Edward 
Augustus Jencks; and last, but not least, The 
District School cu It Was, in a new edition. 
This work, which first appeared as long ago as 
1833, has been out of print for many years. 
From Mr. Edwin James Dunning comes a study 
of Shakespeare's sonnets and other poems en- 
titled The Genesis of Shakespear^s Art, with an 
introduction by Mr. A. W. Stevens. It is stated 
as an interesting circumstance that the author of 
this work is blind, and that, in order to its com- 
position, he committed to memory all of the one 
hundred and fifty-four sonnets and the '* Lover's 
Complaint," at the same time holding "Venus 
and Adonis " well within his memory. To his 
several previous works Mr. Henry Wood adds a 
volume of Studies in the Thought World, or 
Practical Mind Art, whose contents deal with 
various aspects of mental science, and will at- 
tract the attention of the more thoughtful class 
of readers. Amateurs in the art of painting, 
both in water and oil, will find help in Grace 
Barton Allen's Water Color Painting and in 
Burieigh Parkhurst's The Oil Medium, each 
plentifully illustrated with colored plates, and 
intended as manuals for beginners with the 
brush and the hair-pencil. Professor Dolbear 
of Tufts College brings out a book on Modes of 
Motion, intended for students of phenomena. 
The cause of patriotism is served by a new book 
from Mr. Samuel Adams Drake entitled On Ply- 
mouth Rock ; by Guarding the Border, a tale of 
the War of 181 2, by Everett T. Tomlinson, and 
an addition to his War of 181 2 Series; and by 
An Oregon Boyhood, by the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, which takes the reader into quite a new 
field, at a time when the journey to the far 
Northwest required a " prairie schooner," a team 
of oxen, and six months from Arkansas to the 
banks of the Willamette. A sixth volume in 
Mr. Charles F. King's series of Geographical 
Readers is called Northern Europe, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. In fiction we have Dorothy 
Draycott's Tomorrows, by Miss Townsend ; Cap 
tain Molly, a love story, by Mary A. Dennison ; 
Her Place in the World, by Miss Amanda M. 
Douglas; The Journal of a Live Woman, by 
Helen van Anderson; and, for the young, At 
the Front, Oliver Optic's last, a story of the 
fighting in Tennessee ; The Happy Six, by Penn 
Shirley ; and Queer Janet, by Grace le Baron 
(Mrs. Upham). Lee & Shepard are the pub- 
lishers of a long list of juveniles, both singly and 
m series, of gift books both in prose and poetry, 
and of standards, many of which will appear this 
fall in new editions or new bindings. 

J. B. Lippincott Companj. 

Some persons would say that there is nothing 
more timely or pressing in the list of this Phila- 
delphia house than Johnson's Getting Gold, a 
handbook for practical miners, by J. C. F. John- 
son, an Australasian mine manager ; and The Met- 
allurgy of Gold, by T. Kirke Rose, the Assbtant 
Assayer of the Royal Mint of Great Britain, of 
which a second edition is ready ; both of which 
may be said to be dedicated to the Klondikers. 
Others of us, however, the stay-at-4iomes, the 
contented with such things as we have, will turn 
with more interest to i\ic^Men, Women, and 
Manners of Colonial Times^ an ttlttstrated book 
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of chroncicles, by Sydney George I^lsher ; or to 
Cabofs Discovery of North America^ Mr. G. E. 
Weare's strong plea for Cabot's honors; or to 
Mrs. Ernest Hart's Picturesque Burma^ Past 
and Present^ w^sAi its handsome illustrations; or 
to Adair Fitzgerald's Stories of Famous Songs^ 
such as '* Home, Sweet Home " and ** Auld Lang 
Syne ; " or to Mr. Goepp's Symphonies and Their 
Meaning, In much the same attractive category 
may be mentioned Dr. C. C. Abbott's TVavels 
in a Tree Top and The Freedom of the Fields^ 
now brought together in natural companionship 
and in uniform ; and Mr. Charles M. Skinner's 
book of rambles, With Feet to the Earth. The 
Beauties of Marie Corelli are to be found under 
cover of a selection and arrangement by Annie 
Mackay, by grace of the novelist's permission. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett furnishes a "foreword " for 
Carlyle's Montaigne and Other Essays^ chiefly 
biographical, now first collected in book form, 
mostly from the Edinlmrgh Encyclopetdia, to 
which they were contributed between 1820 and 
1823. Mr. William M. Meigs has written a life 
of Charles Jdred Ingersoll, who was a " Jingo " 
in 181 2 and a member of Congress in the second 
and fifth decades of years of the present century. 
New editions are ready of Urquhart and Mot- 
teux's translation of Rabelais^ with notes, in five 
volumes; of the Confessions of RousseaUf com- 
plete, with illustrations ; of Moore's Byron ; of 
Robinson Crusoe, Bunyan's Pilgrim^ and Irving's 
Shetch'Book, A Library of Curiosities and a Cu- 
riosities of Popular Customs are both compiled 
by William S. Walsh ; Chambers's Coneise Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is in a single volume; there 
is A Humorous History of Greece by Snyder, an 
account of Washington After the Revolution by 
W. S. Baker, and A Guide to the Proper Under- 
standing of Wagner. 

In fiction the lippincott Company give us a 
new story by Captain Charles King, The Gener- 
aPs Double; The Pride of the Mercers, a South- 
em story, by T. C. De Leon ; A Queen of Hearts, 
by Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train ; Chalmette, by 
Clinton Ross; King Washington, a romance of 
the Hudson ; Dead Selves, by Julia Magruder ; 
The Hermit of Nottingham, in which Dr. C. C. 
Abbott makes a new essay in fiction ; A Damsel 
Errant, by Am^lie Rives, who has been lost 
sight of a little of late; and a new Book of Sto- 
ries, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. Half a dozen 
juveniles may be added to the forgoing : Three 
Pretty Maids, by Amy E. Blanchard, for girls ; 
Mrs. Molesworth's Meg Langholme ; a new story 
of the Mexicans, by W. O. Stoddard, The Lost 
Gold of the Montewumas ; The Flame Flower and 
Other Stories, a wonder book, by J. F. Sullivan ; 
The Rover*s Quest, by Hugh St Leger; and 
Hunted Through Fiji, which ought to be excit- 
ing enough. 

In the department of medical science will be 
published, by subscription only, The Practice of 
Surgery, by Dr. Henry R. Wharton ; The Nerv- 
ous System and Its Diseases, by Dr. Charles K. 
Mills ; The Origin of Disease, by Dr. A. V. 
Meigs, with illustrations by Hermann and E. F. 
Faber; The Practice of Medicine, by Dr. H. C. 
Wood; and a seventh series of International 
Clinics, edited by Daland. Through the ordi- 
nary trade will appear Duhring's Cutaneous 
Medicine, a second part of his treatise on the 
Diseases of the Skin; a new fourth edition of 
Hopkins's Roller Bandage and Surgical Dress- 
ing; A Manual of Legal Medicine, by Justin 



Herold; Appendicitis and Its Surgical TVeatment, 
by Professor Mynter, based on reports of sev- 
enty-five operations ; and Aids to Antiseptic Sur- 
gery, by Dr. A. D. Whiting. 

In general science are a practical treatise on 
Electric Smelting and Refining, by Borchers, trans- 
lated from the second German edition ; a first vol- 
ume of Griffin's Practical Chemical Dictionary 
for the Various Industries ; two volumes on 
Practical Mycology, by Lofar and Salter; a 
Pocket-Book for Assayers, by Professor Louis 
of Durham College; a handbook of Painting 
and Decorating, by W. J. Pearce; another of 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes, by Archbutt and Deely ; 
one of Electrical Measurements, by Yeamans; 
and one of Practical Horseshoeing, by Lungwitz 
of Dresden. 

Longmans, Qreen ft Co. 

Mr. Andrew Lang leads the Longmans' list 
with three new books : A Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts, which is founded on evidence, and is 
critical as well as hair-raising ; The Pink Fairy 
Book, Mr. Lang's Christmas book for 1897; 
and Wordsworth, a volume of selections for 
students of English verse, the first of a series. 
A ''Library of Historical Novels and Ro- 
mances" is announced, to be edited by Law- 
rence Gomme, each volume to be accompanied 
by an introduction which will set the historical 
background of the story distinctly before the 
reader. The first four volumes will be Lord 
Lytton's Harold, the Last of the Saxons, Mac- 
farlane's Camp of Refuge, the anonymous Rufus, 
or the Red King, and Macfarlane's Legend of 
Reading Abbey. There is a new prose romance 
by the late William Morris, entitled The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles. Mrs. Walford has a 
new novel, Iva Kildare. Florence K. Upton, 
the author of The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a Gollywog, has written a new book, 
presumably in the same line, entitled The Vege- 
Man*s Revenge. The Professor'* s Children is a 
story by Edith H. Fowler, with illustrations by 
Ethel Kate Burgess. Mr. Gilkes, Master of 
Dulwich College, has written the ''autobiog- 
raphy" of KcUlistratus, a story of the time of 
the Second Punic War. Francis Allingham has 
a novel. Crooked Paths, and James F. Sullivan 
another collection of short stories, illustrated 
by himself, called Here They Are I The Adven- 
tures of Three Bold Babes is a " Story in Pic- 
tures," by Rosamond Praeger, with colored 
plates and outline pictures. Racing and Chas- 
ing is a volume of sporting tales by Mr. Wat- 
son, the editor of the Badminton Magaxine, that 
repository of all out-of-door pastimes. Una 
Taylor has edited and re-told a collection of 
Italian Love Stories, for which H. J. Ford fur- 
nishes a dozen illustrations. There is a volume 
of Suffolk Tales and Other Stories by the late 
Lady Camilla Gurdon. Poetry is represented 
by Songs in Many Moods by Nina F. Layard, 
and Poems by John Lucas Tupper, the latter 
selected and edited by William Michael Ros- 
setti. Mr. Tupper was a sculptor, and after- 
ward an Art Instructor at Rugby School, who 
died in 1879, having been intimately associated 
with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and left 
behind him a considerable store of writings, for 
the most part unpublished. A new series, under 
the general title of "Builders of Greater Brit- 
ain," is to contain the biographies of soldiers 
land governors who have played chief parts in 



the development of the British Empire. Mr. 
H. F. Wilson is the editor, and among the 
earlier volumes are to be Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Thomas Maitland, John Cabot and His 
Sons, Lord Clive, Edward Gibson Wakefield, 
Rajah Brooke, Admiral Philip, and Sir Stan- 
ford Raffles. The popular " Fur and Feather 
Series" is enlarged into a "Fin, Fur, and 
Feather Series," and receives additional vol- 
umes on The Trout, The Rabbit, and The 
Salmon, each by an expert Lord Ribblesdale 
has written a book on The Queen's Hounds and 
Stag- Hunting Recollections, which is illustrated 
from prints and drawings at Windsor Castle 
and Cumberland Lodge, and of which a special 
edition, limited to 150 copies, will be printed 
on large paper. A " Study of Shakespeare and 
of Elizabethan Sport " comes from the Right 
Honorable D. H. Madden under the title of 
T^e Diary of Master William Silence. There 
is a second volume of Dr. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner's History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, a work of the highest authority; 
Drake and the Tudor Navy, by Julian Corbett, 
gives a history of the rise of England as a 
maritime po?rer; and, rather curiously, there 
is a Life of Stonewall Jackson, by Lieut-Col. 
Henderson of the York and Leicestershire Reg- 
iment, with a portrait, maps, and plans. Under 
the head of religious works we find The Thresh- 
old of the Sanctury, hy C^Jkon Randolph of Ely 
Cathedral, intended as a book of preparation 
for theological students; Dr. Oxenham's five 
lectures delivered in Rome — just think of it! 
— on The Validity of Papal Claims ; Stories on 
the Rosary, by Louisa Emily Dobree; The 
Church and the Bible, by the Rev. W. J. Spar- 
row Simpson, Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's 
Park; a Life of Chauncy Maples, Bishop of 
Likoma in British Central Africa; a sketch of 
The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, by 
the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton, in two volumes ; 
a new edition of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould's 
Lives of the Saints, with a calendar for every 
day in the year, additional lives of English 
martyrs, Cornish and Welsh saints, and a full 
index; the fourth and completing volume of 
the Life of Dr. Pusey ; The Bampton Lectures 
for 1897, by the Rev. R. L. Ottley, Principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford; a volume of Sermons 
Preached in the Cathedral at the Commemorch 
tion of Founders of the Kin^s School, Canter- 
bury, from 1887 to 1896; a third volume of 
A Yearns Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Hiley, 
an Oxford scholar and a Yorkshire vicar ; and 
The Perfect Life, a new devotional book, by 
Canon Knox-Little. We find also some scien- 
tific and technical works among the Messrs. 
Longmans' announcements, such, for example, 
as the Diseases of the Lungs, by Fowler ; A 
Manual of Midwifery, by Dakin; Surgical 
Pathology and Principles, by Clarke ; The Es- 
sentials of Experimented Physiology, by Brodie ; 
The Elements of Cotton Spinning, hj Morris 
and Wilkinson ; Teaching and Organization, by 
Bamett, prepared with special reference as a 
manual of practice in secondary schools; The 
Origin and Growth of Plato*s Logic, by Pro- 
fessor Lutoslawski of the University of Kazan ; 
Popular Reculings in Science, by John Gall; 
A Bibliography of British Municipal History, 
by Gross ; and The Liberty and Free Soil Par- 
ties in the Northwest, by Smith, the latter two 
being " Harvard Historical Shinies." Instructor 
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Baldwin of Yale has written an elementary 
manual of composition, entitled The Expository 
Paragraph and Sentence, A new book from 
the pen of George Macdonald is called Ram- 
pollit and consists largely of translations, new 
and old, from the German. 

tfOlhrop Publishing Companj. 

Ten books, all for young readers, make up 
the autumn list of this Boston house. Sophie 
Swetfs Tom Pickering of ^Scutney is a story of a 
boy and lus playmates, boys and girls, living in 
a country and by the seashore. In The Great 
IsUnd Willis Boyd Allen relates the adventures 
of a company of castaways on New Guinea. 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks tells for young people 
7!!^ True Story of U. S, Grant, being a fourth 
volume in his series of " lives of Great Men." 
Faye Huntington's contribution to the list is 
/fis First Charge, a study of questions of 
right and wrong as they face a young minister ; 
Pansy's is Overruled, a secret to Making Fate, 
In Miss Homibrook's Camp and Trail the 
Maine woods appear, and hunting experiences 
therein ; in The Ready Rangers, by Kirk Mun- 
roe, the bicycle, the canoe, and other instru- 
ments of modem pleasure-seeking. Margaret 
Sidney's Phronsie Pepper is the last of the 
" Five Little Peppers." The many friends of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins will warmly welcome her 
Once Upon a Time, a book of children's verses, 
and Elcy Bumham's Modern Fairyland is the 
ingenious account of a fairy princess, who, hav- 
ing been educated ''up to date," goes back to 
fairyland to reform it on modern lines. 

The Macmillan Company. 

What promises to be in many respects, if not 
in all, the foremost book of the season heads 
the list of the Macmillan Company — namely, 
the Memoir of Alfred, Lord Tennysoti, by his 
son, the date of the publication of which has 
been fixed for the 6th of October, the anniver- 
sary of the poet's death. This important work, 
upon which the author has been engaged for 
several years, will make two large volumes of 
over 500 pages each ; will contain a large num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished poems, many letters 
to and from Tennjrson, chapters of personal rec- 
ollections by such friends as Dr. Jowett, the 
Duke of Argyll, the late Eari of Selbome, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Professor Tyndall, 
and others of like eminence, and some twenty 
full-page portraits and other illustrations by 
Richard Doyle, Mrs. Allingham, Samuel Law- 
rence, G. F. Watts, Biscombe Gardner, and 
others. It is not too much to say that no biog- 
raphy of the year will be awaited with greater 
interest, or is likely more richly to reward the 
reader. Close alongside of it we should place 
the Letters of Mrs, Browning, also making two 
vdumes, though not so large as the foregoing, 
with portraits and illustrations. These letters 
go back to Mrs. Browning's very girlhood, 
touch on the Coup d'Etat in Paris in 1851, 
and depict exciting scenes in Italy. There is 
also a striking pen-picture of George Sand. 
The Story of Gladstone's Life b a narrative by 
Justin McCarthy, fully illustrated with portraits 
and views. In The Household of the Lafayettes 
we have a series of historical papers by Edith 
Sichel, dealing with the dark days in France a 
hundred years ago. A ninth volume will com- 
plete the latest edition of Pepy^s Diary, with 



an introduction, a discussion of some matters 
connected with it, a paper on the London of 
Pepys's time, a map following his wanderings 
from east to west, an index and appendices. 
Georg Brandes's Critical Study of William 
Shakespeare has been translated from the Ger- 
man by William Archer, and makes two volumes. 

In fiction Mr. Crawford has a new novel. Cor- 
leone, another picture of Roman character and 
life, in which reappear some old and familiar 
figures. The General Manager* s Story, told by 
Herbert Elliott Hamblen, is made up out of the 
reminiscences of early railroading in the United 
States. Mrs. Higginson collects under the title 
of A Forest Orchid a number of her stories of 
the Northwest, chiefly the country around Puget 
Sound. There is a volume of Indian Stories — 
short — by Mrs. Annie Steele. Zola's Paris^ 
following upon his Rome and his Lourdes, the 
latter in a new edition, revised and corrected, 
completes the trilogy which is the latest work of 
this famous writer. 

Six volumes are in preparation for the new 
series of "Stories from American History" 
namely, Spanish Discovery and Conquest by 
Grace King, The War of iBtM by James Barnes, 
California History and Explorations by Charles 
H. Shinn, Stories of American Pirates (do you 
mark that title, boys?) by Frank R. Stockton, 
TcUes of the Enchanted Isles of America by Mr, 
Higginson, and The Active Life of a Confederate 
Soldier by George Cary Egleston. Three new 
volumes are in preparation for Mr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart's series of ''American History Told by 
Contemporaries " : namely, The Building of the 
Republic, National Expansion, and Welding of 
the Nation, Mr. J. E. C. Bodley's France b a 
one-volume description of that country, its peo- 
ple and its institutions. The Finances of New 
York City, by E. Dana Durand, and A Political 
Primer for New York State and City, by Adele 
M. Fielde, will come just in the nick of time, as 
Mr. Seth Low (we hope) shall take his seat as 
the Administrative Head of the Greater Me- 
tropolis. Coumot and Turgot are new volumes 
in the series of ''Economic Classics." Mr. 
Hassall's Handbook of European History is an 
ingenious and instructive tabular survey of a 
greatly complicated subject Professor H. P. 
Johnston, of the College of the City of New 
York, has written an account of the Battle of 
Harlem Heights on the 6th of September, 1776, 
which will appear with illustrations. There b a 
second volume of J. Shield Nichobon's Princi- 
ples of Political Economy ; a Study of City Gov- 
ernment by Delos F. Wilcox, who holds that 
the city problem b the problem of our future ; 
and from Mr. Goldwin Smith comes The United 
Kingdom, a Political Hbtory, supplementary to 
hb United States, 

In philosophy and theology an important place 
b held by Practical Idealism, a new work from 
the pen of President Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
around which may be grouped Professor Mark 
Baldwin's Social Interpretations of the Principles 
of Mental Development, Professor Shailer Mat- 
thews's Social Teaching of Jesus and new edi- 
tions of Royce's Conception of God, of Goldwin 
Smith's Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and of 
Watson's Christianity and Idealism, Mysteries 
Pagan and Christian b Archdeacon Cheetham's 
Hulsean Lectures for 1896. Masterpieces of the 
Bible b an addition to Professor Moulton's 
"Modem Reader's Bible." And there b a| 



volume of sermons on The Christian Aspects 
of Life by the present Bbhop of Durham, Dr. 
Westcott. Seven more volumes are to come of 
The Works of Nietuche, 

Of educational works we have The Meaning 
of Education and Other Essays, by Dean Nicho- 
las Butler of Columbia University; The Study 
of Children and Their School Training, by Dr. 
Francb Warner ; A Text- Book of American Lit- 
erature for High School Use, by Professor Kath- 
arine Lee Bates of Wellesley College ; Carlyle's 
Heroes and Hero Worship, edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Annie Russell Marble ; Elements of 
Grammar, by Professor Carpenter of Columbb 
University; a Three Years' Preparatory Course 
in French, by C. F. Kroeh ; a number of addi- 
tions, selected from the works of Goethe, Heine, 
Lessing, and Schiller, to the series of " German 
Classics;" An Elementary Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, by G. H. Nail ; two volumes of Selec- 
tions from the Greek Lyric Poets, by Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr; A Stu- 
dents' History of the United States, by Profes- 
sor Edward Channing of Harvard College, fully 
Ulustrated ; A History of Rome, for b^;inners, 
by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh; a ninth series of 
Cameos from English History, by Miss Yonge ; 
a new book of Elementary Economics, founded 
on hb larger work, by Herbert J. Davenport; 
An Elementary Sociology for High School Use, 
by Professor Giddings of Columbia University ; 
An Elementary Botany for High Schools, by 
Professor Bailey of Cornell; an edition of 
Murch^'s Science Readers for American schooU ; 
A Physiography for High School Use, by Profes- 
sor Tarr of Cornell ; and An Elementary Treatise 
on the Theory of Functions, by Professors Hark- 
ness of Bryn Kf awr and Morley of Haverford. 

Eight of the Boston Browning Society's pa- 
pers, ranging in date from 1886 to 1897, repre- 
sent the work of that select circle of literary 
students. Professor Cook of Yale has ready a 
first part of hb Biblical Quotations in Old Eng 
lish Prose Writers, To the "Golden Treasury 
Series" are added two new volumes: Modern 
Poetry and Selections from Heine, Mr. Alfred Ain- 
ger has edited The Poems of Thomas Hood, in 
two volumes, the serious poems in the first and 
the humorous in the second, with portraits and 
vignettes. From Dr. Kruger, Professor of The- 
ology at Giessen, we have A History of Early 
Christian Literature in the First Three Centu- 
ries, a tautological title which would better be 
amended before the work goes to press. Dr. 
Gollancz makes a large number of additions to 
hb diminutive but attractive series of "Temple 
Classics," notably the Odyssey, More's Utopia, 
parts of Montaigne and of Boswell's y^^Ani^ 
and the Vicar of Wakefield, To the "Tem- 
ple Dramatbts," a similar series, are added 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, the pseudo- 
Shakespearean Edward III, Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Philaster, and Kyd's Spanish Trag- 
edy, Tlte Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 
with etched portraits and vignettes, make two 
volumes in Mr. Knight's edition of Wordsworth 
complete. Some twenty volumes are in prepar- 
ation for the series of " Handbooks of Ardiae- 
ology and Antiquities," each the work of an 
expert, Englbh or American, and dealing in 
turn with such classical topics as Greek and 
Roman Religion, Greek and Roman Private Life, 
Greek Commerce and Ancient Slavery, Greek and 
Roman Architecture, Romcm Sculpture and Chris- 
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tian R<mUf Greek Vases and Ancient Paintings^ 
The Acropolis, and LcUin Inscriptions in Rela- 
tion to Literature and Life. Pausanias^s De- 
scription of Greece, translated by J. G. Frazer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, England, makes 
six volumes, and is illustrated with thirty maps 
and plans, four photogravures, and upwards of 
two hundred engnCvings in the text The ed- 
itor's commentary constitutes the bulk of the 
work. 

Mathematics and the sciences have a special 
representation in the Macmillan list Witness 
Differential Equations, by Professor Page of 
^ the University of Virginia; The Geometry of 
Position, by Professor Reye of Strassburg ; In- 
finitesimal Analysis, by Professor Smith of Tu- 
lane University at New Orleans; The Pruning 
Hook and The Evolution of Our Native Fruits, 
by Professor Bailey of Cornell; Mr. Lockyer*s 
Dawn of Astronomy; Prof. Newton Parker's 
adaptation from the German of Wiedersheim's 
Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Ver- 
tebrates ; The Cell in Development and Inherit- 
ance, by Professor Wilson of Columbia Uni- 
versity; A Text'Book of Botany, by Strasburger, 
Noll, Schenck, and Schimper, translated by 
Professor Porter of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Geikie's Johns Hopkins University 
Lectures on the Founders of Geology; Professor 
Russell's treatise on the Volcanoes of North 
America; A Text- Book of Metallurgy, by Schna- 
bel, translated by Professor Louis of Durham 
College; Clausius on Heat, translated by Bier- 
baum and edited by Carpenter; Li^ht Visible 
and Invisible, being S. P. Thompson's Lectures 
at the Royal Institution ; A Text-Book of Ento- 
mology, by Professor Packard of Brown Uni- 
versity; A Text-Book of Zoology, by Parker and 
Haswell ; the Life Histories of American Insects, 
by Professer Weed of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture; Volume III in Allbutt's 
System of Medicine, the composite work of many 
writers ; Dr. Brunton's Lectures at St. Barthol- 
omew's Hospital on 7^ Action of Medicines ; 
a third edition of Carter's Eyesight, Good and 
Bad; Illowa/s Constipation in Adults and Chil- 
dren, and a thoroughly revised and reset edition 
of the second part of Ziegler's Special Patholog- 
ical Anatomy, translated by McAllister and 
CattelL 

We expect much from The Old Santa Fi 
Trail, by Col. Henry Inman, and A. G. Brad- 
ley's Sketches from Old Virginia,, 

The list of juveniles is not long. It com- 
prises Singing Verses for Children, by Lydia 
Avery Coonley; The Story of a Red Deer, by 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue; an illustrated edi- 
tion <3ijack the Giant Killer ; WUd Neighbors, 
a book about animals, by Ernest IngersoU ; and 
Miss Mouse and Her^Boys, by the ever- welcome 
Mrs. Moleswordi. 

Maynard^ Merrill ft Co. 

The head of the school-book procession from 
thb house has already appeared in the shape 
of The Young American, a school reader in 
civics, by Professor Judson of the University 
of Chicago, and this 4» now in the reviewer's 
hands. Close behind it comes a book of se- 
lections from Viri Romae and Cornelius Nepos, 
edited by J. T. Buchanan and R. A. Minckwitz; 
a Modern Book-keeping, by J. L. Montgomery, 
with a set of blank books accompanying ; Higher 
Lessons in English and Word Building, by Reed 



and Kellogg; a long list of additions to the 
"English Classic Series;" half a dozen new 
"French" and "German Texts;" a Teacher^ s 
Manual for Vertical Penmanship, accompanied 
by Charts ; an "Iowa Edition" of the Govern- 
ment Class- Book; a book on Iowa: Its Con- 
stitution and Laws, by Judge Weaver of the 
nth Judicial District of that SUte; a "Mis- 
souri Edition " of Young's Government Class- 
Book and a similar exposition of the StcUe and 
Local Government of Missouri by A. E. Claren- 
don; and the same for Wisconsin, by A. J. 
Hutton, and for New York by Myron T. 
Scudder. 

A. C. McClurg ft Co. 

Spain, just now particularly in the minds of 
American people, is the subject of two forth- 
coming books from this Chicago house : Spain 
in the Nineteenth Century, by Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer, an addition to her excellent series 
on the European nations of the time; and With 
a Pessimist in Spain, by Mary F. Nixon, in 
which the legends and memories of the past are 
blended wjth the aspects of the present; both 
books generously illustrated. The Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, who made a name in connection 
with the world's congress of religions at Chicago, 
has two books in press, Christianity the World*! 
Religion and A World's Pilgrimage, To Napo- 
leonic literature is added The Campaign of Ma- 
rengo, by Herbert H. Sargent, whose previous 
Napoleon Bonaparte* s First Campaign has given 
him a place among critics of the great French 
soldier. For children we have A Little House 
in Pimlico, by Helen Maitland Armstrong, and 
The Big Horn Treasure, by John F. Cargill, 
a tale of the Reeky Mountains ; and in fiction 
of an advanced grade G. S. Godkin's Stories 
from Italy, The Story of Languor, by Charles 
Woodward Hutson, is intended for beginners 
in philology and ethnology. The Lover's Shak- 
spere is a collection of extracts from the writings 
of the great dramatist such as lovers and their 
sweethearts would make and dote upon. Fred- 
erick W. Morton has compUed Men in Epigram 
as a companion to his Woman in Epigram, 
Mary Fisher has sketched A Group of French 
Critics, Martin Swift publishes a book of 
poems, taking its title, Love's Way, from the 
mitial member of the collection; and there b 
a third volume of The Elinabethan Sonnet Cycles, 

Thomas B. Mosher. 

This independent and enterprising publisher 
of Portland, Maine, whose position and products 
give him a somewhat unique rank among the 
American members of his profession, will con- 
tinue this coming season the issues which have 
made his press famous in the past ; and we find 
in the sixth line of his " Autumn List " the Ang- 
lidzed form of a French word which is not in 
the Century Dictionary, and to receive which 
that marvelous compendium of all words ever 
supposed to have been heard of will have to be 
immediately extended. Four new volumes are 
in preparation for Mr. Mosher's «* Old World 
Series : " The SonneU of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti, translated by John Addington Symonds ; 
Helen of Troy, her Life and Translation Done 
into Rhyme from the Greek Books, by Andrew 
Lang ; Mr. Swinburne's tragedy of Atalanta in 
Calydon; and Mrs. Browning's Son^U from the 
Portuguese, with Mr. Edmund Gosse's Introduc- 



tion. These four, with the six previously pub- 
lished, make a choice set of ten. Mr. Mosher 
also reprints this fall Mr. Walter Pater's Essays 
from the ^^ Guardian,** taking as the original the 
edition of 100 copies privately printed in London 
last year at the instance of Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
A special edition of this brochure, of 50 copies 
only, will be printed on Japan vellum. The 
** Bibelot Series " receives two additions : Long ' 
^go% by Michael Field, a collection of lyrics 
based upon the Fragments of Sappho; and 
An Italian Garden, a Book of Songs, by A. 
Mary F. Robinson (Madame James Darmsteter). 
These two make Nos. IX and X in their dainty 
series. A fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes are to 
be added to the beautiful and exceptional " Bro- 
cade Series: " The Story of Cupid and Psyche, 
Done Out of the Latin of Apuleius, by Mr. 
Walter Pater ; The Story Without an End, from 
the German of F. W. Carova, by Sarah Austin ; 
and The Centaur and the Bacchante, two prose 
poems from the French of Maurice de Guerin. 
It is difficult to set forth in words the nature of 
the outward attractions which are given to these 
publications of Mr. Mosher by the combination 
of his taste, hb pains, and hb resources. There 
are few books like them ; we do not know that 
there are any nowadays exactly like them. Their 
form and size are unusual ; the type b new and 
brilliant in its impression; the paper b Dutch 
handmade of the choicest quality; the decora- 
tions are artbtic in the best sense ; the bindings 
and wrappers are chaste and refined; and the 
cases which contain some of the bsues are them- 
selves results of study. Finally, their prices are 
extremely low, and we advise all lovers of the 
beautiful in books to look out for them. 

F. Tennyson Neelj. 

Besides cheap editions in paper covers of a 
large line of fiction, some of it by writers as 
good as R. L. Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Hall 
Caine, W. O. Stoddard, Stanley J. Weyman, 
and Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Neely b getting out a 
considerable Ibt of noveb and miscellaneous 
literature, in which we find Warrior Gap, by 
Captain Charles King; Petronilla the Sister, 
by Emma Homan Taylor; The Embassy Ball, 
by Mrs. Virginia Rosalie Coxe ; True to Them- 
selves, by Alexander J. C. Skene; A Son of 
Mars and Squire John, by St George Rath- 
borne; The Mills of God, by Helen Davies; 
Sour Saints and Sweet Sinners, by the Rev. 
Carlos Martyn, which we guess to be a vol- 
ume of sermons; The Rascal Club, by Julius 
Chambers; T%e Strolling Piper, by John W. 
Harding; Songs of the Wings, by Minnie Gil- 
more ; and CamiUe Flammarion's Urania, pro- 
fusely illustrated with half-tones. Max Nor- 
dau's discussion of The Ailment of the Century 
continues thb pessimbtic author's presentation 
of his peculiar views. Homer Davenport will 
have a collection of Cartoons, Ouida's Altruist 
will take its place in the "Prbmatic Library" 
alongside of Max Nordau's Shackles of Fate and 
others. 



New Amsterdam Book Company. 

How it would have rejoiced the hearts of old 
Diedrich Knickerbocker or Rip van Winkle to 
know that in these last days there would be 
establbhed in the good city which has outgrown 
Manhattan Island a printing house with the 
above finely flavored title. What those worthies 
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would have said of its issues we do not know, 
but they certainly could not have been otherwise 
than pleased with some which are promised by 
it for the coming season. There is a collection 
of Papers by Charles Dickens^ now to be first 
published, papers which Mr. Kitton, of whom 
our readers have lately heard, discovered among 
the novelist's literary remains, and which he has 
brought together for the first time in book form. 
The Women Novelists of Queen Victorians Reign 
is a book of "appreciations," by Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Mac- 
quoid, Mrs. Parr, Mrs. Marshall, Miss Yonge, 
Miss Adeline Sergeant, and Edna Lyall, whose 
subjects include Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
the Brontes, and Mrs. Ewing. The Sixties, 
i855-'70, by Gleason White, is an illustrated 
introduction to the works of Lord Leighton, 
Millais, Bume- Jones, Whistler, Rossetti, Du 
Maurier, and other celebrated artists of the time, 
the whole handsomely made up in gift book 
form. A somewhat similar picture of 7^e 
Actor's Art is given in a volume under that 
title, consisting of contributions by Sir Henry 
Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and 
other actors of the day, the whole edited by 
J. A. Hammerton, with an introduction by Sir 
Henry Irving. Something of a novelty is the 
Shakespeare complete, both plays and poems, 
in one volume, printed from new type on Bible 
paper, to the great reduction of the size and 
weight of the book. If a good text has been 
selected as the basis, this is a book which ought 
to tempt many purchasers, notwithstanding its 
price. An Irregular Corps in Matabele Land, 
by Lieut-Col. Plumer, is a chronicle of war in 
Africa. A gift-book specifically is intended ii. 
Sixty and Six, a collection of ^ Chips from Lit- 
erary Workshops," edited by Will Clemens, and 
provided with illustrations. Despite its title 
The Platitudes of a Pessimist would seem to be 
an attempt, at least, to amuse by means of rid- 
icule. In fiction we note a novel by Grant Allen 
called JCalee's Shrine, By Right of Sword, a tale 
of military life in Russia, by A. W. Marchmont, 
751^ Copy Maker, a novel of journalistic life in 
New York, by W. F. Payson, with illustrations 
by Eddy, and a special holiday edition of A 
Garden of Romance, a collection of romantic 
tales of all time, chosen and arranged by Ernest 
Rhys. There are new editions of John Cordy 
Jeaffreson's historical biography of Lady Ham- 
ilton and Lord Nelson; and of Heckethom's 
Secret Societies of All Ages and Countries, in two 
volumes, so much enlarged and so thoroughly 
revised as to justify the claim for it of being sub- 
stantially a new work; and of the Love Songs 
of France, translated and illustrated. 

O. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A few of the publications of thb house that 
belong really to the autumn period are already 
out, but taking no account of these exceptions, 
and beginning with works in History and Biog- 
raphy, first to be mentioned are the first and 
second parts of Professor Andrews's Historical 
Development of Modern Europe, Part I running 
from 1815 to 1850, Part II from 1850 to the pres- 
ent The Life and Correspondence of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, edited by Kate Mason 
RoVland, will be complete in two volumes, but 
only 750 copies will be printed, and from type. 



Three new volumes are added to the series of 
Heroes of the Nation"— (?r<wi/, by W. C. 
Church; The Cid, by W. Butler Clarke; and 
Robert E. Lee, by H. A. White. In Historic 
New York will be gathered the monthly papers 
that have been appearing under the title of the 
"Half Moon Series," quaintly illustrated, and 
giving interesting glimpses of the town in the 
olden time. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
reach a ninth volume, and the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Rufus King, a fourth. Associated 
with the foregoing are four volumes containing 
the Writings of James Monroe, and, like the 
others, in a limited edition of 750 copies printed 
from type only. The Story of Modern France 
by Andr6 Le Bon, of Austria by Sidney Whit- 
man, and of the Franks by Lewis Sergeant, en- 
large by so many volumes the series of '* Stories 
of the Nations." President Plant, the founder 
and head of the *< Plant System" of railroads 
and steamboats in the Sooth, chiefly in Flor- 
ida, has had his life written by G. Hutchinson 
Smyth, D.D.; it will make an illustrated vol- 
ume. Another Doctor of Divinity, E. P. Pow- 
ell, has written a History of NullificaHon and 
Secession in the United States — six attempts in 
all. The Romance of the House of Savoy is re- 
lated by Alethea Wiel, and that of Early Life 
in Britain by Bertram Windle, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; the latter, with its maps, plans, 
and illustrations, may be expected to be an im- 
portant work. Who will not like to go with De 
Amicis On the Ocean f or with Marion Harland 
to visit Some Colonial Homesteads t or with El- 
bert Hubbard on another round of Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Famous Women ? or with 
H. C. Shelley to The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns? Equally inviting is the 
sound of Archer Huntington's Note-Book in 
Northern Spain. The beautiful <* Surrey Edi- 
tion " of Irving's Bracebridge Hall of last year 
is to have its mate thb year in a *'Tacoma 
Edition" of the same author's Astoria — good 
reading these days when the current is setting so 
strongly towards the golden Northwest A new 
'* Knickerbocker Edition" of Irving complete 
makes forty volumes. Professor Shorey, of the 
University of Chicago, has edited 7%e Odes of 
Horace, with introduction and notes, ne Oc- 
casional Address b the subject of a study in 
Demonstrative Oratory by Dr. L. H. Sears; 
Modern Prose Writers that of a critical volume 
by Frank Preston Stearns ; The American Col- 
lege in American Life of a small book by Presi- 
dent Thwing. Some Short Sayings of Famous 
Men have been collected by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, and there b a new edition of The Se- 
cret of Hegel, as dbcovered by Dr. Hutchinson 
Stirling. George Sloane has f umbhed the illus- 
trations for a new holiday edition of Anna Ful- 
ler's Pratt Portraits. The Illustrated English 
Library contains Lever's Charles O* Medley, Lyt- 
ton's Last Days of Pompeii and Lytton's The 
Caxtons, Charlotte Bronte's Shirley, Thack- 
eray's Pendennis and The Newcomes — it was 
impossible to do with less than two of Thack- 
eray's. The Painters of Central Italy b a com- 
panion to the same author's (Berenson's) Vene- 
tian Painters, and the latter keeps up with the 
former in a new edition. H. G. Willink has 
brought out a new edition of hb grandfather's 
(Sir George Nicholls's) History of the English 
Poor Law, An Introduction to Literature, by 
Lynds E. Jones, an essay on American Finance, 



by A. D. Noyes, Frank Podmore's Studies in 
Psychical Research, Swan's Monetary Problems 
and Reform, and The Cross in Tradition, His- 
tory, and Art, complete the Putnams' Ibt. 

Roberts Brothers. 
Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, whose 
success as a translator of Balzac has been so 
pronounced, b well under way with her com- 
panion translation of Moli^re, two more vol- 
umes of which are scheduled to appear at no 
dbtant day under the imprint of Roberts Broth- 
ers. These contain between them seven of 
Moli^re's comedies, including V£cole des 
Femmes and Le Mariage Ford, Mr. Franklin 
K. Young follows hb Minor Tactics of Chess 
with a larger work - entitled The Grand Tactics 
of Chess, concerning which large expectations 
are likely to be entertained by the devotees of 
the royal game. Two hours before hb death 
the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton was writing 
the finbhing words of a book, which will now 
appear under the title of Tlu Quest of Happi- 
ness. Olive Schreiner and S. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner are the jomt authors of The Political 
Situation, a paper read by the latter of the 
two in the Town Hall, Kimberley, South Africa, 
in August two years ago. Prof. J. H. Allen 
of Harvard University has translated and edited 
Renan's Antichrist, which follows Jewbh and 
Christian hbtory from the time of St Paul's 
arrival at Rome to the end of the revolution. 
There b a volume of sermons, The Christ of 
Yesterday, Today, and Forever, by the Rev. 
Esra Hoyt Byington; a third volume of Bu- 
chanan's translation of Dr. Hamack's History 
of Dogma; and a book by Professor Rhys- 
Davids on the Essence of Non-Christum Reli- 
gion. Roberts Brothers have begun a series 
of monographic souvenirs illustrative of Colo- 
rado life and scenery, of which the first will 
be The Procession of Flowers in Colorado, an 
extracted chapter from Helen Hunt's Bits of 
Travel, with pictures by Louise B. Graves. 
Two companion books which we fancy will 
find many readers are The Isles and Shrines of 
Greece, by the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, and 
Andronike, the Heroine of the Greek Revolution, 
translated by Professor Grosvenor of Amherst 
College from the original Greek of Stephanos 
Theodoros Xenos. Thb b a picture of the 
Greek life of today in the form of romance; 
Marco Bozzarb and Byron live again in its 
pages. All Klondikers will be attracted by 
The Golden Crocodile, a story of mining life, by 
F. Mortimer Trimmer, and all friends of folk- 
lore by In Indian Tents, a collection of stories 
told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and Mic- 
mac Indians to Abbey L. Alger, and written 
out by her. For children, alwajrs largely in the 
thoughts of Messrs. Roberts Brothers, there are 
a number of books coming: The Little Red 
Schoolhouse, by Evelyn Raymond; The Young 
Puritans of Old HadUy, by Mary P. WeUs 
Smith, with an hbtorical background; A Nor- 
way Summer, a book especially for girls, by 
Laura D. Nichols; The Resolute Mr. Pansy, 
as dbtinctively for boys, by Prof. John Trow- 
bridge; and Torpeanuts the Tomboy, by Miss 
Wesselhoeft, for both. Then there are Rich 
Enough, by Leigh Webster, and Nan in the 
City, by L. J. Bridgman, both for girls, and 
Wanolasset, a tale of early Colonial Days, the 
days of King Philip's Wa^J^ A, G. Plympton, 
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R. H. Russell. 
Mr. Russell's publications of last year formed 
a group by themselves of considerable individu- 
ality, and those of this year bid fair to establish 
a new record. The list begins with a large folio 
of Drawings by Frederic Remington^ dealing 
with purely American subjects, chiefly those ex- 
pressive of wild phases of life. The pictures 
are on a large scale, and forcibly reproduce the 
best effects of the artist's original work, with 
which the public has become so familiar in the 
magazines. B^des tiie ordinary edition there 
will be an edition de luxe^ with special features 
of elegance, the 250 copies of which will be 
numbered and signed. A buckram portfolio of 
large dimensions contains a series of six photo- 
gravures and etchings from drawings by Charles 
Dana Gibson, illustrating The People of Dick- 
ens ; this also is to appear in an extra edition de 
luxe with each plate signed. 7>(/ Blackberries, 
or the Pickaninny Club, consists of forty humor- 
ous drawings in color by E. W. Kemble, in 
which the figures and faces of the little darkies 
appear in amusing variety. Mr. John Burroughs 
furnishes an introduction for the Selected Poems 
of Robert Burns IVilson, which are illustrated 
by the poet's own drawings in water color. Mr. 
William Nicholson is the designer of an Illumi- 
noted Alphabet, in which every letter of the 
twenty- six has its own color plate; this in three 
editions, one "Popular," one "Library," and 
one " De Luxe." Mr. Russell has made this 
year a specialty of calendars, of which we note 
no fewer than five ; the Remington Calendar, the 
features of which are four characteristic draw- 
ings ; a JVenull Calendar, reproducing in pho- 
togravure pastel drawings by A. B. Wenzell, the 
detachable slips for every day in the year leaving 
the plates ready for framing ; the Coon Calendar, 
enlivened by seven more of Mr. Kemble's picka- 
ninny portraits; the Sports and Seasons Calen- 
dar, combining designs by Aldrich, Hambridge, 
Wright and others, illustrative of die seasons 
and their varying sports; and The Almanac of 
Twelve Sports for i8g8, by William Nicholson, 
in three editions to match the same author's 
Alphabet named above. Then we have The 
Dumpies, a pictured account of a little people 
who inhabit the "Land of Low Mountains," a 
sort of Brownie folk, "discovered and drawn" 
by Frank Verbeck, with Albert Bigelow Paine 
for " hbtorian ; " The Autobiography of a Mon- 
key, for which Mr. Paine furnishes the verses 
and Hy. Mayer the thirty full- page plates and 
forty smaller sketches ; The Slambangaree and 
Other Stories, ten m all, by R. K. Munkittrick ; 
Going to War in Greece, Mr. Frederick Palmer's 
story of the recent conflict between Greece and 
Turkey, which he saw with his own eyes from 
beginning to end — if end there is at present — 
and of which there are over fifty illustrations in 
this book reproduced from the photographs 
taken by the author. Mr. Russell also has in 
form suitable for framing facsimile reproduc- 
tions of water-color drawings of colored chil- 
dren and photogravures of pastels by Wenzell. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
We come, under the above name, to one of 
the longest, richest, and most important "an- 
nouncements " of the season, the leading place 
in which is taken by a varied assortment of illus- 
trated works, not always containing new texts, 
but sometime^ presenting established favorites 



in a new dress. For example : Mr. Cable's Old 
Creole Days appears with a number of photo- 
gravures by Herter, and in a special limited edi- 
tion of 204 copies on Japanese paper. In Lon- 
don: As Seen by C, D, Gibson, is collected a 
portfolio of that artist's cartoons, some of which 
have found their way to the public the past year 
through the magazines ; an edition de luxe now 
only, each copy numbered and signed. The 
First Christmas Tree, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
a story of peace on earth and good will among 
men, is decorated by Howard Pype with borders, 
titles, and a striking cover. Much is naturally 
to be expected from Mr. Thomas Nelson Page's 
SocicU Life in Old Virginia, with its illustrations 
by the Misses Cowles from original photographs. 
Old Virginia today is fascinating : what must it 
not have been in the days before the war ? This 
book will help us to see. A History of Our 
Navy by John R. Spears makes four volumes, 
with 300 illustrations. Ogden Codman, Jr., and 
Edith Wharton are the collaborators in a work 
on House Decorations, Including the Architec- 
tural Treatment of Interiors, which has many 
illustrations. Mollie Elliot Seawell's History of 
the Lady Betty Stair has been illustrated by 
Thurlstrup ; and Mr. Stockton's popular Rudder 
Grange and Pomona* f Letters by that comical 
draughtsman, A. B. Frost. Imbert St Amand's 
second volume of recent French history is ready, 
following that upon Napoleon and Euginie ; its 
special subject The Beginning of the Second 
Empire, This b the relation of an eye-witness. 
In history, which we have now reached in this 
enumeration, a work likely to attract much at- 
tention is ex- President Harrison's on This Coun- 
try of Ours, in which he has combined a good 
many facts with some philosophy. A Library 
Edition of Vasari's Lives of the Painters, in four 
volumes, edited and annotated by Blashfield and 
Hopkins, is something larger than biography; 
Miss Audubon's volume on her father, Audubon 
and His fournals, is a contribution to natural 
history. Mr. Wycoff's The Workers, now run- 
ning in Scribner*s Magasine, will come out, of 
course, in book form. Donald G. Mitchell con- 
tinues his study of " English Lands, Letters and 
Kings " with a volume on The Later Georges to 
Queen Victoria, making in all four volumes of 
this series. Timely and important just at this 
juncture is Mr. Henry W. Elliott's book on Our 
Arctic Province, Alaska, and the Seal Islands, 
which may be said to have the imprim^ur of 
the Smithsonian Institution, with which the au- 
thor has been long connected. There is a new 
series of selected drawings from Life, entitled 
Lifers Comedy ; a new and cheaper edition of 
The American Railway, an exhaustive work of 
authority on the construction and adminbtration 
of American railways, which yet, however, have 
a great deal to learn from European systems, 
in many ways so superior; and An Illustrated 
Flora of the Northern United States, Canada, 
and the whole territory of the Britbh Posses- 
sions. A volume on Catherine Schuyler, by 
Mary Gay Humphreys, completes her group of 
the "Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times." One volume b already in press, and at 
least four others are in preparation, for the 
series of " Periods of European Literature," of 
which Mr. Saintsbury b the editor; the one next 
to appear being The Latter Renaissance, by 
David Hannay. General J. D. Cox has written 
a monograph on The Battle of Franklin, Tenn., 



the fighting of which was a sort ef starting point 
of the " March to the Sea," and so in a sense the 
beginning of the end. A Life of Philip Schaff 
b deserved, and we are glad to notice that one 
b forthcoming from the pen of hb son, Profes- 
sor David S. Schaff of the Lane Theological 
Seminary. Volumes on The Hundred Yearj^ 
War, by Oman, and on England and the Refor- 
mation, by Powers, will complete the Oxford 
Manuals of Englbh Hbtory. The War of Greek 
Independence, by W. Alison Phillips, ought to 
be profitable reading as a prelude to the story 
of the present conflict, yet to be told. 

Scribners' fiction Ibt keeps pace with the 
foregoing. Mrs. Burnett has written out in 
full the story of His Grace of Osmonde, of 
whom we had only a glimpse in A Lady of 
Quality last year. St, Ives b the posthumous 
work of R. L. Stevenson, for which Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has supplied the closing chapters. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davb's Soldiers of Fortune 
achieves the dbtinction of a "fortieth thou- 
sand." Mr. Stockton's A Story Teller's Pack 
and Mr. George Meredith's Selected Poems have 
each already found a beginning of admirers. 
Two of the numbers in Mr. Stinson's Mrs, 
Knollys and Other Stories are new. The ques- 
tion of international marriage b the theme of 
American Nobility, in which a French author, 
Pierre De Coulevain, has tried his hand. Upon 
the tide of the marked success of Nancy Noon 
Mr. Benjamin Swift launches hb new venture, 
The Tormentor, Cy Warman has ready an- 
other volume of stories of the rail. The Express 
Messenger, A Capital Courtship is another of 
Mr. Alexander Black's clever camera inven- 
tions, and Miss Gilder, the editor of our New 
York contemporary. The Critic, has written a 
novel, Taken by Siege, which there will be curi- 
osity to see. 

Mr. Barrie's Auld Lickt Idyls and A Win- 
dow in Thrums, and Dr. Van Dyke's Little 
Rivers and Tlu Poetry of Tennyson, appear in 
new " Cameo " editions. A new edition of The 
Spectator, with an introduction by Austin Dob- 
son, makes eight volumes; and one of Dr. 
Holland's works, sixteen. The " Ivory Series" 
receives two additions : Herrick^s Literary Love 
Letters, and A Romance in Transit by Francis 
L3mde. Song-Birds and Water Fowl b the title 
of a contribution to natural hbtory by H. E. 
Parkhurst, with eighteen illustrations by Loub 
Agassiz Fuertes. 

It b a pity that Professor Allen of the Cam- 
bridge Theological School has taken for the 
title of hb forthcoming book of essays or lec- 
tures the words Christian Institutions, which 
are abo the title of a somewhat similar work 
by Dean Stanley, publbhed a number of years 
ago. The Providential Order of the World, by 
Bruce, and The Science of Religion, by Tiele, 
are collections of Gifford Lectures. Smith's 
The Bible and Islam are the Ely Lectures for 
the present year. The Sub- Conscious Self in 
Its Relation to Education and Health b the 
burdened title of an essay on psychic phenom- 
ena by Loub Waldstein. The Problem of Cos- 
mology b the better title of a dbcussion of cer- 
tain ethical problems, adapted by Andrews from 
the German of Paulsen. A large company of 
students will welcome Moulton and Geden's 
Concordance to the Greek Testament ; it ought 
to deserve it. Driver's Literature of the Old 
Testament appears in a revised edition, and 
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History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, by 
Professor McGiffert of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, U added to "The In- 
temalional Theological Library." Two addi- 
tions are made to the companion '* International 
Critical Commentory : " Philippians and Phile- 
mon by Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, and Ephesians 
and Colossians by Prof. T. K. Abbott, lately of 
Dublin. Professor Stevens of Yale has made 
A Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
Professor Fairbanks of the same institution a 
biographico-cntical study of Early Greeh Phi- 
losophers, 

To the series of "The Great Educators" 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale adds a sketch of Horace 
Mann ; and five volumes are promised for •* The 
University Series : " An Introduction to Physical 
5W>»f/,byJohnC.Cox; The English Poets from 
Blake to Tennyson, by Stopford A. Brooke ; a 
History of Astronomy, by Arthur Berry ; a His- 
tory of Education, by James Donaldson ; and An 
Introduction to Philosophy, by Professor Knight 

The Scribners have in press, or in active 
preparation, or just published, a complete and 
authorized edition of The Poetical and Prose 
Works of Lord Byron, a new text with many 
additions, edited by Byron's grandson, the 
Earl of Lovelace, illustrated, in fourteen vol- 
umes; a first uniform and complete edition of 
a thousand numbered sets of the Novels of 
George Meredith, to be complete in thirty-two 
volumes; Andrew Lang's "Gadshill Edition" 
of Dickens, with all the original plates by 
Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot K. Browne, 
and many others, in thirty-two volumes; the 
"Centenary" Carlyle, edited by Traill, in 
thirty volumes; the "Homestead Edition" of 
rames Whitcomb Riley, edited and arranged by 
the author; the *' Outward Bound Edition" of 
Kipling, to be complete in seven volumes ; the 
" Thistle " Stevenson, to be completed in Octo- 
ber by the publication of the twenty-first and 
concluding volume; and the " Thistle " -^<jrr»>, 
already complete in eight. The last four of 
these sets are sold only by subscription. 

Mrs. Burnett*s famous books, in an entirely 
new edition from new plates, head the depart- 
ment of juveniles, five volumes in all. There 
are to be three new « Henty Books : " With 
Frederick the Great, A March on London, and 
With Moore at Corunna. Wtll Shakespeare's 
Little Lad is an illustrated story of Stratford 
life in Shakespeare's day, by Imogen Clark 
Marion Harland tells the tale of An Old-Field 
School-Girl. Mr. A. J. Church has a new 
classical story, founded on the fall of Carthage 
and Corinth, entitled Lords of the World, Mol- 
lie Elliot Seawell sketches some of the Heroes 
of Our Navy, The Golden Galleon, by Robert 
Leighton, is a tale of the English navy in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. A book of Eugene 
Field's Child Poems and a Stevenson Song Book 
will help to keep two memories green. W. J 
Henerson "logs" The Last Cruise of the Mo- 
hawk; Edith King Hall relates Adventures in 
Toyland; in The King of the Broftcos Charles 
F. Lummls collects a number of New Mexican 
tales ; and The Border Wars of New England 
is the title of an historical narrative by Samuel 
Adams Drake. The "White Conqueror Se- 
ries" is completed by Kirk Monroe's With 
Crockett and Bowie, and The Knights of the 
Round Table makes a third volume in Mr. W. 
H. Frost's series. 



Frederick A. Stokes Companj. 

Something of a novelty with the Stokes im- 
print upon it is Authors^ Readings, a collection 
of selected readings or recitations by Eugene 
Field, BiU Nye, Ella Wheeler WUcox, Hamlm 
Garland, Mrs. Catherwood, <*M. Quad," Opie 
Read, and James Whitcomb RUey. The per- 
sonal appearance and public nuumer of each 
reader are illustrated with sketches down the 
border of the page, done from life; illustrated 
biogn4>hie8 of them follow the "entertainment " 
to which they have contributed; there is a full- 
page portrait of each, with an original verse or 
sentiment underneath ; and Arthur Young is the 
illustrator, and we infer the designer and ed- 
itor, of it all. The collection of Drawing Room 
Plays^ which appears under the title of The 
Charm, has been written by Sir Walter Besant 
and Mr. James Walter Pollock, especially for 
drawing-room production, and is illustrated with 
fifty pictures by Hammond and Goodman. 
Facsimiles of Water- Colors contains eighteen 
reproductions of flower sketches by Paul de 
Longr^, a specialist in this department of art 
Mr. Thomas Dunn En^^h, who has stood 
rather in the literary background of late, has 
written a new set of Fairy Tales, for which 
Elizabeth S. Tucker furnishes eight illustra- 
tions. George III, when he was as yet only 
the Prince of Wales, is the chief character in 
Sir Walter Besant's novel, A Fountain Sealed, 
The Whirlpool is the latest work in fiction of 
George Gissing. A School for Saints, by John 
Oliver Hobbes, deals with English political and 
social life, and introduces a sketch of Disraeli, 
with some glimpses of French Bohemia. It has 
illustrations by Will H. Bradley. Africa fur- 
nishes the scene and much of the material for 
William Le Queux's romance. The Eye of Is- 
tar; Australia that of Sheilah McLeod, by Guy 
Boothby. The Stokes Company make a spe- 
cialty of fiction and standard works in sets, such 
as the "Bijou Library of Fiction," the series 
of "Modern Fiction," the "Garland Series" 
— holding such familiars as Dickens's Child* s 
Dream of a Star and Holmes's One-Hoss 
Shay; a "Handy Reference Library;" a "Lit- 
tle Grown-up Series;" a "Letter Weight Li- 
brary ; " a " Midget Library ; " a " Pen Portrait 
Series;" a "Vignette Series;" and they also 
publish in attractive form such books for all 
time as ^ Kempis's Imitation, Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare, Palgrave's Golden Treasury, 
the best works of all the leading Englbh poets 
and novelists, etc, etc, etc 

Herbert S. Stone ft Co. 

Phyllis in Bohemia heads the list here, with a 
promise of sentimental comedy of the lightest 
sort; L. H. Bickford and R. S. Powell are the 
joint authors. A new author is Charles Flem- 
ing Embree, with a book of newly-flavored tales 
of the mesas of the far Southwest, For the Love 
of Tonita, Mr. Horace Fletcher's Menticulture, 
which reaches its nineteenth thousand, has a 
successor in Happiness, The Vice of Fools is 
the rather startling, if not threatening, title of » 
novel of American life at Washington, by H. 
C. Chatfield- Taylor, under the light of which it 
is to be feared that some of the leaders of the 
smart set there will squirm. Luxurious life 
under fashionable conditions at a Long Island 
country seat furnishes the staple for Mr. Jnlien 
Gordon's Eat Not Thy Heart, Mr. Henry 



James's novel. What Maisie Knew, which has 
been running in the Chap- Book, will appear in 
book form. Under the head of historical ro- 
mance stands The Fourth Napoleon, by Charles 
Benham. But who was the "Fourth Napo- 
leon," Mr. Benham? A collection of thought- 
ful essays by Norman Hapgood appears under 
the title of Literary Statesmen, 

Frederick Wame ft Co. 

Lydekker's Royal Natural History is now 
complete, and to be had in sii volumes or in 
twelve, as the purchaser may prefer. A fourth 
volume of a companion work, Watson*s Favorite 
Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse, completing 
that work, will be ready in October. Both of 
these works are profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. Equally profuse and beautiful are the 
illustrations, upwards of 450 in number, accom- 
panying Hulme's History, Blazonry, and Asso- 
ciations of the Flags of the World; a flag-book 
which leaves little to be said or shown upon its 
subject A pocket edition of Milton^s Poetical 
Works, in four volumes, is just ready in the se- 
ries of "Albion Poets." November will bring 
one set of Stories from Shakespeare by M. S. 
Townsend, and another of Stories from Dante 
by Norley Chester. George Armatage has re- 
vised his Cattle Doctor for a new seventh edition. 
Louisa E. Smith's Dinners Up-to-Date gives a 
complete menu in French and English for half 
the year, a fortnight in each month. The au- 
thor of Manners and Rules of Good Society has 
got ready a new manual on The Art of Con- 
versing, practical and suggestive. Mr. Andrew 
Lang's Nursery Rhyme Book, with its intro- 
duction, its hundred illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke, and its traditional rhymes in a fresh 
setting, is not unlikely to prove, as its pub- 
lishers claim that it will be, " the nursery book 
of the year." In fiction come In Spite of Fate, 
by Silas K. Hocking; John Gilbert, Yeoman, an 
historical tale of the days of Cromwell; The 
Stolen Fiddle, by G. H. Mayson, the scene of 
which belongs to the English Lake District ; a 
collection of Red Coat Romances, short stories 
illustrative of the British soldier's life, by E. Liv- 
ingston Prescott; and new editions of Dumas's 
Three Musketeers, Thoenty Years After, and 
Count of Monte Cristo, For the young particu- 
larly are Mona St, Claire, a story for giris, by 
Annie E. Armstrong; In Quest ofSheba*s Treas- 
ure, by R. S. Walkley ; Just a Little Boy, stories 
about four-year-old Willie, by Alice Ash worth; 
and new editions of those immortals, Grimm 
and Andersen, and of Mrs. Hall's Icelandic 
Fairy Tales, New series of toy books and 
painting books, and Spell Me! an ingenious 
combination of revolving discs and movable 
blocks, complete this list 

War A WiUiams. 

Novels and a few collections of poetry make 
up the heavier part of these publishers' list of 
lighter literature. The Story of Ab'x^n novel by 
Stanley Waterloo; Like a Gallant Lcufy is by 
Kate M. Cleary; Miriam Cromwell, an histor- 
ical novel by Dora Green well McChesney; 7%e 
Knighfs Tale is by F. Emily Phillips. Pippins 
and Cheese, by Elia W. Peattie, and A Night in 
Acadie, by Kate Chopin, are collections of short 
stories. Down Our Way, by Mary Jameson 
Judah, is a book of the same class, relating to 
types of humanity in t^-^est and South. 
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Paul TVavers's Adventures k a story for boys 
by Sam T. Clover. Then we have The En- 
chanted Burro^ which ought to be lively and 
dull by turns, by Charles F. Lummis ; The Tea- 
cup Club, by Eliza Armstrong ; The Miracles of 
Madame St, Katherine of Fierhoisy translated by 
Andrew Lang; Muses Up to Date, a book of 
children's plays by H. D. and R. H. Field; and 
Afloat on the Ohio, whose character is histor- 
ical, by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Mother Goose 
in Prose is the work of L. Frank Baum. And in 
poetry we have A Book of Verses, by Edgar Lee 
Masters, and The Choir Visible, by Mary H. 
Adams, concerning which we must say at the 
outset that we think her imitation of the title of 
Mr. Allen's novel is unwise and unfortunate. 

Thomas Whittaker. 

Mr. Whittaker, enlarging more and more the 
scope of his business, promises this fall a *' Fal* 
staff Edition " of Shakespeare's Complete Works, 
in a single volume of a few over 1,100 pages, at 
a low price; we hope a good text and careful 
editorship have been secured for what ought to 
be a popular form of an author whose writings 
everybody ought to own. In an entirely new 
edition of the great English poets, '' The ApoUo 
Poets " to be called, Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Milton, and Scott are now ready, and others are 
to follow. Percy Fitzgerald's edition of Bos- 
welPs Life of Johnson appears in a single vol- 
ume, printed from new type, and with a biograph- 
ical dictionary of every person named in the text 
as a unique feature. Lessons from Life, Animal 
and Human, is a collection of curious and in- 
structive facts arranged as illustrations of moral 
and spiritual truths, a sort of every- day ''anal- 
ogy." John C. L. Sparks and Walter Gandy have 
written together a book on The Potters: Their 
Arts and Crafts, for which there are 37 illus- 
trations. George Borrow's Lavengro^ Scholar, 
Gypsey, and Priest, is added to " Newnes's New 
Library ; " and there is in press a sketch of that 
fascinating figure of the Middle Ages, St, Fran- 
cis of Assisi, by that vigorous ecclesiastic of the 
present age. Canon Knox-Little. Mr. Whitta- 
ker also has in press a new series of historical 
books, especially prepared for the young, under 
the general title of "The Children's Study." 
Nearly ready are Greece by Alice Zimmern, Rome 
by Mary Ford, and France by Mary C. Rowsell. 
The United States is being written by Minna 
Smith of Boston. Just ready is The Best Meth- 
ods of Promoting Spiritual Life, a pair of Phil- 
lips Brooks's Church Congress addresses. The 
Message and the Messengers is the title of a book 
for preachers, especially students of homiletics, 
by Professor Fleming James of the Philadelphia 
Theological School; The Facts and the Faith is 
a study into the " Rationalism of the Apostles' 
Creed " by the Rev. Dr. Beverly E. Warner of 
New Orleans. What the publisher describes as 
'* Small Books on Great Subjects " are Mischiev- 
ous Goodness and Other Papers by Dr. Charles 
A. Berry ; How to Become Like Christ and Other 
Papers by Dr. Marcus Dods; and Character 
Through Inspiration and Other Papers, by Dr. 
T. T. Munger of New Haven. For the children 
specifically there are The Companions of Jesus, a 
"Bible Picture Book;" A Girl in Ten Thou- 
sand, by L. T. Meade ; Founded on Paper, a new 
historical story by Miss Yonge; Toinette and 
Other Stories and Scaramouche, by Barbara 
Yechton, both of them collections of short sto- 



ries ; In a Sea Bird's Nest, a collection of short 
stories, some of them allegorical ; Three Brave 
Girls, by Mrs J. H. Walworth ; Three Little 
Wise Men, by W. E. Cule ; and Cicely's Little 
Minute by Harvey Gobel. Finally there is a 
Christian Endeavor Birthday Book, compiled by 
Florence Witt on the usual plan. 

W. A. WUde ft Co. 

Wilde & Co. are the publishers of the Pelou- 
bet Select Notes on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons, which have been prepared for 
so many years by the Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet 
and M. A. Peloubet that they are growing into 
a library by themselves, and of which the vol- 
ume for 1898 will be ready in due season, fully 
illustrated, and with the specialty of an edition 
interleaved. Together with this leading work 
are to be found a number of books for the 
young, intended primarily for circulation through 
Sunday-school libraries, but by no means con- 
fined to that medium. Washington's Young 
Aids is a story of the New Jersey campaign of 
1776 and *77, by Everett T. Tomlinson, with 
pictures by Copeland, a third volume in the 
" War of the Revolution Series." Miss Ellen 
Douglas Deland has written the story of A Sue- 
cessful Venture, the venture detailed being that 
of a family party of young girls who had to make 
their own way in the world. The Rev. Dr. 
William E. Griffis has written a book which he 
entitles The Romance of Discovery, and which 
proportions the contributions made by different 
European nations to the discovery of the New 
World ; it will be followed in course of time by 
one on The Romance of Colonitation, Dr. Grfiis 
will surely make a success of these two subjects. 
Success, by Orison Swett Marden, is a book of 
inspiration for American youth, showing by pre- 
cept and example how the path to preferment 
is open to everybody in this country and what 
arc the conditions of its attainment. Charles 
Ledyard Norton's Midshipman Jack is a tale of 
naval adventure in the Gulf, following the for- 
tunes of young Master Benson, of whom we 
have heard before. That indomitable traveler 
with the pen, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, is 
ready to take his host of followers Over the 
Andes in a book of 368 pages, illustrated five 
times by Henry Sandham. Sue Orcott is Char- 
lotte M. VaOe's sequel to The Orcott Girls; 
Frank T. Merrill its illustrator. The Beach 
Patrol is the title of a story of the Life- Saving 
Service by William Drysdale. 

Miscellaneous. 

American Sunday School Union, Philadel- 
phia. There are new and revised editions of 
Dr. Edwin Rice's Commentary on St. Matthew, 
and of the scholarly answers of Drs. Blaikie, 
Sayce, Rice, Rawson, and Gordon to the ques- 
tion. Is Christianity True? Gateivays to the 
Bible is a similarly composite work by a number 
of eminent Biblical scholarsi founded on latest 
knowledge. Katharine Festetlt's Stephen Har- 
die and On Lone Man's Island, by Mary Hub- 
bard Howell, are stories for the young of a 
religious cast. 

American Publishers* Corporation, New 
York. Van Hoff, or the New Faust, by Alfred 
Smythe, is a book the character of which we are 
left to surmise until it shall appear. 

Baker ft Taylor Company, New York. The 
plates of Jacob Abbott's Rollo't Tour in Europe 



have passed into the hands of this house, and 
the ten stories are ready in a set of five vol- 
umes, boxed, and bound in black and gold. 
New the coming autumn is Adams's Sunlight 
and Shadow, not a sentimental romance of the 
joys and sorrows of this earthly life, but a very 
practical handbook for photographers, profes- 
sional and amateur, with helpful illustrations 
from nature. Fabius the Roman is a romance, 
but historical, by the Rev. E. F. Burr, author of 
those once famous books, Ecce Crnlum and Pater 
Mundi, Light on the dark subject of witchcraft 
is shed by Frank S. Child in A Colonial Witch, 
the field behig Connecticut. 

Richard O. Badger ft Company, Boston. 
The Right Side of the Car, by John Uri Lloyd, 
the author of Etidorpha, is a novel of the North- 
em Pacific Railroad, with but two characters, 
and Mount Tacoma for a background. Decora- 
tions by Knapp and Hapgood. 

Bonnell, Silver ft Company, New York. 
This firm, successor to the old house of A. D. 
Randolph & Co., has a book on Spain which 
ought to be good. Across the Country of the Lit- 
tle King, by William Bement Lent; The Sacri- 
fice of a Throne, by H. Remsen Whitehouse, an 
account of the life of Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
sometime King of Spain; and The Angel of the 
Tenement, a picture of child-life in the slums. 

J. W. Bonton, New York. The Souvenirs of 
Jean Lionard, now for the first time put into 
English, with historical and explanatory notes by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, are the gossip of 
a French hairdresser to Marie Antoinette, Mad- 
ame du Barry, and others of the French Court 
of their time, and are to appear in a limited 
edition of 250 copies for "private circulation" 
only, at a high price. Readers can draw their 
own conclusions. 

The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapo- 
lis. Besides the manifold writings of James 
Whitcomb Riley, of which this firm make a 
specialty, they have in preparation Dwellers in 
Tents, a book of sermons, by Frederic E. Dew- 
hurst; When Knighthood was in Flower, by 
Edwin Caskoden; Rocuh &* Co,, Pirates, by 
Hector Fuller ; The Army Mule, by Capt Henry 
A. Cantle — whether a book merely of warning 
and caution, br of actual profane language, we 
cannot tell at this distance ; and Chimes from a 
Jester's Bells, by Robert J. Burdette. 

William Briggs, Toronto. Estabelle and 
Other Verse ; a new contribution to the poetical 
product of Canada, by John Stuart Thomson. 

Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland. 
Six volumes may be expected the next few 
months of the new and first-rank edition of The 
Jesuit Relations, of which there will be 60 vol- 
umes in all. This house will also publish Im- 
mortal Hymns and Their Story, by Rev. Louis 
A. Banks, D.D., being short stories of the writ- 
ing of the best known hymns in Christendom, 
with portrait of the author — and twenty- five 
original illustrations of the scenes where hynms 
were written, or the sentiment of the hymns. 

Qeorge B. Croscup, New York. Since the 
publication of Old Court Life in France (1873), 
by which Frances Elliot secured immediate rec- 
ognition, her works have won thousands of 
readers. Mr. Croscup announces the first uni- 
form edition of her historical and descriptive 
works, in 16 volumes of convenient size, and 
illustrated. To be comprised in the set are Old 
Court Life in France, Old Courf^^fejn Spmn^ 
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Pictures of Old Rome^ Roman Gossips Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy ^ Diary of an Idle Wo- 
man in Spain^ Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily, 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinople, 

Forest and Stream Pablithing Company, 
New York. Frazer's Canoe Cruising and Camp- 
ing we have already reviewed ; TVail and Camp 
Fire, a book of the Boone and Crockett Club, is 
to follow, under the editorship of George Bird 
Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Charles 
E. Whitehead's Camp Fires of the Everglades 
takes the lover of the rod and gun to Florida ; 
and if the said lover carries any dogs with him 
he will do well to put in his satchel Hammond's 
treatise on Nursing vs. Dosing, which may guide 
him in the proper care of the dogs. Mr. Fred 
Mather's Men I Have Fished With only waits 
for an assured sufficient number of subscribers 
to appear in handsome book form. 

Francis P. Harper, New York. By the 
time these words reach the reader the follow- 
ing works ought to be in hand: Elliot's Game 
Birds of North America, a book for students 
as well as for sportsmen; early Long Island 
Wills, with genealogical and historical notes by 
William S. Pelletreau, being practically a record 
of the Prerogative Court of Suffolk County from 
1691 to 1703; and The Sale Prices of i8g6, Mr. 
J. H. Slater's priced catalogue of London auc- 
tion sales of pictures, autographs, corns, plate, 
and the like, a manual of unique value for col- 
lectors, and only 100 copies for the American 
market. 

The Helman-Tajlor Company, Cleveland. 
Inspired, perhaps, by the large success of the 
Burrows Company's republication of The fesuit 
Relations, this second Cleveland house, whose 
name is new to us this year, announces A His- 
tory of the Pequot War, edited with notes and 
an introduction by Mr. Charles Orr of die Case 
Library in the beautiful Lake City, from the con- 
temporary accounts of Mason, Underbill, Vin- 
cent, and Gardener. It will make one volume 
only, and the prospectus assures a handsome 
typography. 

The Inland Publishing Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Literary Art, A Handbook for Its 
Study, by Harriet Noble (Vassar, '73), is in- 
tended for teachers and dubs of students. 

C. ft B. Layton, London. Fires and Public 
Entertainments, by Edwin O. Sachs, b a critical 
study of some 1,100 notable fires in theaters, 
music halls, and the like, during the past hun- 
dred years, culminating in the dreadful holo- 
caust at the Paris Charity Bazaar last season; 
a work of singular value for managers, insurance 
people, law makers, and all related to the public 
entertainment business. 

M. F. Mansfield, New York. Humors of 
Cycling, a book of stories by Jerome K. Jerome 
and others ; and A Batch of Golfing Papers, by 
Andrew Lang, will command the attention of 
the devotees of these two popular sports. 

David McKay, Philadelphia. Florence M. 
Kingsley in the author of Prisoners of the Sea, a 
romance of the 17th century; along with which 
comes a new and complete edition of Hans Breit- 
man*s BcUlcuU, 

Merrill ft Baker, New York. An *' Illus- 
trated Cabinet Edition " of fohn Ruskin will 
make 26 volumes, good print, soft laid paper, 
with the fashionable "deckle" edge, and, in 
all, 288 full-page illustrations, including colored 
plates, etchings, process pictures, engravings on 



steel, and many cuts inserted in the text. Uni- 
form with the foregoing comes an " Illustrated 
Cabinet Edition " of the Works of W, H. Pres- 
cott, in 16 volumes, tall i2mo, the illustrations 
numbering about 100. The "Levant Series" 
and the '* Lotus Series " are made up of stand- 
ards the call for which is perpetual. 

L. C. Page ft Company, Boston. Ralph 
Browning Fiske has translated, with adapta- 
tions, from the French of Erckmann-Chatrain, 
the romantic novel called The Count of Nideck, 
which will appear with illustrations by Victor 
A. Searles. And there is a new edition of Le 
Chien d*Or, by William Kirby, a romance of 
Quebec, which has been out of press for many 
years. 

Palmer ft Company, Chicago, and Herrick 
ft Company, New York. The Old House, com- 
prising other poems and sketches by Grace 
Duffie Boylan, the author being a member of 
the staff of the Chicago Journal, is profusely 
illustrated by a number of artists. 

Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo. The 
Elements and Science of English Versification, 
by the Hon. W. C. Jones, a book which will 
make poets if ever a book can. 

Small, Maynard ft Co., New York. Greatly 
improved editions of Walt Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass and Complete Prose Works, two volumes, 
were finally arranged for publication by the 
author before his death. In no way could 
these writings be "improved" to better pur- 
pose than by a little expurgation, but every- 
thing is promised by the publishers to make the 
books externally attractive, and a few copies 
will be printed on hand-made paper. Of Leaves 
of Grctss thb will be the third Boston edition ; a 
presentation copy of the first edition (Camden, 
New Jersey, 1876) to the editor of the Liter- 
ary World, with various autographic inser- 
tions, lies before us as we write these words. 

Ward, Lock ft Bowden, New York and Lon- 
don. Twenty-three volumes are now ready of 
the new illustrated edition of the Waverley Nov- 
els ; St. Ronan^s Well and Count Robert of Paris, 
completing the set, to appear at once. 

The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio, are 
American publishers of The Queen* s Reign, Sir 
Walter Besant's souvenir of the Diamond Ju- 
bilee, particularly rich in exclusive illustrations 
secured by royal permission. 

Whitaker ft Ray Company, San Francisco. 
The departure of Joaquin Miller for the Klon- 
dike country is the signal for a new and com- 
plete edition of his Poems, under this Pacific 
Coast imprint* the eight former volumes in one. 

Zola Publishing Company. Ironwood, Mich. 
Alas for the namel Its single announcement 
for the season, however, is better than the 
name would presage: A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, Words, and Phrases, in a handy small-type 
volume, compiled by F. Russell Harvey. 



[Too Ute for classification.] 
Oeorge Routledge ft Sons. 
A. J. Sewell has partly re-written and other- 
wise edited the late Edward May hew 's trea- 
tise on Dogs, embod3ring a new method of 
treating that animal. New and cheap editions 
are offered of Lewes's History of Philosophy, 
Mill's Political Economy, and Smith's Wealth of 
Nations ; of the works of Victor Hugo in six 
volumes and those of Alexander Dumas in six- 
teen. In the way of picture books /ar excellence 



are Walter Crane's Absurd Alphabet, Baby*s 
Own Alphabet, and Noah's Ark Alphabet^ printed 
in colors and bound in one and the same volume ; 
Little Hearts, by Florence K. Upton, with words 
by Bertha Upton, and Phil May's Graphic Pic- 
tures, Ulustrating various types of life, both of 
these last in colors. The Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain's Foreign and Colonial 
Speeches have been gathered into a small vol- 
ume, and we are glad to call attention to a new 
edition — the fifth — of The Handy Reference 
Atlas of the World, edited by Bartholomew, the 
best small-sized and low-priced atlas we know 
of. These 234 maps and plans cost less than 
wo cents each. 

Silver, Bnrdett ft Co. 

This firm announces the last fonr volumes 
of "Stepping Stones to Literature," the new 
series of school readers, the plan of which em- 
braces a separate book for each of the eight 
reading grades in the public schools, and the 
best literary quality in all the readers. The 
authors are Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Boston, and Mr. Charles 
B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, 
N. J. To the " saver Series of Englfah Classks " 
will be added Dryden's Palamon and Arcite, 
Tennyson's The Princess, Books I and II of 
Milton's Paradise Lost, and Pope's Transla^ 
Hon of Homer's Iliad, Books I, VI, XVII, and 
XXIV. The latest volume of " The Worid and 
Its People Series " of Geographical Readers is 
also in press : Australia and the Islcmds of the 
Sea, An elementary treatise on bookkeeping is 
entitled The Art of Accounts, 

Doubleday ft McClnre Company. 
We take much pleasure in introducing to our 
readers this new house, formed by a combina- 
tion of Mr. McClure, whose name b borne by 
the vrell-known magazine, with Mr. Doubleday, 
long connected with the house of Scribner; and 
in calling attention to their first issues, at the 
head of which stands appropriately a set of 
Shakespeare in 18 volumes. This edition has 
been edited by Professor Henry Morley from 
the First Folio, with an introduction to each 
play, copious illustrative extracts from the 
books that Shakespeare must have used, ex- 
planatory and critical notes, and other valuable 
or attractive features. Over against these mas- 
terpieces is a collection of Little Masterpieces, a 
beginning of a set of good books, edited by 
Professor Perry of Princeton, the first three 
volumes of which consist of characteristic se- 
lections from Poe, Irving, and Hawthorne. 
Four volumes of Tales from McClure*s arc 
composed as thehr title indicates, and are re- 
spectively sub-entitled Romance, Humor, The 
West, and Adventure^ These books are sold 
at the low price of 25 cents each. Bird Neigh- 
bors is a book after the heart of John Bur- 
roughs, though not by his hand, but by that 
of Neltje Blanchan, with fifty full-page plates in 
color. The Open Boat and Other Tales of Ad- 
venture is the latest book by Stephen Crane. 
Paul Kester has a collection of Tales of the Real 
Gypsey, Mark Twain's new book. Following the 
Equator, makes an octavo of 600 pages, and its 
exclusive sale (by subscription) in and about 
New York is controlled by the house of which 
we are speaking. It is another tale of an '* In- 
nocent Abroad," and is plentifully illustrated by 
Frost, Beard, Dielman, andx4|iers. A bode of 
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Prayers Ancient and Modern has been compiled 
by the author of Daily Strength far Daily Needs, 
How to Build a Home is the title of a practical 
treatise by F. C. Moore, which it is believed will 
at least point oat the way to avoid the construc- 
tion of smoky chimneys. A sample of Colonel 
Waring's new book on Street Cleaning in New 
York may be found in McClur^s Magazine for 
September. The title Taken from Life covers a 
collection of verse by many writers. Character 
Stories is a collection of prose sketches by Dr. 
W. A. Dawson. A Beautiful Child^s Art Book, 
with pictures by F. D. Bedford, and Prince Uno : 
A Fairy Book, also for children, complete the 
early autumn list. More are to follow later. 

John Lane of the Bodlej Head. 

Mr. Le Gallienne leads off with two books ; one 
a paraphrase from various translations of the 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, in a limited edition ; 
the other Len)e in London, a collection of poems. 
Two other volumes of Poems bear the names 
respectively of Theodore Watta^Dunton and 
William Watson as authors. The Making of 
Matthias^ whatever that may mean, by J. S. 
Fletcher, is illustrated by Lucy Kemp- Welch, 
and Mr. Barrington MacGregor's King Long- 
heard, whoever he may be, is illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Almost a dozen novels are 
in the press of the Bodley Head, as follows: 
A Man from the North, by E. A. Bennet; The 
Child in the Temple and The Spanish Wine 
by Frank Mathew ; A Guardian of the Poor by 
T. Baron Russell ; Fantasieu and The Hazard 
of the Hill by George Egerton ; Winter Tales 
by H. B. Marriott Watson ; Poor Human Nature 
by Ella D'Arcy; Carpet CourUhip by Thomas 
Cobb; Ordeal by Compassion by Vincent Brown ; 
and Grey Weather by John Buchan. Belonging 
to the children's world are All the Way to Fairy- 
land, by Evelyn Sharp, with illustrations by 
Mabel Dearmer,and The Child Who Will Never 
Grow Old, by K. Douglas King. Mr. John M. 
Robertson makes a collection of New Essays 
Towards a Critical Method. 

Edward Arnold. 

Old English Glasses, Mr. Albert Hartshome's 
account of Glass Drinking Vessels in England 
from Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century, is now ready, with its nearly 70 full- 
page plates in tint or color, and its several hun- 
dred outlines in the text The Autobiography 
and Letters of Rt. Hon. John Arthur Roebuck, 
edited by Robert Eadon Leader ; Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere*s Recollections ; and Bertha Clough's Mem- 
oir of her aunt, Anne J. Clough, Principal ef 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England, are an 
important and promising trio. Sir Harry H. John- 
ston's British Central Africa has already been in 
our hands long enough to justify us in saying that 
it b the most valuable alt- round book on its 
part of the Dark Continent yet published, having 
more to be said hereafter. To the " Sportman's 
Library " the Hon. Grantley Berkeley adds two 
volumes of the Reminiscences of a Huntsman; 
Mr. William Scrope an illustrated work on The 
Art of Deer-Stalking ; and "Coach" Lehman 
an exposition of Rotoing, There is a new, re- 
vised, and cheaper edition of Slatin Pasha's 
Fire and Sword in the Soudan, to which may 
be subjoined Commander Bacon's Benin, the 
City of Blood. The Chippendale Period in Eng- 
lish Furniture is the title of an hiitorical art- 



book by K. Warren Clouston. Sundry Lessons 
in Old Testament History are taught by Dr. A. S. 
Aglen. Style is a text-book by Walter Raleigh, 
not Sir Walter redivivus, but a plain professor 
in University College, Liverpool. Alice Gard- 
ner, Lecturer at Newnham College, writes of 
Rome, the Middle of the World, The Bad 
ChilcTs Book of Beasts and More Beasts (for 
Worse Children) are companions of the bad 
and beastly worid by two B's, H. B. and B. B. 
For novels we count The Invisible Man, by H. G. 
Wells ; An African Millionaire, by Grant Allen ; 
The Son of a Peasant, by Edward McNulty ; The 
King with Two Faces, by M. E. Coleridge ; Neth- 
erdyke, by R. J. Charleton; Paul Mercer, by 
Rev. James Adderley; iJiAfob Hildred, by Ellen 
F. Pinsent 

Rand, McNally ft Co. 
Two titles at least on their list have dark, 
under-world suggestions: Whose Soul Have I 
Now? by Mary Cecil Hay, and T^ere is No 
Devil, by Maurus Jokai, both novels; and two 
others have " strange " suggestions : The Strange 
Story of My Life, by John Strange Winter, and 
Strange Adventures of a Tin Box, by F. R. 
Benton. Mr. Blackmore's Lorna Doone appears 
in a two-volume edition, profusely illustrated. 
A Cruise Under the Crescent, with Charies War- 
ren Stoddard, is illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 
Amber Glints is a second volume of selections 
from the writings of " Amber," author of Rose- 
mary and Rue, Laura Dayton Fessenden is 
the author of A Colonial Dame ; Florence Hunt- 
ley of The Dream Child; E. M. Davy of A 
Daughter of Earth; and F. W. Schultz of 
Politics and Patriotism, 
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Th« ■ugffettloB sometimes comes to the publisher 
that the author can, through his porsoaal acqnaint- 
aace, iaflueaco favorable reviews ia this or that 
quarter ; bat it is a suggestion to which, as tho 
publisher's eaperieaoo tells him, he caa attach little 
weight, as he knows that the journals whose opin- 
ions are of any value conduct their literary colomat 
without refereace to personal influences, and in 
fact often arrange to secure their reviews from 
different specialisU outside of their own offlce. 
— G. H. P. AND J. B. P. : AiUhors and Pnblithers, 



0% We are pained as with a sense of personal 
loss by the cabled news of the death of Mr. 
R. H. Button, for so many years the learned, 
the versatile, the acute, and the gracious editor 
of the London Spectator, Particulars as we write 
are not at hand, but the dispatch was dated 
London, September 10. Mr. Hutton was bom 
in 1826, and therefore had reached hb seventy- 
first year. Since 1861 his name and that of the 
journal which he edited had been well nigh syn- 
onymous as the joint expression of the highest 
type of English literary scholarship, and of just 
balance in criticism of every description. 

With all the abUity of the Saturday Review, 
the Spectator has never failed to exercise a self- 



control and dignity, and a corresponding cour- 
tesy, which left that somewhat envenomed journa\ 
in the rear. 

A man of quiet, retiring tastes, Mr. Hutton 
lived in the background of events, but upon a 
site so commanding that little escaped hb db- 
criminating attention. Many of hb weekly writ- 
ings in the Spectator have far more than a mere 
journalbtic interest, and have been gathered into 
volumes which will hold prominent places on the 
shelf of the best Englbh essays. The last of 
these collections, we \hink, was presented to the 
public in 1894, or thereabouts, under the title of 
Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, contain- 
ing in two volumes of the neat " Eversley Series " 
(Macmillan) some forty papers. What was said 
of it by the Literary World at the time ap- 
plies with accuracy and force to all of Mr. Hut- 
ton's works : 

They are the offspring of a mind singularly 
gifted with the power of seeing half-way truths 
and facts neglected by the really greatest think- 
ers — a mind in which commonpTaceness seems 
almost inspired, and ordinary views of life take 
on a curious novelty. 

We can think of no American to whom, in 
personal appearance, Mr. Hutton could be more 
truthfully compared than Dr. Justin Winsor, the 
librarian of Harvard College ; and hb image as 
we remember it, sitting with him one morning at 
breakfast in the luxurious apartments of hb 
club, just off Pall Mall, in London, b as dis- 
tinct as if the privil^e had been enjoyed but 
yesterday. 

Hb departure to the higher life leaves a va- 
cancy which there b no living man exactly to 
fill. His work b finbhed, and has made a 
unfque and indelible mark upon English mind 
and character. 

«*« That which the Literary World mbtak- 
enly announced some weeks ago has actually 
come to pass, and the Hon. Edward L. Pierce, 
the biographer of Charles Sumner, b now no 
more. This time, alas t no mbtake b made. Mr. 
Pierce died in Paris on the 7th of September, 
after an illness the news of which had reached 
thb country and had given much solicitude to hb 
many friends. Mr. Pierce was dbtinctively a 
Massachusetts man. He represented the best 
elements and the best activities of Massachusetts 
character. He was a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and of the Harvard Law School. He was 
a prize essaybt. The first practice of hb profes- 
sion was in the law office of Chief Justice Chase. 
He was a soldier in the Civil War. He began 
in the ranks. He rose to eminent position. He 
took part in the rehabilitation of the freedmen. 
He entered the civil service. He served in the 
Massachusetts legislature. His crowning work 
was hb biography of Sumner, of whom he was 
long a personal friend. Hb striking appear- 
ance, with a head as white as snow, and a per- 
sonal manner as keen and brilliant, but as finely 
tempered, as a Damascus blade, made him a 
conspicuous figure wherever he stood. 

0*0 We have before us, as we fill these dos- 
mg pages, an early proof of the chapter of its 
own autobiography with which, in its forth- 
coming October issue, the Atlantic Monthly 
will take note of its Fortieth Anniversary. 
Forty years! And they have been years of 
the best sort of service that a monthly maga- 
zine can render. The present limits of our time 
and space are too narrow tor jtr^ say to thf" 
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Atlanticy and of it, what it deserves; bat its 
high honors have been well won ; and it goes 
on its way toward the completion of a first 
half-century with the respectful recognition of 
the best minds of the country, and with an in- 
fluence for good which we are sure is steadily 
increasing. 

«*«Mr. James Buckham, who has recently 
brought out, through Messrs. Copeland & Day 
of Boston, a book of poems, in the " Oaten Stop 
Series,** entitled The Heart of Life^ is a son of 
Pres. M. H. Buckham of the University of Ver- 
mont, and is one of the editors of The Youth* s 
Companion. Mr. Buckham has contributed 
some choice 'bits of verse to various leading 
periodicals under the nom de plume of "Paul 
Pastnor." 

«*«The book of poems which Mrs. Florence 
Earle Coates was to have published last autumn, 
and which was postponed on account of her ill 
health, has again been delayed; this time be- 
cause of the protracted illness of a member of 
her family. It b, therefore, uncertain when the 
volume will appear. Mrs. Coates has been 
spending the summer at "Camp Elsinore,** 
Upper St Regis Lake, m the Adirondacks. 



SOdUL EHaLAHD IN THE VINE- 
TEEHTH OEHTTJEY.* 

THERE are but four chapters in this vol- 
ume. Their headings are so general as 
to be vague and to give little clue to their 
varied contents. The first is "Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform, 1815-1832;" the 
second '* Progress and Reaction, 1 832-1 846 ; " 
the third "The Rule of the Middle Class, 
1846-1865; " the fourth "The Succession of 
the Democracy, 1865- 1885." But under 
these headings one finds a vast amount of 
information, on a very broad range of spe- 
cial topics, collected with evident pains, dis- 
posed with remarkable skill, and set forth 
with a homogeneousness of style, a unity of 
purpose, and a vigor, directness, concise- 
ness, and elegance of expression, which are 
worthy of high commendation. Political 
aspects of the subject, pure and simple, the 
editor and his writers make short work of; 
but of such lines of development as the 
Church and the Navy, Literature, Art, and 
Music, Science in its manifold activities, the 
Professions and the Industries, Agriculture, 
Society, Dress, the Public Health, Railways, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Prisons and Prison 
Reform, the Post OfiSce, Scholarship, Phil- 
osophy, Pottery, the Mercantile Marine, 
Decorative Art, Engineering, Electricity, 
Economics, Socialism, and Manners, the 
treatment is thorough. We need not say 
that such writing afiPords most interesting 
reading for any one concerned with the 
world he lives in. Here — and just where 
else would one turn to find the same infor- 
mation in a similarly convenient shape? — 
is the whole story of the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion, which Mr. Traill allows to be called 



•Social England. By Various Writers. Edited by H. 
D. TraUL Volume VI. From the Battle of Waterloo to 
the General Election of 1885. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^3.50. 



rather prematurely an "established" doc- 
trine ; of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, the 
Tractarian movement, the growth of the 
application of steam power to various appli- 
ances for locomotion on land and sea, the 
improvements in ordnance and armored 
vessels, the changes in the bonnets of the 
women and the neckwear of the men, army 
reforms, the training of seamen, the linen 
trade, Henry George and his ideas, the use 
and disuse of hoopskirts, the growth of the 
press and of trades unions, advances in 
surgery and medicine, benevolent societies, 
submarine telegraphy, dentistry, sjrmphony 
concerts and stained glass achievements, 
boycotting and convict labor, wire ropes 
and anaesthetics, kerosene and kaolin, cattle 
plagues and cattle-breeding, drunkenness 
and dueling, clubs and tramways, strikes 
and the telephone, water supply and 
drainage. 

It is a fascinating sort of book to read. 
It is full of word-pictures of the most 
graphic kind. It follows the highways, but 
it sdso looks behind the hedges. It does 
not miss the acts of Parliament, but it de- 
votes its chief attention to the sayings and 
doings of the family and the home. It cares 
more for the commons than for the lords. 
It is like one of those charts of the oceans 
which show the course of majestic cur- 
rents and the track of ceaseless winds which 
control the movements of the mariner, regu- 
late the climates of continents, and shape 
the destinies of nations. Mr. Traill has 
done a difiScult work well, and illuminated 
the field of English history with a search 
light of new and novel construction, which 
has brought to view many things passed 
over by other surveyors. 



OTJBBEHT nOTIOH. 



The Old Gentleman in the Black Stock. 
The Old Gentleman in the Black Stock, in the 
** Ivory Series," is in the best style of its author, 
Thomas Nelson Page; a refined, quiet little 
story of Southern life. The old gentleman him- 
self and the charming girl heroine are high-bred 
types, and delightfully real. A pleasant glimpse 
the writer gives us of the old order; of the 
country place once celebrated for its hospitality; 
and of the maidens of whom the advice was 
given, " My son, when you want a wife, stop a 
carriage like that and pick one out of it. You 
might almost do it at random ; you could hardly 
go amiss.'' [Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c.] 

Mrs. Creighton's Creditor. 
There has been a falling off in some of the 
recent work of Mrs. Alexander, and this short 
story in the " Lotos Library " is no exception. 
It is readable, as her fiction always is, but there 
is no true character drawing in it unless it be 
that of Norman Adair, who loves his married 
friend from beginning to end and who deserves 
a better reward than he receives. Neither Mrs. 
Crichton nor her husband are a natural kind of 
person. Such a woman as the former is repre- 
sented does not confide her matrimonial misery 



even to a pure- hearted lover; and snch a man 
as the latter would see the situation. And after 
all, there would have been no harm in making 
Adaur happy. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 75c.] 

Mr. Peters. 

This is a story of an Italian vendetta. A 
yoimg Swiss from the Italian cantons is lynched 
in one of the western towns of the United States, 
through the agency of a Scotsman, Hector Inch, 
and one Joshua Buncombe. The widow of the 
unfortunate and innocent man impresses upon 
the memory of her little son these two names. 
So much for the prologue. Twenty-five years 
later a Mr. Peters appears in Edinburgh, where 
Inch b now a distinguished judge and Buncombe 
has a daughter living. The book is taken up 
with an elaborate history of the movements and 
associates of Peters, complicated with love epi- 
sodes and entanglements, untU the consumma- 
tion of that for which the avenger has lived. 
The story, though cleverly written, is unpleasant 
The author id Riccardo Stephens. [Harper k 
Brothers. |i.5a] 

The Malachite Cross. 
This novel is of the type known in England as 
<*The Shillmg Shocker." Its author, Frank 
H. Norton, avails himself freely of the occult 
in pUing up his horrors. Ghosts, apparitions, 
murders, poison, forgeries, ravenous dogs, nec- 
romancies, psychic manifestations and posses- 
sions play a prominent part in the plot, whidi 
somehow leaves the reader quite unshocked and 
unaffected, from the fact that nothing that hap- 
pens seems either probable or possible, but 
purely melodramatic — the melodrama being of 
the cheapest order. [F. Tennyson Neely. 50c.] 



ICDfOB HOTIOES. 



College Training for Women. 
College Training for Women b a suggestive 
little volume, by Miss Kate Holladay Claghom, 
whose personal experience and training in two 
very different coll^^es enable her to speak with 
authority and* discretion. In the preparation of 
the book are used five articles which have 
already interested the many readers of the Ota- 
look, and among the questions dbcossed are 
the choice of a college, the preparation for it 
and the college life itself, what the college can 
accoroplbh for its students, and what are the 
after-effects of college training. Biiss Claghom 
b eminently practical, and her moderation will 
recommend her book to others than prospec- 
tive college students. [New York : Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. I1.25.] 

A First Book in Writing English. 

Thb text-book, by Edwin Herbert Lewb 
Ph.D., b designed for practical school work 
such as that of the author, for which it was 
originally written, and in which it has doubtless 
been freely tested and improved. In substance 
it may, perhaps, be best described as an elemen- 
tary rhetoric; but the predominantly practical 
aim which its composer had in view has led him 
to include rules and exercises in punctuation, 
capitals, grammatical construction, the deriva- 
tion of words, and even something of the more 
elementary subjects, spelling and pronunciation. 
The little adverse critidsparto which thb text- 
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book is liable is chiefly the occasional dogmatic 
assertion of personal opinions, fairly debatable 
— possibly a habit of unconscious growth with 
schoolmasters. The commendation due is for its 
richness of practical suggestion and its many 
valuable hints and exercises for practice. The 
publishers have chosen in the firni^ gray linen 
binding a neat and durable cover, and have 
made a low price as suitable for text-books. 
[The Macmillan Co. 80c] 

History for Young Readers. 
These two volumes in the series of short and 
simply written histories for young readers, which 
are in course of preparation by D. Appleton & 
Co., treat of England and Germany, the former 
by Frances £. Cooke, the latter by Kate Freili- 
grath Kroeker. They are handy little books, 
compendious at befits their intention, simply 
written and well printed. They lack the charm 
of Colonel Higginson's books on a similar plan, 
but charm is not a thing of every day, and they 
have the merit of being clear and direct in 
style and arrangement, and, while not *' written 
down " for the juvenile audience for which they 
are intended, are perfectly easy of comprehen- 
sion by them. [Each, 60c.] 



PnBLiaATIOHS SEOEIYED. 



i^* All Baoki ricgivtd fy tk* Litbkarv Wokld art 
twUrtd under tht mhovt keadittg, Furtktr nptiee ^ Mty 
ptM k tUioH U dependent u^th Us hn^tance. 



Biography. 

Ulvssbs S. Gkant. And the Period of National Free- 
enradon and Reconstruction. By WilUam Conant Chnrdi. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50 

Tkub to His Homb. A Tale of the Boyhood of Frank- 
lin. By Hesekiah Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co. I1.50 

Sir Waltbk Scott. By Geoif;e Sadntsbory. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c 

Thomas and Matthbw Arnold and Thbir Inplv- 
BNCS ON Encush EDUCATION. By Sir Joshua Fitch. 
Charies Scribner's Sons. |i.oo 

CoimoDOKB Bainbridgb. By James Barnes. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Essays and Sketches. 

Cbrtaim Accbptbd Hbrobs. And Other Essays in 
Literature and Politics. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Harper 
ft Brothers. I1.50 

From a Girl's Point op Vuw. By LiHan BelL Har- 
per & Brothers. I1.35 

A Good Start. By F. B. Meyer. T. Y. Crowell & 
Ca 75c 

Historical Mbmorials op Ely Cathbdral. By C. 
W. Stubbs. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. ^50 

Thb Story op thb Cowboy. By E. Hough. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. I1.50 

Fiction. 

MoNTRBSOR. An English-American Lore Story. By 
Loota. F. Tennyson NMly. 75c 

In thb Days op Drakb. By J. S. Fletcher. Rand, 
McNally & Ca 75c. 

MiPANWY. (A Welsh Singer.) By Allen Raine. D. 
Appleton & Co. Ptper, 50c. 

John Marmadukb. A Romance of the English Inra- 
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the chief end of a poet, as Mr. Remsen 
must remember, and we cannot say that 
we find any message of import in his 
volume. 

Mr. Remsen handles his material well, 
but so far he has not much material to 
handle; time, however, may remedy that 
fault. In "Eros — a Masque," he takes 
the Song of Solomon and versifies it in 
quite a remarkable way. Of course the 
beauty of the images is wholly Biblical, 
but the theme is treated so delicately, and 
we may say with such reverence as to the 
words (for the most beautiful English ever 
written ought to be reverenced for its own 
sake), that it is that rare thing, an entirely 
inoffensive paraphrase. 

" The Tree of Waiting " falls into a cu- 
rious mistake for an American to make, 
though we expect it of our English cous- 
ins, in the peculiar use of "like" instead 
of " as : " 

They clung like bats ding to my bark. 

Several of the translations show such 
great facility and talent that we feel as if 
there might be a future before a poet who 
can use words so well. We quote the last 
few lines of one of Horace's Odes: 

And oxen tired with the strain 

Of ploughing vale and hill, 
Shall seek thy shaded stream agidn 

While wandering sheep shall browse and sleep, 
Lulled by thy low refrain. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF TPOOAS • 

IN turning over a volume of poetry by 
a young poet we are always agreeably 
surprised if we do not find his verses show- 
ing evident traces of his favorite masters. 
H. R. Remsen is quite free from this al- 
most universal failing. As far as his work 
goes it is individual, and the melody of 
The Daughter of Ypocas and Other Verse 
is very much above the average. But to 
write smooth and melodious poetry is not 



•The Daughter of Ypocas and Other Verse. By Heniy 
Rutgers Remstn. G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50. 



model of Mr. Van Bergen's style for young 
people. 

Saying this, we are also happy to say 
that there is no history of Japan worthy 
of the name in so handy and cheap a 
form as this, and the book is worthy of 
great praise. Mr. Van Bergen is a scholar, 
knowing well what every one who writes 
on Japan with authority ought to know, 
namely : the vernacular of the country, and 
also the only language which, for a quarter 
of a millennium, was the standard of Japan's 
foreign culture, the Dutch. He lived for 
several years in Japan, and was a teacher 
in the Nobles' school He brightens his 
pages with many a pretty anecdote and 
story, and throws a good deal of side- 
light from his intelligent reading of both 
European and Japanese literature. Withal, 
he is fair. The story is brought down to 
the present time. The Literary World, 
after having digested several hundred books 
on Japan, can heartily recommend this one. 



THE OHBISTIAH.* 



VAN BERaEN'S STORY OF JAPAU.* 

THIS is a well-printed book, bound in 
yellow — a Chinese color, selected more 
probably by the publishers than by the 
author, who knows, or ought to know, 
that yellow is not a pleasant color to the 
Japanese. On this yellow buckram are 
stamped the imperial crest in red and 
four ideographs in black, giving the title 
of the book. There are a good many 
pertinent and accurate illustrations within. 
The text, though exceedingly simple, as 
it ought to be, being intended for young 
people, is of that accurate quality which 
only a scholar can weave. There is also 
a good index. The matter is arranged in 
thirty-eight short chapters, and is admi- 
rably suited for reading in schools or at 
home. Noticeable also is the clear and 
thoroughly trustworthy map of Japan and 
Korea, in which countries, and in China, 
the names most interesting to foreigners 
as well as to natives are rendered with 
conscientious care. The author has evi- 
dently read carefully and with apprecia- 
tion at least two books, one entitled The 
Mikado's Empire and the other Corea^ 
the Hermit Nation^ though he docs not 
mention in his text any authors or au- 
thorities, and the book is not of that sort 
in which notes are desirable. On some 
pages Peter Parley evidently has been the 



" /CHRISTIAN " seems a curious mis- 
^ nomer for this story ; its tenor would 
be better indicated by calling it " The Hy- 
sterical" or ".The Experimental." It is 
not Christianity that is the matter with 
Hall Caine's hero, John Storm; it is a 
restless dissatisfaction with himself in par- 
ticular and life in general, bred from his 
half-understood and thwarted love for Glory 
Quayle. This underlies all his uneasy 
changes of mental attitude, from the mo- 
ment that ^hey go up to London together 
in the Isle of Man steamer, the young 
man to take the place of curate to a Lon- 
don Canon, the girl to be trained for a 
nurse. It is a continual " war in his mem- 
bers," to overcome which he tries first 
celibacy, then asceticism, then conventual 
discipline; which makes him rage and ful- 
minate in his pulpit, resolve upon the 
Leper Mission and re-resolve to stay in 
London, take vows and break them, in- 
cite the masses to a conflict with law and, 
later, doubt the wisdom of his course; 
in short, undo all the good of his inten- 
tion by the unwisdom of his divagations 
and uncertainties. There was no reason 
why he should not have married Glory in 
the second chapter instead of waiting for 
the theatrical denouement of a death-bed 
union in the last. He would have had a 
sober and saddened but perhaps more use- 
ful career, for there is no likelihood that she 
would have made even a respectable wife 
— it was not in her blood — but it would 
have given John Storm something real " to 
cry for," as nurses say. 

For Glory herself ; the author pro- 
jects her on canvas as a splendid, vigor- 
ous, generous, gifted young nature, full of 
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a dangerously innocent inexperience, ar- 
dent and impulsive ; but the picture seems 
to us a false one from beginning to end. 
Glory, au fond, is intensely vulgar; she 
has none of the instincts of a lady, not 
even of an average good woman. With 
her contempt for authority, her indiflEer- 
cnce for public opinion, her defiance of 
conventional law, her red hair, glowing 
temper, and rash tongue, her determina- 
tion to test every possibility of life and 
achieve notoriety — " fame " she would have 
called it— at any price, she seems to us 
hopelessly coarse and repulsive from the 
beginning to the end of the story. 

There is, beside, this radical fault in 
both her and her lover — they are not 
alive. Hall Caine would fain have us con- 
sider them so. He moves them with gal- 
vanic jerks like puppets on a wire, and 
carefully explains to his public in advance 
just how he came to construct them ; but 
really strong characters are not "con- 
structed;" they grow and develop by irre- 
sistible law, and are less the creatures 
than the rulers of the author's will. They 
come into being by some force which 
dominates the imagination that conceived 
them, and against intention changes and 
influences it. Construction presupposes 
something artificial and unreal. Sunrises 
are not "constructed," or seas or storms. 
John Storms and Glory Quayles easily 
may be. 

Last of all we fear, and we have reason 
to fear, that this book was written dis- 
tinctly not because the author had a vision 
to depict or a message to deliver, but to 
sell; to justify and replace the thousands 
of pounds (and dollars) that were paid for 
it in advance; to "boom" a reputation; 
and, if we are right in this conjecture, it 
gives its author's literary reputation about 
as severe a blow as it could receive. 



EUPUS MHO.* 



THE fourth volume of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Rufus King covers the 
period from 1801 to 1806, a half-decade 
of years by no means the most important 
in the history of our country, but still not 
without interest for the student, and yield- 
ing helpful lessons in patriotism, states- 
manship, and that personal character which 
should ever be held up before the public 
mind. In 1801 Mr. King was Minister from 
this country to Great Britain, discharging 
the duties of that high office with singular 
discretion, and performing a delicate serv- 
ice both in the way of personal negotia- 
tion and official correspondence of the 
highest character. The time was that of 
Jefferson's Administration. The commis- 
sion which Mr. King had received by the 



•The Life and Cormpondence of Rufue King. Edited 
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gracious gift of Washington was courte- 
ously confirmed by Jefferson, and Mr. King 
remained on duty at the Court of St. James 
until, upon his renewed request, he was re- 
lieved in 1804, and withdrew to his farm 
near Jamaica, L. I. 

The famous duel between Burr and Ham- 
ilton took place in 1805, and Mr. King sus- 
tained an Important relation to this unhappy 
affair through his friendship with Hamilton. 
His grandson's work is a combination 
of biography and correspondence, and the 
correspondence constitutes the larger part 
of the present volume. It is so copious 
and so important that we think it a matter 
of regret that the letters are not scheduled 
in some form so that they could be readily 
followed and consulted. A Ubular view of 
the letters, constructed with the same fidel 
ity as the table of contenU, would very 
much add to the convenience of the reader. 
To students of our political history and 
of its coloring during the early period of 
the Republic such a work as this is of 
great value, and may render signal service 
along the highest lines, not only of polit- 
ical thinking, but of individual character 
and patriotic purpose. 

In presenting such a portrait, with the 
background against which it stands, to the 
studious reader of the present generation, 
the author and his publishers are placing 
the country under great obligations. 

One important subject which lies almost 
wholly within the scope of the present 
volume is the Louisiana Purchase. How 
many of our readers realize that the whole 
immense territory inclosed by the Missis- 
sippi on the east, the Pacific Ocean on the 
west, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
and the British Possessions on the north, 
comprising nearly 900,000 square miles, 
was at this time bought of France for 
$15,000,000, very much as Alaska was 
bought of Russia through the negotiations 
of Mr. Seward in 1867. By one sweep 
the area of the United States was more 
than doubled. Mr. King was deeply inter 
ested in this vast enterprise, and much of 
his correspondence relates to it. 

We are not surprised to learn that the 
mass of material confronting the editor 
has proved too bulky to be compressed 
within the compass of the five volumes 
originally proposed. The set will there- 
fore be extended to six volumes, but in a 
spirit of exceptional liberality the six vol- 
umes will be delivered without expense to 
all subscribers whose orders for the set 
of five were placed before the first of 
July last. 

Readers will bear in mind that this is a 
letterpress edition only, and that but 750 
copies of each volume are printed for sale. 
The present volume contains, as a fine 
photogravured frontispiece of Mr. King, a 
copy of a portrait whose Stuart authorship 
is unmistsdcable. 



The typography and other mechanical 
features are in the best manner of the 
Knickerbocker Press. 



THE PEOPLE POE WHOM 8HAEB- 
SPEARE WEOTE.* 

MR. WARNER'S book is an cntcrtsun- 
ing account of life and manners in 
the days of good Queen Bess, mainly as 
described by Harrison and other writers 
of the time, English and foreign. There 
are many long quotations from these, and 
many long passages not formally quoted 
which are largely in their own language. 
This matter is interwoven and interspersed 
wiih original comment and criticism in Mr. 
Warner's happiest vein. The only fault 
that can be found with the book is a cer- 
tain lack of unity due to the fact that it 
is partly a reprint of two papers originally 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly^ and 
partly from a "manuscript written subse- 
quently to illustrate the relation of Eng- 
lish life in the times of Elizabeth to iU 
literature." On this account, as we are 
forewarned in the preface, "the reader 
may perceive some repetitions." The au- 
thor has thought best, however, to let 
these remaia "rather than to destroy the 
structure of the second part of the little 
volume." The result is otherwise so sat- 
isfactory that the reader will readily for- 
give the slight defect thus frankly con- 
fessed at the start; but the critic, who. 
of course, is "nothing if not critical," can- 
not honestly admit that to have deleted 
the repetitions would "destroy the struc- 
ture" or seriously mar the symmetry ol 
the latter half of the book. We shouW 
say that a few hours' revision of the man- 
uscript would have sufficed to remove all 
traces of its having been prepared at dif- 
ferent times and for somewhat different 
purposes; and we cannot help regretting 
that a piece of literary work which is so 
nearly faultless has not been made abso- 
lutely so. 

Occasionally one will note little contra- 
dictions in the quoUtions, but these are 
easily explained. The streets of London, 
for instance, seemed to the Venetian am- 
bassador, Busino, "extremely dirty," while 
the German HenUner thought them "hand- 
some and clean." No doubt they were 
much dirtier than the narrow streets or 
alleys of Venice, which were presumably 
kept as clean then as now; but they were 
probably much broader and cleaner than 
the thoroughfares in the average German 
city, as they still are, though most Ger- 
man cities have been greatly improved in 
this respect in these latter days. Foreign- 
ers were also given to exaggeration and 
hasty generalization, as they often arc now- 
adays. Busino says that the " whole pop- 
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ulation'* of London were munching fruit 
in the streets "all day long,** and that 
thej now go out into the country to eat 
fruit in the orchards "in a lort of com- 
petition of gormandize between the city 
belles and their admirers." He avers that 
one young woman, in such a contest, de- 
voured twenty pounds of cherries, beating 
her opponent by two pounds and a half! 
This is to be taken, though the cherries 
were not, cum grano salts. 

The book is quaintly illustrated from 
woodcuts of the time. 



OOMPLETIOU or DENT'S MABETAT • 

READERS who feel an interest in re- 
prints of standard English novels may 
be able to recall earlier notices in which it 
has been our pleasant duty to specify some- 
thing of the merits of Captain Marryat^s 
work, and to mention the delightfully satis- 
factory externals of paper and binding in 
which the publishers of this latest edition 
have sent forth the tales. The illustrations, 
all etchings, add to the attractiveness of the 
series, though in unequal degree; the sub- 
jects chosen for illustration, likewise, vary- 
ing in wisdom of selection. A somewhat 
larger number of pictures, even if less 
strictly artistic than etchings, would have 
added more to the pleasure of most readers, 
especially if drawn on a rather small scale ; 
but this may be a matter of taste. 

Of the seven volumes completing the 
series of twenty-two in all, The Privateers- 
man is perhaps the only one of the usually 
optimistic captain*s stories which, in parts, 
presents scenes that may be called dismal. 
It is perhaps the poorest of the sea tales. 
The remaining six stories named in our 
present list are all intended, more or less, 
for young people. Of these the best seem 
to us to be Aiasterman Ready and Children 
of the New Forest. The former is avowedly 
constructed after the model of the Swiss 
Family Robinson^ and is a story capable of 
delighting all well-regulated children of or- 
thodox juvenile tastes and character; the 
latter, the tale of the famous New Forest — 
now a forest at least eight hundred years 
old — is an historical novel detailing the 
life and education in woodcraft and in a 
primitive sort of housekeeping of the three 
children of a royalist, who .are concealed in 
the cottage of a faithful family retainer in 
the time of the Commonwealth of 1 649-1 660. 

Settlers in Canada may be compared with 
Masterman Ready ^ in that each details the 
efforts and devices of a family working out 
a new home in a wilderness, with the nec- 
essary differences between Canada in the 
early part of this century and a tropical 
coral island. It is a delightful story. The 
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Brown ft Co. 



Mission is not so called from a reference to 
labors for conversion of the heathen, but 
relates an excursion of a young Englishman, 
with traveling companions, in South Africa, 
in quest of information desired by an old 
and affectionate relative ; it is thus a narra- 
tive of adventure, introducing a good deal 
of the history and zodlogy of the region. 
The Little Savage is another island story, 
of inferior construction. 

Valerie is remarkable as the only girPs 
story from the pen of this very masculine 
writer, and it is a good one, barring the 
fault that a rather improbable degree of 
success attends the heroine's efforts to 
make her own way in the world. As with 
one other of these later volumes, it is said 
that Captain Marryat did not live to com- 
plete this novel; but the hand that here 
supplied the conclusion has worked so skill- 
fully that the substitution would not be 
noticed. 

It is interesting for lovers of the genial 
captain to observe wherein his writing dif- 
fers when he turns from the sea stories to 
juveniles. It is chiefly in two things : in the 
absence of a touch of coarseness, in the 
sense of a rough indifference to suffering 
and to humanity's finer feelings, occurring in 
many of the earlier works, as being char- 
acteristic of the varied scenes afloat and 
ashore, and of the uncultured class of men, 
with which these earlier narratives are in 
large part constructed — a welcome improve- 
ment ; and in the introduction in the stories 
for young folk of an unassumingly simple 
but deep and fervent spirit of piety, so 
prominent that some of these stories might 
not be out of place in the library of a Sun- 
day-school. We may take pleasure in be- 
lieving, from a few words in the biography 
of Captain Marryat written by his daughter, 
Mrs. Church, that in this spirit of simple 
trust in divine Providence her father was 
true to his own deep convictions. 



MIHOS lOTIOES. 

[Continued on page 343.] 



Speech of John Hay, 

At the Unveiling of the Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott in Westminster Abbey, 

It is pleasant to feel that in the office so wor- 
thily filled by Mr. Lowell and Mr. Bayard we 
have another American representative whose 
taste 'and whose Englbh can be as confidently 
reckoned on as could theirs. Colonel Hay's 
speech on the occasion of unveiling the bust of 
Scott is happily touched and full of good feel- 
ing. Speaking, as he does, " in the name of a 
large section of Walter Scott's immense con- 
stituency," he puts into hb few brief sentences 
exactly what we all would wish to say of the 
brilliant, beloved, sound-hearted writer who has 
given us so many moments of enjoyment : 

The robust, athletic spirit of his tales of old, 
the loyal quarrels, the instinctive loves, the 
stanch devotion of the loyal creatures of his 
inexhaustible fancy — all these have their spe- 
cial message and attraction for the minds of 



our day, fatigued with problems, with doubts, 
with futile questionings. His work is a clear, 
high voice from a simpler age than ours, breath- 
ing a song of lofty and unclouded purpose, of 
sincere and powerful passion, to which the 
world, however weary and pre- occupied, must 
needs still listen and attend. 

These felicitous sentences embody what — 
Mr. Howells and Henry James notwithstand- 
ing—is to our thinking the feeling which the 
largest contingent of the reading world in Eng- 
land and America has and a]wa3rs will have 
toward the author of Guy Mannering and The 
Antiquary, [John Lane. 35c] 

Qrounds of Religious Faith. 

Batts 0/ Religiotu Beluf, Historic and IdtaL Bj 
Charles Mellen Tyler. G. P. Putnam's Sons. I1.50. 

The "concordat between theology and anthro- 
pology" here essayed is one which the author 
hopes may be of service to college students, and 
to some who propose to enter the pulpit, as a 
help towards appreciating the divine origin and 
purpose of religious belief. With this aim, 
painstaking consideration is given to such deep 
subjects as the prehistoric and historic data 
bearing on the subject of religion, the question 
of the fall of man, and the grounds of faith, as 
metaphysical, ethical, and aesthetic There is 
throughout a wealth of citation from the works 
of many religious, scientific, and philosophical 
writers, the more extended quotations being in 
notes. Dr. Tyler's tone is always scholarly ; it 
is furthermore devout, while freely accepting all 
views respecting the great problems discussed 
that he believes fully established by archaeolog- 
ical or other scientific research. The nature of 
the topics handled, and possibly something in 
the writer's style, demands the reader's close 
attention ; but regarded as a work of reference, 
for study when its various topics may present 
themselves in one's thought or in the work of 
a professional writer, the book should not fail 
to have 1^ permanent value. 

The Hebrews and Their Bzodns. 
Tfu Htbrtws at$d Tfuir Rxpdtu. By Alexander Wbee- 
lock Thayer. Peoria, IlL E. S. Wilcox. 

A brief notice cannot mention nearly all the 
interesting points in this essay, which is the 
work of a writer whose mind b evidently saturated 
with hb subject by exhaustive research and study, 
and whose salient points ^re briefly these : the 
Hebrew genealogies in the Old Testament are 
records so scrupulously kept and trustworthy 
that, in the many dbcrepancies between their in- 
dications of time and narrative statements, pref- 
erence should be given to necessary inferences 
from these family records. Notably in the fam- 
ily of Jacob, the number of generations given 
between him and Moses shows that the stay 
in Egypt cannot have been the traditional 430 
years, but must have been less than half as many. 
The Hebrews are furthermore conceived never 
to have fallen into the degraded slavery of the 
brick-making and canal-digging, but lived in 
semi-independence and some comfort under the 
princes of their tribes in Goshen ; the oppressed 
laves being a kindred race captured and broughts 
from Canaan in earlier wars and known to the 
Egyptians by the name Ruthenu. These people, 
however, were liberated by the Hebrews and 
associated in the escape and return to their 
common ancestral land ; and the ceremonies at 
Horeb near the base of Sinai consbted in large 
part of the reception of these Ruthenu as mem. 
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bers of the Israelitish nation by a solemn cove- 
nant. A specially interesting point is the state- 
ment that whenever in the O. T. the English 
words Red Sea occur the Hebrew is Jam suph^ 
sea of flag or bulrush, hence fresh-water sea, and 
the meaning is therefore not the great Red Sea 
of our maps, nor even its northwesterly gulf of 
Suez, but a channel partly artificial and partly of 
lakes connecting this gulf with the Nile near 
Bubastis, its water usually fresh because sup- 
plied from the Nile. Freq uent references to '' the 
B." and "the D." «* compilers," as later editors 
of the earlier O. T. books, and as writing with 
special purposes, seem to base this essay a 
good deal on " the higher criticism." The rea- 
sonableness of its surmises and the skill and 
vivacity of supplied portions of the narrative 
add to the attractiveness of the paraphrase. 
There is a series of learnedly minute notes on 
various topics following the text. Allusions are 
made to maps, notably to Palmer's as the best ; 
but by an inexcusable fault no reproduction of 
any map is given, so that a reader's perplexity 
about topography is very great. This should 
without fail be corrected in any later edition. 

Klondike. 

Already Klondike begins to have its literature, 
and if among the readers of The Literary 
World there are any who are so wild in their 
adventurous spirit as to contemplate a trip next 
spring to the gold fields, here before us are 
sundry publications which they will do well to 
look over during their days of waiting. Rand, 
McNally & Co.*s map of Alaska^ folded into a 
neat cover, is on a large scale, and is superior 
in technical details to many of the maps pub- 
lished by this house. It is printed in colors, 
and gives the gold country and the approaches 
to it with clear and satisfactory effect A sim- 
ilar, but in many respects inferior, map is folded 
into Ernest Ingersoll's Golden Alaska [same 
publishers, 50c.], and this little book of 150 
pages, whose author was with the Hayden sur- 
vey in the West, gives a succinct account of the 
Yukon Valley, its history and its resources, 
with a number of fairly good half-tones and 
much practical information that will either fire 
the ambition of the gold seeker, or quench it. 
Mr. Stanbury's Klondike [F. Tennyson Neely] 
has much the same sort of reading matter as 
the foregoing, but the spedalty of a number of 
sketch maps, which are helpful; and is disfig- 
ured by the poorest sort of wood-cuts. Larger 
than either of the foregoing is the Official Guide 
to the Klondike Country, In what sense " offi- 
cial,'' it is difficult to say, for no authorship is 
named, and at present writing the '' official " 
basis of information with regard to the region in 
question is rather an unknown quantity. The 
illustrations in this book, all of them half-tones 
from photogravures, are generally good, and 
help immensly toward a realization of the fea- 
tures of the scenery and the experiences of the 
miners and those who are on their way to the 
land of gold. [W. B. Conkey Co.] Finally, 
anybody interested in the subject should not 
overlook Mr. Steffens's '' Life in the Klondike 
Gold fields " in the September number of Mc 
Clur^s Magaune^ embodying, as it does, the 
personal observations of the founder of Dawson, 
and embellished as it is with half-tones of an at- 
tractive description. The result of the reading 
all of which is the following piece of sage 



advice to each reader, for which we make no 
extra charge beyond our annual subscription: 
Let somebody else go to Klondike. 

Some Religious Reading. 
There has collected on this editorial table, all 
from the hands of the same publishers, a little 
library of tract-books, on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, by a wide variety of authors, uniformly 
printed and bound, inspired by a common mo- 
tive, and directed always to the ethical, some- 
times to the moral, and often to the inmost 
spiritual sense of the thoughtful reader. We 
can do no more here than rapidly enumerate 
them with a single word of characterization. 
Chas. Herbert's Wherefore, O Godfvi a bit of 
autobiographical meditation. The Rev. G. H. C. 
Macgregor's The Christian's Aspirations is a 
series of a dozen strictly devotional chapters. 
The Rev. J. R, Miller's A Gentle Heart is a re- 
commendation of gentleness, and The Blessing 
0/ Cheerfulness by the same author goes with it 
Dean Farrar's Paths of Duty is an address to 
young men, in five chapters, on such topics as 
Home, Business, the Church, and Marriage. 
President Eliot's The Happy Life touches on 
very much the same sort of topics, for very much 
the same class of readers, but, of course, from 
a very different point of view. The Golden Rule 
in Business is discussed by Chas. F. Dole, with 
the moral that a business man can be a Chris- 
tian, and a series of questions appended make 
the book practical and serviceable. Anna Rob- 
ertson Brown finds the grounds of Culture and 
Reform in religion. True Womanhood is sensi- 
bly and soberly discussed by Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham with a deep under-current of religious feel- 
ing. Dr. Anna R. B. Lindsay urges Giving 
What We Have, Of Intercourse with God is a 
chapter of mysticism translated from the French 
of Saint- Jure. Self Culture is one of Dr. Chan- 



in decoration, in binding, so that it feeds and 
satisfies the very taste which it seeks to instruct 
and form. It is a guide to the entire science 
and fine art of book-making, from the moment 
that the trembling author puts his precious 
manuscript mto the hands of a publisher on to 
that other critical moment when the bookseller 
delivers the printed book into the hands of the 
reader. If all authors would read thb manual 
and take its teachings to heart and into practice, 
there would be fewer misunderstandings between 
them and their publishers, and fewer heart-burn- 
ings on the part of the former. How to write 
good books G. H. P. and J. B. P. do not tell the 
ambitious beginner in literature; but how to 
print and bind them, how to copyright and to 
publish them, how to advertise and push them, 
they tell in full detail ; and the secrets of the 
"reader's" desk, the compositor's case, the 
proof-reader's marks, the pressroom, the bind- 
ery, the engraving tool or photographic process, 
and the dealer's counter are all here cUsclosed 
to the uninitiated. The value of the work con- 
sists in the fact that it is not written by an ama- 
teur, but by professionals, and so speaks with 
an authority that nobody can gainsay. It shows 
both sides of a subject of which the author b 
sometimes tempted to look at only one, and of 
its breadth and fairness in this particular as 
respects all concerned it would be easy to give 
many instances. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, 11.75.] 

Hjrpnotism. 
Dr. H. G. Petersen of Boston has translated 
from the German edition Dr. O. G. Wetter- 
strand's Swedish work on Hypnotism and Its 
Application to Practical Medicine, and has added 
some interesting letters of his own on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Wetterstrand is an adherent of the 
Nancy school, of which Li^beault and Bemheim 
are leaders ; and, to trust his own accounts, has 



ning's lectures in the Franklin Course, delivered been very successful as a practicer of hypnotism 



in Boston in 1838, and addressed especially to 
working men. The best elements of a modem 
mysticbm are to be found in The Christ-Filled 
Life by Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, a divine who 
hi himself exempUfies this particular subject in 
a very marked degree. The SouPs Quest After 
God, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, is probably one of 
the sermons of this popular preacher. Dr. Van 
Dyke's Ships and Havens b a picturesque little 
homily. Dr. Miller's By Still Waters is a medi- 
tation on the Twenty-third Psalm. Dr. Tal- 
mage's Heavenly Recognition is a sermon, and a 
striking one, not sensational in an objectionable 
sense. Rev. F. E. Lyon gives a recipe for The 
Art of Living, These books are all published 
at the uniform price of 35c. and are eminently 
appropriate for little gifts to religious friends. 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co.] 

Authors and Publishers. 
A seventh edition has been published of this 
Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Litera- 
ture which bears on its rubricated title-page the 
authorship initials of one of the most highly 
honored names in the history of American book- 
making, a name which is repeated in the pub- 
lishers' imprint. The first edition of the work 
appeared nearly fifteen years ago. For its pres- 
ent re-appearance it has been re-written, and 
additions have been made; and nothing could 
exceed the typographical appropriateness and 
distinction of its exterior. It is a pattern of all 
that a choice book ought to be, in paper, in type, 



in a great variety of diseases, from insonmia to 
stomach troubles. The book will not escape the 
attention of professors of medicine, who wOl 
know how to use it with proper caution. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.] 

The literature of hypnotism is constantly grow- 
ing ; but among the books issued in the last ten 
years few are more reliable in their statements of 
fact than M. Alfred Binet's Alterations of Per- 
sonality, which Mrs. Helen Green Baldwin has 
none too well translated from the French. Binet 
surveys the entire field of somnambulism, spon- 
taneous and induced, hysterical amnesia and in* 
sensibility, distraction, unconscious and auto- 
matic action, suggestion, hallucination, and 
sph-itism, to conclude that all these are best 
explained by the theory that the subject has 
two or more consciousnesses ; these make more 
or less approach to the dignity of personality, 
but "sub- consciousness" b usually the fitter 
term to apply. Whoever wbhes a fair and 
unprejudiced review of these mteresting mat- 
ters, in which the suggested explanation has not 
biased the narratives of fact, will do well to 
read M. Binet's volume. [D. Appleton & Co. 
I1.50.] 

My Father as I Recall Him. 
Mbs Dickens— we could wbh that for pur- 
poses of publication she would drop the infan- 
tine name of "Mamie" — tells in thb small 
volume many interesting things about her dis- 
tinguished father. Written from^he daughterly 
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Standpoint, to which the most trifling detail 
seems of importance, she dwells on his likings 
and dislikings, his habits of work and exercise, 
his dogs and birds^ the colors he preferred, the 
flowers he affected (no geraniums notably), his 
odd penchant for looking-glasses, the family 
jokes, the family affection. There is nothing 
that is not lovable in the little record. To his 
children Dickens figured always as the first, 
best, and most agreeable of men; and as it is 
no less difficult to be a hero to your own fam- 
ily than to your valet de chambre^ such a tribute 
of admiration compelled from those nearest and 
dearest to him speaks volumes in praise of 
Dickens's unselfishness, tenderness, and the 
delightful quality of his daily life. [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. I1.25.] 

Certain Accepted Heroes. 

The nine short papers by Henry Cabot Lodge 
which form this volume appeared originally in 
Scribner's Monthly^ the Cosmopolitan^ and the 
North American Review, The first, which gives 
its name to the collection, treats of Achilles and 
the other heroes of the Iliad, regarded as in- 
dividuals and weighed by the standards of mod- 
em morals. The second is a defense of that 
much- maligned, but, it appears, in the main ex- 
cellent person, Richard 3d of England. Then 
follows a rather entertaining chapter on various 
"Americanisms" in Shakespeare; on Chatter- 
ton, for whom, as it seems to us, Mr. Lodge 
makes but a feeble plea; on Dr. Holmes; on 
"The Homes of the Cabots;" on "English 
Elections," which Mr. Lodge takes profound 
pleasure in proving as corrupt and bitter as, 
and more abusive than, our own; on "A Lib- 
eral Education ; " and lastly on " Our Foreign 
Policy." This last is a true Jingo utterance of 
the sort to which we have of late years grown 
accustomed in the debates of that ill-conditioned 
body, the American Senate. Mr. Lodge writes 
excellent English, and while we may not always 
agree with his conclusions we are always able 
to admire the framework of language with which 
he puts them before his readers. [Harper & 
Brothers. I1.50.] 

Annals of Switserland. 

This clear and simply written hbtory of the 
growth of the Swiss Confederation since the 
days of the first Roman invasion, the gallant 
struggle of the Swiss people for liberty against 
Austrian and Burgundian tyranny, their suffer- 
ings, conflicts, and ultimate triumphs, will be 
found useful and entertaining by older people 
as well as the younger ones for whom it was 
presumably written. The book is well planned 
and well carried out, and its author, Julia M. 
Colton, while she keeps her details brief and 
concise, contrives, notwithstanding, to make the 
effect interesting. We are pleased to say that 
she gives a certain credence to the reality of 
William Tell, whom skeptics have sought to 
relegate into a myth ; and the evidence would 
seem to support the theory that lie was a real 
person. As early as 1307 a religious service 
was instituted in Switzerland to commemorate 
the deeds of the hero, and the following year a 
chapel was erected on the spot known as Tell's 
Rock. This chapel was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of one hundred and twenty-four persons, 
who were said to have personally known Tell I 
It was not till the end of the i6th century that 



doubts as to his authenticity were circulated, 
and so late as 1760 the book of a Bernese, 
named Freudenberger, was publicly burned at 
Uri for denial of the historical accuracy of the 
current accounts of Tell's lifel Those, there- 
fore, who cling to the delightful William Tell 
of the Old tale, with his apple and his arrow — 
his "For thy heart. Tyrant," — and his bold 
leap onto the historic rock, may do so with a 
measure of reasonable assurance. Who would 
not prefer an athletic, bare-kneed mountaineer 
with an eagle's plume in his cap and a bow to 
a pale, watery myth ? We trow there are few 
who would not. The photographs with which 
the book is illustrated are excellent of their 
kind, and add much to the pleasure of reading 
it. [A. S. Barnes & Co. I1.25.] 

History of the Waldenses. 

A most interesting account of the persecuted 
Waldenses, by Sophia V. Bompiani, is well 
worth reading by those whose knowledge of 
that remarkable sect is limited to Milton's im- 
mortal sonnet: 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints. 
With the exception of the Armenians, we be- 
lieve no sect has been persecuted for its reli- 
gion through so many consecutive centuries as 
the Waldenses, and their history down to their 
emancipation in 1848 is a fine exemplification 
of the closing verses of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. Indeed, no words can describe so 
accurately and so fitly as these the sufferings 
and migrations of the Waldenses. These brave 
people suffered almost all things for eight cen- 
turies, and at last they have won the great gift 
of nineteenth-century tolerance; though as we 
write the word "tolerance" we wonder, when 
we remember the Armenians, if we can truly 
call that the great gift of the century which is 
slipping from our sight in these its closing 
years. [A. S. Barnes & Co. |i.oo.] 

History of Ancient Peoples. 

Prof. Willis Boughton's purpose in this clear 
and condensed summary is to bring together, 
" in a form convenient for use in the classroom 
and the reading circle," the substance of the 
same publishers' volumes on ancient peoples in 
the series "Stories of the Nations.** As cor- 
rectly indicated by its title, the present work is 
not solely ancient history; it is history of an- 
cient nations, which is, accordingly, carried 
down in outline sketches to modem times, in 
case of nations having continued existence. In 
structure this compilation treats of the peoples 
selected under the three great or underlying 
race divisions, black, yellow, and white, in this 
order, believed to be that of their development. 
Among yellow it places the native American 
tribes ordinarily heretofore classed as red men 
— color not being the sole criterion of division; 
also the Hittites, of the Old Testament, now 
known to have constituted a great empire. The 
offspring of the three sons of Noah are all 
classed among white, which, if correct, shoWs 
the absurdity of the old idea of slavery days, 
that negroes were descendants of Ham. Na- 
tions descended from Japhet, more often termed 
Aryans, are generally reckoned highest in the 
scale of civilization. It seems curious that, 
though Aryan peoples are incidentally men- 
tioned in this work where theur careers touch 
others, they are not separately treated. [G. P. 
Putnam*8 Sons. $2.00.] 



MISS BBADDON AT WOBK. 

IF the calculation of Miss Braddon*s literary 
works were to begin with their beginning they 
would be numbered probably by many hundreds, 
for she began to write stories as soon as she 
could hold a pen. She was the youngest of her 
family, the youngest by several vears. Her 
brother, who was nearest to her m age, went 
out to India as a lad, and after hb ^parture 
her life was rather lonely. Her home through- 
out her childhood and early girlhood was by 
the Thames, first at Chiswidt and then at 
Barnes, and this early association created in 
her a love of the river which has only grown 
stronger through years. One can easily imagine 
that Father Thames was a veritable friend and 
companion to the solitary and imaginative child. 
But she had other companionship too. From 
the time when she could read at sul Miss Brad- 
don was a voracious reader. From her books 
came her great amusement and pleasure. Her 
authors were far beyond her years. For her, 
Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, took 
the place of the ordinary children's story-tellers. 
The very first novels which she read were the 
Vicar of Wakefield and Kenilworth^ and these 
first readings she had never forgotten. She had 
a passion for the stage and for all things dra- 
matic, and she wrote innumerable plays as well 
as stories. In that white- panelled room, of 
which I have already spoken, is a very fine 
Chippendale cabinet. If this cabinet is opened 
two shelves are revealed filled with portly and 
imposing volumes. These are the MSS. of 
some few of Miss Braddon*s novels, and they 
are very interesting to see. In the first place, 
Miss Braddon has two distinct handwritings, 
one for her correspondence and the ordinary 
business of life, and the other for her novels. 
This latter is a backwards hand, smaller, neater, 
and clearer than the other. The neatness of her 
MS. is an important point in Miss Braddon *s 
eyes, and it makes her unhappy to produce an 
unsightly page. She makes very tew correc- 
tions, sometimes, indeed, scarcely one in a page. 
With all this, the speed at which she writes is 
considerable. When things go well with her 
she produces on an average three closely-written 
pages of MS., that is, say, about fifteen hundred 
words, in an hour. 

She works, nowadays, in the mornings from 
eleven to one o*clock, and then she goes for a 
constitutional before lunch. But in bygone days 
it was no uncommon thing with her to work all 
day long, not even leaving her '' den " for lunch- 
eon. When she first applied herself seriously 
to novel-writing it was her habit to write straight 
"off the reel, *^ so to speak, sometimes without 
knowing what was to be the end of her story. 
But gradually her method changed. She took 
to making " skeletons ** — a rough outline of plot 
and characters — and todav she makes extensive 
sketches before she actually begins to write. Of 
unruly plots and unruly characters — plots that 
promised splendidlv and then broke down unex- 
pectedly in the miadle, characters that ungrate- 
fully refused to develop according to the require- 
ments of their creator — she has had a varied 
experience. Sometimes a plot has turned out 
so entirely refractory that it has had to be left 
severely alone ; on more than one occasion Miss 
Braddon has found herself unable to finish a 
story, has put it away for many months, and has 
then taken it up and found it work out smoothly 
and easily. But she has never yet found herself 
short of ideas or of material. The suggestions 
for her plots dawn for her out of all kinds of 
places. The germ of her last book, London 
Pride, was found by her forty years ago in an 
account in the State Trials of the trial of Lord 
Grey of Wark. Her characters are for the 
most part spun out of her own brain ~- though 
here and there observation of a friend or ac- 
(^uaintance supplies her with a first vague out- 
hne. But perhaps the most interesting because 
the most unusual feature in her method lies in 
her occasional adoption of a piece of advice 
given her many years ago by the first Lord 
Lytton, whose severe but kindly criticism of 
her earlier novels was most helpful. He advised 
her to attack her third volume after finishing the 
first, . . . — The Windsor Magatine. 
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If yoQ had been invited to listen to a diicoune on 
Baskets, you would naturally ask, "Baskets of 
what ? " The Basket in itself would seem to be a 
toi>lc so insifnificant that you might reasonably 
object to the wasting of time on it. It is a thing 
which has no worth of iU own, but borrows all lU 
useful value from the things which are put into it. 
It belongs to a large class of what may be called the 
conjunctive utensils of mankind— the vessels and 
vehicles which are good for nothing but to hold 
together and to carry whatever it may be that men 
need to convey from place to place or from one to 
another. Now, books are utensils of that class 
quite as distinctly as Baskets are. In themselves, 
as mere fabrications of paper and ink, they are as 
worthless as empty wickerware. They differ from 
one another in value and interest precisely as a 
basket of fruit differs from a basket of coals, or a 
basket of garbage from a basket of flowers, which 
is the difference of their contents, and that only. — 
J. N. Laknbd : A Talk Abami Books. 



«% Mr. Kirk Munroe, the popular writer for 
boys, manages to accomplish an appalling 
amount of work. His first book was issued 
only eleven years ago, and his published vol- 
umes now number twenty-four. Mr. Munroe 
has not yet found it necessary to go outside of 
the United States for material. He humorously 
calls himself "an American crank," and says 
that he proposes to write only American books 
for American boys. If their Englbh cousins 
choose to read them, so much the better, and he 
confesses himself as being greatly pleased with 
the notable success^ attending the £nglish edi- 
tions of his books. Mr. Munroe always travels 
for his material, familiarizing himself with the 
localities he wishes to describe, and thus getting 
his information at first hand. His home is in 
Florida, on Biscayne Bay, close beside the Ever- 
glades ; but he and his wife always come North 
in the summer, and locate in different places. 
Thb year they chose the Maine coast, and took 
a cottage on Diamond Island in Casco Bay. 
After seeing Mrs. Munroe settled there, early 
in June, the author started west in search of 
material. He went around the great lakes from 
Buffalo to Duluth, visiting Mrs. Catherwood 
at Mackinac, and spending considerable time in 
the copper region of Lake Superior. Then he 
went still farther west into Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Montana, returning about the middle of 
August with what he hopes will prove good 
material for several magazine articles and a 
book. The latter, entitled The Copper Princess^ 
is now being written, and it will probably appear 
as a serial in Harper* s •Round Table during the 
coming year. He expected to finish this story 
before leaving Maine at the end of September, 
as he would then go to Annapolis to spend 
some weeks in gathering material for a naval 
academy story. During the winter he will write 
his annual Scribner book, the title of which has 
not yet suggested itself. Last month he had two 
books published : The Painted Desert ^ conclud- 
ing the "Pacific Coast Series,** which includes 
The Fur- sears Toothy Snow-shoes and Sledges ^ 
and Rick Dale (Harper & Brothers) ; and With 



Crockett and Bowie, a Tale of the Texas Revo- 
lution, concluding his "White Conqueror Se- 
ries,*' published in this country by the Scrib- 
ners and in Great Britain by Blackie & Son. 
The Ready Rangers^ recently brought out by the 
Lothrop Company of Boston, makes his third 
book for 1897. Mr. Munroe may be said to 
belong to a strictly literary family. His wife is 
a daughter of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; hb eldest 
sister married Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's 
only son; his youngest sister b Mrs. Putnam, 
wife of Mr. Herbert Putnam, the librarian of 
Boston Public Library; and hb only brother 
married the youngest daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Bowles of Springfield, and is editor of Brooklyn 
Life, Mr. Munroe was the founder of the New 
York Bicycle Club in 1879, and of the League 
of American Wheelmen in 1880, and is therefore 
the oldest member of both organizations. Mr. 
Munroe has no children ; but he b the friend of 
thousands of boys and girls, and b daily in re- 
ceipt of many letters from his young admirers, 
which he makes a point of answering. 

«%Mr. John Fox's " Hellfer-Sartin" and 
" Cutshin ** were both first introduced to litera- 
ture in a story entitled "The Poet of Foddcr- 
sUck Mountain," one of a series of tales written 
by William E. Barton from 1887 to 1889, and 
gathered into a volume entitled Ufe in the Hills 
of Kentucky y publbhed in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1889. 
The little volume hardly aspired to more than a 
local circulation, but a stray copy found its way 
to the office of The Literary World, and re- 
ceived favorable mention. During the past 
eight years Mr. Barton, who now lives in Bos- 
ton, has written much in other lines, but has 
only recently returned to the writing of a 
story. Hb new book, A Hero in Homespun: 
a Tale of the Loyal South, published by Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. the last of September, deals with 
the mountain region of the South, which was a 
kind of imperium in imperio at the time of the 
Civil War, and it b said to be full of new and au- 
thentic hbtorical material. The illustrations are 
by Dan Beard, who, with the author, has per- 
sonally vbited all the scenes described. We 
have long heard of "The Solid South,** "The 
New South,*' and " The Silent South.'* The 
phrase, "The Loyal South," b new. But we 
can testify to its truthfulness. 

«*iiMr. Arthur Tierney has just concluded 
his biography of Marie Bashkirtseff, which will 
be published at no very dbtant date. The book 
will include, by special permission, Mr. Glad- 
stone's review of the Journal and M. Andr^ 
Theuriet*s charming story, Le Pomniier, which 
describes the painting of the last picture of the 
ill-fated Russian girl. The book will contain 
photographs of all her best pictures, and por- 
traits of her teachers, MM. Lefebre, Robert 
Fleury, and Julian, and her fellow pupils. Mr. 
H. Arthur Hogg has done about thirty very 
6ne drawings for thb biography, and Mr. Leigh 
Ellis, a well-known English poster- artist, who 
with Mr. H. Hyland b responsible for the post- 
ers of The Sign of the Cross, the Gay Paris ienne, 
and The Martian, has made a very striking 
poster for Mr. Tierney 's book. Mr. Tierney is 
engaged on a companion volume to the above. 
The Julian Academy, which will give the his- 
tory and development of the famous atelier of 
Rodolphe Julian. The book b to be illustrated 
by Mr. Leigh Ellb. The author has just com- 
pleted two noveb, God's Puppets and The Wheel 



of Fortune, which will first run as serials before 
they appear in book form. 

«% From Oakland, Cal., Mr. Yone Noguchi, 
the Japanese poet, sends us a small broadside 
containing fifteen lines of what b supposed to 
be poetry, the most valuable feature of which b 
his autograph signature at the bottom. From 
careful and extended study of these lines we are 
inclined to believe that a new symptom of the 
transmigration of soub has appeared on the 
Pacific Coast, and that the shade of Walt Whit- 
man has there reappeared, this time under a 
Japanese skin. 

«*« We are indebted to Mr. John F. Davies, 
the librarbn of the Public Library of Butte, 
Mon., for a bundle of cuttings from a local 
paper upon the work of that library, and for a 
manuscript copy of an extensive bibliography 
upon Mines and Mining, Here we have another 
notable example of the good work which a public 
library b doing, and one that justifies already 
the good things we said of Mr. Davies and hb 
work, in a previous number. 

«% It b pleasant to be assured by Mr. Vizetelly 
in the Westminster Gatette that Zola's Paris b 
slightly shorter than Lourdes and " will be a gen- 
uine novel with no dissertations and no digres- 
sions. From first to last it will be brimful of 
life and action," in which respect it will be true 
to its subject. 

«% Charles Reade, when once charged with 
plagiarbm, defended himself by saying, "It is 
true that I milked 300 cows into my bucket, but 
the butter I churned was my own." 

«% Mr. Crockett b described as six feet four 
inches tall, and weighing 280 pounds, making 
him big enough to decline a recent offer to come 
to America to lecture. 

«% Miss Marie Corelli insists that no portrait 
of her shall ever appear in any volume of which 
she b the author. Good for Miss CorellL 



DANTE IH AMEBIOA. 

THE fifteenth annual report of the Dante 
Society contains a fine study by Theodore 
W. Koch on " Dante in America,** a paper also 
publbhed by the author in an independent vol- 
ume. The study itself gives an interesting ac- 
count of the work done by leading Dante schol- 
ars in America, while an appendix contains a 
bibliography which aims at completeness, and 
really gives a -surprising amount of information 
concerning the Dantean literature of more or 
less significance produced by Americans. The 
service rendered by Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Norton b familiar even to those who have never 
cared to seek the great Italian poet at first hand, 
but the services of the pioneers in thb move- 
ment are hardly known to readers of the pres- 
ent day. Of them Mr. Koch says, " iThey left 
us almost nothing in the way of literature, but 
they took the initiative step," and he gives them, 
very properly, considerable space. In the cases 
of Lorenzo Da Ponte and Richard Henry Wilde 
he includes considerable biographical detail, con- 
sidering their lives practically unfamiliar at thb 
time. Da Ponte came to thb country at the age 
of sixty, and installed himself as a bookseller 
and importer of Italian books in New York, 
eking out hb income by teaching Italian to many 
young men and women, and succeeding in inspir- 
ing an absolute enthusiasm for the Italian lan- 
guage and literature, thus contributing largely 
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to alter the conditions that existed in 1805, when 
he wrote that as little was known in New York 
of Italian literature as of that of Turkey or 
China. Even in 181 5 George Ticknor wrote 
that it was not only difficult to get a copy of 
Dante in Boston, but altogether impossible to 
get any help in reading it Ticknor himself fol- 
lowed Da Ponte by giving an impetus to the 
study through hb course of lectures at Harvard. 
Richard Henry Wilde of Georgia, who lived in 
Italy for about four years, devoted himself for a 
long time to the preparation of two books, 
the Life and Times of Dante and The Italian 
Lyric Poets ^ neither of which, however, did he 
live to complete, and neither of which has ever 
been published. Their chief interest today is in 
their outlining of methods of research quite 
common in America fifty years ago, and in show- 
ing the advance made towards trained scholar- 
ship and discrimination. Thomas William Par- 
ions has always received recognition by scholars 
and poets, and Mr. Koch clearly indicates the 
place which he holds as a lover and translator 
of Dante. 



FOSEIGN HOTES. 



— A life of Ernest Renan is announced for 
the coming autunm by Madame Darmesteter, 
who has received assistance from members of 
Renan 's family. The work will be published in 
Paris by L^vy. 

^-Zola is at M^dan working upon his new 
novel, Paris^ which he hopes to have ready early 
in October. 

— A memoir of the late Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has been written by his brother, a Canon of 
Canterbury, and will be published this autumn 
by Longmans. 

— In the ruins of an ancient Coptic monastery 
in upper Egypt, some two years ago, peasants 
discovered a Coptic psalter inclosed in a stone 
box firmly fastened into the ground. It was 
evidently one that had been in use in the monas- 
tery and hidden away in some moment of peril. 
When it reached England it was opened with 
difficulty, the papyirus leaves being very brittle. 
It proved to be a manuscript of 156 leaves, all 
the pages originally numbered, written in a fine, 
bold hand, without colored ornament. The man- 
nscript was transcribed by Dr. Budge of the Brit- 
ish Museum, . nd is to be published by Kegan 
Paul & Co. 

— Tolstoi is at work on a new socialistic story. 

— Mr. Bertram Mitford is in Baluchistan on 
the Afghan frontier, collecting material for a new 
story. 

— Mr. Christie Murray's new novel is entitled 
Thu Little World, 

— Another edition of the Waverley Novels is 
under way in the press of Dent & Co. 

— Mary A. Walker is carrying through the 
Bentley's press a volume of travels in the East 
entitled Old Tracks and New Landmarks, It 
will take the reader to Crete and Macedonia. 

— Mr. Stephen Wheeler is collecting the Let- 
ters and Literary Fragments of Landor with a 
biographical introduction, portraits, and other 
illustrations. 

— Mr. Aubrey de Vere*s Recollections^ soon to 
be publbhed by Arnold, will bring the reader 
into touch with a large circle of English notabil- 
ities both in church and state, and in literary 
connections. 



— Mr. Taine left behind him a work of obser- 
vations in the Provinces, which will shortly be 
published under the title oi Journeys Through 
France, 

— Mr. Rossetti is at work upon a family rec- 
ord comprising extracts from letters, diaries, and 
other documents relating chiefly to his brother 
Dante Gabriel and his sister Christina. 

— The Oliver Goldsmith window has been 
erected in the church of the Irish parish in which 
he was bom. 

UEW YOEK LETTEE. 

THE most interesting literary news of the 
past week is the announcement of a new 
periodical entitled Literature to be published 
late in October, in England by the London 
Timesy and in this country by Harper & 
Brothers. 

The publication of the new periodical is sig- 
nificant of the growing sympathy between Eng- 
lish and American letters. It will undoubtedly 
do much to bring American books to the notice 
of English readers. This will, of course, be a 
cause of rejoicing among American writers, who 
have so long looked upon England as a market 
practically closed to them. There is no doubt 
that English readers have had prejudices against 
American books, but these are slowly but surely 
weakening. Within the past few months two 
American books have had distingubhed success 
there : Soldiers of Fortune^ by Richard Harding 
Davis, and The Choir Invisible^ by James 
Lane Allen. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, whose work 
has kept her near New York during a large part 
of the summer, is at present one of the busiest 
of our authors. This is the more gratifying, as 
for a long time before beginning A Lady of 
Quality Mrs. Burnett did very little writing. 
She has been putting the last touches on her 
new novel, His Grace of Osmonde, which prom- 
ises to be a story of very unique character, and 
attending rehearsals of her dramatization of A 
Lady of Quality^ which ought to make an ex- 
ceedingly interesting drama. In His Grace of 
Osmonds Mrs. Burnett may be expected to do 
something altogether unlike her previous work. 
Indeed, one of her most interesting qualities as 
a writer b her unexpectedness; she never re- 
peats herself; and if she does not always suc- 
ceed in her enterprises, she certainly deserves 
credit for repeatedly striking into new paths. 

It b not often that the serial contributions to 
magazines attract particular attention before 
their publication in book form. When they do 
it b sure to be because of some very renurk- 
able quality. When Trilby was running serially, 
for example, it seemed to be in the air, and 
after the first three installments appeared one 
might easily have prophesied that, when brought 
out in book form, it would create a sensation. 
At the present time the series of papers now 
appearing in Scribner*s are being widely read 
and discussed. I heard an editor of another 
publication say the other day that they were 
the greatest contributions of their kind pub- 
lbhed in a magazine for years, and a well-known 
worker among the poor in the east side of thb 
city says that they are the best articles on the 
labor problem ever printed! Thb seems ex- 
travagant praise, but no one can carefully read 
one of the articles without realizing that they 
are written from experience and by an honest, 



unbiased, and vigorous mind. Certainly any 
man who can give up the refinements and e 
luxuries of life to live for two years as a day 
laborer, as Prof. Walter A. Wycoff did, b sure 
to have something interesting to say, and when 
thb is said with unusual literary skill it b sure 
to be valuable as literature. Professor Wycoff 
is now teaching at Princeton. Hb articles on 
hb adventures as a laborer are likely to place 
him among the most dbtingubhed authorities 
in social economics in this country. 

Mr. William Stone Booth, editor of the pop- 
ular book of adventure. On Many Seas, recently 
resigned the editorial desk at the house of G. 
P. Putnam's Sons to join the staff of the Mac- 
millan Company. Hb place at Putnam's has 
been taken by Prof. F. Edge Kavanagh, formerly 
of Ursinus College, and well known as a lec- 
turer on literature and psychology. 

The past few weeks have brought back from 
Europe a number of writers and editors, among 
them Mr. Richard Harding Davis, fresh from 
hb adventures in Greece as correspondent of 
the London Times; S. S. McClure, who has 
been taking a much-needed holiday in France ; 
and Frank A. Munsey, who combined business 
with pleasure, securing important contracts for 
hb magazine. Mr. Davb b now at work on 
the proof sheets of hb forthcoming volume, en- 
titled From a Reporter's Note-Book, containing 
descriptive articles written during the past year, 
which has been for him a particularly interest- 
ing year. Mr. McClure found the new firm of 
Doubleday & McClure bringing out books whkA 
are winning praise for their artbtic finish, and 
Mr. Munsey had the satisfaction of seemg hb 
own business as a publbher of books at low 
prices well under way. 

The well-known periodical, Truth, has expe- 
rienced a complete change of management, whkA 
means a change of policy, and it will in future 
be more serious than before, and, it b hoped, 
win a large following. I hear rumors also of 
the establbhment of more weekly periodicaU 
here, one to be brought from a Western city, 
where it had a success whkh its publishers ex- 
pect to develop in the larger field of New York, 
and another to be started by an enterprbing 
firm which has already conducted extensive lit- 
erary and joumalbtic ventures. 

John D. Barey. 



A Virginia College* 
On our way north through the lovely Eng- 
Ibh-like highlands of Southwestern Virginia, 
with the Blue Ridge and the AUeghanies shut- 
ting in the view on the right hand and on the 
left, we stopped off at Roanoke for half a day 
to visit Roanoke College at Salem, half an 
hour's ride by electric car from the former dty. 
The car carried us swiftly through the beau- 
tiful landscape to a point in the heart of the 
little town, where, in a vacant lot, a red-garbed 
mountebank was performing his antics in the 
midst of a circle of admiring darkeys; from 
which point of attraction a short walk brought 
us to the shady campus and the group of build- 
ings which constitute the collie's outward and 
vbible sign. It was a disappointment to miss 
the President, Dr. Dreher, wboy was out 
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town, bat his represenUtiye, a gentlemanly stu- 
dent, cheerfully left his duties in the busy- 
looking office and showed us about the prem- 
ises. I was most interested in the Bittle Me- 
morial Library, and in the halls of the two 
literary societies, the Ciceronian and the De- 
mosthenian. The brick library building from 
the outside might easily pass for a chapel, like 
Gore Hall at Cambridge, though of course a 
humbler building; but within, its lofty ceiling, 
its spacious alcoves, and its well-arranged vol- 
umes, some twenty thousand in number, would 
leem to bear out the claim made for it of being 
the largest and best-appointed college library 
in the South. I noticed a file of The Literary 
World in the quiet transept reading-room. On 
a center table devoted to old books was lying, 
among other well-worn folios, a Latin Bible on 
parchment, in two huge volumes, Nuremberg, 
1477, with red initial letters laid in by hand. 
Some other valuable antiquities, several por- 
traits, and grouped photographs of graduates, 
of whom Dr. Dreher himself is one, enrich this 
very respectable library. 

In this unassuming but well-organized college, 
now approaching its semi-centennial, nearly two 
hundred Southern youth are acquiring a thor- 
ough education on classical, scientific, or busi- 
ness lines, as they may prefer. The necessary 
expenses of a student for everything need not 
exceed I200 for the college year. This means 
a welcome opportunity to many, and it is pleas- 
ant to think of it as being improved. In a quiet 
way, and in the face of many disadvantages, one 
of which is the deficient preparation of its stu- 
dents in common English, Roanoke College 
must be doing a most useful and far-reaching 
service. Professor Painter, whose work on 
American Literature was reviewed in a recent 
number, is one of the hard-working faculty. 
The spacious and well-furnished halls of the two 
Literary Societies, with their evidences of use, 
show that the young men are alive to the impor- 
tance of learning how to give due expression to 
such knowledge as they acquire, and so to turn 
education to practical account. They edit and 
publish the Roanoke Collegian^ of which the last 
''Commencement Number" is a handsomely 
printed octavo of twenty-eight pages. The cat- 
alogue shows that a majority of the students are 
from Virginia, but there are not a few from 
farther Southern States ; and I notice one from 
Newfoundland, and two from the antipodal realm 
of Korea. So radiates the influence of Roanoke 
College to other lands than ours, and so, as well 
as for other reasons, is justified the encomium 
which has recently been passed upon the Col- 
lege, its administration and its work, by so emi- 
nent an observer and critic as President Eliot. 
When one thinks of the hundreds of thousands 
and the millions of dollars in this country which 
are doing nothing but pile up interest, contribut- 
ing nothing to the higher regions of life, it is 
hard to see an institution like this struggling 
with inadequacies and limitations which even a 
little money would relieve. 

Since writing the above I hear from Dr. Dre- 
her that the deficit of last year has been made 
up, and that Mrs. Richard T. Auchmuty of New 
York has just given the college a thousand dol- 
lars for the endowment of a scholarship ; and it 
is an added point of interest that the coming 
year three Koreans will be numbered among the 
students, bright and promising fellows, whom 



it ought to be a pleasure to help to educate, and 
send back with a first-rate American training to 
be centers of civilizing influence in their distant 
home. 

ICnrOB HOTIOES. 

[Cootinoed fron page 337.] 

A Norway Summer. 

Laura Dean Nichols has performed in A Nor- 
way Summer the somewhat difficult task of com- 
bining a love story with a narrative of travel. 
The love story is sweet and pretty, and the 
narrative of travel is bright and interesting. 
The reader will get a good idea of Norway's 
cities and coasts, away around into Lapland, 
and will find himself in full sympathy with the 
tender romance of Sidney and Ellen. The au- 
thor, as she passes through England, makes a 
mistake about Devonshire cream, which is not 
'* whipped cream '* at all, and the printers make 
use of a cabalistic character to express a Nor- 
wegian diphthong, which will puzzle the un- 
learned; but the half-tones are real illustrations 
and present Norwegian scenes in a way to please 
the eye. [Roberts Brothers. I1.25.] 
Citizen Bird. 

The names of Mabel Osgood Wright and 
Elliott Coues as authors of a book on birds are 
vouchers for accuracy and interest. Those who 
have read Tommy- Anne will naturally look for 
a dramatic and picturesque presentation of bird- 
life; and they will not be disappointed. The 
birds are introduced through the family of Dr. 
Roy Hunter, a naturalist, at Orchard Farm, 
where he assists his visiting nephew and niece 
to a knowledge of ornithology as studied at the 
very door, on the meadows, in the fields and 
forests, and even during a trip to the seashore. 
The birds are called "citizens," and they are 
treated under such heads as travelers, mockers, 
and scolders, warriors, sky-sweepers, odd fel- 
lows, cannibals, etc A vast amount of infor- 
mation is given in an easy, colloquial style, 
supplemented at the end of each bird narrative 
with a summing up of his distinctive marks and 
characteristics. It is a book to delight and help 
boys and girls, and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally captivating. The cover design of eagle, 
shield, etc, is rather forced and out of place. 
[The Macmillan Co. I1.50.] 

English Lyric Poetry. 

Under this title Dr. Frederic I. Carpenter, a 
lecturer in the University of Chicago, has col- 
lected poems by upwards of seventy writers in 
the period indicated, suitably described as lyrics, 
madrigals, and odes. The most famous of the 
authors are Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Spen- 
ser, Ben Jonson, Francis Bacon, and perhaps 
Raleigh, Sidney, and George Herbert. Several 
poems are classified as anonymous. The pub- 
lishers have made the volume externally and ma- 
terially attractive with thick, cream-tinted paper 
and artistic blue binding. [Blackie & Son, Ld. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.50.] 



OTTBBENT FICTION. 



In Buff and Blue. 

Two issues of " Romances of Early American 
History " have appeared almost simultaneously. 
Both have the slight threads of a love story in- 
terwoven with historical incidents, but otherwise 



they differ from each other in style and purpose. 
In Buff and Blue, by George B. Rodney* is a 
pleasant, reminbcent narrative, supposed to be 
told by one Richard Hilton, concerning the 
events he experienced in Haslet's Regiment of 
Delaware Foot The battle of Brandjrwine, the 
winter at Valley Forge, the "M^hianza" ball 
in Philadelphia, and various other exploits of 
endurance and folly are set forth in brisk, 
attractive manner. Such a story hardly begets 
a large patriotism, though it develops pride in 
local and ancestral minutiae, which some people 
say make history ; but State pride has been the 
bane of our country and is the bottom trouble 
today in tariff reform. The Delaware Regiment 
did bravely*- and so did other regiments. 
[Little, Brown & Co. I1.25.] 

Captain Shays. 
In Captain Shays, a Populist of iy86, we have 
another line of motif. The discontent of 
Massachusetts farmers, their heavy taxes and 
heavier mortgages, and their scarcity of money 
are shown to have sprung from the same human 
nature which has appeared among the West- 
ern farmers, the populists and the silverites 
against capitalists and the government. Such a 
book is timely and helpful, though it lacks the 
conversational ease of In Buff and Blue, and 
has not its dash of adventure. But George 
R. R. Rivers, the author, is a calm and cautious 
writer, who weighs both sides of an argument 
without sarcasm. No historical colonial ro- 
mance could be written which ought to be more 
widely read and pondered upon than this. It 
describes the scenes around Petersham with a 
picturesque love for their beauty that is very 
winning, while the character of the Jew money 
lender is admirably portrayed. As a picture of 
the general spurit of those days the book is 
eminently trustworthy, while in reference to 
Governor Bowdoin's New Year's reception we 
are glad to find him saying that "so far as 
manners go, we have gone down hill rather than 
up." Those readers who remember Mr. Rivers's 
previous novel, 7^ Governor's Garden, will 
rejoice that he is continuing, in the same line 
of historical research and accuracy. [Little, 
Brown & Co. I1.25.] 

Patience Sparhawk and Her Times. 
Just what Gertrude Atherton is trying to illus- 
trate, or present, or prove in this novel it would 
be difficult for the keenest critic to discover, 
even with the aid of the dedication to Paul 
Bourget One thing, however, is plain: that 
she has given the history of an abnormal, neuro- 
tic human being of the female sex from her hap- 
less, handicapped youth, through exceptional 
and discreditable phases of animal passion, to 
the last repulsive scene in the electric chair. It 
must be set down to Mrs. Atherton *s credit that 
slie honestly attempted an elaborate study of an 
impossible character — let us hope for the sake 
of the sex that it is impossible —and to a cer- 
tain extent made it interesting, but with utter 
negation of moral sense and in defiance of de- 
cent living. [John Lane. 11.5a] 

When the Century was New. 
Under this old-time title Dr. Charles Conrad 
Abbott tries his hand at a novel. The scene is 
laid in the region he loves to write about and 
has made so familiar, and concerns the quaint 
** Horse- Head Inn" which is pictured on the 
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cover, and especially the inmates of Button 
Hall. The latter are marked characters, from 
Miss Margaret Forsythe and her niece Ethel, 
down to the shrewd and faithful servant Caesar, 
who has Indian blood in his veins. There had 
been a supposed murder long time ago with two 
disappearances, in consequence of which the 
history of several individuals is wrapped in 
mystery. However, Robert Hutton and Ethel 
each prove of the right sort, if their identity is 
not what it appeared to be, and there is a happy 
ending. Dr. Abbott is to be congratulated on 
the success of his venture into fiction and on 
this proof of his ability to write a fresh and 
interesting story. [J. B. Lippincott Co.] 

The Making of a School-Qirl. 

The views, expectations, and reasonings of the 
young person of ten who figures as prinu donna 
in this. Miss Evelyn Sharp's, amusing little tale, 
are distinctly human as well as English, and so 
appeal to girls of like age on this side the sea. 
•* Becky " (her family name is never mentioned 
in the story) is a most entertaining child — Jack, 
her only brother, also at a school, being her 
ideal and model. His views of girls influence 
her deeply, but she is too acute as well as simple 
not to form in time conflicting views of her own, 
and the divergence of opinions is sufficiently 
entertaining. We are struck in their corre- 
spondence by the free use of the word ** rotten " 
to express everything that is distasteful. 

" You are only a girl after all," writes Jack. 
''It is very rotten of you to give in so easily, 
and I did think you'd hold out for one term at 
least. I know what it will be now. You will 
always be writing long letters to the other rotten 
girls; what they find to write about I don't 
know, but thev always do write rot by the yard. 
I suppose it isn't your fault, but still I don't 
think you need rot about your lessons quite so 
much, it's so slow. 

And so on and so on. Some English lexicog- 
rapher would do well to give the declensions of 
the verb " to rot " according to modem usage. 
[John Lane. 3Sc] 

The Professor's Dilemma. 

The " Dilemma " in which the Professor found 
himself while seeing the wonders of Egypt is 
one common to young men everywhere from Sir 
Charles Grandison down, namely : which of two 
highly desirable young ladies is the more desir- 
able ? In the present case the question answers 
itself happily in the end, with a good deal of 
breezy description and a great deal of fun and 
humor thrown in. Miss Annette Lucile Noble 
has an eminently droll touch, and a knack at 
hitting off her characters distinctly. The two 
delightful elderly sisters who go out to Egypt to 
join "Brother John" are an example of it; one 
so gently irrelevant, the other so curtly epi- 
grammatic. Mrs. Elliot tries her hand at con- 
verting Ibraham, the dragoman of the Nile boat, 
taking advantage of what seems to be a pensive 
moment She is not very successful, as she 
confesses to her sister: 

You did what yon could, Harriet He ate 
twenty-seven eggs yesterday. Egyptian eggs are 
very small eggs, but twenty-seven — vast fafuyt 
as the English say. Then he begged medicine 
from the passengers until the ship doctor says 
he had aoout twenty- seven kinds down, and 
would take more if it were proffered. Perhaps 
it was not a good time for nim to think about 
his soul. 



One other little nugget from " Minerva's Con- 
versation; *' a definition of Theosophy: 

It seeks to know the unknowable bv not know- 
ing the known, and knowing the not known. 

This seems to combine a system of faith in a 
nutshell. We commend this lively little story 
to idle readers in want of a laugh. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Ii.oo.] 

An Uncrowned King. 
This " Romance of High Politics," by Sydney 
C. Grier, treats of the election as khig of Thracia 
of Lord Usk, Marquis of Carleon, a British 
nobleman whose theories exceed his opportun- 
ities and his income. " Thracia " has established 
a revolutionary government of her own, revolting 
from the sway of '* Scythia," her powerful neigh- 
bor, and her crown has gone begging, as it were, 
having been offered and declined by half the 
small Grand Dukes and Princelings in Europe. 
Lord Carleon, half against his will, is persuaded 
into the acceptance of the Thracian monarchy. 
He only holds the position six months, and it is 
not exactly a bed of roses in which he finds 
himself, for what with intrigues within and with- 
out, his own irreconcilable convictions, the 
machinations of his younger brother and the 
stiff-necked Thracian Premier, and an illogical 
love affair, things are made very unpleasant 
indeed for him. In the end we leave him re- 
duced to the condition of a plain Marquis, and 
married to the girl of his choice ; whom we must 
remark en passant is one of the most angular, 
impressible, disagreeable young women who ever 
figured in literature. Either as Marqub or King 
he could scarcely have done worse. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 50c.] 

Middle Ghrejmess. 
Middle Greyness^ like two of its heroes, is 
strong in streaks, and also like them it is some- 
times painfully weak — notably in the amateur- 
ish use of certain catch phrases, such as the title 
of the book, and "The Sunday- School-and- 
Panther Promise." "The Black Streak," an- 
other overworked phrase, would, by the way, 
be a more felicitous title. The plot deals with 
the inheritance of a powerful mind and a weak 
will. The struggles of each are well painted; 
their intricacies are carefully worked out The 
impression which the book leaves is not so much 
that the author, A. J. Dawson, has failed, as 
that he has much to learn, and will surely learn 
it Why, in an age when clever, wicked women 
are freely admitted to literature, B€te was not 
worked up into something tangible, it is hard to 
say. The pictures of the Australian bush are 
new and convincing. If Mr. Dawson b a young 
man, and if he would take a serious course in 
Woman As She Is, one might prophesy in time 
a really fine, fresh, vital novelist [John Lane. 
11.50] ^ 

ohkeent poetry. 

Bstabelle and Other Verse. 

Mr. John Stuart Thomson is one of the young 
Canadian poets who are getting a certain amount 
of popularity. His great fault seems to us a 
straining after new and elaborate words in place 
of the simple ones which would be so much 
more satisfactory. A few examples will explain 
our meaning. "Fruiting orchards;" "necta- 
reous dews; " "the ivy's scirrhous arms; " and 



"fumous seed," are all of them elaborate ex- 
pressions of ideas and images better simplified. 
In his sonnets we think Mr. Thomson at his 
best. Those on " Summer," *• Autumn," and 
" Reclaimed " are charming, especially the last 
[William Briggs. |i.oa] 



Ballads of Lost Haven: 
of the Sea. 



A Book 



A volume of poems entirely on one theme is 
apt to lack interest, but Mr. Bliss Carman's 
Book of the Sea is so full of change and color 
that we could not miss variety of subject where 
we see so much variety in treatment. . Mr. Car- 
man says of himself: 

I was born for deep-sea faring ; " 

I was bred to put to sea ; . . . 

I was sired amon^ the surges ; 

I was cubbed beside the foam ; 

All rav heart is in its verges, 

And the sea wind is my home. 

He is, indeed, what Swinburne calls "Elect 
of the Sea," and not only knows her secrets, 
but can take us into her confidence also. *' The 
Yule Guest" is one of the best ballads in the 
volume, and **The Marring of Malyn," in spite 
of its artificial title, is full of simple pathos. 
[Lamson, Wolffe & Co. |i.oa] 

An Island Lily. 
This «* Idyl of the Isles of Shoals," by Blanche 
Fearing, is in blank verse. It tells the tale of 
a small "Shoals" maiden whose iaXt seems 
closely modeled on that of Evangeline, for she 
loses her lover in early youth, waits for him all 
her life, and finally recognizes him in a gray- 
haired man whom the waves cast at her feet 
after a shipwreck. There is nothing notewor- 
thy in this situation, or in the versification, still 
less in the illustrations, which are of rocks and 
beaches and codfish hanging on frames — rather 
incidental to the island itself than to the story ; 
but the little volume is gracefully written, and 
will probably be interesting to some of the 
lovers of the place. [Donohue's Sunset Series, 
No. I.] 

BOOKS FOR THE TOUlffl. 



The Ready Rangers. 

And still they come — exciting narratives 
about the plans, exploits, mishaps, and des- 
perate adventures of phenomenally capable and 
daring boys. In the book now before us it is 
Kirk Munroe who tells the story, of a boy's 
brigade, of bicycles, of wonderful deeds at a 
fire, of a boy wheelman's encounter with a herd 
of cattle, of wild races, canoeing, mutiny, ship- 
wreck, and final glory — enough to furnish ma- 
terial for a series. The profusion of this kind 
of reading characterizes the age we live in; and 
the more of it the bojrs have the more they will 
call for. Whether it b any help towards form- 
ing a good taste for books, or forming a truly 
manly character — well, ** that is another story," 
as Rudyard Kipling says. [Lothrop Publishing 
Company. I1.25.] 

Pink Marsh. 

The author of Artie, George Ade, has tried 
his hand at another story of the streets and 
town. This time the special character he delin- 
eates is William Pinckney Marsh, a negro boot- 
black in Chicago, with his forceful slang, his 
narratives, gossip with his patrons, history of his 
courtships, and all that concerns his rivals in 
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business and love, together with his opinions on 
politics and public affairs in general, all related 
in an amusing way and illustrated with taking 
pictures by John T. McCutcheon. [Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. I1.25.] 

A Life of Victoria. 
TJU Life of Victoria^ Our Queen and Empress^ 
" simply told for children," by Mrs. L. Valen- 
tine, is a rather amusing specimen of writing 
down to the supposed capacity of a very young 
listener. To be sure, the task of bringing the 
personal history of the Queen and her descend- 
ants, together with the most important events of 
her reign, within the limits of ninety-four pages, 
including Utustrations, was far from an easy one. 
This author, however, undertook it bravely. In 
some respects her work is successful ; in others 
it is simply feeble. But doubtless the English 
child will like it with its many pictures and 
chromo covers. [Frederick Wame & Co.] 

The Story of the Rbinegold. 
In this volume Anna Alice Chapin tells for 
young people the story of the four operas of 
Wagner's "Nibelungen Ring." In the preface 
she explains his purpose and method and the 
motif Then follow, each with prelude and 
moHf "The Rhinegold," "The Warrior God- 
dess," "Siegfried," and "The Dusk of the 
Gods." For those who have the privilege of 
listening to the operas these outlines and ex- 
positions of a great epic will be helpful in under- 
standing the inspired master's wonderful musical 
dramas. [Harper & Brothers. I1.25.] 

The King of the Park. 
Rather a ridiculous story of an impossible 
French boy, a well-nigh impossible policeman, 
and an entirely impossible cat called " The King 
of the Park," can only be enjoyed by the very 
young, and we doubt if it can be enjoyed by 
them. Marshall Saunders lays the scene of his 
story in the Back Bay Fens, and the local refer- 
ences to the Leif Ericsson statue and the other 
statues scattered about Boston may make the 
story seem realistic to Boston boys and girls; 
but we cannot think it will attain much popular- 
ity. It is fairly well illustrated, though without 
much reference to anatomy. [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.25.] 

A Free Lance in a Par Land. 
The hero of A Free Lance in a Far Land is a 
young runaway who is impressed into the service 
of the king and shipped to India, where, aided 
by a series of happy coincidences, his genius 
raises him from military slave to a species of 
Oriental ]>otentate. Neither the story nor its 
manner can be called original — each b modeled 
after Stevenson — but we suppose they will an- 
swer to those who wish a tale of adventure. 
The first part, where the boy is entrapped by 
rogues into the army, is not badly done; the 
latter portion is so hurried as to be confusing, 
and is not so good, though it forms the im- 
portant part of the story. The author is Herbert 
Compton. [Cassell Co. 50c.] 

The Painted Desert. 
A good, wholesome, though perfectly unnatu- 
ral book of adventure is always a delight to the 
boyish mind, and Kirk Munroe's Painted Desert 
is a good specimen of this style of literature. 
It is a sequel to Rick Dale, A lad who has 
passed his " preliminaries " and b about to enter 



college is off on an exploring expedition with a 
geological party led by his elder brother. He 
gets lost in the painted desert of Arizona, and 
finally, after many adventures and wanderings, 
shoots the rapids in the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. There he is rescued from drowning 
by his geological brother and in turn rescues 
him from starvation. All ends happily, and the 
two reach home in time for the opening of the 
college course. The book contains plenty of 
other exciting incidents with Indians and wild 
beasts, and is well suited to the average small 
boy's taste. [Harper & Brothers. $1.25.] 



MAGAZIHES AND SEYIEWS. 

The Atlantic. The place of honor this 
month belongs clearly to The Atlantic^ whose 
October issue marks its 40th anniversary. With 
characteristic modesty the editorial review, which 
covers its long and useful life, is placed at the 
very end of the number, but it deserves more 
prominence, for it is really interesting, and is 
full of juicy reminiscences of the literary Boston 
of the past generation. Mr. James Lane Allen 
leads the number with a studious criticism of 
certain present tendencies in American fiction; 
this is followed by a translation of one of Brune- 
tiire's lectures on " French Mastery of Style; " 
and an unnecessary introduction to d'Annunrio, 
the Italian Zola, completes a trio of critical 
papers, which give the number unusual strength 
in this direction. Mr. Stanley reviews the prog- 
ress of twenty-five years in Equatorial Africa, 
in an article of great value and interest. Mr. 
Kennan, of whom we have not heard for some 
time, describes a Siberian Klondike, whose suc- 
cesses in the way of self-government, if not of 
gold production, deserve the notice of students 
of social order. "The Upward Movement in 
Chicago " is not an architect's paper on twenty 
or thirty-story buildings, but a statement of the 
literary, social, educational, and aesthetic devel- 
opment of the windy city by the lakes, affording 
a striking picture of intellectual development 
quite commensurate with the physical. 

Harper's. The October number might be 
called an Annexation Number, since two of its 
articles, respectively by Captain Mahan and 
Prof. Wm. Libbey, relate to Cuba and adjacent 
points, and to one feature of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, though any political meanings of these 
articles, especially in the case of the latter, must 
be found between the lines. Mr. Casper Whit- 
ney, turning from Barren Grounds to fields and 
pastures new, relates " the Golfer's Conquest of 
America " in terms and with pictures which will 
delight the lover of that out-door sport. Mr. 
McLellan begins at great length a strong and 
striking novel entitled "Spanish John." "The 
Century's Progress in Chemistry" is reviewed 
by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, with portraits, 
among which it is pleasant to find one of the 
distinguished Dr. Draper. A short but impor- 
tant paper by W. A. Crane on "The Future of 
Railroad Investments" should be read by all 
holders of property, little or large. 

The Century. By far the most prominent 
features in the October number are the engraved 
portraits accompanying Mr. Van Dyke's article 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mrs. Bicknell's 
study of Marie Antoinette. In both cases the 
pictures constitute a very interesting series. 
General Porter's narrative of "Campaigning 



with Grant" reaches the dramatic and intensely 
absorbing conclusion at Appomattox, and b 
crowded with the minutest details regarding the 
great surrender. It has pictures. The voyage 
"Up the Matterhom in a Boat," as an Irish- 
man would call it, b concluded. A bundle of 
letters of Dr. Holmes to a classmate b open to 
the reader, fragrant with his delightful person- 
ality. The Police Department of New York 
comes in again for honorable mention by Mr. 
Roosevelt. There b an installment, as we judge, 
of Mr. Pennell's forthcoming work on Charles 
Kean. The Corbin Game Preserve in northern 
New Hampshire b described by Mr. Ferris with 
abundant pictures of the happy beasts that are 
there imprisoned, and in the editorial depart- 
ment there is a complete and satisfactory ac- 
count of the great Park System now growing 
into being about Boston. 



NOTES AKD QUEBIES. 

5. American Libraries. I have been look- 
ing for a catalogue of Public Libraries in the 
United States, but find none later than the one 
contained in the large book issued by the edu- 
cational commissioner. Can you not inform me 
where I can get one which b nearer up to date ? 
Possibly you may have a list which you can 
send me. If so, please send it or let me know 
the price. 

Chicago, s. D. P. 

A Library List was published by R. R. Bowker in 1887 
which was the roost nearly complete at that time ; bot we 
know of nothing now later than or superior to the StoHt' 
ties 0/ Public Librarigs, published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation b 1893. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Some Additional Announcements. 

— Mr. Doxey of San Francbco has in press 
The Little Blue Fox and Other Creatures^ an 
illustrated story book for children, prepared by 
President Jordan of the Stanford University, 
who sent out texts to children all over the Pa- 
cific Coast, and asked for illustrative drawings 
executed by their own hands in return. The 
Art of Little Children is a translation by Louise 
Maitland, of the same University, ^om the 
Italbn of Ricci, and has illustrations done by 
children in Italian schools. Of Tht Lark it 
seems that we have not heard the last, for The 
Purple Cow b to appear in a new and enlarged 
edition improved by Mr. Burgess, and under 
the head of the Lark Almanac will be collected 
32 pages of cartoons from that soaring oddity 
of the Pacific 

— We regret that Mr. Fbher Unwin*s an- 
nouncement was so late in reaching us from 
London. It b long, rich, and interesting, and 
we cannot begin now to enumerate its entire 
contents. The work of Chas. Keene b de- 
scribed and illustrated by Pennell and Chesson. 
Mr. Heckethorn has a book on The Printers 
of Basle in the 15th and i6th centuries. Ros- 
setti's Letters to Allingham are edited by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, with illustrations. The story of 
Marie Antoinette is retold by Mrs. BickneU; 
Grifi*s Saunter ings in Florence b a new illas- 
trated handbook for Englbh and American vi?a 
itors to that city; Wm. Wilberforce's Private 
Papers have been collected and edited ; likewise 
the Life and Letters of a Mr. Porter, gentleman 
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of the bed-chamber to Charles First ; Miss Ar- 
nold has translated a series of letters by Tour- 
gaeneff to French correspondents, such as 
George Sand, Zola, Gambetta, and others ; The 
Lives of Great Italians are related by Mr. Hor- 
ridge; Life in Two Hemispheres by Sir Chas. 
Duffy; and The Love Affairs of Some Famous 
Men by the Rev. E. J. Hardy. Mr. Unwin also 
has in preparation a new series entitled The 
Masters of Medicine: an Historical Study of 
Communism in Middle Europe in the time of 
the Reformation, by Kautsky; a Literary His- 
tory of Indiat by Frazer ; and Ramji^ a tragedy 
of the Indian Famine; and he further is the 
English publisher of a large number of Amer- 
ican works whose titles we have already given. 

— Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation 
Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coasts with 
illustrations by Mr. Garrett, a book which will 
be dear to the hearts of the lovers of what is 
known as the Massachusetts North Shore. Mrs. 
Goodwin's new novel is Flinty whose scenes 
are laid partly in New England and partly in 
New York. Gertrude Smith's Ten Little Come- 
dies are tales of the troubles of ten little girls. 
Captain Mahan has a new book on Sea Power 
and the Future of the United States^ which will 
probably be nuts to the Jingos. We are glad 
to hear of a new edition of Verdant Green^ one 
of the most popular of college stories, of which 
more than 150,000 copies have already been 
sold. Quo Vadis will re-appear in a very sump- 
tuous holiday edition, profusely illustrated, in 
two volumes. A new series in the library edi- 
tion of the romances of Dumas will make six 
volumes. Vol. I is ready of Clowes's History 
of the Royal Navy; the Memoir of Revert C 
Winthrop is already on our table ; Mr. Cory of 
Chicago has prepared a book on Our Shore 
Birds ; On the Bright Shore is a new work 
translated from the Polish of Sienkiewicz ; Miss 
Belladonna is a book of sketches by Caroline 
Ticknor; and there is a new holiday edition of 
Mrs. Goodwin's ** Colonial Romances." 

— George W. Jacobs & Co. announce The 
Latimers^ a story of Scotch- Irish pioneer life on 
our Western frontier at the close of the last cen- 
tury, by H. C. McCook; The Dear Little Girl, 
by Miss Blanchard, is a story of and for chil- 
dren ; Your Little Brother James, by Miss Pem- 
berton, has for its hero a boy of the streets ; a 
collection of Plantation Stories has been gleaned 
among the negroes of the Southwest by Miss 
Owen ; The Merry Minstrelsy is a collection of 
humorous poetry ; Everybody's Guides to Danc- 
ing and to Photography are two books; and 
there are illustrated books of puzzles and one 
or two other minor matters. 

— The Merriam Co. announce A God- Child 
of Washington, by Catherine Schuyler Baxter, 
a contribution from a new quarter of Washing- 
toniana ; Arrows in the Air, a collection of fugi- 
tive papers by Mrs. Winterbum ; The Secret of 
Coffin Island,hy Edward S. Ellis; and An Affair 
of Three, by Marie St. Felix. 

—The Levytype Co. of Philadelphia have in 
press The New Man, by Ellis Paxson Oberholt- 
zer, which looks like an attempted satire on the 
social complications and movements of the day. 

— Mr. Moulton will advance this season into 
the New Testament with his Modern Reader's 
Bible, 

— Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in press a 
holiday edition of In Memoriam, with preface 



by Dr. Van Dyke and illustrations by Harry 
Fenn. 

— Mr. Mansfield of New York announces 
LoMy Lessons and Liliput Lectures, by W. B. 
Rands, books of instruction for children. 



— Harper's Weekly announces the commence- 
ment, as stated elsewhere, in London and New 
York, of a new weekly journal, whose title, Lit' 
erature, sufficiently indicates its purpose, but 
does not fully indicate some special features 
which will differentiate it from companions in 
the same field. It intends to cover the litera- 
ture of Continental Europe with that of Great 
Britain and the United States, to review only 
works of alleged importance, and to review 
every important work within three weeks of its 
publication. As to this last point we shall see. 

— The first large edition of Dr. Mitchell's 
novel, Hugh Wynne, was exhausted by advance 
orders before publication, and a second and 
larger edition has been put to press, necessarily 
postponing the date of publication until October. 
Dr. Mitchell has another novel on the stocks, 
founded upon incidents in the French Revolu- 
tion, which will appear in the Century the com- 
ing year. If the great nerve specialist of Phila- 
delphia goes on with his novel- writing at this 
rate, we shall have to send him to an asylum for 
rest-cure. 

— Not Helen Maitland Armstrong, but Mar- 
guerite Bouvet, is the author of The Little House 
in Pimlico, which b in the press of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Miss Armstrong is the illustrator. 

— Mrs. Burton Harrison has written a new 
novel of New York life, which will appear in the 
Century the coming year. Good Americans is 
its title, and some wicked critics who say hard 
things on the sly will of course ask where in 
New York she found her subject. 

— Mr. E. C. Stedman has been busily engaged 
all summer at his home in Lawrence Park, 
Bronxville, on his new volume of poems, which 
will include verses written during the past twenty 
years and never before collected. Some of these 
have been so often copied in the press that they 
are familiar to many thousands of readers. In 
recent years Mr. Stedman, to the great regret 
of his admirers, has neglected the muse for his 
critical and editorial work, and the welcome his 
new volume is sure to receive may inspire him 
to g^ve more attention to verse- writing in future. 

— Mr. Clement K. Shorter is the author of a 
work on Victorian Literature, to be published 
immediately by Bowden. 

— Miss Denroche of Belmont, N. Y., is in 
possession of a nine-volume work published in 
London in 1797 entitled The Botanist's Reposi- 
tory. The volumes are uncut, clean, and in 
good condition, and the text is plentifully illus- 
trated in colors. The author is Henry Andrews, 
and the work is described as a good specimen of 
the best book-making art of the last century, so 
that some botanical library might be glad to get 
hold of it 

— The German edition of Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy's Equality is to be followed by one in 
Italian. A transmigration of soul by this means 
is all that will save this book alive, for its death 
in English is already assured. 

— The Fleming H. Revell Co. have in press 
Sunday School Success, by Amos R. Wells, a 
record of a long experience, abounding in prac^ 
tical suggestions. 



— We will not charge Mr. Richard Le Galli- 
enne with blasphemy, but we certainly cannot 
credit him with reverence, in entitling hb new 
book, to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
If I Were God, 

— Estes & Lauriat will put six colored plates 
in the volume of Chatterbox for the coming sea- 
son, and the book will be sewed instead of 
wired. 

— David McKay, Philadelphia, has in press 
Prisoners of the Sea, a romance of the 17th 
century, by Florence Morse Kingsley, a book 
written a number of years ago and now revised 
for publication. 



FUBLIOATIONS SEOEIVED. 



1^* AU Bocks rectiotd by the Litbkakv World are 
tnttred wuUr tkt mbcvt heading. Furthtr nciict ^ m$^ 
ftMkaticH is dependent tt^cm its tm^crtancs. 



Biography. 

A Mbmoik op Robbrt C. Winthrop. By R. C Win- 
throp, Jr. Little, Brown & Co. 

Raiibau*s Nbphbw. a Translation from Diderot's 
Antographic Text By Sylris Maigaret HiU. Loncmmns, 
Green & Ca li.as 

Essays. 

Trub Poutbnbss. By the Abbe Demore. Benziger 
Brottiers. 

A Batch op Golping Papbrs. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. M. E. Mansfield. 75c 

Talks on thb Study op Liter aturb. By Arlo 
Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. %\.io 

Thb Scholar and thb Statb. By Henry C. Potter. 
The Century Co. 

Piction. 

Thrbb Partnbrs. By Bret Harte. Houghton, Miffin 
& Co. %x.^l 

Hugh Wynnb. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell a vols. 
Illustrated. The Century Co. |a.oo 

Unclb *Lisha*s Outing. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Ii.as 

Kalli8TRati». By A. H. Gilkes. Longmans, Green 
& Co. I1.50 

PoNTiAC. Chibp op THB Ottawas. By CoL H. R. 
Gordon. £. P. Dutton & Co. I1.50 

Thb Sbamy Sidb op History. By H. de Balsac 
TransUted by Clara Bell. The MacmiUan Co. $1.50 

Thb Fbobral Judgb. By Charies K. Lush. Hough* 
ton, Mifflin & Co. |i.as 

Thb Young Mountainbbrs. By Charles Egi>ert Crad- 
dock, niuatrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.50 

Mastbr Skylark. By Jolm Bennett The Century 
Co. I1.50 

Thb Last Thrbb Soldibrs. By William Henry Shel- 
ton. The Century Co. $1.50 

The Statub in thb Air. By Caroline Eaton le Conte. 
The Macmillan Co. 7SC. 

Van Hopp; or, The New Faust By Alfred Smvthe. 
American Publishers* Cmpontion. »i>5o 

History. 

Thb Wbstminstbr Assembly. 
Mitchell. Presbyterian Board. 

Thb Jesuit Relations. Vol. VIII. Quebec, Hurons, 
Cape Breton. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. The 
Burrows Brothers Co. 

The Conquest op the Sioux. By S. C GUman. 
Carlon & HoUenbeck. 

Juveniles. 

The Century Book op the American Reyolution. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illustrated. The CenturyCo. I1.50 

At THE Front. By Oliver Optic. Lee&Shepard. 1 1.50 

A Song's Victory. By Fannie E. Newberry. Illus- 
trated. Pilgrim Press. I1.50 

Links op Gold. By Harriet A. Cheever. Do. Ii.as 

Among the Meadow People. By Clara D. Pierson. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. %%.%% 

A New Book op the Fairies. By Beatrice Harraden. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. I1.50 

Little Ivan's Hero. By Helen MUman. Illus- 
trated. E. p. Dutton & Co. ^i.as 

A New Baby World. Edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Illustrated. The Century Co. I1.50 

Joan op Arc By M. de MonveL Illustrated. The 
Century Co. $s.oo 

Literature. 

Shakespearb's London. By T. Fairman Ordfish. 
London : J. M. Dent The MacmiUan Co. |i.as 

A Dictionary op Amrrican Authors. By Oscar Fay 
Adams. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co.-^ 4s-oo 
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HOUQHTON, MIFFLIN &. CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS 

nphe Story of an Untold 
"*■ Love. 

By Paul Leicester Ford, author of 
"The Honorable Peter Stirling," etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A loye story, olear and undlsgaised, inolud- 
ing plenty of dramatlo incident, a description 
of stadent life in Europe and of Journalism in 
New York city. It is told with admirable 
skill, and is distinctly one of the strongest 
and most noteworthy novels of the year. 

nphe Federal Judge. 

A Novel, by Charles K. Lush. 
16mo, $1.25. 

*' It is a capital story of the hour and for the 
hour. It is a book that every American who 
reads will be thoroughly interested in, and it 
is a book that ought to be read by every 
American. No more tlirilling tale of the 
American life of today in the arena of com- 
merce and politics has yet been published."— 
The Bookman, Neio York. 

iana Victrix. 

By Florence Converse. l6mo, 
$1.25. 

This is a welcome additf on to the novels we 
owe in these later years to Southern authors. 
The scenes are in New Orleans, the White 
Mountains, New York and Boston. College 
girls figure in it, the bachelor woman is de- 
scribed and a charming story is told. 

TJncle Xisha's Outing. 

By Rowland E. Robinson, author 
of "Danvis Folks," "In New England 
Fieldg and Woods," etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book is largely filled with stories of 
hunting and fishing adventures. They belong 
to northern Vermont, and have a note of 
truthfulness to fact or tradition which adds 
much to their attractiveness. 

/^leanings in Buddha Fields. 

studies of Hand and Soul in the 
Far East. By Lafcadio Hearn, author 
of "Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan," etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Another volume of Mr. Beam's most acute 
and sympathetic interpretation of Japanese 
life and character. 

A Dictionary of American 
-^ Authors. 

By Oscar Fay Adams, author of "A 
Handbook of English Authors," etc. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

An indispensable book of reference, with 
sketches of over 6,000 authors and mention of 
their characteristic books. 

T/'aria. 

By AoNES Repplier, author of 
"Books and Men," "Essays in Idleness," 
"Points of View," etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

Very like Miss Repplier's previous books— 
a fresh group of subjects treated with the 
same alert intelligence, the same individual 
point of view, the same happy combination of 
good sense and delicious humor, the same gen- 
erous and felicitous quotation. 



Sold by cUl Booksellers, Sentt postpaid^ by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 



LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S 

New Books Just Ready. 



A NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

W^AYFARING MEN. 

By the Author of *• Donovan," " We Two," " Doreen,'* etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 



THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 

A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. Fowler, 
author of ** The Young Pretenders." With 24 
illustrations by Bthel Kate Burgess. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

"A delightful ehildren's ttory. The author teeiiM to hare 
caught the daring inoonsequenoe and pertiitency in hammer- 
ing out an idea which eharactrriie nntrammeled converaa- 
Uon In the nunery very dererly. For Ite dlaglogue alone 
the amualng little book it better reading than a good many 
more pretentious works of fiction.*'— Pal/ Mall Oatette. 

MODERN MYTHOLOQY. 

By Andbsw Lakg. 8vo, cloth, 296 pages, $3.00. 

WHAT QUNPOWDBR PLOT WAS. 

A Reply to Father Qerard. By S. R. Oabdi- 
NBB, D. C. L. Crown 8vo, 216 paget. With 
Illustrationi, $1.00. 



KALLISTRATUS. 

An Autobiography. A Story of the Time of the 
Second Punio War. By A. H. Oilku, M. A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With 4 illustra- 
tions by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, 
$1.60. 

**Tbe boys for whom this story is mainly intended wiU 
liardly f aU to get a dearer conception of the incidents of the 
Second Punic War than from the ordinary tezt-twok. The 
real hero of the book, of course, is Hannibal, who is painted 
in the most attraettve eolon.**—MdHehesUr Guardian, 

CROQUET: 

Its History, Rules, and Secrets. By Abthub 
LiLLiB. (Champion, Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872; Winner of the *' AU-Xkimers' 
Championship," Maidstone. 1896.) With 4 
full-page illustrations by Lucien Davis, 15 
illustrations in the text, and 27 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 264 pages, $1.60. 



LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



BRENTANO'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN. 

By PROSPER MERIMEE. Translated, witha prefsce. by 
Hbnki Pbnb Du Bois. 

This is the most complete translation of these charming 
letters which have evoked the admiration of so many 
readers, both in the original and in previous renderinjgs into 
English. The preface acauaints one intimately with the 
writer and his period, i Vol., lamo, cloth, gilt top, dedde 
edge, $!.»$. 

COLONIAL VERSES. MOUNT VERNON. 

By RUTH LAWRENCE. 

A series of verses, with accompanying illustrations of the 
home of Washington, showing the drawing-room, banquet- 
room, the music-room, the stairway, WaMiington*s room, 
east front of the house, the garden, the spinning house 
and Washington's tomb. The dainty binding of this 
book, with a most artistic cover designed to suggest a 
Colonial period in its color and decorative effect, and its 
illustrations, combine to make this volume a cnarming 
gift book. I Vol., deckle edge, boxed, $1.2$. 

BRENTANO'S POCKET LIBRARY 
OP GAMES. 

By R. F. FOSTER, Author of Fostbr's Whist Mamuai.. 
NOW READ F: 

Cinch, Chess, Poker, and Bice and Dominoes. 
These are the most complete and up-to-date handbooks ever 



Printed in red and black with illustrated hands of play. 
Bound in flexible cloth, with handsome cover. Price, 
each, 50 cents. 

VOICES OF DOUBT AND TRUST, 

Selected by VOLNEY STREAMER. 

A Collection of Poems and Prose extracts touching on the 
belief in a Future Life, and ranging from the most hope- 
less Doubt to absolute Faith. Gathered from various 
sources, and comprising much not generally accessible. 
The selections are classified under four divisions: 

" Questioninn " " Light on the Qoud," "Duty, Here and 
Now,"and**Trust.^* 

Printed on laid, deckle edge paper, lamo, doth, gilt top, $1.35. 



For sale by all Bookseller* or the PubK$her$t 

BRElfTANO'S, 31 Union Square, New York. 



The Commentary 

ON THB 

Literary Bibles of 
tlie Occident, 

HOMER^ SHAKESPEARE 
DANTE, GOETHE; 

By DENTON J. SNIDER, 

Is now complete in nine volumes (nearly 5,000 
pages) and is published by the 

5IQMA PUBLISHING CO., 

210 Pine Street • ... St. Louis, Mo. 

1. Homer's niad, New Edition • • • $2.00 

2. Homer's Odyssey 2.00 

3. Dante's Inftmo 2.00 

4. Dante's Por^. and Par 2.00 

5. ShalLespeare's Tragedies . • . • 2.00 

6. ShalLespeare's Comedies .... 2.00 

7. ShalLespeare's Histories .... 2.00 

8. Goethe's Faust, First Part, New Ed., 2.00 

9. Goethe's Faust, Second Part, New Ed«, 2.00 

The chief aims of this Commentary are : 
'To give an interpretation of World-Iiterature 

in its highest products; 
To show the constructive principle in these 

same products; 
To bring to light the unity and continuity of 

all literature. 

Eack volume sold separately. Far sale by 

A. C. McCLURG & CQ., SSSSi^ 
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JESOME* 

WE are disposed to rank this tale as 
marking the top notch of Miss Wil- 
kins*s achievement so far. Writers with 
the gift of short stories are apt to make 
their long ones read like short ones pulled 
out to greater length ; but Jerome could in 
no sense be taken as a short story; from 
the outset it shows the structure and inten- 
tion of a symmetrical and carefully planned 
novel. Its environment is a New Eng- 
land village, but not one that is an abode 
for cranks and half-crazed enthusiasts like 
" Pembroke ; " rather is it a real village 
with real people in it — people in whom 
the reader grows to feel a tender and vital 
interest. 



* Jerome. By Mary E. Wilkins. 



Harper & Brothers. 



The story gives us a series of character 
studies, each as distinct and vividly touched 
as the croquis of a clever artist, who says 
all that is to be said with a few salient 
strokes, and stops when he has secured 
"that last accent which is life." The de- 
lightful Squire Eben Merritt is one, with 
his tawny beard and big heart, his love 
of whist and hunting, his large sense of 
humor and humanity, and his passion for 
his only little girl — the fair, shy, modest, 
dainty Lucina, who strikes all older men 
into soft tenderness as the typic woman, 
and is the love of Jerome's life. His wife, 
dark and keen and thrifty and kind, is in 
fine contrast with the wife of Dr. Prescott, 
the cynical village surgeon and land-owner, 
who uses his profession as a healer to sub- 
serve his practice as an oppressor of the 
healed, while his spouse, to the best of her 
ability, pours oil and precious balms into 
her husband's hurts, speaking " in a beauti- 
ful voice, which was like no other woman's 
for sweetness and softness, though she was 
as large as a queen." Jerome's mother 
also, with her savage pride and carefully 
hidden admiration for her children, is ex- 
cellently touched, as is Cousin Paulina 
Maria, whose pride is even more a dis- 
ease than that of Mrs. Edwards, and El- 
mira, the little sister who stands so faith- 
fully by Jerome through his struggle. 

Some of Miss Wilkins's little pictures of 
nature are as delightful and vivid as her 
sketches of character: 

That night the air was heavy with moisture, 
which seemed to hold all the sprine odors of 
newly turned earth, young grass, and blossoms 
in solution. Squire Eben moved through it as 
through a scented flood in which respiration is 
possible. Over all the fields was a pale mist, 
waving and eddying in such impalpable air cur- 
rents that it seemed to have a sentient life of its 
own. These soft rises and lapses of the mbt on 
the fields might seemingly have been due to the 
efforts of prostrate shadows to gather them- 
selves into form. Beyond the fields, against 
the hills and woods and clear horizon, ]>ale fogs 
arose with motions of arms and garments and 
streaming locks. The blossoming trees stood 
out suddenly beside one with a white surprise 
rather felt than seen. The young moon and 
the stars shone dimly with scattering rays, and 
the lights in the house windows were veUed. 

A strangely keen sense of the instability of 
all earthly things, of the shadows of the tomb, 
of the dreary half-li^ht of the world, came over 
Eben Merritt, and his generous impulse seemed 
suddenly the only lantern to light his wavering 
feet. ••IMl do what I can for the poor little 
chap, come what will," he muttered. 

Jerome himself is more than a clever 
character sketch ; he is a carefully finished 
and masterly portrait from the moment 
when, a shivering, half-starved boy of 
twelve, left by his father's disappearance 
the sole support of his mother, he faces 
an unfriendly world with eyes whose un- 
flinching courage no discouragement can 
quell ; until, having fulfilled his early pledge 
and given to the poor of his native town 
the fortune which meant so much to him 
and his, he realizes the truth of the prom- 
ise, that he who loses his life shall find it, 



and with awe and wonderment finds him- 
self suddenly made happy, and left with 
Lucina's hand in his and a golden future 
before them. 



MAOIO* 

HERE is indeed a novelty; an octavo 
volume of more than 500 pages, fur- 
nishing a complete repository of the history, 
the principles, and the practice of the fine 
art of deceiving people's eyes. It would 
astonish anybody to know how extensive 
may be the bibliography of this subject; 
one is appended to the present volume, and 
it fills nearly a dozen pages with English, 
French, and German titles. Here is an 
introduction to the mysterious and fascin- 
ating world in which Herrmann, Kellar, 
Houdin and Heller are masters, and in 
which all of us from childhood up, at one 
time or another, have sat spell-bound. Mr. 
Hopkins has accumulated a vast mass of 
materials, and his text has been illustrated 
with no fewer than 400 illustrations, taken 
almost exclusively from the columns of the 
Scientific American, These illustrations 
add greatly to the attractiveness of a vol- 
ume which is full of curious information, 
and instructive in an encyclopaedic way to 
anybody who wants to acquire a knowledge 
of, and proficiency in, the magic arts. 

After an introduction, which is of a bio- 
graphical character, the first book is devoted 
to Conjurors' Tricks and Stage Illusions, 
where the mysteries of disappearing ladies 
and knotted ropes untied without hands, of 
three-headed women and decapitated prin- 
cesses, of hat tricks and t^;g tricks, of coins 
that vanish and coins that multiply, of wine 
changed to water, and men who walk on 
ceilings head downward, of fire eaters and 
sword swallowers, are all described to the 
full. The book so takes us behind the 
scenes, that alas! we fear that we shall 
never wonder any more as we see the 
amazing performances of necromancers on 
the modern stage. There is a chapter on 
ventriloquism and another on the amusing 
"shadowgraph," a distinctly French inven- 
tion. 

Book Second is strictly historical and 
classic, describing the tricks of the Greeks 
and Romans, their puppet shows and speak- 
ing statues, their magic pitchers and per- 
petual lamps, and leading one to believe 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Book Three is an exposition of scenes in 
the modern theater, acquainting us with 
the complications of stage construction, with 
the property room, with the manipulation 
of scenery, the production of effects, and 
the thousand and one secrets that have to 
do with spectacular displays. 

Book Four deals with automata and other 
similar curious mechanisms; the famous 
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chess player and the "steam man," magic 
roses, Jacob's ladders, wonder-working mir- 
rors, planchette, and other like pieces of 
apparatus. 

There i^ no more curious part of the 
volume than the Fifth Book, which is de- 
voted to photographic diversions, and it will 
surprise readers to learn what realms exist 
of what may be called trick photography, 
such as the photographing of human heads 
partly decapitated, multiple figures, com- 
posite portraits, spirit hands, and last, but 
not least, the whole group of latest inven- 
tions coming under the head of the kineto- 
scope. The different varieties of apparatus 
belonging under this head are described 
with great minuteness. 

The bearing of such a volume as this 
upon what are known as spirit manifesta- 
tions is obvious, and its effect in dispelling 
the delusions which have been and still 
are so prevalent in the minds of many 
people, must be pronounced and permanent. 
The volume is a well-filled storehouse of 
instruction and information, and some 
people will find it exceedingly interesting 
as well as diverting. It is handsomely 
made in every particular. 



THE EVOLUTION OF FBAHOE* 

THE first French edition of this inter- 
esting and important historical work 
made its appearance some months ago. 
The author, the Baron de Coubertin, has 
added many notes and carefully revised the 
translation, and Miss Isabel F. Hapgood*s 
work as a translator is always conscientious 
and satisfactory. 

The Baron Pierre de Coubertin is a 
thoughtful observer and a reformer. When 
he was only twenty-one years old he began 
his visits to England, and became strongly 
convinced that there were elements in the 
English education that were sadly lacking 
in most French schools. In the athletic 
training which the English schoolboy re- 
ceives he saw that there was involved an 
element of moral discipline. In France the 
tendency toward over-refinement and aes- 
theticism directly led, he feared, toward cer- 
tain pernicious vices. When only twenty- 
five years old M. de Coubertin published a 
book upon the different methods of educa- 
tion in France and in England, and soon 
after, in the interests of education, he vis- 
ited America and carefully studied our in- 
stitutions. It was not, therefore, without a 
knowledge of other forms of government 
than his own that he undertook the diffi- 
cult task of writing contemporary history. 
As he says in his preface: 

The archives fill slowly ; they deliver up their 
treasures only when those persons who have 
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been playing the leading parts upon the stage 
have finally disappeared from it The writer 
who is so audacious as to try to sum up the 
play as soon as the curtain has fallen upon it 
should distrust his ability to collect the docu- 
ments which would permit him to reconstitute 
with exactitude that which he has not seen and 
to hold in check that which his memory fur- 
nishes him. 

Mons. de Coubertin sees that between 

the annals of monarchy and the annals of 

a democracy there is a great difference. 

In a monarchy, 

athwart the march of events the human soul 
is perceptible, always influenced by surround- 
ings and circumstances, yet acting in a thor- 
oughly individual manner. 

Democratic history, on the contrary, is 

made by peoples and not by men; there is a 
sort of fatality and mathematical rigidity in the 
way in which everything is linked together, and 
the slow forces, the irresistible currents, which 
characterize it have deep origins and remote 
results. 

As Mr. Shaw tells us in his excellent in- 
troduction to this volume: 

The present volume seems a most admirable 
instance of the judicious use of the current mass 
of available material by a student and observer 
whose methods are workmanlike, whose temper 
is well-nigh perfect, and who possesses a scien- 
tific habit of accuracy combined with an artistic 
sense of proportion. 

The book is an account of the principal 
events in the political and general history 
of France since 1870. M. de Coubertin is 
especially skillful in his portraits of con- 
temporary famous men. M. Thiers, -M. 
Jules Ferry, M. Gambetta, are described 
vividly, and the evolution of the office of 
the Presidency from M. Thiers and Mar- 
shal MacMahon, through the long period 
of M. Grtfvy, down to the assassination of 
President Camot, is shown with admirable 
precision of thought and clearness of style. 

In the chapter on " Ideas and Habits " 
the writer says, "The duel of great senti- 
ments and petty passions is characteristic 
of French literature." Under the second 
empire "the sickly analysis of physical 
love infested the romance; debauch and 
adultery served as the theme of all tales." 
The higher classes had become corrupt, and 
the theater served to set forth " subversive 
theories on marriage and the family." 

But in spite of the corrupting influences 
of the literature and the stage, the writer 
thinks that 

neither political revolutions, nor economical 
disturbances, nor even the vices whose ravages 
the ruling class has often undergone, have ap- 
preciably distorted the French family. It still 
rests, today, on respect for the wife, on the con- 
fiding tenderness of the children and the ven- 
eration of the dead, and on love of country. 

When it is irreverently said of M. Thiers 
that "he had the temper of a nervous 
woman, or of an old, spoiled child," we 
know that we are listening to the words 
of an audacious Frenchman. Mons. de 
Coubertin is audacious in his judgments 
of men, impartial in his judgments of 
events. He has, as Dr. Albert Shaw says, 
the " sympathetic faculty and the construct- 



ive imagination combined with the trained 
and alert emplojrment of the critical habit 
of mind." 



THE I8LE GALLED PATM08.* 

WE vividly remember the sensations 
experienced a few years ago on be- 
ing called from a stateroom to the deck of 
an Austrian Lloyd steamship bound down 
the iEgean Sea from Smyrna to Beyrout, in 
order to see the Isle of Patmos, which we 
were just passing, and which was soon left 
astern, a mass of grayish blue, glistening in 
the brilliant sunshine of the growing day. 
One could only look from a distance upon 
the island which the author of the handsome 
quarto before us had the privilege last year, 
we should judge, of visiting in person; and 
his book gives a somewhat rambling, but 
graphic and picturesque, account of his 
excursion thither from Smyrna, of the 
novel sights he witnessed, and of emotions 
awakened by the experience. 

The wild and barren island of Patmos is 
of a very irregular shape, perhaps eleven 
miles in length and but a few hundred feet 
wide at its narrowest parts, though its cir- 
cumference following the shore lines cannot 
be less than forty miles. There are many 
prominent capes and very many bays, sev- 
eral excellent ports, and mountains that cut 
the sky with bold outlines. The island has 
but a single roadway of any importance, and 
here and there a village. Unlike Ireland, it 
has its serpents; also its sheep and goats 
and donkeys, but not many horses; plenty 
of heather, some Mediterranean fruits, a few 
vegetables, and a little wheat and tobacco. 
The climate is semi-tropical. The women 
outnumber the men, and a visit requires a 
good deal of resolution, some courage, and 
much patience. 

Mr. Ceil, whom we judge .to be a Baptist 
minister of somewhere in Pennsylvania, 
reached the island, with his artist com- 
panion, by means of a dirty steamer from 
Smyrna. He landed at La Skala, and the 
first point of interest to be visited was the 
town of Patino, now called Phora, where is 
situated the Monastery of St John. Among 
the monks he found one who had been in 
New York and spoke English well, and who 
exhibited in his cell with evident satisfac- 
tion some New York and St. Louis papers. 
The great monastery stands 700 feet above 
the sea, and its white roofs brighten the 
landscape as one approaches. It is a mas- 
sive, fortress-like pile of buildings with 
battlements and bastions, and contains 
eleven churches and, of course, a large 
library. In that library are many inter- 
esting old manuscripts, including bulls is- 
sued by emperors and patriarchs of the 
past. There are also the head of St. Philip, 
and a part of the skull of Antipas, with such 
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Other relics as the remains of St. James and 
St Stephen. In fact, the monastery has in 
stock the bones of more than one hundred 
saints. 

There are other monasteries, chapels, and 
interesting antiquities upon the island, with 
some gardens and vineyards, beautiful out- 
looks over the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, and plenty of associations with the 
past ; also unpleasant insects and other real- 
ities of the present, which the traveler is 
less glad to find. Mr. Geil explored the 
island with fidelity. He describes the mon- 
asteries and the monks, he has an interest- 
ing chapter on the female monastery, with 
its forty nuns in black, and another upon 
home life in Patmos, including a piano. 
He climbs the highest mountains, he revels 
in the traditions and. legends, he meditates 
on the spiritual suggestions, he quotes from 
Georgireni's description of the 17th century 
and from sundry classic authors who were 
familiar with the island in their days, and, 
of course, he has much to say about the 
persecution at the end of the first century, 
and of St. John and his " Revelation." 

As a matter of literature, the book might 
be improved by excisions ; but it really gives 
a large amount of information, and is copi- 
ously illustrated with full-page plates from 
photographs, and with two excellent maps, 
all of which greatly assist the narrative in 
setting the island, its scenery, and its people 
distinctly before the reader. Visitors to Pat- 
mos are not numerous, and books upon Pat- 
mos founded upon personal observation are 
few and far between. Mr. Geil has filled a 
gap, and his publishers have helped him to 
fill it handsomely, with a volume which a 
great many people will be very glad to read 
if not to own. 



LOBD OBOMEB/ 



THIS handsomely printed octavo of just 
350 pages, exhibiting in all respects the 
best features of English bookmaking, is quite 
as much a chapter of history as a chapter of 
biography, and the history is Egyptian dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Lord Cromer is 
a handsome-looking member, to judge from 
the beautiful photogravured frontispiece, of 
the Baring family — those distinguished 
English financiers, the rivals of the Roth- 
schilds. 

Mr. Evelyn Baring, which is his plebeian 
name, was born in 1841, and is therefore now 
in the prime of vigorous, experienced, and 
accomplished manhood. The first period of 
his active life was spent in the army, in 
which he achieved distinction and honorary 
titles. From the military service he passed 
into the civil, and in 1877, as Major Baring, 
became a Commissioner of the Egyptian 
Debt. His success in the administration of 
this responsible and difiicult position led 
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to his appointment as Finance Minister in 
India; and this post was in turn the step)- 
ping stone to that of her Majesty's Agent 
and Counsel General at Cairo, with the ad- 
ditional rank of Minister Plenipotentiary in 
the Diplomatic Service. This preferment 
brought him to the Egyptian capital at the 
time of the troubles in the Soudan, and his 
administration covered the entire episode 
— that sad episode, most discreditable to 
the English government, the martyrdom of 
Gordon. We step aside for a moment from 
the course of Mr. TrailFs narrative to hold 
up once more before the reader the single 
scene, the catastrophe, in which the noble 
Gordon was the central figure: 

That supreme moment had now indeed come. 
Walking a few yards in advance of his party, 
which did not number more than twenty men, 
Gordon drew near the church. The short and 
mysterious dawn of the desert was passing into 
broader day — over the palm trees on the edge 
of the Blue Nile the eastern sky was flushed 
with the red of the coming sun. From the lost 
town still lying in shadow to the right the shouts 
of a victorious enemy, and the cries of a perish- 
ing people, rose in' deeper volume of sound. 
Ere yet the litde band of footmen had crossed 
the open space between palace and church, a 
body of Arabs issued from a neighboring street. 
For a moment the two parties stood almost face 
to face, then a volley ot musketry flashed out at 
close range, and the bravest and noblest soldier 
of our time was no more. 

The bulk of Mr. Traill's book is devoted 
to an account of Gordon's campaign and to 
a defense of Lord Cromer's part in it, and 
to a deserved castigation of the home gov- 
ernment for the negligence, the indifference, 
the irresolution, and the inactivity which 
characterized its action at the time. These 
pages confirm anew the old impression that 
if the British government had taken a differ- 
ent course, the life of Gordon, one of the 
most heroic lives which this century has 
witnessed, might have been spared to still 
more illustrious service. 

In 1892 Mr. Baring, now Sir Evelyn, was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Cromer, and the concluding chapters of this 
biography sketch his continued service at 
Cairo under the new Khedive, reaching on 
down to the capture of Dongola last year. 

Such is the interesting, the not remark- 
able, but the honorable and useful life story 
which is narrated in this portly volume, by 
the same intelligent hand to which we have 
been indebted, as recently shown, for the 
History of Social England, It is a delicate 
and dangerous task to write the life of a 
living man, and some allowance must be 
made, of course, for what might be called 
the literary parallax ; but if at any point the 
biographer has handled his subject with 
gloves, it is certainly true that he has 
handled the government behind him with- 
out them, and his plain telling of some un- 
pleasant truths is refreshing. 

Mr. Traill gives to Lord Cromer an at- 
tractive personality. He credits a respect- 
able soldier with distinction as an economist 
and a financier, and in his Egyptian service 



finds him risen to the height of statesman- 
ship. In some respects he likens hjfn to 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby; and from the testi- 
mony of one who has known him intimately 
and well for many years, we extract this 
pleasant paragraph upon his literary tastes 
and aptitudes : 

My sketch has shown Lord Cromer as an 
indefatigable worker. He is also an omnivorous 
reader, out with a high critical standard. He 
likes no inferior work. This is largely owing to 
the fact that he lays a sound foundation. Like 
Coleridge, he regards the Bible as the *' States- 
man's Manual." Few divines know the Book 
of Job and the prophecies of Isaiah better ; but 
though s^ain with Coleridge he would say that 
** Sublimity is Hebrew by birth,** he begins evwy 
day with a page of Greek or Latin authors. He 
loves his Homer. The twelfth book of the 
Iliad is his favourite, Cicero and Juvenal he 
enjoys. Hb favourite study is history, and his 
favourite period the French Revolution. Indian 
questions, of course, interest him keenly. 

His knowledge of the English poets is remark- 
able. Dryden's masculine verse attracts him, 
but his voluminous note-books contain extracts 
from writers of every century. He loves a good 
novel, and enjoys healthy stories, like those of 
the new romantic school of novelists; but he 
never fails to express his loathing of the nau- 
seous fiction of the day, and has been known to 
put chance-found volumes of it into the first fire 
he could find alight. 

Mr. Traill's volume is illustrated with 
several portraits and a number of Egyptian 
views, including the scenery of the Nile at 
the Cataracts, sundry palaces at Cairo and 
Khartoum, and a group of Nubians and 
their village. 

Readers concerned with the minute par- 
ticulars of recent English history, and with 
the treatment of great financial problems 
and intricate diplomatic manipulations, will 
find themselves repaid in the reading of this 
book. 

MIHOB V0TI0E8. 

Adams's Dictionary of American Authors. 
Mr. Oscar Fay Adams meets the season 
promptly with his new Dictionary of American 
Authors, That it is well and handsomely printed 
and bound we need not say, when we mention 
that it bears the imprint of the Riverside Press. 
It contains 444 pages in double columns and in- 
cludes upwards of 6,000 names. It is, as again 
we hardly need say, an alphabetical list of all 
Americans, or nearly all, who have made for 
themselves, in any wise, a name in literature. 
Of course not everybody is here, for it is impos- 
sible to collect within the limits of a work like 
this every one who really deserves mention. 
We miss, for example, the names of W. E. Bar- 
ton, Herbert Bates, and John A. Logan, Jr. ; and 
there are others that might be mentioned, for 
whom one will look in vain ; but Mr. Adams has 
made a large and well-nigh all-inclusive assem- 
bly, and there are few American authors whose 
names, the particular dates of whose lives, and 
the titles of whose chief productions, will not be 
found in their proper alphabetical order. The 
notices are very concise ; no words are wasted in 
eulogy or censure; even Longfellow has but a 
single column and Emerson less than that, and 
many of the entries are confined to two or three 
lines or an inch or two of spava. ^t is^agrcj 
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convenience to hare such a book as this at hand 
to turn to, to find out, for example, who was Are- 
thusa Hall, when she was bom and when she 
died, where she lived and what she was, and 
what were the titles of her works, who wrote a 
memorial of her, and that Whittier was one of 
her early pupils ; and so on, with regard to al- 
most everybody whose name is likely to occur to 
one in the reading of American literature, or in 
following the literary current of the day. The 
most conspicuous omission is that of Mr. 
Adams himself, whom modesty has forbidden 
him from admitting, but who well deserves a 
place among his host of contemporaries. Mr. 
Adams has done a laborious and useful service in 
the compilation of this dictionary, the pains and 
patience involved in which can be known fully 
to no one but himself, and he has placed a large 
constituency under weighty obligation. In the 
name of libraries, of editors, and publishers, to 
^y nothing of the great army of readers, we 
extend him most cordial thanks, and assure him 
that he has earned an honorable place in the 
next dictionary of American authors, when his 
work shall have been finished and he shall have 
passed on. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I3.00.} 

Bljr Cathedral. 
Students of cathedral history and architecture 
in England also are under obligations to Rev. Dr. 
Stubbs, the Dean of Ely, for the publication, in 
a handsome, small quarto, of the Historical Memo- 
rials of Ely Cathedral, The substance of the book 
consists of two lectures delivered in Cambridge, 
England, in the summer of 1896. The lectures 
go back to the founding of the mission, out of 
which the cathedral grew, as early as the middle 
of the seventh century; and the chronological 
table of the Annals of Ely presents to the 
reader's eye in a striking way the antiquity of 
this famous minster, and the historical events 
which have accompanied its growth. The sub. 
ject is not so rich as Westminster, for example, 
nor is it so brilliantly handled as has been that 
famous shrine by Dean Stanley ; but there is a 
good deal of curious information assembled in 
these pages, and some of the views of the cathe- 
dral, reproduced, we should say, from pen-and-ink 
drawings, are very beautiful. Ely is a noble pile 
as seen on the approach from Cambridge, and, 
while not so imposing as Durham or Lincoln, 
has many points of exceptional interest to the 
visitor. [Charles Scnbner's Sons. I2.50.] 

The Jesuit Relations. 

The eighth volume of the Cleveland edition 
of the Jesuit Relations is of a composite 
character. It contains the concluding third 
and fourth chapters of Le Jeune's narrative, 
with an addition of sundry fragments from the 
*M ion- hearted" Br^beuf and associates, all re- 
lating to their missionary observations and enter- 
prises among the Hurons, at **Kcbec" and 
Cape Breton. The holy enthusiasm of these 
consecrated men can hardly be stated more 
strikingly than in the following paragraph: 

I do not know what it b to enter Paradise ; 
but I know well that in this world it is difficult 
to find a greater and fuller joy than I had upon 
entering New France, and saying the first mass 
here on the day of the (236) Visitation. I assure 
you that this was very truly the Visitation. 
Through the goodness of God and of our Lady, 
it seemed to me that it was Christmas for me, 
and that I was going to be reborn into an alto- 
gether new life, and a life of God. 



Le Jeune urges the French colonization of 
Canada, describes a great many of the savage 
customs and superstitions, gives a sad account 
of a famuie, and recommends the formation of 
Indian settlements under Christian control. Br^- 
beuf has much to say of the perils and hardships 
encountered by himself and his companions, de- 
scribes his dwelling, which is at once a dwelling 
and a church, gives a curious account of the 
wonder of the natives at various European 
articles brought over by the French, such as 
a clock, which they thought was alive ,* writes of 
Huron myths, praises the hospitality, patience, 
and courage of the Indians, and gives an en- 
couraging account of the evangelizing work. 
As in the previous volumes of this series, the 
French original b printed on the left-hand pages 
and the Englbh translation on the right. [The 
Burrows Brothers Co. $3.50 net.] 

Klondike. 
It would seem as if we had had enough to say 
of the literature of Klondike in our last number, 
but here under the above title is another manual 
for gold seekers, a larger volume, with ampler 
contents than any we have yet seen written, and 
edited by Charles A. Bramble, late of the Cana- 
dian Survey. The author's experiences in the 
Northwest certainly fit him to write intelligently 
and authoritatively about the new gold fields, 
and we should commend his book with confi- 
dence to the attention of those who wbh further 
to study that subject. What a picture is pre- 
sented of the region and the way to get there I 
It b but a single point in it that is presented in 
the statement that it is 2,500 miles from San 
Francisco to St Michael's, and 1,895 miles from 
St. Michael's to Dawson City. The summer 
weather b warm, but there are only three months 
of it. Mr. Bramble describes the country geo- 
graphically and topographically, traces the va- 
rious routes to get there, describes the life at the 
diggings and the methods of mining, sets forth 
the items of miners' outfits, reviews the mounted 
police, rehearses the Canadian mining laws, 
warns against the prevalent dbeases, and, in 
short, furnishes full information for all who are 
bound to go to this new Eldorado for them- 
selves. The accompanying map and pictures are 
of a rude description and not much of an addition 
to the book. [R. F. Fenno & Co.] 

The Ring and the Book. 

The introductory essay in the new edition of 
The King and the Book by the editors of Poet- 
Lore ^ Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. 
Clarke, is an excellent piece of interpretative and 
critical work. The feminine touch, which, when 
united with good training and good sense, always 
justifies itself in the field of criticism, is here at its 
best. The delicate intuition of the editors dis- 
played in the dbcussions upon the characters of 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi becomes admirably 
virile when the baser temperaments of the poem 
are the objects of dissection. The essay b well 
constructed. First the significance of the book 
and the ring is explained ; then the characters are 
expounded; and, finally, a closing page is de- 
voted to the stylbtic qualities of the poem. The 
essay is both logical and firm. Each paragraph 
opens with a guide-post phrase — an expository 
method not to be under- estimated in the added 
precbion it imparts. Again, the essay b re- 
plete with appreciation, and with the instinctive, 
almost unconscious, response of fine critics to 



great poetry; it abounds in the gradousness of 
scholarship. It b, perhaps, to be regretted that 
the space devoted to the beauty of the lyrical 
outbursts b not greater. A more intimate dis- 
cussion of the qualities of Browning's verse — 
hb imagery, tone, color, and rhythm — would 
have made still more complete one of the most 
successful editions of the year. The biographkal 
introduction b sympathetically and judiciously 
written. It not only contains its quota of facts, 
but it presents Browning as a man in a warm 
human fashion ; the bits of anecdote regarding 
his boyhood are told with a particularly appre- 
ciative sense of humor. The less brilliant but 
equally satbfactory work of the editors in the 
way of notes, appendix, and well chosen illustra- 
tion, deserves great credit More editing of the 
same kind by Miss Porter and Miss Clarke will 
be awaited with interest. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
I2.00.] 

A Batch of Qolfing Papers. 
These light — very light — stories by Andrew 
Lang and others will be found rather uninterest- 
ing, not to say incomprehensible, by such read- 
ers as have not mastered the game of golf, or at 
least acquired a familiarity with its terms and 
usages. "Putting," and "teeing," and "bunk- 
ers," and the "halving of holes" are puzzling 
rather than explanatory phrases to the non-golf- 
ing part of the community ; but even such will 
relax into merriment over the sly picture given 
by Mr. Lang of " Socrates in the Links," follow- 
ing the play of Critias and Charmides, and in- 
terjecting opinion after the manner of the 
"Dialogues:" 

" Critias," I said, *' of three things one. Either 
a nice man will not go into bunkers, or, being in, 
he will endure such things as befall him with 
patience; or, having called to his aid certain of 
the agricultural class, he will fill up those cavi- 
ties, adding a player to the local gods, and per- 
haps sacrincing a tomcat." 

But, I having said this, Critias and Charmides 
turned upon me with imprecations and niblicks; 
and, having first rolled me in the eorse bushes, 
which hurt me very much, they then beat me 
with the shafts of their clubs; and next, filling, 
my mouth with sand, thev bore me along, and 
cast me into the Ilissus, whence I hardly escaped 
by swimming. 

There can be no mbtake in accepting such a 
book as thb as a sign of growing interest in 
golf, the more of which the better. It is a most 
sensible and wholesome sport. [M. F. Mansfield 

The Temple Dramatists. 

New issues in the dainty "Temple Drama- 
tists " are the anonymous Edxoard the Third and 
Heywood's A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
The former b of particular interest from the fact 
that not a few excellent critics have supposed it 
to be partly from the pen of Shakespeare ; some 
have believed it to be wholly his. If he wrote 
any portion of the play it was probably the 
epbode of the king's love for the Countess of 
Salbbury, which b awkwardly introduced, and 
seriously delays the main action. As Mr. G. C. 
Moore Smith, who edits the present edition, re- 
marks, this episode *' is treated with astonbhing 
power and freedom, and here and there with a 
touch of nature or imaginative poetry which car- 
ries a reader away." On the other hand, critics 
like Swinburne, Saintsbury, Furnivall, and some 
of the Germans refuse to see Shakespeare's work 
in the play at all. The poet Tennyson believed 
the love epbode to be hby^»d traced the|nias- 
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ter's hand in other portions. It is a curious fact, 
by the way, that a line from the episode occurs 
also in Shakespeare's 94th Sonnet: ** Lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds;" but Mr. 
Tyler has pointed out that the line there seems 
forced, as if interpolated to supply the place of 
a line lost; and Swinburne has noted that in 
Othello another striking expression — *Maurel 
victory" — occurs which is also in Edward III. 
In that case Shakespeare must have been the 
borrower, as he may have been in the Sonnet. 
The question of authorship is one that cannot 
be settled; and, as Capell (whom Mr. Smith is 
inclined to follow) said, the reader must form 
his own opinion concerning it 

Heywood*s comedy is **a typical example of 
the sentimental family drama,'* and well de- 
serves reproduction in this excellent series. It 
is here edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, well known 
through his History of English Dramatic Liter- 
ature, The introductions and notes in both vol- 
umes are scholarly, and all that the student and 
critical reader could desire. [Macmillan Co.] 

Prom a Girl's Point of View. 

If it were not for their dashing, free-and-easy 
style, these essays by Lillian Bell would be the 
best short articles on social topics published 
for a long time, far better than Lady Cook's or 
other English diatribes against folly. Serious 
topics are here treated with humor, satirical con- 
ceit, or a sparkling tenderness that is attractive. 
The author has the knack of saying what others 
think, and castigates the girl who takes away 
another girl's "man " when the two are ** keep- 
ing company." The chapters on "Men's Fail- 
ing as Lovers," and "Love Making as a Fine 
Art," are amusingly keen. Such a book does 
more to strengthen a girl's sense of rectitude 
and fitness than a volume of sermons, and might 
make men better husbands if they would read 
it, which we fear they will not. [Harper & 
Brothers. I1.25.] 

A Study of English Words. 

Not only the literature but the component 
words of our language deserve study, for prac- 
tical use perhaps the more important of the two 
divisions ; and this manual of ten short chapters, 
by Jessie Macmillan Anderson, is offered as a 
means of such study ; probably with special ref- 
erence to schools, and with intent to give the 
results of the latest scholarship. A clear idea 
of its scope may be best gained from mention of 
its chief topics. These are: the principles of 
lingubtic growth, applied to the Indo-European 
tongues, the letters, as vowels and consonants, 
with the divisions of the latter, as involved in 
Grimm's law — not quite so well explained as 
would be desirable, and something about mis- 
taken etymologies ; the historical sources of our 
language, Celtic, early Roman, Germanic from 
the conquest of the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Jutes, ecclesiastical Latin, Danish, Norman 
French, and the other and generally later sources 
of which the most important is Greek; special 
consideration of the Greek, the Latin, and the 
French elements in modern English, with lists of 
important classical stems, and of words formed 
thereon, and statement of characteristics of the 
Saxon element; the spelling of Latin deriva- 
tives ; the changes in meaning of words and in 
what ways regulated by the rhetorical figure 
metaphor; a chapter on synonyms and one on 
prpse rhythm. The statement as to words uf the 



same meaning that there are no absolute syno- 
nyms seems to us inaccurate, though true as a 
general rule. Why are not begin and com- 
mence, fall and autumn, query and question, 
violin and fiddle, etc., strictly synonymous? 
[American Book Co. 40c.] 

Canine Hygiene and Therapeutics. 
Under title of Nursing vs. Dosing S. T. Ham- 
mond here treats of the care of dogs in health and 
disease. Though his title might seem to suggest 
opposition to medication, Mr. Hammond does 
not carry this unduly far : in fact, he gives direc- 
tions for moderate use of various medicaments, 
preferring, however, the sensible plan of provid- 
ing healthful food and surroundings at all times, 
and in the more common and milder diseases 
advocating much reliance on what is familiarly 
known as the vis medicatrix natura. A strik- 
ing thing brought out in this treatise is the close 
similarity in various points of canine and of hu- 
man practice, both as to preventive measures, 
technically called prophylactic, and as to remedial 
or curative agents. Cleanliness, care of the 
young animals, kennels, diet, exercise, and or- 
dinary ailments — such are chief subjects treated. 
Very surprising to many may be the author's 
belief in the extreme rarity of canine rabies, in- 
accurately called hydrophobia, of which he has 
never seen a case, and he dtes "scores of our 
best known physicians and surgeons " as having 
told him, within the last thirty years, that they 
have never seen one where this disease was 
present without any reasonable doubt. Not- 
withstanding this he does not positively deny 
the reality of this shocking afiiiction, and he 
would better have mentioned in summary what 
the authorities state to be its plain indications. 
Knowledge of these should tend to calm a good 
deal of acute anxiety, on occasions. The writer 
is unquestionably a lover of dogs ; and to those 
who share this feeling this little work should 
appeal. [Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
Ii.oo.] ^ 

OUEBEHT FICTION. 

[Continued on page 358.] 



An Open-Byed Conspiracy. 

It is a far cry from Mr. W. D. Howells's 
early book to his later ones, and admirers of 
that author ought to leave An Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy severely alone if they wish to preserve 
any still lingering taste for his stories. The 
scene of this colorless work is laid in Sara- 
toga, but it might as well have been laid in a 
railroad station for all the dreary waste spread 
before the reader. As we write this we remem- 
ber what a wonderful scene Tolstoi makes in a 
railway station when we first meet Anna Kar^ 
nina, and we feel in an instant the difference 
between the man of imagination and the man 
whose mind dwells on commonplace and sordid 
images. There is little or no plot to Mr. How- 
ells's story, and the character drawing is weak 
and purposeless. [Harper & Brothers.] 

Pierceheart the Soldier. 
The interest of J. C. Snaith's Pierceheart the 
Soldier is founded upon incidents connected 
with the Young Pretender in 1745, and a 
rather pretty story is woven around the Spar- 
tan Fierceheart's attitude toward his own son, 
who takes up the cause of the invader. The 



chief characters are few — the soldier father, 
his wife, the parson, his friend, his ward 
Molly, and the rebellious son; the author has 
expended many loving touches upon them, and 
we regret that he did not control the extrava- 
gance of hb style, which so soon becomes an- 
noying and spoils one's enjoyment of the story. 
[D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

A Questionable Marriage. 
The confusion in divorce laws in our West- 
em States elicits reproof from a Western gen- 
tleman, Mr. A. Shackelford Sullivan, who, for 
the benefit of the unlegal and the probably un- 
thoughtful, couches his indictment in the form 
of a story, A Questionable Marriage^ no doubt 
founded on fact. It is that of a woman who 
marries happily, after a stormy life with a 
former husband, to find that the divorce 
which had been granted her in Oklahoma is 
annulled by the courts, and her present name 
and position unlawful. With the possible ex- 
ception of friendly Mrs. Main, the characters 
are weakly portrayed, and Ihe book has but 
little merit save that of honest indignation at 
wrong. [Rand, McNally & Co.] 

The Stepmother. 
If modem Greek literature can produce noth- 
ing better than stories of this ilk we beg the 
too zealous translators to leave us our traditions 
of the past undisturbed. The story of a young 
man who fell in love with his stepmother is in- 
deed a novel situation, but it is far from an 
agreeable one, and it is the only incident of 
note in this otherwise commonplace tale. If 
modem Greeks are as morbid and unwhole- 
some as here depicted they deserve neither our 
sympathy nor our admiration. The phrase 
"Done into English by Mrs. Edmunds" docs 
not strike us as a happy one. It is a vulgar- 
ism which no writer should permit herself to 
use. [John Lane. $1.50.] 

The Crime of the Boulevard. 

In Brichanteau^ Actor^ we found M. Jules 
Claretie a thoroughly trained writer, especially 
skillful in describing a dramatic situation and in 
analyzing human emotions. As far as artistic 
workmanship goes The Crime of the Boulevard 
does not compare with the delicate and pa- 
thetic study of the unsuccessful actor. But it 
will probably appeal to a much larger and more 
popular class of readers. The story is a lively 
detective story, and the book opens with a mur- 
der and closes with the revelation of the name 
of the murderer. A picture on the retina of the 
eye of the murdered man was at first thought 
to be a clue by which the assassin's name could 
be discovered. Kodaks, Rontgen rays, and all 
the most modern inventions find a place in this 
thrilling story, which is crowded with incident, 
adventure, and Gallic wit. Those who like 
murder stories will find this a novel one, and 
will follow the philosophical and persistent de- 
tective, Bernardet, with keen interest as he 
works out the various dues that at last lead 
him to the discovery of the criminal who mur- 
dered M. Rovere. The story is not well trans- 
lated, and there are various inelegancies in the 
style. The French on should never be trans- 
lated as one, and the phrase "Bernardet was 
a born hunter" docs not convey its original 
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Bverythlof in thit naiverse it iateresUaf • from 
ft microbe to ft plftaet ; ftod everybody it interettiaf , 
even ft book agent ; though if I were to mnke ftn ex- 
ception, I would ftt toon do it in hit Cftte, perhnpt, 
ftt in ftny other. If we do not find everything nnd 
everybody intereetiag, it it becftute we hftve defect- 
ive vition. The grent trt of the tencher contittt, 
not in the impnrtfttion of knowledge, but in getting 
the pupil to look ftt ft thing long enough to find it 
interetting ; when thit is done the rest will come 
easily. — S. V. Cols: C^Mcermimi' EdmcatwH, 



«*« In speaking of herself, Miss Maria Louise 
Pool humorously says that she was born ** a great 
while ago,*' and that while she early developed 
a ''scribbling tendency," she did not begin to 
do any Icind of writing that she really cared 
to do until about fifteen years since. She says 
that a long residence in Wrentham, Mass., gave 
her an intimate knowledge of the rural New 
Englander, although by that statement she does 
not wish it to be understood that there is only 
the rural New Englander in Wrentham — there 
are refined, intelligent people, girls like what she 
tried to make " Roweny." Miss Pool is living 
now near her old home in Rockland, Mass., 
and she says that this home ~ which is also her 
birthplace — is very much like the " gray cabins ** 
which Mrs. Davb discovered in Marion ; but as 
this "gray cabin'* was situated in a manufac- 
turing village, and near excellent schools, and 
as her father and mother were of the good old 
stock of New England people who believe in 
educating the masses, and who, for themselves, 
had a book in hand at every spare moment, she 
adds that it is ent'rely her own fault if she hasn't 
** a tolerable education." Her mother lives now 
in the old house whete she was born, which fact 
is so rare there that Miss Pool thinks she may 
really be said to have ''ancestral halls" in her 
'•gray cabin." Although Miss Pool is under 
promise to write a few short stories this fall, 
her principal work for the next year will be the 
writing of a sequel to her novel In the First 
Person^ which was issued by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers last winter. The same firm will bring 
out in book form The Red- Bridge Neighborhood 
as soon as its serial publication is completed 
in the Bazar, 

#% These are great times for new and grand 
libraries. The brilliant, not to say showy, cor- 
ridors of the magnificent Library of Congress 
are resounding to the tread of the feet of many 
visitors. Chicago has thrown open its new and 
splendid building, which is a rival of both the 
Boston and Washington libraries in architectural 
grandeur and artistic decoration, and which, as 
some library buildings are not, is admirably 
and technically adapted to its object Columbia 
University at New York is takmg possession of 
its new building, which, with its capacity for 
a million or more of volumes, and other fea- 
tures, takes rank as perhaps the foremost univer- 
sity library in the world. This $1,000,000 edifice 
is the gift of President Seth Low. PhUadelphia 
alone seems to be wrestling with the library 
question, the question being whether the sum 
of $i|000,ooo*8haU be devoted by the common 



council of that city to the erection of a new and 
fine public library building or to the improve- 
ment of the streets. It would seem as if the 
Philadelphia streets could better wait than 
the Philadelphia readers. With good books, 
and plenty of them accessible to the people, the 
streets may be left to be taken care of in course, 
but without a library to go to what is the use 
of streets to walk in? 

»*« There is a great disturbance among the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians and other loyal 
Irishmen in and about Washington because 
the name of Thomas Moore has been omitted 
from the names of poets on the walls of the new 
Library of Congress; but it appears that the 
omission is not accidental. Moore was the 
author, unhappily or otherwise, of a number of 
poems which have been interpreted as contain- 
ing rather severe if not bitter criticism upon 
America and Americans, including some pecul- 
iarly sharp and unpleasant things about Jeffer- 
son, who was the honored President of the 
United States at the time when Moore visited 
this country and Canada early in the century* 
These poetic discourtesies are contained in his 
Odes and Epistles ^ a volume which was severely 
handled by Jeffrey in one of his famous articles in 
the Edinburgh Review. It is supposed to be on 
account of what Moore wrote and published, now 
nearly a hundred years ago, that his name is ex- 
cluded from honorable mention on the walls of 
the magnificent edifice at Washington. Opinions 
will differ as to the justice of this retaliative act 
against the brilliant poet long since in his grave, 
but the explanation should at least quench the 
fierceness of Irish ire. And Moore apologized. 

i»% English eyes are full of tears and English 
hearts are full of sorrow over the death of Mr. 
Hutton — sorrow in which this country as well as 
the other, and indeed the whole world of liter- 
ature, has shared ; but friends look in vain in the 
columns of the paper over which he so long pre- 
sided, for any just and adequate tribute to his 
memory. This is all: 

His colleagues are forbidden, by pledges which 
they cannot oreak, either to write a memoir of 
him, or, within the range of their influence, to 
permit anyone else to do so. They can only 
therefore record their grief at an event which, in 
the case of the writer of these lines, terminates 
an unbroken friendship of thirty- six years, and 
a literary alliance which, at once in its duration 
and completeness, is probably without a prece- 
dent. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Hutton to have 
laid this restriction upon the office in which he 
was the inspiring and guiding mind, but it is 
greatly to be hoped that there may issue, from 
some hand not amenable to restriction, a sketch, 
at least, of Mr. Hutton and his life and work, 
which shall in a measure satisfy the exactions 
of wide and profound sympathy. 

»*»The New York Free Circulating Library 
has opened two new branches the past year, re- 
moved a third branch to new and improved 
quarters, and made a large addition to a 
fourth. The " traveling library " has also been 
adopted, the " two-book " system and the " open- 
shelf" system; the cataloguing force has 
been increased; telephones have been put into 
all the branches, and the whole library force, 
now numbering some sixty persons, is classified 
on civil service principles. This work has all 
been done within the appropriation from the 
city, but an increased appropriation is asked for 
this year, and it should be granted. Such a li- 



brary is doing a work of incalculable value. The 
increase in its circulation is rapid. Several de- 
partments are capable of large expansion; effi- 
cient cauloguing is expensive, and when it is 
said that the Library has done this work for the 
past year at a cost, exclusive of rent charges, of 
about 5Jc. for each volume circulated, its ex- 
penses will certainly seem to be moderate. We 
hope it will get the increase that it asks for. 

♦•»The Longfellow Park in Cambridge has 
begun to take on a really attractive look, and 
deserves a few moments of the time of all vis- 
itors to the historic points of Cambridge. True, 
the dwelling house which has been erected ad- 
jacent to its eastern border has been allowed to 
erect a hideous fence along a part of the line, 
which is an eyesore, and ought to have been 
prevented by some restriction; but this once 
passed, the sight is greeted by pleasantly per- 
spective lines and an opening vista of beauty, 
and the quiet and peaceful aspect of the precinct 
is in keeping with the thoughts which it sug- 
gests. Is it not time, however, that some sort 
of a Ublet were erected, either in the greensward 
which unrolls like a carpet from Brattle Street, 
or in the depressed garden fronting upon Mt. 
Auburn Street, one which should contain at least 
the poet's name, possibly a medallion portrait, 
and a few appropriate words ? At present there 
is nothing to indicate to the stranger the nature 
and the meaning of the memorial, and strangers 
are proverbially ignorant 

«%Our Dante Society has its headquarters at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; and its collections 
are now deposited in the Library of Harvard 
University. It has under way a concordance of 
Dante's minor works. And one of its members. 
Professor E. S. Sheldon, is ready to undertake 
a revision of Blanc's Vocabolario Dantttco, It 
appeals for an enlarged membership, that its 
work may be enlarged. The annual fee is I5 
for America, one guinea for England, and any 
person may become a member by sending name, 
address, and fee to the Secretary, Professor A. R. 
Marsh, Cambridge, Mass. 

»%The jaws of Thibet have snapped pretty 
viciously upon the person of H. S. Landor, a 
grandson of Walter Savage Landor, who has 
been making a tour of exploration in that out- 
landish and rather inhospitable country of Cen- 
tral Asia. We trust it will prove that he is not 
so badly bitten but that he will resume his pen, 
and give us a narrative of his adventures, though 
it is said that he has no fewer than twenty-two 
wounds to show as the result of the torture to 
which he was subjected. 

«%Mr. James Bryce is making a quiet visit 
to this country, and was last week at Bryn 
Mawr. The newspapers describe him as of 
middle height and middle weight, with a good 
head and a sharp eye, and the bearing of a man 
who thinks more of his subject than of himself. 



FABI8 LETTEB. 



Mr. Zmngwill. 

MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL has been spend- 
ing some time in Paris. The striking fea- 
tures of the famous novelist, the long locks, the 
aquiline nose, and mobile mouth, are familiar 
in the Latin Quarter, every nook and cranny of 
which he knows by heart He informs me that 
he is busily engaged upon a book, TKt Dreamers 
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of the Ghitto^ which will include the stories "The 
Turkish Messiah " and ** Joseph the Dreamer." 
These latter have already appeared in the 
Graphic, As I sat in the studio of M. Louis 
Loeb, looking at his magnificent picture *'The 
Temple of the Winds," which he is sending to 
the Camcgis Exhibition at Pittsburg, I bethought 
me of four years ago when ** The Children of the 
Ghetto " had taken the reading world of England 
by storm. Heine had tried to picture the Jew 
to the unbelieving Gentile, and failed. It re- 
mained for Israel Zangwill, in England and 
America, at all events, to throw open xhtghettoes 
of this unknown world which had so long lain 
before us, but of which we had been purposely 
ignorant. Mr. Zangwill*8 books meant much 
more to me than to the average man. For five 
years I had lived in the Jewish Quarter of Man- 
chester, and the schnorrer, the synagogue and 
the shocl had revealed many of their secrets to 
me. I told Mr. ZangwUl, who was leaning back 
on Mr. Loeb*s comfortable divan, of the mingled 
feelings with which the Jews of the north of 
England greeted his great novel. 

*' Yes," he replied, '*thc Jew has been so much scorned 
in fiction that he has come to associate all writing about 
him with the world's contempt. There was much agitation 
about my book in America ; even the synagogues, I believe, 
were divided on the subject 

*' In the book upon which I am working at present," con- 
tinued Mr. Zangwill, " I am giving a character sketch of 
Heine which I find rather difficult. If I give his portrait 
in his own words— and even that requires great literary 
skill — well, then, I have no opportunity of showing mytitXL ; 
but if I give a picture in my own words it will be incom> 
plete. You see my difficulties ! " 

Is is quite probable that Mr. Zangwill will go 
on a lecturing tour through America next spring. 
The wily Major Pond, who piloted "Donald 
Macslushey," as Life irreverently called "Ian 
Maclaren," has been seeking to entrap Mr 
Zangwill for some time, and it is quite possible 
that he will make a tour of the States under the 
worthy major's guidance. If he goes westward, 
then Americans have a treat in store for them, 
for the author of the Ghetto stories is a brilliant 
and witty speaker, has a profound knowledge of 
literature and human nature, and has the knack 
of arousing the sympathies of his audience. 

Speaking for myself, I would say that Mr. 
Zangwill's genius is at its best when he confines 
himself to Jewish subjects. ** The Premier and 
the Painter," the "Club** series, are brightly 
humorous books ; but in his powerful stories of 
the Ghetto "we hear the East a-callin.*' For 
though the Jew has been with us so many thou- 
sand years, what do we know of him ? We see 
the crafty financier, the vender of braces and 
buttons, the sleek trader ; they thrust themselves 
upon us. But the poet and scholar ; the rabbi 
learned in the law; the marriage broker; the 
feasts of the Leder — what would we know of 
these if it were not for Israel Zangwill's pencil ? 
The adaptability and staying power of the race 
are really wonderful ; and it is in no mere spirit of 
mockery that I say if ever Macaulay's New Zea- 
lander stands on London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. PauPs, he will find a Jew by his 
elbow offering to lend him money at a reduced 
rate of interest — on reliable security, of course 
— or to interview him on hb impressions of the 
metropolis. The Jew has seen the rise and fall 
of every great empire between that of Rameses 
the Great and Napoleon, and it is quite possible 
that he may see the break-up of every powerful 



state of today. One never knows! I myself 
have the greatest admiration for the Jew, and 
when one considers the figure he displays in 
history — strong, picturesque figures — Moses, 
Spinoza, Heine, Mendelssohn, Lassalle, Marx, 
Solomon J. Solomon, Nordau and Israel Zang- 
will, surely one may say that he has asserted his 
right to be reckoned as the favored of the gods. 
A Life of Roustean. 

Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, the author of 
Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau^ 
is engaged on a biography of the latter, which 
will, probably, be of keener interest to the lit- 
erary world, inasmuch as it is the author's inten- 
tion to take up the cudgels on behalf of Jean 
Jacques against his critics, from Burke and Lam- 
artine to John Morley. The latter's book on 
Rousseau is by no means to be taken as the last 
word on the subject; and if I mbtake not, he 
has the fashionable sin of literary London of 
misquotation or dragging in a quotation to illus- 
trate a position materially different from the 
original author's. Mr. John Morley*s views on 
the " Social Contract'* will, I have no doubt, be 
traversed by Mrs. Macdonald. But the latter is 
quite capable of taking care of herself, should a 
battle of the pens ensue. As the doughty oppo- 
nent and vanquisher of Mrs. Annie Besant and 
her Mahatmatic nonsense, Mrs. Macdonald has 
rendered considerable service to modern thought, 
which at one time was dazzled by wild visions 
of Mesopotamia, Tibet, and the East. But the 
Mahatmas are as dead as Queen Anne or Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, and Mrs. Macdonald is now 
engaged on the no less weighty task of rescuing 
Jean Jacques Rousseau's memory from the false 
ideas which have grown around it. That she is 
capable of doing this is attested by her literary 
career. Her first book, Nathaniel Vaughan^ 
written over twenty years ago, was pirated by an 
American publisher whose name I am not going 
to advertise in these columns; her other books, 
The Iliad of the East, the Flower and the Spirit, 
and the Studies, have won for the distinguished 
authoress a host of friends. It is possible that 
a special American edition of these books will be 
shortly prepared. 

Le Journal. 

I have before now called attention in your 
columns to the great literary qualities of Le 
fournal, which is at once the best and the worst 
literary paper in France. It is — commes les 
femmes — an unknowable quantity. I always 
open my Journal in fear and trembling; some- 
times I am delighted by an article which might 
have been written by Lamartine or Victor Hugo; 
at other times, to parallel its ribaldry, obscenity, 
and deliberate mockery of all rules of good con- 
duct and decency, one has to go back to those 
days when "Old Rowley" ruled in Whitehall 
and when Sedley, Etheredge, and Rochester 
plied the bottle, told unspeakable stories, sang 
unprintable songs, and after emptying their three 
bottles of claret, staggered to the dice table. 
Among the chief sinners in the latter respect are 
Catulle Mendes, Jean Richepin, and Armand 
Silvestre, all three being poets of genius. But 
the articles of Andre Theuriet, Fran9ois Copp^e, 
and Auguste Marin are always readable, usually 
very witty and charming, and occasionally plein 
deginie, ARTHUR TiERNKY. 



^^"Johanna Spyri's Moni der Ceissbub, a little 
German story suited to the comprehension of 



children, will be publbhed immediately by D 
C. Heath & Co., with a complete vocabulary 
and notes. 

NEW TOBK LETTER. 

THE other day I went to Morningside Heights 
to take a view of the new Columbia Univer- 
sity, which inaugurated the academic year of 
'97-*98 early last week. I found the place still 
in a more or less chaotic condition, but the li- 
brary stood out stately and fine, giving promise 
of what the site of the University would be 
when the work was completed. McKiro, Mead 
& White, the architects, deserve the highest 
credit for this achievement, which adds another 
to the beautiful buildings by which they are so 
notably striving to redeem the proverbial ugli- 
ness of New York City. The entrance to the 
library has been nobly planned, and its broad 
sweep of steps, when completed, will give it a 
most impressive setting. The interior, for all 
its splendid dignity, somewhat disappointed me ; 
the great somber columns lend a suggestion of 
gloom that is out of character with the place, 
and the rooms leading from the large circular 
reading room are surprisingly smalL There is 
plenty of space for the storing of the books, 
however; I was told that 2^0,000 volumes had 
already been brought in and that the library 
would hold a million. In walking over the 
grounds I was impressed by the extreme beauty 
of the site and also by the close proximity of the 
buildings to one another. The University has 
acquired nineteen acres of property, but as it 
grows these will be so dotted with lecture halls 
and laboratories that there will be comparatively 
little space between them. The trustees have 
announced that no part of the site is to be given 
for the erection of dormitories; but it is said 
that the grounds opposite the library in 11 6th 
Street might be secured for this purpose if the 
alumni wished to build there. No dormitories 
whatever have as yet been erected near the Uni- 
versity ; this is a pity, for dormitory life does as 
much as any other feature of a college career to 
establish a communal spirit among the students. 

Mr. Stephen Bonsai, the well-known news- 
paper correspondent, has become the managing 
editor of Munsey^s Magnnitte, at a salary, it is 
said, of |io,ooo. Mr. Bonsai first made his rep- 
utation as a member of the staff of the New 
York Herald, for which he won several distin- 
guished successes, both in Europe and in thb 
country. During the administration of President 
Harrison he acted as secretary of the American 
Legation at Madrid. His latest achievement in 
journalism was his newspaper work in Cuba, 
where he displayed intense enthusiasm in behalf 
of the suffering people. The results of his 
experience there he has since embodied in his 
book entitled The Real Cuba, A few months 
ago Mr. Bon.sal was severely arraigned by the 
Evening Post of this city, and promptly brought 
suit for libel. 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkms is now on hb 
way to this coimtry for the series of readings 
which he is to deliver under the management of 
Major Pond. He is likely to be successful, for 
his work appeals to many classes of readers, and 
lends itself to public reading; and he himself 
possesses an attractive presence and an agreeable 
delivery. Another author to appear in public 
this winter under Major Pond*s management is 
F. Marion Crawford, who returns to the platform>^ 
uiyiLi^tJU uy ^^^-^ x^>^ x^>^pL i v^ 
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after an absence from it of several years. Mr. 
Crawford, according to bis present plan, will not 
read from his stories, but will deliver lectures on 
the following subjects: ** Italian Home Life in 
the Middle Ages," "The Italy of Horace," 
"Leo XIII in the Vatican," and "The Early 
Italian Artists." 

Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, whose successful 
book. On Many Seas, was published last year 
under the pseudonym of Frederick Benton Wil- 
liams, is bringing out through the Macmillans a 
story of railroad life entitled TAe General Man- 
ager's Story. It is said to be written with the 
unconventional freedom of style and with the 
skill in narration that made the previous volume 
so enjoyable. When On Many Seas appeared 
it was supposed that Mr. Hamblen had passed 
most of his life on shipboard; but it seems that, 
in addition to fifteen years of sailoring, he passed 
twelve years as a railroad man. 

The most discussed book at the present hour 
is The Christian, by Hall Caine. Whether Mr. 
Caine has written a great novel is a question on 
which judgments are divided; but there is no 
doubt that from the point of view of sales the 
book is having a success. One newspaper here 
has taken the trouble to interview a number of 
clergymen with regard to their opinion of the 
merits of the novel. Some praise and others 
condemn it Nothing could be more fortunate 
for the author's vogue. Mr. Caine may now be 
considered one of the foremost of the English 
writers. 

A great deal of interest is felt among literary 
people here in the republication of the novel en- 
titled Taken by Siege, by Miss Jeanette L. Gilder, 
editor of the Critic. The story, which first ap- 
peared several years ago, deals with the Bohemia 
of New York in two of its most picturesque 
phases— the newspaper and the operatic world. 
Miss Gilder was one of the first of the success- 
ful woman journalists in New York ; for several 
years she held a prominent position on the staff 
of the New York Herald, and she was thor- 
oughly familiar with the life, reproduced in the 
story, that settled around the old Academy of 
Music in the palmy days when Italian opera used 
to be given there, and such artists as Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Annie Louise Cary were in 
their prime. In spite of her arduous journalistic 
work Miss Gilder has found time to do consid- 
erable fiction writing; and the republication of 
her novel is the best indorsement of its worth 
that it could receive. j^^^ ^ g^j^^y 
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The Christian. 

Dear Mr. Editor: . . . The Christian seems 
to me badly named, but extremely strong and at 
times brilliant. It is a study of certain phases 
of life which do exist today in the great cities, 
whether we like them or not. Glory seemed to 
me a tender, impressionable creature — the flower 
of the Renaissance, just as John represented the 
ascetic spirit of the Middle Ages. The book 
has many faults; its manner of being written — 
in letters — does not seem to me good; but it 
is to my mind by all odds the most powerful 
novel of the year. 

Whether we afproi'e the author's point of 
view is another matter. The book is not low 
or coarse, but leaves an elevating though pain- 



ful impression of the terrible struggle which 
goes on within the souls of even the most noble 
men and women. 

Anatole France, the famous French critic and 
a member of the Academy, says : 

There is no objective criticism any more than 
there is an objective art . . . To oe perfectly 
frank, the critic should say, *' Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to talk about myself with r^ard to Racine, 
Parcel, etc" 

And still, I think we should aim at getting 
free from our own prejudices and try hard to 
see the world, not as we like to have it painted, 
but as it really is. So you see I disagree with 
your view of The Christian. 

Truly yours, w. R. F. G. 

Springfield, Mass., September ay. 



OUEKENT nOTION. 

[Continued from page jss.] 

Montretor. 

This tale of a willful girl who nearly wrecks 
her life on the rock of an imprudent marriage 
has nothing in it, unhappily, which will strike 
the reader as new or unexpected. Montresor, 
as we are assured by ** Lorta," the author of 
the story, was bewilderingly beautiful, but her 
picture, as prefixed to the volume, shows a sen- 
suous, rather heavy young face, not exactly cal- 
culated to take the fashionable world of London 
by storm. The gentle, sentimental little mother, 
whose diary forms the chief part of the narra- 
tive, had evidently no influence over the molding 
of her child ; and the moral of the whole would 
seem to be that an unlimited diet of piano and 
luxury is not the pabulum best fitted to form 
a petted, only daughter into a reasonable woman 
^nd wife. Montresor marries a second time 
with better prospects of happiness. This is 
well; but in real life mistakes often go uncor- 
rected, and a husband who is a mistake from first 
to last does not always take himself out of the 
way so conveniently. [F. Tennyson Neely. 75c] 
The Philanderers. 

To represent disinterestedness and simple hon- 
esty in a man is a pleasant impulse in a writer, 
and we credit the author of The Philanderers, 
A. E. W. Mason, with attempting some por- 
trayal of an ideal in Stephen Drake. Above 
his associates of the London drawing-rooms 
Drake certainly does rbe, but these are such 
a self-centered lot that any disinterestedness in 
a man would set him apart from them. Much 
of the book is inconsequent, and not particu- 
larly edifying, except it may be to the clique 
for whom Mr. Mason writes his screed. If it 
reaches its mark (which is not tremendously 
high) it will doubtless satisfy its author. [The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25.] 

Wayfaring Men. 

Edna LyalPs novels are always read with in- 
terest by a large class of the reading world, and 
justly so, for they are thoughtfully written and 
invariably teach some lesson in a way which 
does not detract from the interest of the story. 
Wayfaring Men b the story of a young lad who, 
failing to pass the Indian civil service examin- 
ation, becomes an actor; and it gives a vivid 
and interesting picture of the struggles of a 
young and aspiring actor's existence in Eng- 
land today. Ralph, the hero, is a pleasant and 
attractive fellow, and the heroine is a good and 



simple girl. The book is full of incident, and is 
an ideal story for young novel readers. Edna 
Lyall does not pretend to be artistic, but she is 
wholesome, which is a greater virtue. [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. I1.50.] 

One Man's View. 

We may suppose, though it is not clear, that 
One Man's View was the view taken by George 
Heriot of the advisability of settling his differ- 
ences with his divorced wife. While it is anything 
but a " preachy " book, there is a pretty moral 
in a story which makes a man wander about in 
a disconsolate condition until he has forgiven 
and (so far as a man can) forgotten the esca- 
pade of a young and thoughtless wife. There is 
something unsatisfactory about the book, but 
the author, Mr. Leonard Merrick, is to be en- 
couraged. [H. S. Stone & Co. |i.oa] 
A Willing Transgressor. 

Mrs. Barbara Keene was the Willing Trans- 
gressor, and her transgression was grievous. 
She deliberately bums the home of her hated 
rival to drive her out of town. We are not 
surprised to find that her sin bore fruit in ag- 
onizing remorse and that it hastened her death. 
We are left to surmise that the hated rival made 
the most of a clear field after that event. Nei- 
ther this story nor the short tales by the same 
author, bound up in this volume, are likely to 
make a lasting impression. But A. G. Plymp- 
ton has a pleasing style, and the character 
delineation is sometimes exquisite. [Roberts 
Brothers. ^1.25.] 

An American Emperor. 

That a clever American with money can ac- 
complish almost anything is the hypothesis 
which has served many an author when he 
needed some gigantic puppet to hold the threads 
of a well-nigh unmanageable plot Louis Tracy's 
American Emperor pictures the transmutation 
of the French Republic into a Fourth Empire, 
the fate of the French people being held by 
Jerome K. Vansittart, millionaire, in the hollow 
of his hand. This outrageous slur on the Gauls 
and delicate compliment to American genius 
stamps the book British. Though the male 
characters are exaggerated t3rpe8 and the female 
characters sticks, and though there is a percepti- 
ble dragging during part of the Sahara Desert 
incident, there are a crispness and a happy air 
of assurance and veracity about the whole whkh 
carry the reader along willingly in the rushing 
stream of adventure. An American Emperor 
is rather better than the run of recent novels of 
the sort. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 11.75.] 
The Count of Nideck. 

This novel by Erckmann-Chartrian, translated 
by Ralph Browning Fiske, belongs to that anti- 
quated order of fiction which addressed itself to 
the unsated imagination of the last century 
rather than to the blas^ readers of our own age. 
The Count of Nideck is an ancient nobleman 
possessed of a feudal castle, an only daughter, 
and a periodical attack of madness. We have 
read of such before in German legend, and this 
example in no way varies from the formula. 
The Count's madness is connected with a witch 
known by the pleasing name of '*The Black 
Death," who appears every winter disguised as 
a wolf, whereupon he goes mad, dons a wolf- 
skin, and he and she betake themselves to the 
mountains and bay the moon in company. An 
opportune wolf-hound kills the witch, whereupon 
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her victim recovers, weds his only daughter to 
the young physician from Tiibingen (who has 
done nothing in the way of cure but peep and 
overhear and track the wolf- woman), and all 
goes merry as a marriage bell. But as we say, 
such a plot is not as well adapted to our cen- 
tury as it was when first invented — say a couple 
of hundred years ago! [L. C. Page & Co. 
|i.2S.] 

The Express Messenger. 
These stories by Cy Warman are of a truly 
comical description to lay at the feet — as per 
dedication — of a ** blue- eyed baby boy." They 
all relate to adventures and misadventures of 
locomotives and locomotive engineers, of ex- 
plosions and collisions, engines that are insane 
or unlucky, and enghie builders and drivers 
equally unfortunate. There are one or two tales 
about Indians, and a ghostly legend or two, but 
the whole effect is of disaster tempered by dar- 
ing and ingenuity — fairly good reading for the 
strong-nerved and initiated, but not in the least 
likely to amuse a baby-boy, whatever the color of 
his eyes may lie. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 

11.25] 

The Young Mountaineers. 
"Harnts** and moonshiners, robberies and 
arrests, snow slides and tumbles off cliffs, good 
little boys and bad little boys make the mate- 
rial for these stories by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock (Miss Murfree). They are full of the 
mountain atmosphere, as her tales are wont to 
be, and full also of the extraordinary patois in 
which she invariably expresses them, and which 
is almost as intelligible to ordinary readers as 
Welsh or Cornish. **You uns" and **they 
uns" and **we uns," and "skeered haffen ter 
deth,** and "this hyar," and "sech a yerrand" — 
they really do talk this dialect in the Blue Ridge, 
but some charitable scholar would earn the 
thanks of novel readers by writing a glossary of 
unfamiliar terms to be appended to such vol- 
umes. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.] 



TEXT-BOOKS. 



Syms's TAird Year in French completes a 
course of text-books in that language, in three 
volumes, the first being in the nature of a 
primer, the second for pupils who have made 
some progress, and this, the third, for advanced 
students. Special attention is given in this 
Third Year to that terror of the young student 
of French, the verbs. [American Book Co. 
I1.20.] 

The Yersin Phono- Rhythmic Method for the 
Study of French is a curious contribution to 
manuals for English students, by two ladies 
whom we should judge to be sisters, and who 
appear in a frontispiece portrait, in an affection- 
ate embrace, with pretty embroideries down the 
fronts of their gowns, and expressions of counte- 
nance calculated to win the confidence of the 
timid scholar. The pages are illustrated with 
heads of imaginary pupils engaged in the difficult 
labial feats involved in French pronunciation; 
pictures which will sometimes amuse if they do 
not always assist the reader. This manual dif- 
fers in important respects from any handbook 
of French with which we are acquainted, and its 
practical utility must be determined by actual 
use. It is at least worth the examination of 
teachers. [The Lippincott Co.] 



Under the rather whimsical title of Bone 
Rules^ Rev. John B. Tabb, whom we conclude 
to be a Roman Catholic clergyman, has pre- 
pared ** a skeleton of English grammar,'* which 
is exactly what its title would indicate, a primer 
for beginners. [Benziger Brothers. 50c.] 

Freytag's famous play. Die Journalisten^ has 
been edited for school use by J. N. Johnson. 
In a book of 170 pages it gives the original Ger- 
man text and a compact vocabulary in conven- 
ient form for school use. The text is printed in 
Roman type. [American Book Co. 3SC.] 

Hempl's German Orthography and Phonology 
is a treatise with a word list which will mate- 
rially assist the German student in some of the 
more difficult details of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. Certain typographical ingenuities are to 
the advantage of the reader, and some of the 
same pictorial resources are employed to which 
we have referred in the Yersin curiosity above 
noted. 

Two important text-books on Physics are those 
of C. G. Knott [The Lippincott Co. I2.S0] and 
L. C. Cooley [American Book Co. |i.oo], which 
resemble each other considerably in method and 
illustrations, the latter in both cases being nu- 
merous and excellent It is impossible, with two 
such books before the reviewer, to avoid com- 
parisons, invidious though they be, and except 
on the score of price we should give our pref- 
erence in this instance to the former of the two. 



BELiaiOnS BOOKS. 

Daily Light and Strength is a little handbook 
for devotional use, consisting of a verse of a 
hymn, a verse of Scripture, and an extract from 
some "liberal" writer of the time, so called, 
for each day in the year. There are fllustra- 
tions. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75c.] 

The Christian Endeavor Birthday Book^ com- 
piled by Florence Witts, has alternate pages in 
print and in blank, covering three days for each 
opening of the book, the letter- press consisting 
of a brief Biblical text and an extract from some 
devotional writer. The book is made particu- 
larly attractive by its lubrication and its rich 
purple cover. [Thomas Whittaker. 75c] 

A Good Start contains a dozen practical essays 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer, of an ethical tone, on such 
topics as "Tempers," " Falling in Love," *' How 
to Spend Sunday,*' '* Amusements,*' and "The 
Use of the Senses.** These are simple little 
talks, sensible, earnest, and fitted to be useful to 
those who will read them. [T. Y. Crowell. 75c.] 

In Lovers Messages a cousin of Chief- Justice 
Fuller has hit upon a novelty. Imagine a pocket 
check-book of the style so familiar to people 
fortunate enough to have a bank account, and, 
for a check, a rubricated message consisting of 
a verse of Scripture and a snatch of a hymn, 
with a place for date and signature; for a stub, 
blanks to show to whom it was sent. You fill 
out the love-check, tear it out of the book along 
a perforated line, and send it on its way. A 
pretty idea prettily carried out. [T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 75c.] 

Having nothing better to do (such is the im- 
plication of the preface) Mr. Amos K. Fiske 
sets about a sort of popular introduction to the 
study of the book of Genesis, which he calls 
The Myths of Israel, He claims to have felt a 
special call to the work, not alone because of 
ample preparation, but having neither position 



nor reputation to lose he may speak freely con- 
cerning the present status of the beginnings of 
Biblical history. He feels that the time has 
come when the common people should know 
what the German criticism has done for them, 
and most assuredly they can have no excuse for 
ignorance, now that Mr. Fiske*s book is m their 
hands. He has kept nothing back ; never a new 
light docs he hide under a bushel. Not only do 
Joseph and his father Jacob fade away into the 
poetical representations of racial legends, but 
the whole book of Genesis is subjected to an 
allegorical treatment whose like has not been 
known since the days of Philo and the Alexan- 
drian school. [The Macmillan Co. I1.50.] 

Dr. Whytc's Bible Characters includes, in 
generally chronological order, about twenty-five 
of the principal people of the Old Testament, 
down to the time of Joshua, each one being the 
embodiment of some fault or some virtue, and 
the subject of a short and improving homily 
pointed straight at the reader. [Fleming H. 
RevellCo. I1.25.] 

That all the able writers on systematic theol- 
ogy belong to a past age is amply refuted by a 
volume concerning Nature and Christ, of which 
Joseph Agar Beet, D. D., is the author. The 
work is not extended, consisting of but eight 
lectures, which Dr. Beet (who is a professor in 
an English Wesleyan college) delivered before 
the Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology 
last year. Their merit, however, justifies the 
long journey which the author made to deliver 
them. [Eaton & Mains. |i.oo.] 

Shall the true follower of the humble Naza- 
rene acquire a fortune? That is the question 
which Albert E. Waffle discusses in a little book 
on Christianity and Property. Treating the 
subject from the scriptural standpoint the author 
decides that under cerUin conditions he may. 
[American Baptist Publication Society. 50c] 

One who seeks to learn the best methods for 
the defense of the Christian faith from philo- 
sophical and critical attacks will find much val- 
uable material in small compass in The New 
Apologetic, by Milton S. Terry, D. D. [Eaton 
& Mains. 85c.] 

Reading the title page one might suppose that 
a Sequel to ''Our Liberal Movement,'' by Joseph 
H. Allen, D. D., concerned none but Unitarians, 
but any student of New England theology and 
literature will find the book interesting. [Rob- 
erts Brothers. |i.oa] 

The promised completion of Charles F. Kent's 
History of the Hebrew People is now issued, 
sketching the fortunes of the Divided Kingdom. 
It follows the same line of moderate criticism as 
the preceding volume, already noticed in these 
colunms. [Charles Scril>ner*s Sons. I1.25 net:\ 

That interesting quaHly of thought, familiariy 
known as "horse- sense,** distinguishes Dr. 
Charies Caverno*s Narrow Ax in Biblical Crit- 
icism, and sets an excellent example for more 
pretentious theologians. [C. H. Kerr & Co.] 

The Right Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson will 
afford real pleasure to every reader of his latest 
volume of essays (or shall we call them ser- 
mons ?), whose title. More Copy, suggests a pre- 
vious volume published years ago. There b 
one essay called "The Power of Dullness*' 
which is equal to the Country Parson's produc- 
tion on the same subject There is no suspknon 
of that kind of power in this entertaining vol- 
ume, wherein church and state, society and t^ 
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individual, receive impartial attention. [T. Whit- 
taker. $i.oo.] 

Two of Phillips Brooks's Church Congress 
addresses have been put into a little book of 63 
pages, with a portrait of the great preacher of 
Trinity Church in his presbyter's surplice and 
stole. They have for their common subject 
The Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life, 
and are simple, tender, practical, and straight to 
the heart of the average man. [Thomas Whit- 
taker. 50C.] 

♦ 

NEW EDITIONS. 



The Qadshill Dickens. 
It is with exceptional interest that we take up 
the two volumes of Dornbey and Son in the 
new "Gadshill Edition" of Charles Dickens. 
There are many reasons why a new edition of 
Dickens should be welcomed, and when we add 
to these the special attractions of the one before 
us the reviewer's grounds for gratification are 
much increased. These beautiful volumes, of 
some 500 pages each, in their brilliant red covers 
stamped in gold, are square crown 8vos, not 
heavy, printed on pleasing paper with a rough 
surface, the tops gilt and the other edges un- 
trimroed, provided with introductions by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the general editor, and embel- 
lished with all the original etchings and wood- 
cuts by Seymour, Browne, and Cruikshank, to- 
gether with many other illustrations by equally 
eminent artists, such as Landseer, Maclise, and 
Luke Fildes. The London publishers (Chap- 
man & Hall) have in their possession unused 
duplicates, in fine condition, of many of the 
steel plates of the original illustrations, and 
where these duplicates do not exist the plates 
are to be re- engraved. There are some twenty 
illustrations in each of the volumes before us, 
and how rich they are in the humor with which 
the original artists interpreted the matchless 
conceptions of the author 1 Here are Mrs. 
Pipchin and Little Paul, Captain Cuttle and 
the Wooden Midshipman, Joe Bagstock, "so 
devilish sly," Florence and Edith, and the 
Dombeys at Home. It is almost like having 
Dickens for the first time to open these vol- 
umes, and we are inclined to envy those who 
yet have no Dickens whatever upon their 
shelves, in the opportunity now pressing upon 
them to place him there in this his latest form. 
The set will l>e comprised in thirty-two vol- 
umes, and the price is not high for the value. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. Each, 

$1.50.] 

Botwell's Johnson. 

Bos well's Life of Johnson certainly has a place 
among the immortals, and whether Johnson be 
the reader's point of view or Boswelf, whether 
the biographical subject or the literary treat- 
ment, it is a book which has been read, and 
will continue to be read, by everybody who 
makes any claim to acquaintance with the front 
rank of English literature. There has been a 
stream of editions of it, beginning with the 
original of 1791 and ending at date with two 
reprints before us. One of these will be com- 
prised in six diminutive volumes of the ** Temple 
Classics," edited by Mr. GoUancz, and presented 
in the chaste and attractive style which charac- 
terizes all the issues of that series. The editor 
is Mr. Arnold Glover, and his text that of the 
sixth edition, Boswell himself not living to see 



the third. Mr. Glover has added marginalia at 
the end of each volume, and a chronological 
Uble at the end of Volume VI. The first of 
the six volumes is now published, and gives 
promise of a convenient and tasteful edition, 
especially for pocket use. There is an excellent 
frontispiece of Johnson, etched, we should say, 
or photogravured from an etching. [The Mac- 
millan Co.] 

The other edition, which is preferable on 
many accounts, is comprised in a single octavo 
of spacious dimensions, and contains beside the 
Life the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, some 
pages of brief biographies of persons mentioned 
in the Life, and supplementary notes, with a 
full index. It has upwards of 700 pages in all. 
The editor is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has 
given much attention to the external history of 
BoswelPs Johnson, and who, perhaps, next to 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, is the most competent editor 
that could be named. The book is printed on 
paper of an excellent quality, rough laid, the 
edges are untrimmed, the binding a plain green 
linen, with a paper label on the back. There 
is a frontispiece of Johnson from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's portrait, by a "gravure" proce5»s. 
It shows Johnson at an earlier period of life 
than the wigged figure in the other volume. 
The text is printed two columns to a page, in 
good clear type, and the price is extremely low 
considering the size, the style, and the compass 
of the volume. For all persons whose libra- 
ries must be compact, and who prefer single- 
volume editions of standard works, this is a 
desirable and attractive form. [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $2.00.] 

Mr. Crowell has begun the issue of a new 
edition of the ancient '* Rollo Books," of which 
two volumes, Rollo at Work and Rollo at Play, 
are now in hand. It is the fashion in some 
quarters to laugh at the "Rollo Books," but we 
venture to sav that, amidst all the writings for 
children which flood our stores and homes 
today, there are none which are more whole- 
some, intellectually and morally, for the rising 
generation, and none which will be read with 
greater interest by, or even to, the average 
child. The present edition is in many respects 
the best, as it is the latest ; b embellished with 
woodcuts of fair quality, and is well printed. 
The brocaded binding is beautiful — too beauti- 
ful, perhaps, for books likely to have the use 
which these will receive; and we are not sure 
that a plainer and more serviceable binding 
would not have been preferable. However, a 
new generation waits for these old favorites, 
and will warmly welcome them in this fresh and 
gay dress. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each, 75c.] 

The same attractive form has been given by 
the same publisher to a collection of Hans An- 
dersen's delightful Tales, and to Hawthorne's 
Tangtewood Tales, two classics certainly among 
children's books, to be read over and over and 
over again as the children come on. There is 
no better service that a publisher can perform 
than by reproducing in convenient and attract- 
ive style such standard books as these, which 
are not only the best literature, but instinct with 
lessons of the highest sort [Each, 75c.] 

*' Faience Edition " is the name given by 
Crowell & Co. to a standard size and style in 
which, from time to time, they are issuing sun- 
dry choice works in poetry and fiction. Two 



new issues in this series are Sk Lewis Morris's 
Epic of Hades and Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 
These books are small, well printed and bound, 
easy to hold and read, and each has a portrait 
of its author. They are to be commended to 
those who wish good editions of good books. 
[Each, $1.00.] 

To the "Centenary Edition " of the works of 
Carlyle, published by Chapman & Hall of Lon- 
don, under the editorial supervision of Mr. H. 
D. Traill, and imported for this country by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, the latest additions 
are the fourth volume of Oliver Cromweirs 
Letters and Speeches, published in 1845, ^^^ 
and Present, whose original date was 1844, and 
the Life of John SUrling, dated 1851. The 
title Past and Present covers a collection of 
miscellaneous essays, some of whose topics are 
as old as the ** ancient monk," and others as 
up-to-date as the " modem worker." The Life 
of Sterling is a strong and valuable contribution 
to English biography and should be read again 
in connection with the Emerson-Sterling Letters, 
soon to appear among new books the present 
season. Sterling, as will be remembered, be- 
longed to the Maurice cult, and Carlyle is cer- 
tainly a striking interpreter of his exceptional 
character and life. These books are all that 
can be asked of books for library purposes; 
lightly but strongly made, handsomely printed, 
with attention to the best external details, and 
each embellished with a portrait, the subjects 
of which in the present cases are Carlyle, as 
he looked in 1854, and not a little like our own 
Dr. Holmes, Charles the Second, and Sterling, 
whose sweet and gentle face is highly suggestive. 

It may be too much to call John Halifax, 
Gentleman, *' the most popular novel of mod- 
em days," but it certainly belongs to the popu- 
lar novels of the last generation, and wUl doubt- 
less maintain its hold on readers for some time 
to come. A dove-colored binding, stamped in 
gilt and green and white, a good-sized page, 
laid paper, a frontispiece in photogravure, a 
capital vignette portrait of Miss Mulock on the 
title-page, and some sixteen woodcuts printed 
in black on tinted ground, after drawings by 
Alice Barber Stevens, upon subjects selected 
from the text, constitute the leading features of 
the new edition presented this autumn of 1897. 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.] 

We like much the general features of the new 
edition of the works of Captam Marryat which 
is appearing under the London imprint of the 
Macmillan Co., and in which the latest volume 
to be received is Snarleyyow, whose original 
title was The Dog Fiend. This novel was writ- 
ten as a ** pot-boiler" in 1837, and was intended 
as an historical novel, but hardly attains to that 
dignity, though in his introduction Mr. David 
Hannay compares it favorably with Kingsley's 
IVesttoard Hoi of which h^ does not seem to 
entertain a very high opinion. All the scenes 
in Snarleyyow are not particularly pleasant, and 
some of them are quite the contrary; but the 
pictures, which have been drawn by H. R. Mil- 
lar to embellish the 'text in this edition, are 
particularly good, and possess a liveliness, a 
humor, and an interest of their own. [The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 

To the new $1.00 series of standard English 
novels published in London by Service & Paton, 
to whose excellence and cheapness we have al- 
ready testified on more thaiu-et^e occasion, -^he 
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latest additions arc Lever's Charles 0*Malley and 
Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii^ each in a single 
well-printed and fairly well-illustrated volume. 
Mr. Arthur Rackham b the artist of the first 
volume, and Mr. Lancelot Speed of the second. 
Of the two, we prefer the former. His pencil 
has more character, and as a rule, more delicacy. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. Each, |i.oo.] 

Zola's Lourdes, the first number of his tril- 
ogy, published some years ago in Mr. Vizetelly's 
translation, has reappeared in a new edition, 
advantage of which has been taken for revision 
and some slight corrections. There b very little 
of a novel in this tale, but a good deal of 
Lourdes, and persons who have vbited that 
famous pilgrims' shrine will be interested, of 
course, in its vividly realbtic pictures of the 
strange scenes to be witnessed there. [The Mac- 
roillan Co. |3.oa] 

To the "Temple Classics," those pretty book- 
lets with which the reader b by thb time famil- 
iar, Mr. Gollancz adds Carlyle's French Revolu- 
tion in several volumes, of which the third b 
at hand, and Homer's Odyssey in Chapman's 
translation in two. [The Macmillan Co. 50c. 
each.] 

Three volumes are ready in the new edition of 
the writings of Hamlin Garland, namely, Jason 
Edwards, A Spoil of Office, and A Member of 
the Third House. The large type and narrow 
margins with which they are printed give the 
books rather a cheap look, which, however, b 
somewhat redeemed by a neat and attractive bind- 
ing. Mr. Garland dedicates one of these books 
admiringly to Mr. Howelb as " the foremost his- 
torian of our common lives and the most vital 
figure in our literature." That b a showy 
feather for Mr. Howells to put in hb cap, who 
b hereby advised to pluck it and keep it there. 
[D. Appleton & Co.] 



WISOELLANT. 

That the instinct of a devout and spiritually 
minded woman may be sometimes trusted to 
get nearer to the heart of things than theolog- 
ical learning and critical exactness, is amply 
evidenced by The Open Mystery, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney's latest work. Entirely oblivious to 
fine dbtinctions between Elohbt and Jehovbt, 
she has given a new setting to the Mosaic 
story, which preachers and critics may read to 
advantage. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25.] 

A History of Ancient Greek Literature, by 
Gilbert Murray, M.A., b one of the modern 
text-books which give the reviewer a longing 
to live hb school days over again. Attractive 
in form and matter, the author has set a high 
standard for the series, whose editor b Edmund 
Gosse, and which purposes to deal with all the 
important literatures of the world. Thb first 
volume b something more than a text-book, and 
is worthy of a place in any library. [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 11.50.] 

That a man may write much and say little is 
the probable conclusion of the careful reader as 
he closes Dean Farrar's latest work, The Bible: 
Its Meaning and Supremacy. Writing with that 
easy style and copious flow of readable English 
which characterize all his work, the author at 
first persuades you that he b delivering an im- 
portant mesftage, but you come to feel that after 
all there b not much said. Worst of all, hb re- 
statement of the results of the higher criticbm 



b polemical in form and b likely to stir up dis- 
pute rather than settle doubt. The end of the 
book is cheap. There are six chapters made up 
of quotations and stories, making one feel that 
he b reading a cyclopeedia of illustrations, such 
as young preachers are supposed to use freely. 
We resent such treatment from one who should 
do better. You close the book with the feeling 
that the author has traded on hb reputation and 
position. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

Handsomely printed and bound, the life of 
Frederick T. Greenhalge, by James E. Nesmith, 
b thus far worthy of the straightforward and 
capable man who was thrice elected governor 
of Massachusetts. Of Mr. Nesmith's share in 
the work we cannot speak enthusiastically. Af- 
flicted with a style which b, at its best, rambling 
and diffuse, we fear he will hardly satbfy the 
host of admu-ers of the late governor. He has 
manifestly struggled to draw an impartial por- 
trait, and manifests a conscientious effort to 
keep the coloring and tone true to the life. 
At the least the book preserves a mass of ma- 
terial for a future biographer. [Roberts Broth- 
ers. I3.00.] 

Mr. C. C. Curtb's New System of Freehand 
Writing S& set forth in a series of copy-books, 
which testify to a reaction setting in from the 
fad of vertical writing which b just now all- 
prevailing in the public schools of the land. 
This ** new system " b ** semi- vertical." [Amer- 
ican Book Company.] 

Z' Oncle et le Neveu et les Jumeaux de P Hotel 
Comeille, par Edmond About, a paper- covered, 
i8mo book of a hundred pages, b prefaced with 
a very brief biographical sketch of the author, 
and has at its end a vocabulary of idiomatic 
phrases, both by B. Castegnier. Edmond About 
has been too long and favorably known to ren- 
der any criticbm on hb style necessary or de- 
sirable. These two short stories, while lacking 
the fascination of his longer works, are suffi- 
ciently interesting to induce the student of 
French to continue their perusal. They will 
thus accomplbh the object of their publication, 
and are perfectly proper to be put into the 
hands of any young person, and with the aid 
of the vocabulary will not be difficult reading 
for comparatively inexperienced readers. [W. 
R. Jenkins. 25c.] 

Laura Bride Powers has written a little book 
upon The Missions of California. It b a plea 
for their preservation and restoration, and con- 
tains the careful results of years of patient in- 
vestigation and research. It is refreshing to 
see Americans as far west as Californb eager 
to preserve the few historical landmarks which 
are worthy of preservation. These old Jesuit 
missions have a romantic hbtory. Surely all 
who read this volume will agree with the 
writer's point of view. [William Doxey.] 

The Catalogue publbhed by the Portland Art 
Association shows what the chief city of Oregon 
possesses in the way of an art collection, being 
the descriptive Ibt of about 100 casts, the gift 
of Henry W. Corbett. It is well printed, with 
an index. 

The American Dante Bibliography, carefully 
prepared with explanatory notes, b suggestive 
and interesting. It is impossible that it should 
be absolutely complete, and all readers who are 
interested in the subject and who can contribute 
anything to its completion ought to communi- 
cate with the author, Cornell University Library, 



Ithaca, New York. It is doubtful, however, if 
any of the omissions can be really important 
ones, so thoroughly has the work been done. 

Archibald's Story of the Atmosphere is a mete- 
orological primer with forty illustrations includ- 
ing maps, by which the young reader can learn 
all about the air he breathes and what it b made 
of, about clouds and winds and storms, about 
Mr. Eddy's kite flying, and about the prospects 
and possibilities of air ships. [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50C.] 

HAQAZIITES. 
Scribner's. There b something saddening 
in the title of Mr. Norman's article in the Octo- 
ber number, ** The Wreck of Greece," the illus- 
trations of which are based upon the author's 
drawings in a way to give a most realistic impres- 
sion of the conditions of the country at the pres- 
ent crisis. The article Vill awaken the hope in 
every reader's mind that the wreck may not be 
absolute, but rather that thb ancient ship of 
state which has weathered so many storms may 
weather this, and again sail the seas of prosper- 
ity. Golf again b a topic in the form of a num- 
ber of cartoons by Mr. Frost, which represent 
the postures and performances of the players in 
a style that suggests real life. " The Business 
of a Newspaper " affords the subject of the sixth 
paper in the series on the "Conduct of Great 
Businesses," and b probably based upon a study 
of some one of the great New York journals. 
"The Life of a College Professor" is sketched 
by Bliss Perry, and Mr. Wyckoff continues hb 
experiment in reality with an account of his life 
and labors as an hotel porter. Mr. Wyckoff 
writes extremely well, and hb serial narrative 
b well worth reading. 



VOTES AND QITEBIE8. 

6. Methods of Browning Study. Some 
friends, wbhing to make a study thb year of 
Robert Browning's life and writings, would be 
glad of suggestions as to best methods. We 
have Mrs. Orr's Life of the poet, but would 
like one other biography, if possible, also any 
books or essays that might help to a better un- 
derstanding of hb genius. Can you suggest 
collateral reading for any of the dramas, par- 
ticularly Sordello and Strafford? 

Meriden, Conn. d. 

There is a large mass of material accessible to Browning 
students, far more than any one person can handle except 
in a lifetime ; and we can only suggest a few out of many 
lines of reading : 

A Bibliography 0/ Robert Browning, from 1833 to 1881, 
compfled by F. J. Fumivall tad ed., enlarged, "publisht** 
by the Brownmg Society, London, 1882, i2«.], is a pam- 
phlet of nearly aoo pages which is indispensable to the 
Browtiing student Its 170 pages give a full account, item 
by item, of Browning's works, and of all important criii- 
dsm upon these up to its time of publication. This is a 
directory, eveiy page of which the student will find of the 
highest service. 

The best single-volume edition of Browning complete for 
the student is the Cambridge Edition, a book of 1,000 
pages [Houghton, Mifflin & Co.]. Besides the text in full, 
the volume contains many notes and mudi critical and other 
helpful matter. If one wishes a larger edition he will do 
well to look at the nine volumes published by the Mac- 
millans. This is a handsome one of its kind. 

Mrs. Orr's Handbook 0/ th* Works 0/ Browning, 6th 
edition, in 1892, contains a bibliography based on that of 
Dr. Fumivall. 

There is a Browning Cyclopedia by Dr. Berdoe, an 
octavo of nearly 600 pages, comprehepai^ and helpful t« 
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the student in many directions [Macminan. $i.y>li and 
the same author has written a book on Brtmmmg mnd ik4 
Christian Faith, which takes up with much critical force 
a single point. 

BrawniMg as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher is 
the subject of an instructive work by Henry Jones, which 
goes deeply into the subtler elements of Browning's writ- 
ings [M acmillan. Is.as]. 

Mr. Geo. Willis Cooke published in 1891 a Guide Book to 
Browning, which conUins a vast amount of useful matter, 
including bibliographical and biographical notes, a record 
of various readings, and much critical and explanatory 
help [Houghton. |a.oo]. 

For a somewhat critical biography in short compass see 
Sharps /.<> [Lovell. 40c.]. 

There b an Introduction to the Poetry </" Robert 
Browning by Wbl John Alexander, one of the best of 
books for the student, yet adding Hltle to what has been 
said otherwise [Ginn & Co.]. 

Dr. Corson's Introduction to Bromming is an able book, 
but it has idiosyncrasies for which the carefnl student must 
make allowance. 

See also the serial Pa^s of the London and Boston 
Browning Societies. 

If we were sUrtlng a cbus In Browning we shoukl tell 
them to get, if possible, a copy of the OutUnes/or Study of 
Robert Browning, a classification published in cheap form 
by Charies H. Kerr & Co. of Chicago in 1886. It is not 
perfect by any means, but it is the most practical for begin- 
ners. If that is out of print, we sbouki tell them to write to 
the Browning Society of Boston for an outline that would 
suit their espedal needs. If the class were composed of 
persons who need merely suggestions for beginning, they 
might find just the programs they need in the Outlines for 
Browning Study, Included In Mrs. Anna B. MacMahan's 
little book, The Study Class. That would be useful For 
help in explaining obscure allusions they might use Mr. 
Cook's Guide Book, supplemented possibly by Mrs. Orr's. 
They might let other books alone until th^ had learned to 
depend on themselves for the Interest and value of their 



Our correspondent asks especially for coUateral reading 
for Strafford 9xA SordeOo. If the dass can have access 
to a copy of the London edition of StrafordifAata^^), pub- 
lished by George Bell ft Co., London, 1884, consldtrable 
help may be found In the notes at the end of the volume. 
As help In the study of Sordello, Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. 
have published SordeUo's Story, by Miss Annie Wall. For 
study of The Ring and the Book, the new edition just pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell ft Co. of New York will be 
found most valuable, as it has numbered lines and footnotes 
explaining archaic, historical, and colloquial allusions. All 
classes In the neighborhood of Boston ought to realize the 
help that Is offered them by the Browning Reference Li- 
brary, now kept together In an alcove of the Publk Library. 
It Is quite possible, too, that copies of the recently-published 
catalogue of this library may be obtained by addressing the 
society, a pamphlet which gives much Information In regard 
to Browning literature. In that may be found references 
to essays on special poems or subjects. 



and experiences sundry adventures that are re- 
lated in a thrilling style. 

— The Progressive /Review has been discon- 
tinued, but its place is taken by a new periodical, 
77ie Anglican, 

— The volume on American Literature, in a 
series of short histories which Mr. Goss is edit- 
ing, will be written by Dr. Moses Coit Tyler of 
Cornell. 

— Dr. Jessopp has written a new Life of 
Donne, the English poet, which will have two 
portraits of him, one at the age of eighteen, the 
other showing him in his shroud. 

— Rival editions of The Spectator, the old 
Spectator, Steele and Addison's, are under way 
in London, one by Nimmo and the other by 
Dent & Co. Each will be comprised in eight 
volumes, contain portraits, and have introduc- 
tions and notes. 

— Mr. Heinemann has in hand A History of 
Dancings from the earliest ages, when dances 
were a religpous ceremony, down to the skirt 
dance of today, when they are not 

— Nisbett ft Co. have in press The Faith of 
Centuries, a series of essays by well-known writ- 
ers, bishops, canons, and others, relating to the 
essential doctrines of the Christian faith. 

— Professor Browne of Cambridge is editing a 
series of Lives of Persian Poets, to be issued by 
Luzac & Co. 

— Mark Twain was sick in bed in Vienna at 
last accounts, with what he calls '* toothache in 
his toe," that is to say, gout. He b booked to 
stay a year in Vienna, engaged in writing on an 
Austrian subject. 

— Ibsen has left Norway for Italy, where he 
intends to spend the winter. 

— A German expert on Shakespearean sub- 
jects has lately published a series of articles in 
a Berlin periodical, arguing that the first Shake- 
spearean quartos were printed from stenographic 
notes taken m the theater, and that the innu- 
merable errors in the quartos, contradictions be- 
tween them and the first authorized folio edition, 
can be easily explained by the defects in the 
shorthand system then in use, and by the lack 
of dexterity on the part of the reporters using it. 

— Mr. Paget Toynbee of England has sent to 
press the first part of his Dante Dictionary, com- 
prising proper names. In the second part he 
proposes to deal with the vocabulary of the 
Divina Commedia and Ccmuoniere, 



FOBEIQN VOTES. 

— There is a new novel in press by the late 
Mrs. Oliphant, under the title of The Lady's 
IVaik, 

— Mr. Jane is at work upon a comprehensive 
treatise entitled All the World's Fighting Ships, 
the text of which will be printed in English. 
French, German, and Italian. 

— The manuscripts of the Italian poet Leo- 
pardi, which were in the hands of two aged 
Neapolitan female servants, have been secured 
by the government and placed at the disposal of 
the National Library at Naples. 

— The British Museum, so rich in all respects, 
is particularly rich in Persian manuscripts, and 
a catalogue therefor has just been issued. 

— Mr. Crockett's forthcoming novel, Lochin- 
var, has for its hero a young soldier driven by 
circumstances to serve as a common soldier 
under the Prince of Orange. He rescues his 
sweetheart from captivity on a lonely island, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— The foresheets of Mr. Nicholson's Alma- 
nac and Alphabet of Sports to be published this 
autumn gpve promise of two unique illustrated 
works. 

— L. C. Page & Co. are to publish this fall 
The Golden Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics, edited by Frederick Laurence Knowles. 

— We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
Cumulative Index of Periodicals publbhed by 
the Cleveland Public Library, a notable example 
of the efficient work which our public libraries 
are more and more engaging to do. The last 
number of the Index before us contains 270 pages 
with over 24,000 references to some 70 peri- 
odicals. The entries include author, title, and 
subject, critical reviews and pictures. The sub- 
scription list already includes nearly 400 libra- 
ries, and ought to include every public library 
in the country. 



— Way & Williams of Chicago announc 
Like a Gallant Lady, a tale of life upon the 
Missouri, by Mrs. Kate Clay; The Tea Cup 
Club, by Eliza Armstrong ; Pippins and Cheese, 
a new book of stories by Mrs. Peattie ; and The 
Miracles of St, Katherine of Feirbais, a transla- 
tion by Andrew Lang from the old French. 

— We arc under obligations to the Hon. George 
Washington Moon for copies of a leaflet poem 
from his hands entitled Immortality, a Dream, 

— James Pott & Co., New York, will publish 
on subscription a Life of Bishop Cobbs of Ala- 
bama, by Prof. Grecnough White of the Univer- 
sity of the South. Mr. White is the author of 
An Outline of Philosophy of English Literature, 
the first part of which has received much favor- 
able consideration. 

— The Boston Public Library has issued a 
supplementary catalogue of English Prose Fic- 
tion, which contains the titles of all works of 
fiction added to the old Lower Hall collections 
since the catalogue of 1893. Future accessions 
to this department of the Library will be noted 
in the monthly bulletins, which are published 
on the first day of every month, and which are 
furnished free. Special exhibitions of pictures 
and books for teachers and school children have 
been resumed, and the loth of October, which 
was the 400th anniversary of the birth of Hol- 
bein, the famous German painter, was marked 
by the exhibition of reproductions of his paint- 
ings, especially portraits. 

— Slatin Pasha's narrative of his captivity in 
the Sotidan has been carefully revised by the 
author, and will be issued immediately in cheaper 
form by Edward Arnold under the old title. Fire 
and Sword in the Soudan, The Recollections of 
Aubrey de Vere are already published in book 
form, and in the reviewer's hands. Mr. Arnold 
will publish at once a book on Style, by Walter 
Raleigh of University College, Liverpool, and 
An African Millionaire, Grant Allen's new 
book, which has passed through several edi- 
tions in England. 

— Our readers will remember the volume of 
poems by the young negro, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, of which favorable notice has recently been 
given in these columns. The fourth thousand 
is nearly sold. Mr. Dunbar is at work upon a 
novel of life in a small Ohio town, which will 
shortly be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

— We learn from J. B. Lippincott that Dr. 
H. H. Fumess b steadily at work on his Vari- 
orum Edition of Shakespeare's Plays, and has 
completed for another volume A Winter^s Tale, 
which this house will publish within a few 
months. This is good news for all Shake- 
spearean students. 

— How to Play Golf is the title of a practical 
handbook by H. J. Whigham, a champion of 
the present year, which will shortly be published 
by H. S. Stone & Co. of Chicago. 

— The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo an- 
nounce Folly^s Bells, a German legend, by Anne 
Gardner Hale, a Massachusetts lady, which will 
be made up in form suitable for holiday gifts. 

— S. E. Cassino of Boston will begin, the last 
of this month, the publication of a new magazine 
for children, to be called Little Folks, It will be 
an illustrated monthly for the youngest readers. 
The originators and editors are Mr. Charles S. 
Pratt and Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, whose eiP^ 
perience of many years in providing children's 
literature gives assurance of a new success. 
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— Estes & Lauriat are pushing through the 
press a handsome edition of Consueh by Ma- 
dame George Sand, in two volumes, illustrated 
with etchings and photo-etchings; and The 
Three Margarets, and HUdegarde^s Harvest by 
Mrs. Richards. 

— J. O. Austin of Providence, R. T., announces 
a Roger Williams Calendar for iSgS, the price 
of which, Is-oo, and the index to which, filling 
three closely printed pages, indicate a work of 
more than ordinary importance. 



PUBLIOATIONS REOEIVED. 



fST" All Books received by tk* Litbrary World art 
enttred under ike above heading. F-nrther notice of any 
Publication it d*pondtnt u^on its importance. 



Biography. 

Lbttsxs to an Unknown. Translated by Henri Pene 
du Bois. Brentano's. 

Phiup II OP Spain. By Martin A. S. Home. The 
Macroillan Co. 75C. 

The Conpsssions of a Collbctor. By William Carew 
Hazlitt. London : Ward & Downey. $2.00 

The English Stagb. From the French of Augustin 
FUon by Frederic Whyte. Dodd. Mead & Co. $2.50 

English Lands and Lbttrrs. By Donald G. Mitch- 
ell. Charles ScribnePs Sons. |i-5o 

Thb Romancb of thb Irish Stagb. By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. Two volumes. Dodd, Mead & Co. $4-00 

Thb Brontes. Fact and Fiction. By Angus M. Mac- 
Kay. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Catherine Schuyler. Mary Gay Humphreys. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25 

Lives of Seventy or the Most Eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. By Giorgio Vasari. Ed- 
ited by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 
Four volumes. Charles Scribner's Sons. #8.00 

Essays. 

Varia. By Agnes Replier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

American Contributions to Civilization. By C. 
W. Eliot. The Century Co. 

Constitutional Studies. By James Schouler. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. I1.50 

Fiction. 

American Nobiuty. By Pierre de Coulevain. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

The Count of Nideck. From the French of Erck- 
mann-Chartrian. By Ralph Browning Fiske. Illustrated. 
L. C. Page & Co. I1.25 

ToiNETTE AND Other Stories. By Barbara Yechton. 
Illustrated. Thomas Whittaker. 75c. 

The Golden Dog. By William Kirby. L. C. Page & 
Co. I1.25 

A Soldier or Manhattan.. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
D. Appleton & Co. 50c. 

Salted with Fire. By George Macdonald. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 

The Secret Rose. By J. B. Yeats. Illustrated. Dodd 
Mead & Co. I2.00 

The Story op an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. I1.25 

The Fall op the Nibelungens. Done into English by 
Margaret Armour. Illustrated by W. B. Macdougall. The 
Macmillan Co. I2.00 

Diana Victrix. By Florence Converse. Houghton^ 
Mifflin & Co. I1.25 

The Bbnhurst Club. By Howe Benning. The Pil- 
grim Press. $i-a5 

The Young Capitalist. By L. S. Harris. The Pil- 
grim Press. 1 1*25 

Barbara. By Mrs. Alexander. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Urania. By Camile Flammarion. Translated by Au- 
gusta R. Stetson. Illustrated. F. Tennyson Neely. 50c. 

Ma ROOT. By Sidney Pickering. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Ii.oo 

The Man op the Family. By Christian Reid. G 
P. Putnam's Sons. |i.oo 

For the Love op Tonita. By C. F. Embree. H. S, 
Stone & Co. $1.25 

Phyllis in Bohemia. By L. H. Bickford and R. S. 
PowelL Illustrated by Orson Lowell. H. S. Stone & Co. 

Ii-as 

When the World was Younger. By Miss Braddon 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The Gods Arrive. By Annie E. Holdsworth. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. |i.2S 

Queen op the Jesters. By Max Pemberton. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. li.aS 

The New Man. By E. P. Oberholtzer. The Levytype 
Ca li.oo 



The Way op Fire. By Helen B. Maxwell. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.25 

Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. By Marian M. 
Pope. The Century Co. 

Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus- 
trated by W. Taber. The Century Co. 

Miss Nina Barrow. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
The Century Co. 

Tales prom McClure's. Two volumes. Romance. 
Humor. Doubleday & McClure Co. 30c. 

St. Ives. By R. L. Stevenson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. |i>5o 

Literature. 

The Boston Browning Society Papers. 1886-1897. 
The Macmillan Co. $3- 00 

Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 40c- 

The Ancient Mariner. Edited by A. J. George. D. 

C. Heath & Co. 35c. 
De Quincv's Flight op a Tartar Tribe. Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. A. Wauchope. Do., do. 30c. 

Enoch Ardrn and the Two Locksley Halls. Ed- 
ited by C. S. Brown. Do., do. 35c. 

The Faerie Qubene. B^ Edmund Spenser. Pictured 
and Decorated by Louis Fairfax-Muckley. Introduction 
by John W. Hales. Two volumes. London : J. M. Dent 
& Co. New York : The Macmillan Co. $1500 

Practical Hints for Young Writers, Readers, 
AND Book Buyers. By F. L. Knowles. L. C. Page & Co. 

Poetry. 

Colonial Verses. By Ruth Lawrence. Brentano. liL.25 

Whisperings of a Wind-Harp. By Annie Throop. 
New York. Paper, $1.00 

Selected Poems. By George Meredith . Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1*75 

Poems op Thomas Hood. Edited by Alfred Ainger. 
Two volumes. The Macmillan Co. $3-<x) 

The Green Guess Book. By Susan H. Ward and 
Mary L. McL. Watson. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 

Brother and U)vbr. By E. E. Rexford. J. B. Alden. 

Religious. 

The Talmud. Bv Ars^ne Darmsteter. Translated by 
Henrietta Szold. The Jewish Pub. Soc. 

How TO Become Like Christ, and Other Papers. 
By Marcus Dods. Thomas Whittaker. 50c. 

Illustrated Explanation op the Commandments. 
Adapted from Rev. H. Rolfus by Very Rev. Ferreol Gir- 
ardey. Benziger Brothers. 75c. 

The Golden Passional and Other Sermons. By 

D. J. Burrell, D.D. W. B. Ketcham. $1.50 
Praise Songs. Compiled by Arthur H. Dadmun. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Illustrative Notes. International Sunday School 
Lessons, 1898. By J. L. Huribut and R. R. Doherty. 
Eaton & Mains. $1.25 

The Providential Order op the World. By A. 
B. Bruce. Charles Scribner's Sons. fa.oo 

The Conception of God. By Josiah Royce and others. 
The Macmillan Co. 1 1 . 75 

Science. 

Outunes op Elementary Economics. By Herbert 
J. Davenport The Macmillan Co. Soc. 

Magic. Compiled and Edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 
Illustrated. Munn & Co. $2.50 

The American Railway. By Twelve Writers. With 
an Introduction by T. M. Cooley. Illustrated. Charies 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00 

Tezt-Books. 

Physics. By C. G. Knott. J. B. Lippincott Co. I2.50 

The Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method op French 
PRONUNaATioNj ACCENT, AND DicTiON. By M. and I 
Yersin. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Physics. The Student's Manual for the Studv Room 
and Laboratory. By Leroy C. Cooley. American Book Co. 

Der Bibliothekar. By Gustav von Moser. Edited 
by B. W. Wells. D. C. Heath & Co. 30c. 

TraveL 

The Isle That is Called Patmos. By William E. 
Geil. A. J. Rowland. $1.50 

Gleanings in Buddha-Fields. By Lafcadio Heam, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Across the Country op the Little King. By 
William Bement Lent. Bonnell, Silver & Co. I1.25 

Miscellaneous. 

Portland Art Association. Catalogue of the Cor- 
bett Collection of Casts from Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
Portland, Oregon. 

Three Operettas. By Henry C. Bunner. Music by 
Oscar Weil. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 

Model Dialogues. Compiled by W. M. Qarke. Penn 
Publishing Co. Paper, 30c 

Schoolday Dialogues. By Rev. Alexander Clark. 
Penn Publishing Co. 30c. 

Excelsior Dialogues. Compiled and Edited by 
Phineas Garrett. Penn Publishing Co. Ps^per, 30c. 

One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 36. Edited 
by Phineas Garrett. Penn Publishing Co. 30c 

The Speaker's Garland. Vol. IX. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company's New Publications. 

Men, Women, and Manners in G)IoniaI Times* 

By Sydney Okorre Fisher. Illustrated with four photograTures and numerous head and tail sketches in each volume. Two volumes. 
Satine, in a box, I3.00; half calf or half morocco, I6.00. 

ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY. 

Travels in a Tree Top. The Freedom of the Fields. 

With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two volumes in a box. Buckram, extra, I3.00; 
half calf or hsdf morocco, I6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 

With Feet to the Earth. 

By Charles M. Skinner, author of ** Myths and Legends of Our Own Land," etc. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle edges, I1.25. 

Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. 

By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproductions of photographs and sketches, including many fuU-paee pictures, 
about twelve photogravures, and two maps. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, gilt top, 17.5a Published in connec- 
tion with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 

The Works of Francois Rabelais. 

Translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Motteuz, with the notes of Duchat, Ozell, and others. Introduction and revbion by 
Alfred Wallis. A Niw Edition, Five volumes. i6mo. Cloth, I5.00; half calf or half morocco, $12.50. Published in connection 
with Gibbings & Co., London. 



The G)nfessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

, corrected, and extended by the addition of passages omitted fr 
Illustrations after Xreloir. Cloth, I4.00; half morocco, |io.oo. Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., London. 

Stories of Famous Songs. 



A New Edition^ thoroughly revised, corrected, and extended by the addition of passages omitted from former editions. Four volumes. 
rLelo' — • - • •- ' •- • • • - ^ - . 



By S. J. Adair Fitsgerald. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, I2.00; half levant, I4.50. 

Life of Wagner. 

By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal octavo. Hand- 
somely bound, I7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 

Curiosities of Popular Customs. 

And of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Rites. By William S. Walsh. Uniform with •* Handy Book of 
Literary Curiosities." Half morocco, I3.50. Vol. 16 in Reader's Reference Library. 

Chambers^s Concise Biographical Dictionary. 

Uniform with Chambers's Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 15 in Reader's Reference Library. 

A Humorous History of Greece. 

Being a Comic History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander. By Charles M. Snyder, Q.A. With illustrations 
by P. McKeman, John Sloan, and W. M. Ooodet. Crown 8vo. Cloth, |3.oo. 

Chalmettc 

By Clinton Ross, author of "The Scarlet Coat," "Zuleka," etc. 
i2mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, with frontispiece, ^1.50. 

Kingf Washington. 

. A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide Skeel and William 
H. Brearley. lamo. Cloth, I1.25. 

Dead Selves* 

By Jnlia Magmder, author of '* The Princess Sonia," etc. i2mo. 
Cloth, ornamental, I1.25. 

The Hermit of Nottinsfhanu 

A Novel. By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of **A Colonial 
Wooing," etc i2mo. Buckram, ornamental, I1.25. 

Barbara^ Lady's Maid and Peeress. 

By Mrs. Alexander. i2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 



The GeneraPs Double. 

By Captain Charles King, U.S.A., author of "Captain Blake," 
etc With illustrations by J. Steeple Davit. i2mo. Cloth, 
I1.25. 

The Pride of the Mercers. 

By T. C. DeLeon, author of "Creole and Puritan," etc i2mo. 
Cloth, deckle edges, ^1.25. 

A Queen of Hearts. 

By Elizabeth Phipjps Train, author of '* A Social Highwayman," 
etc. i2mo. Oloth, deckle edges, 1 1. 2 5. 

A Damsel Errant. 

By Am61ie Rives, author of *'The Quick or the Dead?" etc To 
be issued in The Lotus Library. i6mo. Polished buckram, 
75 cents. 



Sold by Booksellers everywhere^ or mailed^ upon receipt of price, by the Publishers , 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 7J5 and 7J7 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE OOTOT OF THE TUILERIEB.* 

1ADY JACKSON'S pleasant, gossipy vol- 
-^ umes of court life in France in royal 
and imperial days are always entertaining 
in spite of various shortcomings from the 
historian's point of view. 

The two last volumes of this series begin 
with the abdication of Napoleon and end 
with the flight of Louis Philippe. 

Lady Jackson's style is vivid; but we 
could wish she were sometimes a trifle 
clearer in her use of pronouns, as occa- 
sionally it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the exact meaning of her sentences. 

The period after the restoration of the 
Bourbons is always a confusing one; the 
pettiness of the natures of the exiled royal 
family seemed to affect even the events in 
their reigns, or perhaps it is the contrast 
to the gigantic scale on which men and 
actions displayed themselves under Napo- 
leon's rule which makes all succeeding 
events appear dwarfed to our eyes. 

Lady Jackson gives a pleasant picture of 
the young Duchess de Berry in her early 
and attractive days, and glosses over her 
fantastic and romantic escape from Paris, 
as well as her *' opera bouffe " attempt at 
an uprising in La Vendue. 

The reproductions of portraits in these 
volumes are many and interesting, and the 
work is one which all readers of light mem- 
oirs will enjoy. 



existence which will not seem crude 
beside this French masterpiece. We wish 
that the translator, Arabella Ward, might 
give us Thais ^ Lys Rouge,, and Jerome 
Cogniard in an equally dainty form. 

The work of the author of The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard is scarcely known in this 
country, and too much cannot be said in 
praise of his delightful style as well as his 
skill in character drawing. For the sake of 
those who dislike stories of crime and crim- 
inals we will reveal the secret that Mons. 
Sylvestre was incapable of committing a 
crime, and that there is no crime committed 
in the story. It is as pure and fragrant a 
little novelette as ever was produced by a 
French academician. 
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THE OBIME OF STLYE8TBE BOHHASD.t 

THIS is a new and charming translation 
of one of the most exquisite stories 
ever written; a study of a dreamy, absent- 
minded, tender-hearted old bookworm. The 
style is so delicate and epigrammatic that 
we linger over each sentence, and close the 
book with extreme reluctance. 

Where shall we find such a character in 
modem literature as Therese? In a recent 
book of criticisms on French novelists we 
found the following sentence: 

But the full flower of critical Renanism may 
be seen in Anatole France, who has achieved 
distinction in fiction by his delicately critical 
analysis of passion, at first playfully tender in 
Its irony, but growing in hb later books keener, 
stronger, more bitter. 

As a critic, even more than as a novelist, is 
Anatole France famous in his own country. 
He is now a member of the French Acad- 
emy, and Lemaitre tells us that his style has 
traces of Racine, Flaubert, Voltaire, and 
Renan, but is so individualized as to be the 
'* extreme flowering of the Latin genius." 

There is scarcely an English story in 



•The Court of the TuUeries. By Lady Jaduon. Two 
▼ols. L. C Page & Co. I3.00. 

t The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. From the French of 
Anatole France. T. Y. Crowell & Co. I1.00. 



HUGH WTHHE.* 

THERE are real stuff and real interest in 
this story of Revolutionary and ante- 
Revolutionary times, by Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell. His hero is a Quaker lad of Philadel- 
phia, son to a rigid old merchant much 
esteemed in "meeting," and as intolerant 
of youth, pleasure, armed resistance to au- 
thority, and innovation of all sorts, as a 
stiff-necked old Friend can well be. In a 
moment of early aberration this uncompro- 
mising disciple of Penn had married a 
sweet, gay, loving, merry French woman ; 
the blend of the two natures in their only 
son is a curious one. 

Hugh Wynne's fate and character are 
still further influenced by intercourse with 
his father's sister. Mistress Gainor Wynne 
who is as shrewd and firm-willed as her 
brother, but his opposite in all matters of 
opinion; a daring thinker, a strong patriot 
and "resistant;" a social force and lover 
of worldly things — cards included ; full of 
fun, daring, inconsistencies, tempers, whims 
— in everyway a foil and irritation to her 
brother's cool austerities. Petted and in- 
structed by this indulgent aunt, fretted by 
his grim father, soothed and softened by 
his lovely young mother, the boy grows 
up by virtue of these very contradictions 
into an ardent, strong manhood, controlled 
though fiery, strong of body as of will, 
tenacious as his father, and tenderly faith- 
ful as the beloved son of a good mother 
may well be. He endures his father's nar- 
row rule so long as duty makes it needful 
that he should do so, but no longer. The 
very day that he feels he can be spared 
from the business which without him would 
have been too burdensome for the broken 
merchant, he follows where his heart has 
long before gone, to the camp of Washing- 
ton, where he takes service with the patri- 
otic forces. A first-rate swordsman, a good 
shot, with a strong arm and a fair knowl- 
edge of military drill, he soon gets a com- 
mission, and from that time on shares the 
hardships and the successes of the cam- 



•Hugh Wynne. By Dr. S. Weir Mitdi^ Two vols. 
The Century Company. |a.so. 
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paign. Now a prisoner in Philadelphia, 
DOW a spy seeking out weak spots in the 
enemy's defenses, again on the stafiE of 
Lafayette (where his knowledge of French 
stands him in good steady his adventures 
take us into every scene of the long, waver- 
ing struggle. The very lack of brilliancy 
of touch, which is one of Dr. Mitchell's 
characteristics, lends to the vraisemblance 
of the narrative. It reads like a real rec- 
ord, and each character intimately con- 
nected with it becomes to us a real person : 
Aunt Gainor, with her generous hand and 
sharp tongue, her ebullient temper and 
quick humor; Jack Warder, the bright, 
loyal friend ; Darthea Peniston, the love of 
Hugh's life, with her pretty willfulness and 
coquetries, her quick impulses of kindness 
and cruelty, and tender woman's heart at 
bottom of all ; the rigid, domineering father, 
the dashing comrades of camp and charge — 
each and all become to the reader living 
persons instinct with vitality. 

Dr. Mitchell's opportunities for recon 
structing the old days of Philadelphia be- 
fore the Revolution are exceptional. He 
has evidently made a careful study of his 
subject, and the result is a portrait, painted, 
as it were, from the original, full of reality. 
No novel of that period has appeared which 
can compare with Hugh Wynne in this re- 
spect. Set beside it, Cooper's patriotic fic- 
tions seem inanimate and theatrical — "stiff 
shadows gliding o'er a mimic scene." The 
Washington of Hugh IVynne, too, is a very 
real Washington, not in the least like the 
wooden •* Harper " who attitudinizes on the 
Fishkill Mountains in The Spy. The pub- 
lic owes Dr. Mitchell a genuine debt of 
gratitude for this capital story. 



SHAEESPEABFS LONDON* 

MANY books have been written on Old 
London, but we believe that this is 
the first to deal with the great city in its 
immediate relations with the life and work 
of Shakespeare ; and it is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the new series en- 
titled "The Temple Shakespeare Manuals." 
After a general view of the city, then quite 
limited to the space within the ancient 
walls, though the population had begun to 
overflow into the country roads leading 
from the gates, succeeding chapters dis- 
cuss the English Historical Plays, Nature 
and London, the Comedies, and Shake- 
speare's London Haunts. In the chapters 
devoted to the plays, the localities in which 
scenes are laid or to which allusions occur 
are identified and described : the Savoy (the 
Duke of Lancaster's Palace^ Ely House, 
Crosby Hall, the Temple, Westminster Hall, 
the Boar's Head Tavern, Baynard's Castle, 
Bridewell, the Marshalsea Prison, the vari- 
ous playhouses, etc. 



• Shakespeare's London. 
The MacmUlan Co. 



By T. Fairman Ordish, F.S. A. 



The chapter on Nature and London is 
of special interest. In the introductory 
sketch of the city the author had referred 
to the fact that, not only was the open 
country outside the walls but slightly popu- 
lated, but much of the space within was 
occupied by gardens: 

It follows that life in Shakespeare's London 
was not the distinctive town life which we asso- 
ciate with the London of today. A young man 
from a provincial town, used to rural sights and 
sounds, endowed with the love of nature, would 
not pine for the green fields at home ; he would 
take a walk into the country. He would find a 
Forest of Arden on the heights of Hampstead 
and Highgate; he could take part in a sheep- 
shearing celebration at even a less distance. 

In the city he might see a flock of wild 
ducks flying over his head from the marshes 
on the north to the Thames or the marshes 
on the south. The city gardens were well 
stocked with fruit trees and adorned with 
flower beds. The song of the thrush or 
the linnet might be heard by the citizen in 
his house or shop. " Nature was ever call- 
ing to Shakespeare while he lived and 
worked in London." 

Gerard, in his Herball, published in 1597, 
tells us where he found specimens of the 
many genera of plants he describes, and in 
numerous instances the locality is London 
or the country around London. 

The London of Shakespeare was that of 
most of his fellow playwrights as well, and 
frequent quotations from these as from his 
own works are introduced to illustrate the 
subject 

The pictorial illustrations include a re- 
production of Vischer's View of London — 
a long, folding frontispiece — with full-page 
engravings of Crosby Hall, Staple Inn, Lin- 
coln's Inn Gateway, the interior of the 
Swan Theater, Gray's Inn Hall (where the 
Comedy of Errors was performed in 1594X 
Old Shoreditch Church (demolished in 1736, 
where Richard Burbage was buried^ and 
Great St. Helen's Church, where Shake- 
speare doubtless worshiped, if he was for 
a time a resident in that parish, as Mr. 
Ordish assumes from the fact that he was 
taxed for property there. 

A good index, of seven double-columned 
pages, adds to the usefulness of the book 
for the teacher and student no less than 
for the general reader. 



WAT SOHQS AND WANDEBINQS * 

THERE is a little touch of Walt Whit- 
man's uncouthness about Clairbome 
Addison Young's poems which is not at- 
tractive. In two poems we have a metaphor 
of which we could scarcely have thought 
anyone except the " good gray poet " capa- 
ble. In a " Way Song " we read : 

So feathered he himself around himself 
And went his way. 



And again in another poem the same 
image appears: 

I have packed my traps, 

I have wrapped myself round me. 

Although the poetical value of Mr. Young's 
poetry is not of the second, nor even of the 
fourth-rate order, in some of his " Songs of 
the Soul" he strikes out an original idea. 
We like in this division of his book " Alone " 
very much : 

I saw ao eai^ deare Um air; 

He flew alone. 
I tracked a lion to his lair ; 

He crondied alone. 

A rirer started to the sea ; 

It wound ah>ne. 
A mountain rose up haughtily ; 

It towered alone. 

I looked into eternity — 

Lo! God was lone, 
And then I sang on cheerily, 

But not alone. 

Among the " Heart Songs *' we must give 
the reader a foretaste of "The Peanut." It 
is evidently a college production ; but even 
that scarcely excuses the author for repub- 
lishing it for a carping world to smile over. 
It begins : 

nut of snare and yielding shell I 
Nut of nuu, I like thee well. 

1 break thy shell down to a cup, 
And bottom upwards drink thee op. 

We hope the reader will appreciate the 
glowing poetic fancy which can imagine 
drinking a peanut, and "bottom upwards" 
at that ! But to continue : 

And as I drink thou tura'st to wine, 
To liquid davs of auld lang syne. 
And now before mv swimming eyes 
I see a peanut stack arise. 

We think we will leave the reader to seek 
for himself the rest of this song, only recom- 
mending him to especially dwell on the lines : 

And " Dong.*' the soft and oily lorer, 
Sunday, wmk day, lore all over. 



• Way Songs and Wanderings. 
Young. Estes & Lauriat. 



By Qairbome Addison 



BBITI8H OEVTBAL AFBIOA.* 

ON the whole, this is the most instruct- 
ive exposition of that part of Africa 
to which it relates which we have seen in 
print. It is not history, it certainly is not 
autobiography, it is not travel, it is not 
exactly description, it is not wholly tabu- 
lated science, it is not professional report, 
and yet it contains a little of all these ele- 
ments, and has a scientific character which 
gives it high value in the literature of the 
Dark Continent. The author is master of 
his subject. Not to speak of the sundry 
honorary titles appended to his name, he 
ranks as Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul General in British Central Africa, 
and his long residence there — for seven 
years, in fact — in an official position, has 
given him exceptional opportunities not 
merely for the survey of striking scenery 
and for familiarity with intricate questions 
of administration, but for a thorough study 
of the entire field from the diplomatist's, 
from the traveler's, and from the scientist's 
point of view. 



•British Central Africa. By Sir Harry H. h 
Illustrated. Edward Arnold. 1 10.00. ^^ 
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The book is a beautifully made quarto 
of more than 500 pages. It is copiously 
illustrated with portraits, views of scenery, 
representations of native figures and life, 
pictures of the fauna and flora of the coun- 
try, many of them from photographs, and 
all well done ; and last, but not least, there 
are six maps printed in colors and folded 
in, all from Bartholomew's establishment at 
Edinburgh, and examples of the highest 
grade of modern cartographical art These 
maps alone are a singular delight to an eye 
interested in geography, and the precision 
and beauty with which they depict the low- 
lands and the uplands, the mountains and 
the valleys, the lakes and the rivers, the 
villages and the settlements, of British Cen- 
tral Africa are a triumph of delineation and 
engraving. 

Sir Harry begins with a vivid account of 
what the country looks like to a new comer, 
and then sketches its characteristic features 
with a graphic hand. Its physical geogra- 
phy is next described with the same some- 
what scientific touch, and a third chapter 
of history follows the path of exploration 
and settlement down to the founding of the 
British Protectorate and the present condi- 
tions. The enormities and iniquities of the 
slave trade are the topics of another chap- 
ter. Then we have a picture of the life of 
the typical European settler, cleverly sup- 
plied by means of a batch of imaginary let- 
ters, in which Sir Harry puts himself in the 
settler's place and writes to his friends at 
home in the familiar terms which might be 
looked for under such conditions. Then 
follows a thoughtful, generous, but frank, 
chapter upon the missionaries, whom the 
author credits fully for their devotion and 
their zeal, but whom he criticises for their 
occasional conventionalities and cant, and 
for whose work he offers some sensible 
suggestions. This completes two-fifths of 
the book. The remaining three-fifths are 
divided about equally between scientific 
monographs on the botany, the zodlogy, 
the natives, and the languages of the terri- 
tory under consideration, and these por- 
tions are enriched with much tabular mat- 
ter in the form of appendices of great value 
and indisputable authority. Some of the 
information given about the natives is of 
such a naked character that it is very suit< 
ably clothed in Latin for the sake of de 
cency. There is a catalogue of the useful 
trees, and another of the known plants; 
there is a list of the known mammals; 
there is a chapter of regulations for pur- 
suing big game. There are classified lists 
in full scientific form of all known birds, 
reptiles, fishes, shells, insects, and other 
families of the animal kingdom. There is 
a careful study of the diseases prevalent, 
and more than forty pages are occupied 
with a vocabulary of English words and 
sentences translated into six different lan- 
guages and dialects, a beginning of an Afri- 



can phrase-book of great practical utility. 
A full index completes, as a table of con- 
tents and a list of illustrations begin, the 
volume, and no person interested in the 
development of Africa can open it at any 
point without finding his attention riveted 
at once. 

The novelty of Sir Harry's method, the 
freshness of his style, the abundance of his 
material, the accuracy and minuteness of 
his observations, the intelligent authority 
and evident candor with which he speaks, 
combine to invest his pages with singular 
force, and to make his testimony exception- 
ally impressive. The price of the book is 
high, but its purchase will prove a satis- 
factory investment for all whose minds are 
turned toward Central Africa. 

We must not forget to mention the cu- 
riously realistic imitation of a leopard's skin 
which serves as a lining to the covers. 



THE AGE OF MILTON * 

THIS compact little book is one of a 
series of critical interpretations of 
English literature from the age of Chaucer 
to the age of Tennyson. The whole series 
is under the editorial supervision of Profes- 
sor Hales. The present volume contains, in 
addition to a study of Milton covering sev- 
enty-two pages, brief accounts of the later 
dramatic poets, the lyrical poets, the humor- 
ists, theologians, historians, and philosophers 
of the age. The chapters on Sir Thomas 
Browne, Thomas Fuller, and the earlier life 
of Milton are the choicest portions of the 
work. Here and elsewhere Mr. Masterman 
has been happy in his selection of ex- 
tracts. " Measure not thyself by thy morn- 
ing shadow, but by the extent of thy grave," 
"The vices we scoff at in others laugh at 
us in ourselves," are maxims from Browne. 
Quaint old Thomas Fuller describes Mr. 
William Perkins as " that worthy and pain- 
ful servant of Jesus Christ ; " and, being the 
soul of honesty, announces his determina- 
tion to make known the source of all his 
borrowings in the expressive words, "Let 
my candle go out in a stink when I refuse 
to confess from whom I have lighted it." 
Owing, perhaps, to the necessity for conden- 
sation, the chapters on the dramatic and 
lyrical poets could hardly avoid savoring 
of the catalogue, and an appreciation of 
Hobbes, limited to six pages, must be in- 
adequate ; but, on the whole, the surprise is 
that the work contains so much. 

Outside the region of pure literature the 
author has made one or two casual remarks, 
the absence of which would be desirable. 
In speaking of Thomas May, the historian 
of the Long Parliament, and his estimate of 
Laud, he writes : 

In this account of Laud we seem to see an 
attempt at historical impartiality distorted by 



•The Age of Milton. By J. H. B. Mutennan, M. A. 
London : George Bell & Sons. New York: The Macroil- 
lan Co. fi.oo. 



the desire to justify the ways of Parliament 
(page 205). 

Why "distorted?" May, though a Puri- 
tan, was seeking to get beyond, if not below, 
the bitter enmities of the time. When Clar- 
endon wrote of Cromwell : 

Without doubt, no man with more wickedness 
ever attempted anything ... yet wickedness as 
great as his could never have accomplished those 
designs without the assistance of a great spirit 
and admirable circumspection and sagacity, and 
a most magnanimous resolution (page 200) — 

he, a Royalist, was aiming to do justice to 
the Protector's character, and Mr. Master- 
man rightly calls his estimate "magnani- 
mous." He should at least apply to May's 
account of Laud the term "conscientious." 
Again the author remarks of Cromwell that 
in the year 1647 "the best and worst of his 
life was still before him " (page 205X ^ refer- 
ence which, isolated as it is, irritates the 
reader without furnishing any means for 
allaying the irritation. Once more he men- 
tions with a touch of hardness Laud's " sin- 
gular credulity with respect to dreams " 
(page 208). When Cudworth, the philoso- 
pher, though less credulous than Henry 
More, " firmly believed in apparitions " (page 
227), the author might have asked whether 
Laud's belief in dreams did not indicate a 
sense of the reality of the supernatural, and 
was not, therefore, a sign of greatness, lack- 
ing, it may be, in his clever satirist. Shake- 
speare's belief in witches assisted in making 
possible the tragedy of " Macbeth." 

Even inside pure literature there seems to 
be a slight artistic blemish. Milton is the 
measure of what the age was capable of 
producing, and the spirit of Milton should 
brood over the entire work. In the realm 
of epic poetry he stood alone; his early 
lyrics, as Mr. Masterman admits (page 14), 
though afterwards he seems to have forgot- 
ten it (page 105), were without a serious 
competitor; even his prose can stand com- 
parison with the best prose of the age. Vet 
the author with strange infelicity brings for- 
ward the name of Milton more than once 
merely to pronounce censure. He writes 
(page 184): 

To the level of Milton's scurrilous invective 
Jeremy Taylor never sinks, for he had, as Mil- 
ton had not, the saving grace of charity. 

And again : 

The stern austerity and combative spirit of 
Milton were foreign to Falkland's nature (pages 
188 and 189). 

These sentences so far as they concern 
Milton leave, indeed, much to be explained ; 
but, further, they have the effect, not in- 
tended by the author, of calling in question 
the verdict that Milton is the master spirit 
of the time, a consequence which Mr. Gosse 
in his Seventeenth Century Studies^ not- 
withstanding his lively interest in the Caro- 
line lyrists and dramatists, was able instinc- 
tively to avoid. 

The author is to be congratulated upon 
his accuracy in details. Our living English 
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philosopher is Herbert Spencer, not Spen- 
ser (page 214), and the title of Hobbes*s 
great work, ^ The Leviathan," is applied, as 
the curious picture accompanying the orig- 
inal edition will show, not to the " common 
head " or ** sovereign power " alone, but to 
the whole commonwealth. A well-arranged 
chronological summary and a good index 
complete this serviceable handbook. 



THE AMERIOAH EAILWAT • 

IN this handsome octavo of upwards of 
450 pages, printed in large type and 
profusely illustrated, are collected about a 
dozen detached papers by experts, bound 
together by their common relation to the 
great theme of modern railways. The his- 
tory of railroad building, the extent of rail- 
way enterprises in this country, the whole 
science, theoretical and applied, of railway 
construction and equipment, and the vast 
intricacies of railway administration as a 
business, are here unfolded to the layman's 
eye. The book plants the reader at the 
center of the railway world. He looks back 
to the time when the iron track and its steed 
were not known ; he watches the first timid 
experiments in railway building and opera- 
tion, he looks upon the enormous develop- 
ment of railway industry during the last 
half-century, and he is instructed in all the 
marvelous ingenuities, complicated devices, 
and perfected systems by which the great 
railroads of the country are maintained and 
managed. One who reads this book may 
feel as if he had taken a course of special 
instruction in railway engineering and man- 
agement, and that he has been put in pos- 
session of all the facts from the grading of 
a roadbed to the handling of the levers in 
the signal cabin. 

The first paper describes in general terms 
the Building of a Railroad — locating, sur- 
veying, grading, bridge building, and track 
laying — and is by Thomas C. Clarke, a civil 
engineer. It is a wonderful sight, the laying 
of a railway track at the rate of almost a mile 
a minute. In the second chapter Mr. John 
Bogart, State Engineer of New York, de- 
scribes the Great Feats of Railway Engin- 
eering, the scaling of mountain heights by 
zig-zags, the cutting of tunnels, the laying 
of foundations under water, and the build- 
ing of great suspension bridges. The Bos- 
ton subway might come in here, though it is 
not mentioned. The third chapter, by Mr. 
M. N. Forney, has for its subject the Evo- 
lution of the American Locomotive and Car. 
In locomotives we have been behind Euro- 
pean systems; our cars, however, most of 
us would say, are superior to theirs in plan 
and all of them in construction. Railway 
Management is next described and dis- 
cussed by General Alexander, president of 
a great Georgia corporation, and here we 



are taught railway science from a presi- 
dent's point of view. Safety in Railroad 
Travel is the subject of a comforting and 
tranquillizing chapter by Mr. H. G. Prout, 
who tells us all about signals and brakes, 
switches and gongs, gates and electric an- 
nunciators. Vice-President Porter of the 
Pullman Company depicts the luxuries and 
conveniences of passenger travel, explains 
the mysteries of baggage checks and coupon 
tickets, and relates the history of the palace 
car. So we pass on in succeeding chapters, 
over the freight car service, the mail ser- 
vice and the every-day life of railroad men, 
each of these topics having a chapter by 
itself; and there are also chapters on rail- 
way strikes and their prevention; on the 
railway in its business relations, and on the 
"feeding" of a railway, which is an explora- 
tion of the whole supply department. There 
is a concluding chapter on statistics, very 
instructive, and illustrated with capital 
maps and charts in colors. This last por- 
tion of the book is for close and careful 
study. 

The mastery of this volume would make 
an expert, so far as reading can accomplish 
such a result, and every one who is engaged 
in any department of railroad business 
should own it. The nearly thirty full-page 
plates and the nearly 250 illustrations in the 
text are of interest, and many of them are 
instructive and valuable. 
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A Oerman Literary Calendar. 

Deuitcktr LUttraiur KaUndtr, Heransgesebea Ton 
Joseph Kttnchner. Leipsig. GOschensche VerisRshand- 
Inng. 

Professor Kiirscbner's LUteratur KaUndery 
which in the literary gufld of the Old World is 
a familiar household word, deserves to be better 
known in the New than it actually is. The an- 
nual is not a calendar in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but an alphabetically arranged list of 
all the German authors living in or outside 
Germany. After each name the specialty of 
the respective writer is stated, together with his 
academic or social rank, his actual residence, 
and the place and date of his birth. Then follow 
the titles of his works, with the date of their 
publication and the number of editions they 
have gone through. The activity of every writer 
may thus be seen at a glance. The number of 
German writers is formidable. Their names fill 
upwards of 1,500 pages octavo, of two columns 
each, in small type. The list of authors forms 
the bulk of the volume, but it is preceded by an 
introductory part containing a vast amount of 
general and most useful literary information 
condensed in 53 pages. The concluding part of 
the book consists of lists of all the German pub- 
lishers, periodicals, newspapers, theaters, etc, 
so that the calendar may be said to form a com- 
pact, short encyclopaedia of the current literary 
activity of Germany in all its branches. The 
Litteratur Kalender^ which is publbhed annu- 
ally and is now in its nineteenth issue, generally 
contains some portraits of literary celebrities. 
This year's volume contains those of the popu- 



lar novelists. Dr. Max Ring (who has just cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday) and Detlev von 
Lilieneron. 

The Genesis o^ Shakespeare's Art. 

Tk« Gtmsis 0/ SAakts^emrt's Art. By Edwin James 
Dunning. Lee & Sbepard. $2.00. 

This is the title of an elaborate work on the 
Sonnets, the Venus and Adonis, and A Lover's 
Complaint of Shakespeare, which the author, 
Mr. Edwin James Dunning, believes to be a 
connected allegory, setting forth the poet's ideal 
of his art. 

I assume Pie tells us in hb introduction] that 
the Sonnets form a continuous narrative of 
Shakespeare's constantly shifting relations with 
the Youth who is his personifi^ poetic Ideal. 
Such a life is of necessity figurative, and it can 
only be described in the language of all^ory. 

The other poems mentioned, as he holds, 
are integral parts of the great works— the first, 
in the nature of a prologue to the Sonnets; the 
last, as their epilogue. The function of this 
epilogue, A Lover's Complaint, may be further 
defined as a summing up of the skillful accom- 
plishments of the Youth as they appear in the 
progressive development of the Sonnets. The 
Lucrece also belongs to this group, though it is, 
as the author says in the dedication, *' a super- 
fluous moiety," not an essential part It is val- 
uable for itself, and also as an illustration of the 
principles of the Sonnets, 

This theory is developed and illustrated by a 
minute commentary on the Sonnets, each one 
being taken up in turn, printed in full, the ob- 
scurities of its diction luddated, and its rela- 
tion to the allegory explained. The successive 
stanzas of A Lover's Complaint are quoted and 
discussed in the same manner. The Venus and 
Adonis is more concisely treated (thirteen pages 
being devoted to it; while forty-four are given 
to A Lover's Complaint), and only a few scat- 
tered passages are discussed, in order to show 
the part that the poem plays in the allegory. 

This is not the first time that the Sonnets have 
been interpreted as an allegory, though, so far 
as we are aware, the other poems have never 
before been supposed to be included in the alle- 
gory. Dowden, in the introduction to his schol- 
arly edition of the Sonnets, remarks: 

Some students of the Sonnets, who refuse to 
trace their origin to real incidents of Shake- 
speare's life, allow that they form a connected 
poem, or at most two connected poems, and 
these, they assure us, are of deeper significance 
than any mere poetical exercises can be. They 
form a stupendous allegory; they express a 
profound philosophy. The young friend whom 
Shakespeare addresses is in truth the poet's 
Ideal Self, or Ideal Manhood, or the Spirit of 
Beantv, or the Divine Logos ; his dark mistress 
... is indeed Dramatic Art, or the Catholic 
Church, or the Bride of the Canticles, black but 
comely. 

The " dark lady," according to Mr. Dunning, 
personifies ''the non-ideal aspect of Shake- 
speare's verse," or, we might say, realism as 
opposed to idealism. She is the being 

to whom it was proposed to marry the Youth in 
the ii6th Sonnet; and we shall see, as the per- 
sonal relations of these parties are further devel- 
oped, that the story leads on to the consummation 
ot such a marriage. . . . She stands between the 
poet and the Youth. She reflects and transmits 
the Youth's beauty to the poet, and also stands 
for the method of the poet's approach to the 
Youth, or to his Poetic Ideal. 

While we are disposed, with Dowden, to re- 
gard all such allegorical explanations of the Son- 
nets as "the pranks of Puck among the cridcs,** 
we none the less recognize and appreciate the 
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service that these theorists — and Mr. Dunning 
more than the majority of them — have indi- 
rectly done to the interpretation of the poems. 
Whether the '* Youth " is an actual young man, 
a friend of the poet, or an allegorical personage, 
as Mr. Dunning assumes, the comments on what 
Shakespeare says of him are, in the majority of 
cases, equally pertinent and illuminating. Some- 
times, as in the elucidation of sonnets like 20 
and 151, they are malapropos, if not ridiculous; 
sometimes, as in 129 and 146, they are weak 
and inadequate ; but elsewhere they fit the literal 
no less than the figurative theory and exegesis. 

The book, therefore, has an interest and a 
value for all lovers and students of the poet, 
and particularly for those who have a special 
interest in the vast and varied literature of the 
ScHfuis. 

The history of the book, as set forth in the 
sympathetic preface by Mr. A. W. Stevens, who 
has assisted the author in bringing it before the 
public, has also a peculiar and pathetic interest 
Mr. Dunning became blind at the age of fifty- 
seven. After that misfortune he began to com- 
mit to memory the masterpieces of his favorite 
author, and had thus memorized large portions 
of many of Shakespeare's plays before his at- 
tention was called to the Scntuts, In these he 
soon became keenly interested, and gradually 
mastered them all, as well as the whole of A 
Lcver^s Complaint and the greater part of the 
Venus and Adonis, MeanwhUe he became more 
and more convinced that he had discovered the 
hidden meaning of these poems ; and the pres- 
ent volume b the result. And we can cordially 
indorse what Mr. Stevens says in closing his 
preface : 

Aside from the question whether our author's 
theory concerning the Sonmts be true or false, 
I cannot help believing that every candid reader 
of this volume will find the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the poet's lines often strikingly and fe- 
licitousl V exhibited by the commentary ; and that 
he will finally rise from its perusal with his ad- 
miration of Shakespeare no whit diminished, but 
on the contrary markedly enhanced. I therefore 
entertain the hope that this study of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets will come to be regarded as at 
least a valuable contribution to the literature 
now extant upon that subject 

The book has been brought out in excellent 
style. 

Hallucinations and Illusions. 

** Hallucination is cramp of the sensory nerves," 
we are told in a quotation by the author of this 
volume, Edmund Parish. So much time on the 
part of so many clever minds has been expended 
of late in the investigation and tabulation of 
cases of second sight, premonition, ghostly ap- 
paritions, etc, and so little real result has come 
from this expenditure of energy, that it is a re- 
lief to have a competent theorist relegate a great 
part of these so-called "manifestations" to a 
physical cause. We would much rather believe 
that overstrained nerves and indigestion are re- 
sponsible for many inexplicable things than to 
be forced to admit that the world is the play- 
ground and prancing place of unreasonable 
spooks, who make no use of their opportunir 
ties except to perplex and terrify those whom 
they encounter. It is a mysterious fact that no 
case is recorded where an authenticated spirit 
or revenant has solved any difficulty or helped 
any mortal out of a mortal puzzle by the exer- 
cise of the supernatural powers or information 
which the enlargement into spiritual freedom is 



supposed to bestow. Ghostly raps have indi- 
cated the hiding place of a lost paper or a hid- 
den treasure ; but who can say that the knowl- 
edge was not lodged all the while in some dim 
cell of a still-living brain, to flash out suddenly 
under the stimulus of need or sudden excite- 
ment ? We are grateful to a ghost who restores 
a mislaid deed, but how much more grateful 
should we be to a ghost who would give us a 
clue to perplexity, or a hint at the meaning of 
the earthy mysteries which burden most lives! 
And given the ghost, with the powers which we 
suppose him to possess, what could be easier? 
Rather than suppose him so competent yet so 
disappointing we infinitely prefer to relegate him 
from his high position and call him nerves, in- 
somnia, deranged circulation — anjrthing rather 
than that awful thing, a spirit who once loved us 
and can help us if he will, and — won't! [Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25.] 

A Life of Qrant. 
Ulysses S, Grants in the " Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series," by Col. W. C. Church, is a little 
larger volume than others in the same series and 
is supplied with admirable maps and portraits. 
Quotations from other books are freely and aptly 
introduced which heighten the discriminating 
praise that Church gives to almost every detail of 
the President's life ; touching squarely, however, 
upon his early habits and acknowledging his in- 
ability as a business man. In tracing his career 
as general, though the tenacity of his purpose 
and his resourceful methods are constantly in 
evidence, one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the terrible loss of life throughout hb campaigns 
and with the misery of the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. As President, Church justifies almost 
every act of Grant's with the enthusiasm of a 
special pleader, claiming that his mind was al- 
ways dominated by what was right in itself. On 
the whole the book is a fuller, juster, broader 
life of Grant than has yet been written, and we 
trust may close the list of his biographies. [G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. $i.5a] 

Old Colony Days. 

Very different in treatment from the elaborate 
work by Dr. Byington on the Puritans are these 
light but careful and graceful essays of Mrs. May 
Alden Ward's on their virtues and notabilities. 
Though president of the New England Woman's 
Press Association and of the Alden Club of 
Franklin, Mrs. Ward yet gives much time to 
historical studies. She is peculiarly happy in 
the titles of her five essays. Under that of 
"The Father of American History," Governor 
Bradford, she depicts the Plymouth sufferings 
which he detailed in his manuscript volume, first 
deposited in the Old South Church, then lost, 
and at last found in the library of the Bbhop of 
London, and now returned to Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Ward compares the moral and patriotic 
diary of "An Old- Time Magistrate," Judge Se- 
wall, with that of the pleasure-loving Pepys and 
of Saint Simon, who cared most for court pre- 
cedence. Her selections from the diary, which 
she characterizes as "quaint, undignified, amus- 
ing, no unworthy page in it," are wisely culled. 
His wife gave a dinner to her seventeen profes- 
sional nurses on the birth of her fourteenth 
child. The details of his courtships after he 
became a widower are droll. Neither gifts of 
salted almonds nor the prayers of his son 



availed with several widows. It is pleasanter to 
think of him in his brave humility as he publicly 
acknowledged that he had acted wrongly con- 
cerning witchcraft "The Early Autocrat of 
New England " was the minister against whom it 
was a crime to speak. Rightfully was punish- 
ment given to the man who said he " had rather 
hear his dog bark than Mr. Bellamy preach." 
Witchcraft is discussed under the kindly title of 
" Some Delusions of Our Forefathers," and in 
"A Group of Puritan Poets" are included Win- 
throp's Love Letters, the Bay Psalm Book, The 
Day of Doom, by Michael Wigglesworth, hap- 
pily called by her the New England Dante, and 
Anne Bradstreet's poems, some of which the 
author terms "rubbbh," a rather harsh word. 
Mrs. Ward writes with ease and enthusiasm, 
convinced that the "embodiment in human in- 
stitutions of truth uttered by the Son of Man 
was the work of Puritan thought and Puritan 
self-devotion." [Roberts Brothers. $1.25.] 

Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. 
The latest volume of Elitabethan Sonnet Cycles 
includes Michael Drayton's Idea, Bartholomew 
Griffin's Fidessa, and William Smith's Chloris, 
three excellent examples of the art of writing 
sonnets in connected series. Drayton's name is 
the most familiar, and hb work most deserving 
of this new introduction, but "Fidessa" and 
"Chlorb" too are inspired verses that are well 
worth re-reading m thb attractive volume. Be- 
tween the sonnets of the three series are many 
points of resemblance, for all were written in 
praise of adored mbtresses whom a cruel fate 
made smile unkindly on their lovers. All are 
rich with the impassioned language of a period 
prone to extravagance of thought and speech, 
and all are debtors to that Italian influence 
which marked so much of the Elizabethan liter- 
ature; but underneath superficial likenesses the 
individual characterbtics of the writers are plain 
— Drayton's vigor, passion, and directness ; Grif- 
fin's ingenuity, ease, and power of adaptation ; 
and the pastoral strain of Smith's fluent verse, 
in whose dedication to Spenser, the chief of 
shepherd sonneteers, lies perhaps the greatest 
interest Since the day when its melody "gave 
ease to Petrach's wound" the sonnet has ever 
been a favored refuge for the lover, and let us 
hope that in the penning of their graceful lines 
these lovers of three hundred years ago found 
solace for the pain to which we owe such pres- 
ent beauty as that undying sonnet of Drayton's, 

Since there's no help, OMne, let us kiss and part, 

which Rossetti, himself a master in the art, has 
declared almost, if not quite, the best in the 
English language. In outward form the book 
befits its contents, printed with wide margins 
on rough-edged, heavy paper, with a gracefully 
drawn title-page, and a cover of simple yet at- 
tractive design. The editor is Mrs. Martha 
Foote Crowe, whose name b well known 
through her connection with the University of 
Chicago; and the printers are Ballantyne, Han- 
son & Co. of London and Edinburgh. [A. C. 
McClurg& Co. $1.50.] 



23^ Persons who wbh to learn more about 
the late and lamented Mr. Hutton will find some 
reflected suggestions, especially as related to hb 
life at University College, London, in hb memoir 
of his friend) Walter Bagehoti 
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To read flctioa it certainly a pleasure ; it it to be 
looked upon a* no lets important a meant of intel- 
lectual development; while in the cultivation of 
the moral and tpiritual tente the proper ute of fic- 
tion it one of the mott effectual and ettential agen- 
ciet today within the reach of men. In other wordt, 
the proper reading of fiction it, from the ttandpdint 
of pleature, of intellectual development, or of moral 
growth, neither more nor lett than a dittinct and 
imperative duty. — Arlo Batss : Ta/ks an tkt Study 
of LiUrature, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



Into the Lists. 

On freedom nurtur'd, and by peace made strong, 

Self-consdons through achievement, half-content, 

From fortune's contest, sated but not spent, 

To one wherein stem reason strivetb long 

And daring fancy lifts the cup of song. 

Comes now ** The West," to finer conquests bent. 

On victories of mind and heart intent. 

While time's grim warder calls, and nations throng ! 

The magic circle of the mind and heart ; 

A realm where thought is free and feeling true 

To new ideals that outshine the old ! 

And where no custom stales the faithful art 

That looks beneath the forms of things to view 

What Shakespeare foimd concentered, fold on fold. 

ChARLBS W. SrtVBNSON. 

Warretuburtt Mo., St^Umbor 30, iS<J7. 



*»*Mr. Samuel Mintum Peck, who went 
abroad early in June, writes interestingly of his 
summering in England and Scotland. Arriving 
at Glasgow on June 14, he proceeded at once 
to Edinburgh, which he made the starting point 
for tours to places of historic and other especial 
interest. He visited Sterling, Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Abbotsford, and the English Lakes — 
with a boat row on Windermere — Words- 
worth's grave, Durham Cathedral, and the ab- 
bey at Ripon. At York he mounted his wheel 
and rode over five hundred miles in England, 
visiting the cathedral and university towns — 
Lincoln, Ely, Cambridge, Cowper's home at 
Olney, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Coventry, 
Leamington, Kenilworth, Oxford, and Salisbury. 
In reference to thb journeying he says : 

I rode like a knight errant of old, without map or chart 
or even a trusty squire, asking my way from village to vil- 
lage. ... I saw England as few people do — its highways 
and hedges as well as its cities. . . . When I reached Salis- 
bury the roads had become too bad for further bicycling. 
It was the season of sheep fairs in the south of England, 
and the sharp toes of vast flocks of sheep had picked up the 
flints like so many small pickaxes. 

From Salisbury he went to Winchester — visit- 
ing the grave of Jane Austen in the cathedral — 
and also to Canterbury, thence to London and 
Paris, spending some time in each dty, and 
finally establishing himself in Tours, where he 
has been for two months. In France he has 
ridden his wheel about seven hundred miles. 
It may be imagined that in all this time he has 
done little literary work. To use his own words, 
he has been "eating idle bread.*' But nobody 
who reads an account of these journeyings can 
doubt that the " bread " has been sweet ; how- 
ever, Mr. Peck has written three or four " Oak- 



ville " stories to add to those already printed in 
the magazines. It may be said that •* Oakville " 
is his fictitious name for Tuscaloosa, West Ala- 
bama, where he was bom and where he has 
passed the greater part of his life. Mr. Peck's 
stories find a ready market, and he hopes some- 
time to write a novel of Southern life, laying 
the scene about his Alabama home. As yet, 
however, his novel remains in hb brain. Since 
he has been in Tours he has received a letter 
from a New England composer, telling him that 
he had given thirty of his lyrics a musical set- 
ting, with the intention of publishing, them in a 
volume to be called Encore Songs, Mr. Peck's 
delightful poem, "The Secret of the Wood," 
published in the New York Independent last 
September, shows the turn his verse-making 
has lately taken from society to nature. Mr. 
Peck has engaged passage on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship " Lahn," which sails from 
Southampton on November 3, and expects to 
reach America November 10. It is his inten- 
tion to pass the greater part of the winter in 
New York, working at fiction and verse, going 
to his Southern home for the holidays. 

»% Dr. Justin Winsor, the librarian-professor, 
or the professor-librarian, whichever one chooses 
to call him, of Harvard University, died at his 
Cambridge home on Friday of last week after a 
brief illness, which from the first excited the 
anxiety of those who knew him, and who have 
watched his face and figure for the last few 
months. Yet the summons was somewhat sud- 
den. Dr. Winsor is justly ranked as among the 
first, if not the first, of American librarians. More 
than perhaps any other member of his profes- 
sion, he had dignified and distinguished it by 
the service of an extensive knowledge, a wide 
culture, a rare organizing faculty, and literary 
capabilities of no mean order. That he was 
an author of eminence was sometimes for- 
gotten because of his eminence as a librarian, 
while on the other hand his eminence as a libra- 
rian was sometimes overlooked in the contem- 
plation of the works which he had edited or 
written. Whether one met him casually in the 
Vatican at Rome or intruded upon him in the 
studious seclusion of his University ofiice, he 
was the same courteous, grave, friendly gentle- 
man, always ready to assist those who came to 
him for counsel, and never so much engrossed 
in his own researches, or in the complicated and 
sometimes perplexing details of his own posi- 
tion, that he could not speak a guiding word 
and, indeed, extend a helping hand to younger 
and inferior toilers m the same pathway. His 
death is a great blow to the University, and the 
vacancy it creates wiU be a difficult one to fill. 
We should suppose that the person most imme- 
diately, naturally, and prominently to be thought 
of in connection with it would be Mr. W. C. 
Lane, now the librarian of the Boston Athen- 
aeum, who was for many years Dr. Wmsor's 
right-hand man in the Harvard Library, and 
who in that capacity made his reputation. 

«*«The late Charles A. Dana of the New 
York Sun came within one of being a great 
journalist, a very great journalist, perhaps the 
greatest- that the country has known; but that 
one" was a large one. A great journalist 
must have extensive and exact general infor- 
mation, an alert, active, energetic habit of mind, 
unerring intuitions, ready and sure judgment, 
and promptitude of decision; he must be able 



to classify knowledge and organize the means 
of its communication ; he must know when and 
where and how to strike, and, when necessary, to 
strike hard. Mr. Dana had all this. If he had 
had in addition the gentleness of the truest 
strength, the grace of forgiving and forgetting, 
the self-control that belongs to the highest 
grades of power ; if he had been without bitter- 
ness, relentless rancor, and the vindictive spirit; 
if he had known how to stop hitting when bb 
adversary was down ; if he had been the gentle- 
man as an editor which he was as a man ~ then 
surely his name would have had to be written 
perhaps highest on the roll. It was just here, 
in the moral qualities of journalistic greatness, 
that such a power as the late Richard Holt 
Hutton of the London Spectator left Mr. Dana 
behind. 

«*» We trust that our readers may be so for- 
tunate as to get a glimpse of a little pamphlet 
by A. M. R. Gordon, illustrated by J. C. Innes, 
describing the recent tour of the Canadian pre- 
mier through England and France. The text b 
in rhyme, not very poetical, to be sure, but ex- 
ceedingly funny. To one who knows the dia- 
lect of the Canadian Frenchman thb message 
of the Queen will not be lacking in point: 

But mos' of all she sen' dis word 
To dis Canadian shore : 
" If Wilfrid Laurier will not come 
I not be glad no more." 

So Wilfrid goes; and we are informed that at 
the Jubilee 

Qui, certainement, excep' the queen 
Herself, dat glorious day. 



De greatest man on Angleterre 
Is Wilfrid Laurier. 

Mr. Laurier likewbe goes to France and creates 
such a favorable impression that we are not 
surprised at the poet's conclusion: 

En href, our Wilfrid capture France ; 

He capture Anglan' too I 
I tink he will annex dem hot' 

To Canada. Don' you ? 

We do not blame the Canadian people for ex- 
ulting in the honor accorded their premier, for 
Mr. Laurier b no transplanted Englishman, but 
a product of their own soil. 

«*« It b pleasant to look in upon such a busy 
scene as that presented by the Cleveland Public 
Library at about the hour of four on a pleasant 
autumn afternoon. Such was our privilege the 
other day, and the crowded rooms — crowded 
with book-shelves and books, and with readers 
and borrowers of every age and every descrip- 
tion— "spoke volumes," we may say, for the 
literary appetite, if not for the literary digestion, 
of the people of that beautiful dty. It b evi- 
dent that the Cleveland Library b under intelli- 
gent and energetic management, that it b admin- 
btered for the good of the public, that readers 
are welcomed and assbted, and that the privi- 
leges of a public institution are not only offered 
to but pressed upon those for whom they are 
provided. It cannot be long before the Free 
Public Library of Cleveland must have a new 
building commensurate with its needs and oppor- 
tunities, and here b a grand opportunity for 
some of those millionaires, whose ways through 
life have been smoothed by oil or otherwbe, to 
do a good and a great thing. 

«*»It was pleasant, on going into the new 
bookstore of the Burrows Brothers Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the other day, on a tour of 
inspection, upon asking a question of a polite 
lady attendant at one of the counters, to have 
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brought to us as the medium of an authorita- 
tive answer a copy of the last number of the 
Literary World ! It had a natural look, and 
made us feel at once at home in what must be 
one of the largest, as it certainly is one of the 
finest and handsomest, stores of its class in the 
country, if not in the world. To say that it 
contributes a new distinction to Cleveland's al- 
ready distinguished Euclid Avenue is to speak 
only a part of its praise. Here, in a glass case 
near the door, reposes the ** first book " sold by 
the firm in their first store at the beginning of 
their history, now twenty- four years ago, con- 
siderately returned by its purchaser to add a 
point of interest to the new establishment; by 
its side being placed a pile of volumes of the 
firm's latest publication, the Jesuit Relations, 



NEW TOBK LETTER. 



Mr. Dana and His Paper. 

THE death last week of Charles A. Dana 
brought to a close one of the most interest- 
ing careers in the history of American journal- 
ism ; indeed, since the time of Greeley no other 
American editor has attracted so much atten- 
tion. Mr. Dana, as a man, was comparatively 
little known in New York City; yet it is safe 
to say that his presence and his influence were 
always very strongly felt. In speaking of the 
New York Sun^ newspaper readers of the past 
quarter^ century have either mentioned Mr. 
Dana's name or have had him in mind. He 
gave to the paper a personality such as no 
American newspaper has had smce Greeley was 
actively at work. It is well known that a strong 
man in control of a journal can so stamp him- 
self upon it that hb subordinates catch and re- 
produce his very tone. This curious fact never 
had a more striking exemplification than in the 
case of Mr. Dana and the Sun, Even when he 
was traveling in Europe, oblivious for a time of 
the cares of his work, readers would be heard 
to exclaim over particularly characteristic edi- 
torials, " That's old Dana." He accomplished, 
moreover, what few editors, however able, ac- 
complish in these days when most readers buy 
only those papers that echo their own views and 
prejudices : he made his enemies and his oppo- 
nents read his paper. As a journalist this was 
one of his greatest triumphs. From one point 
of view it was even greater than the work he 
did in making the Sun^ as a purveyor of news, 
one of the most brilliant journals in the world. 
A remarkable feature of the Sun is what might 
be called its breadth of appeal : it b read by all 
kinds of people, including newspaper writers 
themselves, for of all the papers in the country 
it is essentially the newspaper man's paper. It 
has won prestige both for the unconventional 
vigor of its editorial columns and for its skill 
and finish in the presentation of news. In itself 
it is the best monument that Mr. Dana could 
leave behind, and the other day there was some- 
thing very appropriate in the simple two>line 
announcement of his death at the head of the 
editorial columns, which was the only obitu- 
ary of him that the paper contained. Since his 
funeral a tribute has appeared in the Sun from 
Mayo W. Hazeltine, long associated with the 
literary department of the Sunday issue, which 
expresses the personal esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow workers and his friends. 



It is indeed on his personal side that Mr. 
Dana b most interesting. That he was a man 
of extraordinary individuality is, of course, man- 
ifested in hb public life, and hb course in public 
may be largely explained by hb idiosyncrasies. 
He gave absolute allegiance to no party and to 
no strict set of principles, and he was often led 
merely by his feelings, which caused him to shift 
here and there in a way that was inexplicable to 
those who did not understand him. His feel- 
ings sometimes caused him to make blunders 
and many an enemy, but they also kept many a 
friend stanch in loyalty. He had great generos- 
ity as well as great meanness; he could allow 
himself to be led by petty motives as well as by 
hb really large and noble enthusiasms, such as 
his untiring championship of the cause of Cuba. 
But those who knew him intimately can testify 
to many acts showing sympathy and great- 
heartedness as well as to wide tastes and a 
richly stored mind. 

Nansen and Anthony Hope. 

Thb b the season when New York's annual 
entertaining of celebrities begins, and just at 
present we have amongst us two lions of par- 
ticular interest — Nansen and Anthony Hope. 
The Norwegian explorer, after receiving a glo- 
rious welcome from his countrymen in this city 
** down the bay," went almost directly from the 
ship to the reception of the American Geograph- 
ical Society last Saturday evening, where he was 
warmly greeted with applause and with speeches 
and with hand-shaking, and, most interesting of 
all, with a fine gold medal which seemed to 
please him immensely. In hb evening dress he 
looked more like the typical man of society than 
an explorer of unknown regions, but after ob- 
serving him closely one could easily find signs 
of hb extraordinary endurance and strength of 
character in the enormous frame, and the fine, 
handsome face framed in close- cut yellow hair 
and marked by a determined chin and by keen, 
determined-looking, blue eyes. He delighted 
every one by his frank, modest demeanor and 
by hb straightforward speech delivered in well- 
phrased and well-spoken Englbh. 

While Nansen was receiving homage Anthony 
Hope was being honored by a dinner at the 
Lotus Club, where he gave evidence of the tal- 
ent for after-dinner speaking that he b famous 
for in London. Among the other speakers were 
the Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, who took occa- 
sion to eulogize the author for being a roman- 
ticbt instead of a realbt, apparently unconscious 
of the fact that Anthony Hope has written sev- 
eral very clever realbtic stories ; and Dr. Chaun- 
cey Depew, who created wild applause by men- 
tioning in passing the name of Seth Low, and 
who stood, silent and amazed, while the room 
rang with it. 

Mr. Munsey's Moves. 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey is about to make two 
new moves of particular interest in the publbh- 
ing world: he is to establbh a new weekly 
paper, devoted chiefly to fiction, to be called 
The Quaker^ and to be sold at the extraordinary 
price of two cents a copy, and he b to bring out 
a series of reprints of popular books by stand- 
ard writers at two cents each. In England 
there are several publbhers who have made for- 
tunes by somewhat similar schemes, and there 
b every reason to believe that Mr. Munsey's 
ventures will be attended by great success. 



Moreover, this popularization of literature, 
which some pessimists believe to be harmful, 
b really of benefit to millions of readers, many 
of whom are in this way brought to a first 
knowledge of good reading. There are vast 
numbers of readers who are never reached by 
the more expensive magazines and books. Mr. 
Munsey was the first to reach them through a 
magazine when he started the reduction in price 
of the monthly periodicals to ten cents. He b 
now about to strike deeper, and he will, reach 
readers to whom hb cheaper literature will make 
a stronger appeal than even hb magazine has 
been able to do. Mr. Munsey will soon enlarge 
hb operations by establbhing an office in Lon- 
don, through which he hopes to duplicate in 
England the success he has made in thb country. 
John D. Barry. 



LETTEB FEOM PARIS. 

Auguste Marin. 

The latest book of M. Marin, La Belle d*AoAt, 
b noticeable for the qualities which distinguish 
the author's articles in ihtjoumalt an airy, del- 
icate grace, a joyous humor, and a deep sym- 
pathy. The Proven9al peasant is sketched in 
an analogous manner to that in which Daudet 
has immortalized Tarascon. Of the many 
sketches in the book I prefer Le Duel tPAnni- 
bal, Annibal might have been own brother to 
Tartarin de Tarascon. After all, the type is 
very common. The village wiseacre, a good, 
well-meaning, honest fool, who reads all the 
papers and retails their second-hand wisdom 
with due solemnity, who gives his opinions on 
mundane things as if the gods of Olympus were 
listening with respectful ear — have we not all 
met him, laughed at him, yea, and loved him ? 
These character sketches of Auguste Marin de- 
serve translation, for even the translator can- 
not rob them of their native grace. I always 
feel grateful to Marin for one of his poems which 
appeared in that curiously uneven journal, Gil 
Bias, A Breton sailor upbraids a woman : 
" Cease from following after me; I cannot marry 
you ; I am betrothed to the sea. She is a jeal- 
ous lover. That is why she drowns so many 
sailors, either because they have given their love 
to a woman or because they may." Thb poem 
in the original tongue has a weird beauty which 
almost entitles it to rank with the best of Charles 
Cros, a young French poet, who in beauty of 
style strongly resembles Keats and Poe. He 
died at an early age of disappointment — some 
say of hunger, but not before he had written 
some poems which, especially L*ArcAet, will be 
reckoned among the glories of French poetry. 
Theuriet. 

M. Andr^ Theuriet enters the Academy De- 
cember next. His election to a seat amid the 
"famous forty" b of the more interest to Eng- 
lish and American readers because he is about 
the only French litterateur of note who has 
translated Keats into French. This is distinctly 
a great feat Heine and De Musset present 
many difficulties to the translator; those who 
have read the original German smile at Mr. God- 
frey Leland's version of Der Buck des Lieder, al- 
though his translation b not without accuracy 
and merit. But imagine the " Hymn to Pan " 
and the " Ode to a Grecian Urn " in a transla- 
tor's hand I One trembles. Arid jw^ lovers of 
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Keats may rest assured. M. Theuriet is a Tery 
good English scholar, and as a poet he occupies 
a high rank among the men of letters of today. 
I was down some time back at his charming 
house, BoisJUuri^ at Bourg la Reine, of which 
M. Theuriet is mayor. The garden attached to 
this house would gladden the soul of Keats 
himself. I shall nerer forget those high trees 
which reared their branches almost to the 
k«avens, and from which the blackcap and 
throstle carolled joyously; those wonderful 
lawns bordered with gay iowers ; those graveled 
walks amid groves of bushes— ah, won Dieu, 
why have not / a place such as this ? 

M. Theuriet's novel Boisfleury is now running 
in a fifth edition. 

Marie Bathkirtseff. 

The pictures of Marie Bashkirtseff are offered 
for sale by private treaty. It is quite possible 
that they will be sent on tour before the sale. 
As I write, the Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham municipalities are deliberating as to 
whether they shall purchase the entire collec- 
tion, about two hundred pictures. The Luxem- 
bourg has three of her pictures, the Imperial 
collection at St Petersburg one; if the collec- 
tion should be scattered among the great mu- 
seunu of England and America, then Marie 
Bashkirtseff should rest content in her grave, 
as this is a feat that no woman artist has ever 
achieved at her age. The final resting places 
of her pictures will be a matter of curiosity for 
some time. Arthur Tibrney. 



HOSE OF BALZAO. 

In many ways A Distinguished Provincial at 
Paris is one of the most remarkable of Balzac's 
novels; it is intimately connected with many 
other portions of the ''Commie Humaine,'* and 
in it we find many of Balzac's subtlest and most 
searching comments on human life. It is the 
immediate successor of Eve and Davids and the 
immediate predecessor of Splendeurs et Misires 
des Cmrtesanes, Lucien, however, appears in it 
in rather a more attractive light than in the two 
other novels of which he is the hero. The pic- 
ture of the disillusionment which overtook the 
two provincial lovers when they first reached 
Paris is delightfully characteristic of Balzac's 
best manner. There is not a detail too much, 
and the scene at the opera is one of the most 
vivid sketches he has ever given us. Cor^lie is 
much more sympathetic than her successor in 
Lucien's affections, and the little coterie of 
young men of genius with whom Lucien asso- 
ciates when he first comes to Paris furnishes a 
set of portraits as remarkable in their individu- 
ality and simplicity as if Rembrandt himself had 
painted them. One of Balzac's finest characters 
brands Lucien in a few words which are well 
worth quoting. When Lucien comes to him in 
penitence he says : 

I look upon a periodical repentance as a great 
hypocrisy ; repentance becomes a sort of indem- 
nity for wrong-doing. Repentance is virginity of 
soul, which we must keep for God ; a man that 
repents twice is a horrible sycophant. I am 
afraid that you regard repentance as absolution. 

This volume is well translated by Ellen Mar- 
riage. [The Macmillan Co. I1.50.] 

In the dedication of Seraphita to Madame de 
Hanska, Balzac, after saying that the story had 



been undertaken at her request and by her sug- 
gestion, says : 

Why cannot this book be set apart exclusively 
for those lofty spirits who, like you, are pre- 
served from worldly pettiness by solitude? 

Seraphita is a book apart from the rest of the 
" Commie Humaine," and is curiously lacking 
in that human interest of which Balzac is the 
supreme master. In writing this book Balzac 
used all the store of Swedenborgian and other 
mystic literature in which he had at one time 
steeped himself, and the result is a strange, tran- 
scendental, supernatural romance in which the 
finite mud infinite, the spiritual and the mortal 
are inextricably luiif— d Seraphita was writ- 
ten at the time of Balzac's intimacy with Tb^o- 
phile Gautier, and is supposed to show marks 
of Gautier's influence. It is not a book that 
appeals to the majority of Balzac's admirers, 
but is worth reading by those who wish to un- 
derstand Balzac as a whole. 

The other tales included in the volume, 
"Louis Lambert" and "The Exiles," are 
also portions of that division of the **Com^ 
die" which Balzac called "Etudes Philoso- 
phiques." "Loub Lambert" is generally sup- 
posed to be Balzac himself; it b by no means 
one of the most brilliant of his novels, but auto- 
biographical ly is interesting. Dante is the hero 
of ** The Exiles," and there is in the story a fine 
and vivid portrait of the great exile in which the 
ferocious sternness as well as the tenderness of 
his nature both appear. The translation of this 
volume b by Clara Bell, and is unexceptionable. 
[The Macmillan Co. $1.50.] 

The Seamy Side of History contains three, or 
more properly speaking two, stories ; for *' Ma- 
dame de La Chanterie " and *' Initbted " are 
parts of one. The characters of Madame de La 
Chanterie and ef the *' brothers of consolation " 
are so beautiful that one scarcely minds the long, 
dull, legal document which relates the impor- 
tant epbode of the plot. The incident of the 
sickroom and the invalid, for whom her father 
and son deny themselves everything in order 
that she may be surrounded with the luxury to 
which she has always been accustomed, would 
have been much more touching had it been 
told more simply and with less exaggeration. 
The second tale b called "Z. Marcas," and is a 
brief hbtory of a political hack who b thrown 
over by the men whose fortune he has helped 
make. The translator of thb volume b Clara 
Bell, and we need scarcely say that her transla- 
tion b smooth and accurate. [The Macmillan 
Co. 11.50.] ^^^^^^ 

ICnrOS H0TI0E8. 

The Art of Conversation. 

People can be taught to talk — sooner or later 
most of us are — but can they be taught to 
** converse ? " We have our doubts. Certainly 
the art inculcated in thb volume b not worth 
acquiring. It consbts in the mastery of easy 
platitudes which, however glibly enundated, 
make human intercourse a burden, and add 
absolutely nothing to the sense of knowledge 
or of happiness. It is difficult to refuse a bore 
who makes an inopportune request, but how 
many of us are likely to have the formulas 
indicated at our tongue's end at the critical 
moment ? 



''Would you be able to take me out driving 
tomorrow s^temoon, as I have several calls I 
want to malce? It would be so kind if you 
would!" 

This b outrageous and pushing — but mark 
the mildly flabby answer: 

" Well, not tomorrow, I am afraid ; I have so 
many things to do. Another day I shall be very 
pleased to do so." [The last clause an evident 
lie.] 

Or: 

" I wish you would introduce me to Mrs. A., 
I should so much like to know her." 

"If I can manage it easily I will; but she 
does not care much about making new ac- 
quaintances." 

Or, again : 

"May I hitrodttce Mrs. F. to you? I have 
asked her to come over this afternoon." 

" Thank you very much ; but I think I would 
rather you did not. I don't think I should care 
for her particularly." 

Thb last is a specimen of a nice, gratifying ex- 
cuse, not likely to content the introducing friend, 
we should say. Fancy her feelings with Mrs. F. 
left on her hands after being "asked over!" 
Surely human nature does not need instruction 
in the art of being glibly rude or dully selfish ; 
men and women work these problems out for 
themselves only too easily without a manual of 
manners to teach them how. [Frederick Wame 
ft Co. |i.oa] 



ouEEENT rionoN. 



The Statue in the Air. 

The most extravagant vbions of an opium 
eater never equaled in incoherence and fantastic 
weirdness Miss Caroline Eaton Le Conte's Statue 
in the Air, Gods in Olympus and out of it, 
monsters, men like beasts and beasts like men 
riot through the pages of thb book until the 
hapless reader's brain reels. There are some 
portions of it which seem allegorical, but we 
confess we do not know of what [The Macmil- 
lan Co. 75c.] 

Old Times in Middle Qeorgin. 

Richard Malcom Johnston b not at hb best in 
these republished tales. In general they con- 
cern an humble class of country folk ; and while 
they are undoubtedly faithful portraitures, and 
show a genuine sympathy on the part of the 
author, they are disappointing coming after 
"Widow Guthrie," for example. It b rather 
surprising that popular authors should care to 
provoke criticism by bringing forward work of 
medium merit after giving the public a taste of 
their best, especially when that best is of so 
good a quality as Mr. Johnston's. [The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.] 

Cursed by Fortune. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn's Cursed by Fortune is 
a poor story without a single natural character 
or realbtic incident. Such books, without being 
immoral in any sense of the word, are written u 
a strain of such absolute vulgarity that they are 
quite as objectionable in their results on the 
reader's mind as books which are morally to be 
condemned. The plot of the book is simple. 
An heiress is pursued by every man she meets 
on account of her fortune, and never becomes 
safe or happy until she loses it. If there were 
a single character in thb novel who did not come 
under the heading " feol " or " knave " we might 
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be less sweeping in oar condemnation ; as it is, 
it is a perfectly hopeless book. [Rand, McNally 
& Co. $i.oa] 

The Lady Charlotte. 
Adeline Sergeant, the author of JacobCs Wife^ 
DeverePs Diamond^ and several other novels, 
has written a new story purporting to deal 
with English society; the story of a young lit- 
erary aspirant who tried to lie his way into liter- 
ary society and to steal some valuable memoirs. 
The writing is far from clever, and the book is 
tame and dull. There is neither an incident nor 
a character in the book novel enough to make it 
worth reading. [Rand, McNally ft Co. |i.oo.] 

The Pall of a Star. 
A rising politician, a favorite hero with Eng- 
lish novelists, who regard intellectual might with 
proper feelings of awe, is the central figure in 
Sir William Magway's novel, Tfu Fall of a Star, 
in which the author deals with the circumstances 
which bring to a close a young Parliamentarian's 
brilliant career. The latent characteristic unscru- 
pulousness of George Carstairs is developed well 
and naturally, but a weaker, more inappropriate 
issue could not have been selected than the 
crudely- conceived murder of a girl who annoys 
him with her adulation. It looks as if Sir Wil- 
liam were fairly driven to desperation for a crime 
to fit the man. There are all the elements of a 
strong novel in The Fall of a Star, but it halts 
far short of greatness. It is clever and shallow, 
and we think the author meant it to be more 
than this. If it is a first attempt at writing it is 
a prombing one, and that is really the best com- 
pliment we can pay it. [The Macmillan Co.] 

For Her Life. 
Russia would seem to have become a favorite 
field of fiction, especially for transatlantic novel- 
ists whose acquaintance with that country is, to 
say the least, superficial. The hero of this tale 
by Richard Henry Savage is Walter Grahame, a 
Philadelphia lawyer, who, being in St. Peters- 
burg on business, suffers himself to be implicated 
in the affairs of a Nihilistic lady of whom he 
knows absolutely nothing, in order to please a 
very foolish friend who has elected to fall in love 
with said lady at first sight. Explosions, mysti- 
fications, dredgings of the police, dark hiding 
places and darker sayings abound in the story, 
which is told in a series of jerks, so to speak, 
after this fashion : 

Cold, bleak, wintry darkness hung like a pall 
without; only the snow-mantled parapet of the 
river banks was visible, with the dark waters be- 

?ond flaked with tumbling cakes of ice. And 
iermine was locked beyond that tide. Alone, 
helpless — what a day I Trouble and suffering 
within, gloom without ; and poor Hermine pow- 
erless in the grasp of the Russian bear. Ah, 
yes 1 I saw clearly — a Philadelphian should not 
wander! Why leave dear old Slumbertown? 
The star- flowered flag was kissing every breeze 
proudly there. Would I ever greet its gleaming 
glories again ? etc., etc. 

Anything clumsier than the devices to which 
these precious conspirators lesort cannot be 
imagined. As for •* poor Hermine " being " help- 
less," she is environed with members of her 
order, even when imprisoned in the fortress; 
and sends long and inconsequent letters out 
from her cell with all the ease and freedom of 
the daily post. In the end Hermine is dis- 
patched to a very modified form of Siberian 
exile, from which it is intended that a speedy 



"pardon*' shall release her; but though she 
knows and her friends know that this is ordained, 
so easy and unexciting a conclusion does not 
interest them, and "The White Falcon," as the 
Philadelphians style her, effects her escape in a 
swift sailing vessel sent out for the purpose, and 
makes a theatrical entree in San Francisco, where 
we leave her about to marry her scatter-witted 
lover. Real Russia seems bad enough, but an 
imitation Russia is worse. One seldom gets as 
much folly for a dollar as is contained in this 
book. [Rand, McNally & Co. $i.oo.] 

Mifanwy. 

This, by Allen Raine, is the story of two 
gifted peasant children on the wild Welsh 
moors and of the gradual growth of power 
which in the end brought them fame and money 
and love. There is the real breeze and lift of 
the high uplands above the sea, where leuan 
and Mifanwy kept their flock in the early part 
of the story, where she sang with her wonderful 
voice, and he carved figures out of the soft slate 
rock. After they get to London and become 
famous the story grows more conventional, but it 
is all a little out of the common way, and all 
fresh and sweet and wholesome, and it all ends 
happily. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

American Nobility. 
This novel by Pierre de Coulevain turns on 
the haps and mishaps of an international mar- 
riage. Annie Villais, a New York belle and 
heiress, goes to Paris with her aunt and cousin 
and ^lls in with the Marquis d^Anquillon, the 
impoverished heir of an ancient family. He is' 
neither a fortune hunter nor a profligate, and the 
fresh beauty and simple and frank nature of the 
American girl attract and make it possible for 
him to contemplate marriage with her as a 
desirable thing. She on her part adores him so 
completely as to change all her previous opinions 
and resolutions. They marry and are happy until 
a more powerful emotion b awakened in the hus- 
band's heart by another woman, one of his own 
nation. Shipwreck occurs, and in the end a 
reconciliation and more perfect union. The 
moral would seem to be that differing races 
never can quite comprehend each other, and that 
an American would do well to marry one of her 
own people. Bad men are of all nations; but it 
would not be easy to find an American willing to 
accept love, money, the restitution of his for- 
tunes from a woman, and in two years form a 
liaison with her intinute friend and coolly tell her 
that in such cases the wife's place is secure — 
that the other woman has simply love I It is a 
thoroughly transatlantic reasoning. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.] 

Barbara Blomberf . 
A long and rather dull romance translated 
from the German of Georg Ebers by Mary J. 
Safford has very little interest for the general 
reader, and its historical correctness is not suf- 
ficient to recommend it to the young student of 
history. Barbara Blomberg was the mother of 
Charles Vs famous illegitimate son, Don John 
of Austria, the hero of Lepanto; and the few 
glimpses of him we get are almost the only 
redeeming features of this tedious novel. There 
is a curiously immoral atmosphere about Bar- 
bara Blomberg, without, however, a touch of 
coarseness. Of course the moral standards of 
the sixteenth century were Terj different from 



those of the present day, but we scarcely think 
at any period the soitocs for a young girl's hand 
would have accepted quite so cahnly her position 
as mother of the emperor's son. [D. Appleton 
& Co. 3 vols.] 

In the Days of Drake. 

J. S. Fletcher, author of When Charles the 
First was King, has admirably caught for this 
volume the mannerisms and speech of Queen 
Elizabeth's age, and has produced a narrative of 
the sea, written with the same pleasing garrulity 
with which it might actually have been told. 
Salkeld, the hero in the first person, gives a 
vivid picture of the horrors of the Inquisition 
and of the galley slaves in the Spanish Colonies 
— a subject almost untouched in fiction of late. 
And yet he convinces the reader that the Jesuit's 
devotion to his calling is sincere. The thread of 
romance running through the tale, from its Eng- 
lish beginnings to its fortunate climax and its 
one exquisite poem, adds a tinge of happiness to 
the sufferings and carnage which are depicted. 
[Rand, McNally & Co. 75c.] 

The Qhost of Quir House. 

An interest in the psychological has prompted 
this story by Charles Willing Beale — the ac- 
count of an adventure in an old mansion in 
Virginia which appears furnished and peopled 
to the mind of a young man who rather enjoys 
his peculiar experiences there, until he is sud- 
denly freed from some hypnotic influence, and 
perceives that he has been disporting himself 
in nothing more than a wilderness. The host 
and daughter of the mansion are charming 
ghosts, and the phenomena of which they are 
the moving spirits are curious and interesting. 
The story is prettily got out, with a frontispiece 
by Maria Beale. [Editor Publishing Company. 
I1.00.] 

Maud Harcourt. 

The theme of Miss Chariotte E. Graves's story 
is the career of an art student in New York 
whose vicissitudes are many and varied, but 
whose character and personality we are totally 
unable to grasp, inasmuch as she becomes quite 
engulfed in her adventures and is but infre- 
quently dragged out of them into view. Maud 
Harcourt, whose author's age we unhesitatmgly 
fix between fourteen and sixteen years, is very 
disjointed and immature, but it has enthusiasm, 
which may be a basis for future talent [Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.] 

OUBREITT POETRY. 

With Pipe and Book. 
An unpretentious little collection of college 
songs and verses is gathered under this title 
[Preston & Rounds]. The title might make the 
reader fancy that the female collegian was not 
represented. But yesl she too has here her 
innings. Indeed, it is never safe nowadays to 
predicate what the modern woman may or may 
not do, and who knows but she may already 
have asserted her right to appear with Pipe 
and Booh in college circles as well as in their 
collections I There are thirty and more colleges 
represented in the collection, and it is a credit- 
able little volume. The pretty little introduc- 
tory verse, "Carpe Diem," l^^Jr>W. Unn, is^ 
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worth quoting in part, as it gives the keynote 

to the volume: 

In college rerae, in equal share, 
Lore, fun, and «ine are everywhere ; 
Here walks, with shaking sides, the clown ; 
And here, in solemn cap and gown, 
Cupid usurps the teacher's chair. . . . 

Ah, bright the flowers that blossom there ; 
Ah, light the hours and free from care ; 
Banished the dgh, forgot the frown. 
The restless ghosu that will not down ; 
And youth is gay, and life is fair 
In college rerse. 

Rosemaiy and Panaies. 
There is a pathetic affliction manifest in the 
memorial, Rosemary and Pansies, signed Evol 
Rue [Robert Lewis Weed Co.], and it is there- 
fore not easy to make the book a subject for 
criticism. Evol Rue, with all his inspiration in 
suffering, writes verses that do jingle, and it 
would have been better to keep them from the 
dissecting table of a literary journal. We ap- 
pend a selection, which is a fair example of the 
contents of the little volume : 

IF — AND— BUT. 

If Tou were left and I were taken, 

My little sweetheart wife. 
The very thought of you forsaken 

Would bring me back to life. 

If I were Kone and you were here. 

Oh, tender-hearted one, 
In each big eve there'd be a tear 

£ach day tul life was done. 

And would your poor head ache and ache ? 

And would you grieve and grieve? 
And would your true heart break and break 

If rd been first to leave ? 

But since 'twas you God took away, 

My little faithful mate, 
I know an angel night and day 

Is guarding o'er my fate. 

Ballads of Yankee Land. 

Somewhat after the style of Sam Walter Foss 
and along the lines of Will Carleton are these 
sixty or seventy poems by William Edward Pen- 
ney [T. Y. Crowell & Co. |i.So], but charac- 
terized by originality and far from being imita- 
tions. The author has a facility for versifying, 
which is in danger of being carried to excess. 
Rhyming on the most common subjects is as 
easy for him as for water to run down hill, and 
he has in addition a wonderful knack at twist- 
ing words and lines into fantastic measures. 
The poems are on popular subjects, and are of 
a class destined to be favorites with many read- 
ers, although occasionally they are marred by a 
slight offense against good taste. 



BOOKS FOB THE TOUNO. 



American History. 
Mr. Butterworth*s Trut to His Home is a tale 
of Franklin's boyhood, constructed after the 
model of Mr. Butterworth's books in general, 
namely : a little history, a little antiquarian lore, 
a good deal of Boston tradition, a gentle infusion 
of biography, sugar-coated with a story, and 
weighted with excellent moral and ethical sug- 
gestions without cant or conventionality. The 
general effect is wholesome, and the impression 
given of the young Franklin pleasing and profit- 
able. A few pictures enliven the book, and it is 
one to instruct and edify. [D. Appleton & Co. 

$1.50] 

Rather more historical, and with no story ele- 
ment, is Mr. Samuel Adams Drake's On Plymouth 
Pockf a short and simple narrative of the arrival 
of the Mayflower, the settling of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, and their first thrilling experiences. 



We need not say that Mr. Drake is an authority, 
and the details of that memorable chapter of 
early New England history are here recounted 
in a form to which no exceptions can be taken. 
Some pictures of the Plymouth of today, with 
maps of the harbor, suggest the contrasts of the 
new and the old. [Lee & Shepard.] 

It is not a long step from the experiences of 
the Plymouth settlers to the Indian troubles that 
followed, of which one of the centers was the 
Massachusetts town of Medfield, and of which 

A. G. Piympton has made use in the story of 
Wanolasset, It relates to a little Puritan child, 
captured by the Indians and long detained a pris- 
oner. It is a good thing to have our children 
made acquainted with the perils and sufferings 
endured by their ancestors, and this little book 
contributes effectively to that end. It is an in- 
teresting and profitable narrative, and will be 
read with eagerness by the average boy and girl. 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.25.] 

In these days of white squadrons and naval 
evolutions there is certainly an appetite for 
such a book as that which has been written 
about Commodore Bainbridge^ by Mr. James 
Barnes. Bainbridge was a distinguished officer 
of the American Navy, whose career belonged 
partly to the last quarter of the last century and 
the first third of this. He served in the Medi- 
terranean and in the War of 18 12 with distinc- 
tion, and his character and achievements won for 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the country. 
Mr. Barnes has gilded the facts a little with the 
imagination, and has made out of them a good 
biography for boys, though some of the pictures 
might be better. Several of them are reproduced 
from original objects in the possession of the 
Bainbridge family, whose unpublished letters 
and papers have also been at the author's dis- 
posal. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

Master Skylark. 
Master Skylark^ by Mr. John Bennett, is a 
story of Shakespeare's time, which the young 
folk, if not their elders, will heartily enjoy. 
The hero is a Stratford boy whose real name is 
Nicholas Attwood, and son of the village tanner, 
who is a stem Puritanic parent to him. A trav- 
eling theatrical company that has been refused 
a license to perform in Stratford has gone to 
Coventry, and the boy plays truant and follows 
them in order to see them act there. He is 
kidnapped by the master player on account of 
his fine voice, and is taken to London, where he 
becomes famous as a singer and eventually at- 
tracts the attention of Elizabeth. But he longs 
to get back to Stratford and his mother, and, 
after repeated futile attempts to escape from his 
enforced guardian, he manages to make the ac- 
quaintance of Shakespeare, and finally makes his 
way home: The local coloring is well sustained, 
and the lapses in Elizabethan diction are few 
and slight. The copious illustrations by Mr. R. 

B. Bird are also to be commended. [The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50.] 

The Boyhood of Famous Authors. 
This is a new edition, with some alterations 
and substitutions, of a collection of sketches by 
William H. Rideing, first published in book 
form ten years ago. The list comprises Holmes, 
Aldrich, Trowbridge, W. Clark Russell, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Howells, James Payn, Whiltier, 
Stockton, Stedman, £. E. Hale, Lowell, Boye- 
son, Higginson, Warner, Stevenson, and Kip- 



ling. The sketches are brief and light, but are 
pleasant reading and should stimulate the young 
people for whom they were written to read full 
biographies of these authors. The facsimile of 
an autograph letter accompanies each sketch. 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.] 

The Victorian Era. 
TTie Victorian Era, by P. A. Graham, has two 
maps and 75 illustrations, including a frontis- 
piece portrait of the excellent Queen, and 
sketches in a simple, unpretending style, suited 
to the comprehension of young readers, the ma- 
terial, intellectual, and moral progress of Great 
Britain during the last sixty years. This would 
be a good book for a Sunday school library. 
[Longmans, Green & Co.] 

Chilhowee Boys in War Time. 

Miss Sarah E. Morrison has laid the scene of 
Chilhowee Boys in War Time in Teimessce dar- 
ing the War of 181 2. It is full of adventures 
with bears, snakes, horse thieves, and Indians. 
Of the many characters, some are pretematu- 
rally good, others boyish and true. It is inter- 
esting as a genuine picture of past life when 
every one was a Jack- at- all- trades and yet when 
a love for learning and a hatred of slavery were 
spreading among the Southerners. [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. I1.50.] 



mSTORT. 



Beside Old Hearthstones^ by Abram English 
Brown, records the fortunes of various minute 
men in Shirley, Pepperell, Hollis, Danvers, 
Chelmsford and Lowell, Massachusetts, during 
Revolutionary days. Mr. Brown writes after 
personal intercourse with the descendants of 
those times in a pleasant, familar manner, giving 
anecdotes and data of many minor events which 
necessarily must be omitted from the history of 
larger movements. Such books are valuable 
chiefly to the towns and families of which they 
write, though Mr. Brown, in this volume as in 
his previous ones, is desirous of stimulating 
patriotism. The numerous illustrations of the 
book will attract many readers, especially the 
aged, who will delight in the reminiscences such 
pictures excite. [Lee & Shepard. I1.50.] 

Whether or not the Christian world b done 
with the Westminster Catechism as a statement 
of doctrine, its interest as a matter of history 
remains, and Dr. Mitchell's Baird Lecture for 
1882 upon the famous Westminster Assembly 
bears the reprinting which it has now received 
in a compact book of a little less than 550 pages. 
The whole hbtory of the Assembly is here given 
in a revised second edition, with critkal notes 
upon the catechisms, and more or less personalia 
regarding the members of this distinguished 
ecclesiastical body. For students of history or 
for reference the monograph has distinct value. 
[Presbyterian Board.] 

Gen. Jacob D. Cox has written the history of 
The Battle of Franklin^ Tenn,^ which was fought 
on the 30th of November, 1864, and which sus- 
tained an important relation to the famous 
*' March to the Sea" and to the conclusion of 
the war. In this battle the author bore a prom- 
inent part, and in various ways he claims for it 
a position of leading if not of first importance. 
The monograph b provided with several excel- 
lent maps and will be studied with interest by 
military men and all who make a study of war 
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as a science. It is out of such special statements 
as this that the future great and final history of 
the Civil War must be compiled. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. |2.oa] 



PHT8I0AL OABE AND OUBE. 

Success is for You, a bright and excellent little 
book by Dorothy Quigley, contains just enough 
fresh information anent psycho-physics to make 
its advice novel, delightful, and practical. *' Con- 
duct memories," like mental and sense mem- 
ories, can be strengthened in their upbuilding 
process by decision, courage, and cheerfulness, 
wherein lies success. "If the comers of your 
mouth sag, smile, smile, smile,*' says the author ; 
and she is right, as she also is in deprecating the 
" mien of the poor man,** who fails to attract as 
he offers his wares for sales. The chapter- titles 
are pleasant: "Studying your Fellow-men;** 
•*The Moths in the Furs,** — a comparative evil 
against that of suicidal despair. [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. |i.oo.] 

TAc Way to Keep Young, by the same author, 
gives directions about exercise, foods, and con- 
trol of thoughts. The diet regimen has not yet 
been proven universally correct. It is a pity 
that the two volumes were not bound in one, for 
there is not enough that is new and entertaining 
in this second book to justify its separate covers, 
though it b full of common sense. [£. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 75c] 

Accidents and Emergencies is the title of an 
admirable manual for household use by Charles 
W. Dulles, M. D. It is larger than, and thereby 
not as safe a guide as. Dr. Morton*8 Handbook 
on First Aid to the Injured, But Dr. Dulles*s 
volume includes a modern chapter on Electricity 
Accidents ; one on Poisonous Flowers, and some 
excellent pages on Domestic Emergencies. His 
index is full, and leading words on each page 
are indicated by special type. The illustrations 
are well drawn, but more should have been 
given. Simplicity and brevity have been well 
attained, though less information might have 
been safer. [P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.00.] 
Infancy and Childhood is a practical manual 
by Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, who, as mother, 
teacher, and physician's wife has amply demon- 
strated the truths of which she writes. She 
emphasizes the necessity of right physical con- 
duct of the first six months of a baby*s life ; of 
sterilized milk, boiled water, rest, sleep, and 
regular habits. The baby*s stomach is its 
most important organ. She speaks wisely of 
heredity as an element in evolution, and though 
always writing scientifically, discusses her sub- 
jects in popular, plain, easy manner. It is by 
far the best book on this subject which has yet 
been publbhed. [Harper & Brothers. $1.00.] 



0BAT0&8 AND OBATOBT. 

Mr. Henry Hardwicke*s History of Oratory 
and Orators is a comprehensive work, filling 
some 450 pages with an account of the develop- 
ment of the art of oratory and of its chief ex- 
emplars of all ages and all countries, that is to 
say of all countries which have produced orators 
and oratory worthy of the name. Giving one 
chapter each to Greece and Rome, illustrated by 
the lives and achievements of Pericles, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and others, the author passes by 
a bridge of "Modern Oratory** to England, | 



France, and America, each of which has a chap- 
ter to itself, with numerous figures, such as 
Chatham and Pitt, Fox, Burke and Grattan, 
Bright, Disraeli and Gladstone, Henry, Otis 
and Randolph, Everett, Webster, Clay and 
Choate, as embodiments of the theme. The 
value of the work lies in its suggestions to pub- 
lic speakers, and in the guidance and inspiration 
it will afford along the path which some judges 
do not hesitate to call the noblest in the world. 
The sketch of Webster is particularly good, and 
of almost all the notabilities named, as well as 
others whom we have not named, one can get 
a very good idea from Mr. Hardwicke's pages. 
The extracts from great speeches of all time 
are a feature of excellence. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.oa] 

American Orations is the title of a judiciously 
edited and revbed volume. The "Introduc- 
tions** to the various divbions of our national 
life which these orations embrace have been 
prepared by Prof. Alexander Johnston, and the 
hbtorical and textual notes by Prof. James 
Albert Woodburn. Both notes and texts are 
of merit, and serve as a fitting frame for each 
oration, thereby increasing the value of these 
speeches, which too often school children read 
without an understanding of their place in his- 
tory. Colonialbm, Constitutional Government, 
the Rise of Democracy and of Nationality are 
set forth in the woi^ds of Otis, Patrick Henry, 
Hamilton, Madbon, Gallatin, Jefferson, Clay, 
Webster and others. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
11.50-] 

The volume of Select American Classics rabes 
at once the question why it should be considered 
desirable to group together in one book half a 
dozen chapters from Irving's Sketch Book and 
Bracebridge Hall, three of Daniel Webster's 
orations, and one oration and two essa3rs of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The selections would 
seem to bear no relation to each other, and to 
gain nothing in valae or interest by thb enforced 
and unsuitable juxtaposition. It should be 
added, however, that, granted the desirability 
of such a collection, the examples are well 
chosen, and give a fair idea of the merits of 
their respective authors. [American Book Co. 
60c.] 

Prof. J. D. Quackenboss has done good ser- 
vice to the cause of literary education by hb 
Practical Rhetoric, a presentation of the prac- 
tical side. It b formed on new lines, which 
" derive all rhetorical law from that principle '* 
of beauty known as harmony, or adaptation. 
Professor Quackenboss*s scheme with its divi- 
sions and illustrations seems to us excellent and 
not only beyond the ordinary ** rhetoric '* of 
the schools in its quality and ideas, but also 
clearer and more easily understood. It is alwajrs 
worth while to give children the best, and when 
the best is also the most comprehensible it b 
doubly worth while. [The American Book Co. 
I1.00.] 

TEZT-B00E8. 

A recent French text-book b a first-year vol- 
ume of Professor Kroeh*8 Three Years Prepar- 
atory Course^ intended to cover all the work 
necessary for admission to colleges and univer- 
sities. [The Macmillan Co. 65c.] 

Johnson *8 Life of Pope appears in text-book 
form for reading purposes, with notes, edited by 



Kate Stephens. Johnson's " Lives of the Poets '* 
show him at hb best, and the Life of Pope is one 
of the best of the " Lives.** [Harper & Broth- 
ers.] 

D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their con- 
venient and attractive series of "English Clas- 
ses** an edition of Shakespeare*s Cymbeline, 
edited by Wyatt, formerly of Christ*s College, 
Oxford, with notes and a glossary; also Tenny- 
son*s Enoch Arden and the two Locksley Halls^ 
edited by Browne, with notes; Coleridge's An- 
cient Mariner, similarly edited by George ; and 
De Quincey*s Flight of a Tartar THbe, whose 
editor b Professor Wauchope. These last are 
30C. and 35c. each. 

Buchanan*s selections from Viri Roma and 
Cornelius Nepos are intended as a go-between 
for beginners in Latin on their way from the 
elements of grammar to the pages of Caesar. 
The text b supplemented by copious notes and 
a sufficient vocabulary. There are also excel- 
lent maps in color. [Maynard, Merrill & Co.] 

Marlowe's Dr, Faustus makes a tiny book in 
the *• Temple Dramatbts ** edited by Dr. Gol- 
lancz. The introduction, though brief, contains 
much instructive matter. Appended are a glos- 
sary and notes. [The Macmillan Co. 50c.] 

Longmans, Green & Co.'s Englbh Classics 
are growing into a real library of select reading 
for school use, and indeed the use of these well- 
edited and neatly- printed books need not be 
confined to schools. Late additions to the series 
are Southey's Life of Nelson, which, the private 
character of its subject left out of consideration, 
is a good piece of stirring biography ; the charm- 
ing and admirable Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
from the Spectator, with their bouquet of rich old 
wine; the immortal Vicar of Wakefield; Ma- 
caulay's Life of Dr. Johnson ; and the first and 
second books of Milton's Paradise Lost. Each 
of these has a volume to itself, with an introduc- 
tion, notes, and other helps for the reader who 
wishes to be a student and to go beneath the 
surface of what he reads. Special interest will 
attach in many minds to the Milton, for the edit- 
ing of that is the work of a son of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, whose name, work, and life are so 
near and dear to so many of our people, who 
will rejoice to see a son who gives prombe of 
carrying on such a father's work. 

Professor Judd's Students Lyell b a revbed 
and largely rewritten edition of Sir Charles 
Lyell 's standard Student's Elements of Geology, 
The scholarly, critical metiiod of treatment of 
the subject in the original book Professor Judd 
has well carried out in thb new edition, with the 
addition of later material. [Harper & Brothers.] 
Magnenat's French Practical Course wastes no 
time with the reader, but attacks him at once 
with a French preface and table of contents, lets 
up a little with an English introduction, and 
then plunges again finally and forever into the 
sea of the French language. This characteristic 
gives to the book a novelty, and will commend 
it to students who have made some progress. 
[The Macmillan Co. $1.00.] 

The first step in education b to learn to use 
the perceptive faculties, and to acquire habits of 
observation of the world around us. Reflection 
and the exercise of the reasoning powers will 
follow. Such is the order upon which Miss 
Bayliss's little book In Brook and Bayou b 
founded. It takes young minds out into the 
fields, to look upon life in stagnant and flowing 
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waters; describes its various forms in pleasant 
language, and illustrates them with colored and 
plain plates. The book is above the compre- 
hension of a very young child, but to boys and 
girls in their teens, who have a taste for natural 
history, should be welcome. [D. Appleton & 
Co. 60c.] 

Under the decidedly comprehensive title of 
The Earth and Its Story appears in popular 
form an elementary geology by Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin of the Academy of Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, presenting compactly a large number of 
facts, msdntaining a fresh out-of-door style, and 
to some extent showing the rare power of mak- 
ing Nature speak for herself. In this it is as- 
sisted by numerous excellent reproductions of 
photographs of scenery, rock, exposures, and 
specimens. In diagrams it is intentionally but 
too seriously lacking. [Silver, Burdett & Co.] 



BEUOIOnS BOOKS. 



The Personal Friendships of Jesus is the title of 
a devotional reading book by Dr. J. R. Miller, 
in which some fifteen chapters have for their 
subjects such companion figures as Jesus and 
his Mother, Jesus and the Sisters of Bethany, 
Jesus and Peter, and so on. These are simple 
but pleasantly written papers, adapted to the 
average reader and to common life. [T. Y. 
Crowell&Co. $1.00.] 

Three little books in blue covers, stamped in 
silver, the first by Andrew Murray and the other 
two by Mrs. Ballington Booth, have for their sub- 
jects, respectively, Faith in the Power of God^ 
Branded^ which is a tract on prison work, and 
Looh Up and Hope^ a sort of Easter meditation. 
Pretty little gifu these books would make to a 
friend of a devotional temper. [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph h. Co. Each, 25c.] 

When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door }z a series of 
68 page paragraphs for the still hour, heart 
searching and severely judicial in their tests of 
daily conduct. The author is Amos R. Wells. 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 6oc.] 

Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman*s The Prob- 
lem 0/ Jesus is a thoughtful and forcible answer 
to the questions "What tnink ye of Christ?" 
and "What will you do with Him?" [A. J. 
Rowland.] 

The Librarian of the Sunday School is a little 
manual of practical suggestions covering all 
points of the stocking and the conducting of a 
Sunday school library. Miss £. L. Foote and 
Miss M. T. Wheeler are the joint authors. 
[Eaton & Mains. 35c.] 

T^e Greater Gospel^ by John M. Bamford, 
seems to be a mixture of sermon and story, the 
object of which is to expound the deeper part of 
Christian truth in forms of living experiences 
from the Methodist point of view. [Eaton & 
Mains. 50&] 

7^e Chautauqua Year Booh is a prettily 
printed book, of the daily food order, containing 
a scripture selection and quotations from other 
religious writings, a page for each day in the 
year. [The Pilgrim Press. $1.00.] 

Julia U. Johnson's Bright Threads is a blend- 
ing of original prose and verse in short pieces, a 
page or two for each, full of good cheer, 
comfort, and practical application for the stony 
and dusty way of life. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75c] 



Now to Become Like Christ is a directory to the 
religious life, by Dr. Marcus Dods. Associated 
with the title- tract are several other kindred 
papers; one on the "Transfiguration,** one on 
the "Layman at the Gate of the Temple.'* 
These are all probably sermons put into print. 
The book is small, and suitable for devotional 
reading. [Thomas Whtttaker. 50c] 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. S. Walpole, one of the 
professors in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church at New 
York, has done a good service, and done it well, 
in compiling a small handbook of Dculy Teachings 
for the Christian Year, It is to be wondered 
that such a plan has not been followed before 
in the arrangement of works like this, which 
are intended for the use of devotional readers. 
The Christian Year is a good path to follow, 
and this book follows it strictly, one step at a 
time — one step for each day, a verse from the 
Bible with an accompan3ring extract from some 
religious writer of point and power. As a rule 
the extracts are made from the works of mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion, and the 
reader, whether he sympathizes with the doc- 
trine of that communion or not, can be sure of 
what he will find within these covers. The book 
is tastefully made up as a small quarto, with red 
edges, and a cover of brown buckram neatly 
stamped in red and black. It would make a 
most acceptable and beautiful gift to any mem- 
ber of the Episcopal or English Church, or to 
any spiritually- minded Christian, for that matter. 
[Brentano. $i.5a] 

The Ancient Hebrew Tradition^ by Dr. Fritz 
Hommel» is a plea for conservatism in Biblical 
criticism. It is in accord with the later works 
of Professor Sayce and has all the marks of 
great learning and wide research in the subject 
treated. Its main contention is a philological 
appeal to ancient inscriptions, and th« sound- 
ness of the author's conclusions can be judged 
only by one who has access to the archeological 
treasures of the British and continental mu- 
seums. The unprejudiced reader, however, will 
be sufficiently impressed by Dr. Hommel's work 
to await with impatience for the disciples of the 
Wellhausen school to make their rejoinder. 
Certainly he cannot be ignored. [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $1.75.] 

Roman Catholic. 
Roman Catholic handbooks of ethics and 
devotion are sometimes avoided by Protestant 
readers, but there is much to be learned from 
them; first, as regards the actual views of de- 
vout Roman Catholics, who are often misrepre- 
sented, and second, for then* real, intrinsic value 
in stimulating right thinking and right living. 
The Abb^ Demore's little book on True Polite- 
ness is an essay which seeks and finds in reli- 
gious faith and principle the foundations of 
good manners. It distinguishes between polite- 
ness and civility, applies the virtue in such de- 
partments of life as conversation and meals, and 
turns for examples to Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, and to St. Bonaventure. It is addressed 
exclusively to the "religious," that being the 
technical word for those who are devoted pro- 
fessionally to a religious life. The Eucharistic 
Christy by Tesni^re, is an impassioned exposi- 
tion of the sacrament of the Mass from the 
point of view of Transubstantiation. It b writ- 
ten especially in the interest of certain religious 



orders whose members are engaged in "per- 
petual adoration.** There are probably com- 
paratively few among our readers who can allow 
themselves to be carried as far either in belief 
or in emotion as this Roman priest would take 
them, but as an authoritative statement of what 
the devout Roman Catholic believes with regard 
to the sacrifice of the Mass, the book b well 
worth careful reading by those who wish to 
know. [Benziger Brothers. 6oc and |i.oa] 

Another Roman Catholic handbook of morals 
is the Illustrated Explcmation of the Comwumd- 
mentSt by Rolfus, with added matter by the Very 
Rev. F. Girardey of St. Louis. The basis, of 
course, is the Decalogue, but these authors — 
ingeniously if not ingenuously — make up Ten 
Commandments by excluding altogether the 
second commandment, ** Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image,*' and separating the 
tenth into two : " Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor's wife ** and '* Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor's goods t " A ppended is a commen tary on the 
"commandments of the church," which are to 
hear mass, to keep the days of fasting, to con- 
fess sins, to contribute to the support of pastors, 
not to marry under certain conditions, etc., etc. 
The ethical notes are always excellent. [Ben* 
ziger Brothers.] 



MISOELLAIT. 

The Education of Children at Rome^ by George 
Clarke, Ph. D., is an exquisite little "handy 
volume " relating in eight chapters the ideas and 
practice of the ancient Romans in education, both 
at home and at school. The three grades, pri- 
mary, granmiar, and rhetorical, are described, 
with their hours of session, vacations, school 
apparatus, and mode of teaching. It is interest- 
ing to notice the points of likeness between 
Roman methods and^ our own. The intensely 
practical nature of the people caused the training 
of the boys to be directed toward success in the 
occupations thought suitable to their station and 
prospects. The writer's clear and elegant lan- 
guage, and judgment in selecting and presenting 
just what a reader naturally desires to know, merit 
the highest praise. [The Macmillan Co. 75c] 

Ye Thoroughbred^ by Novus Homo, treats in 
an off-hand way of the degeneracy of the human 
race and the importance of attending to the phys- 
ical conditions of life, with a chapter on psychi- 
cal phenomena, and another on the causes that 
have produced the American man, with certain 
opinions on the question of immigration. [The 
Health-Culture Co.] 

Our Humor t by Richard Shelbnrn, makes one 
wonder why it was compiled and why any pub- 
lisher would issue it. The humor is largely of a 
pretty sober kmd, occasionally obscure, occasion- 
ally amusing ; it is partitioned out under heads, 
as hotels, lawyers, women, to which much of it b 
not appropriate. The reader's eye b offended by 
the strange and inexplicable printing of many not 
specially emphatic words in small capitals, and 
nobody ever before saw a book so filled with the 
word sic in parentheses, usually where there b 
nothing surprbing preceding it. [Columbia 
Book Co. $1.50.] 

Dr. Auguste Lutand's guide to the United 
States — for that is what hb book, Aux £tats 
Unis^ amounts to — is the story of a hasty trip 
across the Atlantic and a bird's-eye view of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and other towns. Our 
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wonderful apothecary stores and variety of treas- 
ures they contain, and that typical American 
drink, "ice-cream soda" — for which most mi- 
nute directions are given — afford the Frenchman 
the greatest interest. To be able to buy stamps, 
flowers, tooth- brushes, and *' drinks'* under the 
same roof where medicines are to be bought, 
strikes him as positively humorous. The book 
is a recital — in French — of well-known facts 
about this country, and the point of view is 
purely superficial. It will be of very little use 
to American readers except to amuse them. 
[Brentano's. 88c.] 



NOTES Aim QUERIES. 
(Libraries. See No. 5.) In further answer 
under this head attention is called by several 
correspondents to the report of Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris for 1895 ^^^ *9^ J^B^ issued in a separate 
pamphlet, under the title of Statistics of Libra- 
ries and Library Legislation in the United 
SUtes, 1897. 



FOBEION NOTES. 

— Francis Newman b dead at the age of 
ninety-two, brother of John Henry Newman, 
Oxford scholar and fellow, and late professor 
in University College, London, whose literary 
works are numerous, even if his fame was 
eclipsed by that of his brother. He was quite 
the equal of the latter, however, in scholarship 
and mental power, and his picturesque figure 
was a note in the landscape as he walked the 
roads of Weston-super-Mare. He loved the 
East, was a vegetarian, neither smoked nor 
drank, spoke modern Arabic with fluency, and 
was a warm friend to the work of the society 
with a long name. 

— Mr. St. L. Strachey has succeeded to the 
post of joint-editor and joint- proprietor of the 
Spectator, the whole of which was made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Hutton. 

— We learn by way of the Atkenctum that 
Prof. James W. Davidson is nearing the end of 
the work upon his Dictionary of Southern Au- 
thorsy upon which he has been engaged for 
twenty years and which will contain over 4,000 
articles on literary people belonging to our 
Southern States. 

— The Italian firm of Ferrari e Pellegrini, 
Parma, kindly send us the announcement of a 
romance on socialistic themes entitled VAtteso, 
which they are about to publbh in a large vol- 
ume of 400 pages, to be sold at the compara- 
tively low price of three lire. In it is to be pre- 
sented a view of socialistic and revolutionary 
questions as they now appear from the Italian 
standpoint 

— The Atkenctum continues week after week 
the admirable bibliography of the works of 
Tennyson prepared by Mr. T. J. Wise. Of 
course this bibliography will be issued in book 
form when it is completed. We say of course, 
for we cannot think of the laborious outlay and 
exact literary history whose materials are here 
collected being left scattered in the pages of a 
serial publication. 

— We learn by the columns of our London 
contemporary and namesake that the author of 
The Typewriter Girl, a new novel just published 
in London, is an American lady, the daughter of 
a Dr. Pratt of Salem, Mass., and the wtfe of a 



British subject, who has vineyards near Verona. 
Her name is Olive Pratt Rajrner. 

— Mr. Harry Buxton Forman is about to pub- 
lish a bibliographical essay on the books of 
William Morris, giving a connected narrative of 
Mr. Morris's career in print as poet, romandst, 
critic, lecturer, and pamphleteer. 

— High praise is given on the other side to 
the new Centenary Edition of Bums's poems in 
its four immense volumes. "Not a scrap of 
Bums literature has been overlooked,'' says the 
publishers' circular, '*nor a possible source of 
information neglected." In connection with the 
foregoing attention may be called to Mr. Cuth- 
bert Hadden's new work on George Thompson, 
the friend of Bums, which will throw some fresh 
light on Bums's life and character. 

— The Academy calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. Meredith's first volume of poems ap- 
peared in 1 851, so that his poetical career now 
extends over nearly half a century. 

— One hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
Loma Doom in its penny form are to be put on 
sale in the London bookshops by Sampson 
Low & Co. 

— Mrs. Oliphant's posthumous work, in two 
volumes, on the publishing house of Blackwood 
& Sons has been published in England, and is 
an interesting contribution to literary biography 
and hbtory. We hope shortly to see it over 
here. 

— Mr. Kipling has settled down to work at 
Brighton, and is trying to keep out of the way 
of the interviewers. It is seldom that an au- 
thor's works so soon reach distinction as have 
Mr. Kipling's^ measured by the market price for 
first editions. A London bookseller asks £2 2s. 
for a copy of Wee Willie Winkie in its first edi- 
tion and wrapper. So keep your Kiplings. 

— Tuesday's papers of this week brought the 
tidings of the death of Francis Turner Palgrave, 
the poet and the essayist, which took place on 
Sunday, the 24th inst., at the age of seventy-three. 
Wherever the English language is known and 
read, there Mr. Palgrave's name is familiar by 
reasCii of its connectioa with the Golden Treas- 
ury of English Songs and Lyrics, Mr. Palgrave 
had also edited Keats, and was a contributor of 
note to other lines of literature. 



HEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mr. Imlay Taylor has written another Rus- 
sian story entitled An Imperial Lover, with 
Peter the Great as the central figure, in the 
difficult situation of being in love with two 
women at once. It will be published by Mc- 
Clurg & Co. The same firm have in press A 
Daughter of Thro Nations, by Mrs. McClelland, 
which is a literary offering to the " Daughters of 
the Revolution." They will also publish a vol- 
ume of Thoughts and Theories of Life and Edu- 
cation, by Bishop Spalding of Peoria. 

— T. Y. Crowell ft Co. will add to theh* 
** What b Worth WhUe Series " an address by 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, entitled Why Go 
to College t 

— The Funk & WagnaUs Co. have publbhed 
The Old Testament Under Fire, by the Rev. 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D, of Brooklyn, 
which Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler says will rout the 
" radicals." 

— We are glad to be promised by Houghton, 
Mifflin ft Co., in proper form, an edition of the 



Arabian Nights, a book which, under thb super- 
vborship, a great many parents will be glad to 
put into the hands of their children. 

— The five figures in A Group of French 
Critics, by Mary Fbher, soon to be issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., are Edmond Scherer, 
Ximenes Doudan, Saint-Marc Girardin, Gustave 
Planche, and Ernest Bersot. 

— Chloe Blakeman Jones has got together all 
that she can find in Shakespeare about love and 
lovers, and will publish the same in book form 
through A. C. McClurg & Co., under the title of 
The Lovers* Shakespeare, 

— A second edition of Mr. Crawford's new 
book, Corleom, had to be put to press by hb 
publbhers, D. Appleton ft Co., some three 
weeks before a single copy of the first edition 
had been delivered. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a collection 
of Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
tke United States from 1776 to 1861, edited by 
Prof. W. MacDonald of Bowdoin College. 

— Prof. W. A. Dunning of the Columbia 
University has in press with the MacmOlans a 
volume of essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, and Related Topics, 

— The same house have in press Yankee Ships 
and Yankee Sailors, a book of stories founded on 
fact, by Mr. James Barnes, relating to the early 
years of the republic. 

— Estes & Lauriat have in press The City of 
tke Calipks, by E. A. Reynolds-Ball, illustrated 
with full-page photogravures founded on orig- 
inal photographs taken in Alexandria and Cairo. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for imme- 
dUte bsue a volume of German Selections for 
translation at sight, in some fifty or sixty pages. 

— Anna Katherine GreeB has a new story 
ready for publication by Putnam's Sons, entitled 
Lost Man*s Lane, It will appear simultaneously 
in the United States and Great Britain. 

— The November Century will have a paper 
by ex- Minister Terrell of Constantinople pur- 
porting to give an authoritative statement of an 
interview with the Sultan of Turkey regarding 
his treatment of the Armenians. 



PUBLICATIONS BEOEIVED. 



tW AU B0ok* received by th« Litbrary World are 
entered muUr th* akaoe keading, PMrtktr notice mf mt^ 
ftMieatimi is dtptndent upon U$ importance. 



Thb Birthright. Joseph Hoddng. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.35 

A Dog op CoNSTANTiNorLB. By I. C. Chandler. Il- 
lustrated by the Author. Dodd, Mead & Co. %i.y> 

Rich Enough. By Leigh Webster. Illustrated by 
Elisabeth S. Pitman. Roberts Brothere. I1.25 

Thb Two Captains. By W. Clarke RusselL Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 

Thb Littlb Rbd Schoolhoitsb. By Evelyn Raymond. 
Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. Roberts Brothere. Ii.as 

In Rboar*s Tbnts. By H. S. Merriman. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. #i*a5 

By a Hair's Brbadth. By Headon HOI Dodd, 
Mead & Co. #1.25 

Dbrick. By Barbara Yechton. Illustrated by Minna 
Browne. Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.50 

Thb Rbyolt op a Daughtbr. By Ellen Obey Kirk. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #1.2$ 

Portunb's Footballs. By G. B. Buigin. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. P*P^> Soc. 

By Right op Sword. By A. W. Marchmont. New 
Amsterdam Boole Co. |i.as 

CotJSiM Bbtty. By H . do Balxac. Translated by James 
Warring. The Macmillan Co. |i.so 

Ovbrrulbd. By Pansy. Illustrated. Lothrop Pub> 
Ushing Co. 1 1.50 

Hannah Ann. By Amanda M. DougUs. Dodd, Mead 

&co. r^ #..50 
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Thb Border Wars op Nbw England. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated. Charies Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

Thb Court of thb Tdilbribs. By Catherine Char- 
lotte (Lady Jackson). Two Tolomea. Illustrated. L. C. 
Page & Co. $i 50 

LiPB IN Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. Windle. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25 

Thb Litbrary History op thb Ambrican Revolu- 
tion. By M. C. Tyler. Vol. II. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

I300 

The Days op Jeanne d'Arc By Mary H. Gather- 
wood. The Century Co. $i-5o 

Sketches prom Old Virginia. By A. G. Bradley. 
BfacmiUan Co. |i-So 

Contemporary American Opinion op the French 
Revolution. By C. D. Hazen. Johns Hopkins Press. 

The United States. By G. Bamett Smith. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.50 

France Under Louis XV. By J. B. Perkins. Two 
volumes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #4.00 

Aaron in the Wildwoods. By J. C. Harris. Illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. |a.oo 

The True Story op U. S. Grant. Told for Bovs 
and Girls. By E. S. Brooks. Illustrated. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. |i-5o 

With Crockett AND Bowie. By Kirk Munroe. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. |i*a5 

Adventubes in Toy Land. By Edith King Hall. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner*s Sons. $a.oo 

Sunday Readings por the Young. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 

A Girl in Ten Thousand. By L. T. Meade. Thomas 
Whittaker. It. 00 

The Last Cruise op the Mohawk. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1 1.35 

The Prince op the Pin Elves. By Charles Lee 
Sleight Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. yjc 

The Girl Ranchers. By Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall. 
Illustrated by Ida Waugh. Penn Publishing Co. 

True to His Trust. By Edward S. Ellis. IllustraUd 
by J. Steele Davis. Penn Publishing Co. 

The Adventures op Mabel. By Rafford Pyke. Il- 
lustrated by M. £. Norton. Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.75 

The Knights op the Round Table. By W. H. 
Frost. Illustrated by S. R. Burleigh. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. #i'So 

At the Siege op Quebec. By James Otis. Illustrated 
by F. A. Carter. Penn Publishing Co. 

Miss WiLDPiRE. By Julie M. Uppmann. Illustrated 
by Ida Waugh. Penn Publishing Co. 

Camp and Trail. By Isabel Homibrook. Lothrop 
PubUshing Co. $1.50 

ToRpEANUTS the Tomboy. By Lily E. Wesselhoeft 
Illustrated. Roberts Brothers. I1.25 

Nan IN the City. By Myra S. Hamlin. Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgeman. Roberts Brothers. $t'*S 

The Resolute Mr. Pansy. By John Trowbridge. 
Illustrated by Vktor A. Searles. RoberU Brothers. $1.25 

Will Shakespeare's Little Lad. By Imogen Clarke. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

In the Days op the Pioneers. By Edward S. ElUs. 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. Edgar 
Allan Poe. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

De AMiaTiA. By M. Tullius Cicero. The Century 
Co. Ii.oo 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. Do., do. 

My Studio Neighbors. By W. H. Gibson. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. 

The History op Mankind. By Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated by A. J. BuUer. Vol. II. lUustrated. Mac- 
millan Co. #400 

The Non-Rbligion op the Future. From the French 
of M. Guyat. Henry Holt & Co. I3.00 

The Dawn op Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. $3.00 

Health op Body and Mind. By T. W. Topham. 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

A Political Primer op New York State and City. 
By Ad^e M. Field. The MacmUlan Co. 75c. 

The Occasional Address. By Lorenzo Sears. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. |i-2S 

Studies in Psychical Research. By Frank Pod- 
m(n«. G. P. Putnam's Sons. la.oo 

A Working System op Child Study. By M. P. E. 
Groszmann. C. S. Bardeen. 50c. 

Materialization and Other Spiritual Phenom- 
ena PROM A SaENTiric Standpoint. By L. H. Dalton 
and J. V. Wallace. A. A. Perry. 50c 

NATtntAL History. By R. Lydekker ard others. D. 
Appleton & Co. I2.00 

The Procession op Flowers in Coix>rado. By Helen 
Jackson. Illustrated. Roberts Brothers. 50c. 

Researches into the Mathematical PRiNapLEs 
OP the Theory op Wealth. By Augustin Coumot, 
1838. Translated by Nathaniel T. Bacon. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 75c. 

The Story op Germ Lipe. By H. W. Conn. Illus- 
trated. D. Appleton & Co. 40c. 

The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts op Burns. By 
H. C. SheUey. Photographs by the Author. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. |i*2S 



Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By J. C. 
Beard. D. Appleton & Co. 

White Man's Aprica. By Poullney Bigelow. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. 

Klondike. By Charles A. Bramble. R. P. Fenno & 
Co. 

John L. Stoddard's Lectuebs. In ten vols. Vol. I. 
Belford Middlebrook & Co. 

An Artist's Letters prom Japan. By John La 
Farge. The Century Co. I4.00 

Selections prom L'Hommond's Viri Koum and Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Edited by I. T. Buchanan and R. A. 
Minckwiu. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 6oc 

A Three- Year Preparatory Course in French. By 
Charles F. Kroeh. First Year. The Macmillan Co. 65c 

French Stumbung Blocks and English Stepping 
Stones. By Frauds Tarver. D. Appleton & Co. 

Bon Mots op the Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
Walter Jerrold, with Grotessoes by Alice B. Woodward. 
The Macmillan Co. 75c 

Nature's Diary. Edited by Frands H.Allen. Ho«igh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

A Child in the Temple. By Frank Mathew. John 
Lane. fi.oo 

How to Build a Home. By Francis C. Moore. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Fighting a Fire. By Charies T. Hill. Illustrated by 
the Author. The Century Co. |i*5o 

The Comprehensive Subject Index to Universal 
Prose Fiction. Compiled by Z. A. Dizson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00 

Ruth Bergen's Limitations. By Marion Harland. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 50c 

The Son op a Peasant. By Edward McNulty. Ed- 
ward Amuld. #i-5o 

Cyparissus. a Romance of the Isles of Greece. By 
Ernest Ecksuin. Tr. by Mary J. Safford. Geo. G. Peck. 

A Forest Orchid and Other Stories. By Ella Hig- 
ginson. The Macmillan Co. $t'S^ 

FuNT. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, Brown & 
Co. I1.25 

Job Hildrbd, Artist and Carpenter. By Dr. Rich- 
ards. Ed. by EUen F. Pinsent. Edward Arnold. I1.25 

The Heart op It. By WiUiam Osbom Stoddard. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 

Founded on Paper. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illus- 
trated. Thomas Whittaker. $t.ts 

The Adventures op Mr. Verdant Green. By Cuth- 
bert Bede. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. II1.50 

The Clash op Arms. By John Bloundelle- Burton. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

"And She Got All That." By Clara Reese. Illus- 
trated. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75c 

Paste Jewels. By John Kendrick Bangs. Harper & 
Brothers. 

The Big-Horn Treasure. By John F. Cargill. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. #1.25 

Alan Ranspord. By EUen Douglas Deland. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers. 

His First Charge. By Faye Huntington. Illustrated. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. I1.25 

John Leichton, Jr. By Katrina Trask. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Stuart and Bamboo. By Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
Harper & Brothers. 

OuTUNEs in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 

Fire and Sword in the Soudan. By R. C. SUtin 
Pasha. Edward Arnold. I2.00 

The Campaign op Marengo. By Herbert H. Sargent. 
A. C. McQurg & Co. {1.50 

Rome the Middle op the World. By Alice Gardner. 
Edward Arnold. #1.25 

The Sacripicb op a Throne. By H. Remsen White- 
house. 

Berquin. By Elizabeth C. Crane. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Ii.oo 

Ars Recte Vivendi. By Geoige William Curtis. Har- 
per & Brothers. I1.25 

The Personal Equation. By Henry Thurston Peck. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Ideals op Strength. By Ian Madaren. Wilber B. 
Ketcham. 50c 

Lips on High Levels. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Eaton & Mains. 90c 

Mental Development. By James Mark Baldwin. 
The Macmillan Co. |a.6o 

The Founders op Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
The MacmUlan Co. fs.oo 

Sixteenth Annual Report op the Bureau op Amer- 
ican Ethnology. By J. W. Powell. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

'Round the Year in Myth and Song. By Florence 
Holbrook. Illustrated. American Book Co. 60c. 

How the Children Raised the Wind. By Edna 
Lyall. Fleming H. Revell Co. 50c. 

Adventures in Toyland. By Edith King Hall. Il- 
lustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. ^.00 

The Young American. By Harry Pratt Judson. May- 
nard, Merrill & Co. 60c. 

The Cruikshank Fairy Book. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 



Red Apple and Silver Bells. By Hamish Hendry. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00 

Queer Janet. By Grace LeBaron. Lee & ShepardL 

75c 

The Vegb-Men's Revenge. By Bertha Upton. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Guarding the Border. By Everett T. TomUnson. 
Lee & Shepard. 75c 

Tom Pickering op 'Scutney. ^y Sophie Swett. Loth- 
rop Publishing Co. #i.as 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. By Oscar Phelps Austin. D. 
Appleton & Co. 75c 

The Hall op Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 60c 

Miss Beladonna. By Caroline Ticknor. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co. |i.so 

Phronsib Peppbr. By Margaret Sidney. lUostrated. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. I1.50 

Once Upon a Time and Other Child- Verses. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. lUus. Lothrop Publishing Co. |i.ao 



Important New Books. 



IF I WERE GOD. 

By Richard liB GALLiBimE, anthor of "The 
Keliglon of a Literary Man," "Prose 
Fancies/' etc. Printed at the Merrvmoont 
Press In red and blaok on deokel-eoge laid 
paper. 12mo, 50 cents. 

A bold vet reverent discussion of the great problon 
of evil »na suffering In the world. 

MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 

By the Very Rev. F. W. Fabrar, D. D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Illustrated with numerous 
facsimile Letters and Portraits. 12mo, doth, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

The student of contemporary liter»tare wUl find the 
volume invaluable in gtvlng aid to a clear appreciadon 
of the best writers of the day. 

PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 

JESUS. 

By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; partl-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

Written with reverence and sympathy. A distinct 
addition to the immense literature which clusters 
around the name of Christ. 

THE KING OF THE PARK. 

By Marshall Saunders, author of " BeauU- 
fulJoe." Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

Foil of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, this 
delightful story will do great good In calling renewed 
attention to the duty we owe to dumb animals. 

WHAT IS WORTH WHILE. 

By Anna Robertson Brown, Ph. D. F%ne 
Edition, Printed at the Merrymount Press 
from new plates, in red and black, on deckel- 
edge laid paper, with specially designed 
title-page, initial letter and cover design. 
12mo, boards, gilt top, 60 cents ; full leather, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

The phenomenal success of this address, now In Its 
76th thousand, has justified putting It into this arttstie 
and beautiful edition, which wUl be a delight to the eye 
as well as a ^^asure for the mind and heart. 



*♦* For sale by hook$eUers. 8ent»po$tpmd^ on rteeipt 
of price by the Pubmhen. 

Send for iUustrated catalogue, 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. 

New York and Boston. 



IF NOT TOO BAD, Read 
••The Man Who Was Good.'' 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

'*The author of 'A Daughter of the Philistines' has pro- 
duced a most intensely interestinf story, and one that has 
evidently been written with a pleasing and a helpful pur- 
pose. The story of Iotc's derotion, m evil and good re- 
port, is always an acceptable one, and when well written 
finds many readers among all dasses. This is a story U 
that nature, and item beginning to end reveals a master 
hand in the delineation of a life of devotedness and fsith- 
ful adhesion to dierished ideals. There are chapters in 
this book that are almost unsurpassed for dramatic quality." 
•-BodoH CtmrUr. 
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IN BUDDHA FIELDS • 

JAPAN is one of the great fields of Bud- 
dhadom. The overwhelming majority 
of her people are Buddhists. The faith has 
been planted in the islands of the sunny 
archipelago and has flourished for over 
twelve hundred years. Nevertheless, Japa- 
nese Buddhism is of a sort peculiar to itself, 
and to other dwellers in the Buddha lands, 
where the primitive doctrine is held in a 
much purer form, Japan is the land of 
dreadful heresies. In its medley of insular 
notions, Shakyomuni could never recognize 
his own simple teachings. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who, besides being 
a pronounced and fiercely polemic agnostic, 
be ^"^^oti^ a warm admirer of nearly all of the things 
irfW*-55igculiarly Japanese, is peculiarly fitted to 

^ tS»- » '^ 

1^ J rete*^^a fai^f^n^ng* from Bnddlu Fields. By Lafcadio Hears. 
^Mit^^M^^^ Houfhton, Mifflin & Co. #1.25. 
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interpret with insight and sympathy the 
thoughts of these ambitious people of the 
Sunrise Country. He has collected from 
the Cosmopolitan^ the Atlantic Monthly^ 
and probably from other previous reposi- 
tories, clever papers, or "studies of hand 
and soul in the Far East." In a fascinating 
style and with abundant resources of rheto- 
ric he pictures in pretty phrases the abso- 
lute emptiness of Buddhism. He paints 
with iridescent film of language the decay- 
ing cult from which the earnest thinkers of 
Japan have turned away. 

About half of Mr. Hearn's latest book 
exploits Buddhism in some phase or other, 
and if it proves anything, it shows the 
apparent inability of the Japanese mind to 
reach and hold the high and sublime idea of 
God — personal, benevolent, and revealing 
himself in forms knowable to his creature 
man. 

With all of Mr. Hearn*s admiration of the 
Japanese, amounting almost to idolatry, he 
gives us no hint of the existence of those 
charities which are felt and seen and 
are active in every city in Christendom. 
Rightly ponderated and appraised, Mr. 
Hearn 's chapters form a splendid argument 
in favor of that very Christian missionary 
work in Japan which he so cordially detests. 
Indeed, his books are both literary and 
polemic or propagandist, and as such we 
must class this his latest. The chapters 
treat of Shintoism and the worshipers at 
its shrines, of street life, and characters, of 
"dust *' and its possibilities, of Buddhahood, 
of faces in Japanese art — here Mr. Hearn is 
at his best — of burial customs, of things 
seen and heard in Kyoto and Osaka, of folk- 
songs, of Nirvana, and of re-births and the 
"circle" in Buddhist philosophy. As an 
interpreter of the Japanese heart, mind, 
hand, and soul, Mr. Hearn has no superior. 
But he will not convert those who in health 
of body and mind love the landmarks of the 
best faith of the race. It is very hard to 
make fog and miasmatic exhalations, even 
when made partly luminous with rhetoric, 
attractive to the intellect that loves head- 
lands and mountain tops. The product of 
despair can never compete in robust minds 
with the product of faith. 



THE WATER OF THE WOH DR0U8 ISLES.* 

WILLIAM MORRIS is dead, but, like 
John Brown, his soul goes marching 
on. Here we have, many months after he 
has been laid to rest, another of his strange, 
fantastic tales of Nowhere, expressed in 
carefully chosen, obsolete phrase, and full 
of the curious, inexplicable charm which he 
contrived to weave into romances as fan- 
tastic as they are incredible. 

The heroine of this story is named Bird- 
alone. Stolen when a little child from her 



• The Water of the Wondrous Isles. By WilUam M*rris. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 



mother in Utterhay by a witch woman, she 
is brought up in a lonely cottage on the 
outskirts of witchland, made to reap and 
bind, tend the house, fish, and hunt for 
venison and hares, and stimulated to these 
tasks by frequent whippings. She grows 
up strong and beautiful, being much helped 
and educated by a species of Dryad known 
as "The Wood-Mother," who takes Bird- 
alone under her protection. Arrived at 
woman's estate, she steals the witch's se- 
cret and a magic boat, and sets forth on 
adventures many and wild. There are en- 
chanted isles full of dead queens, and others 
peopled with dead kings, and islands where 
there are only children, and others where 
there are only disconsolate knights mourn- 
ing for lost lady loves; and Birdalone is 
so irresistible that every man she meets 
falls to kissing her hands and feet and to 
fighting his fellowman for the love of her. 
All this is expressed in language coeval 
with the date of King Arthur (whenever 
that was I), and yet somehow the green old 
phrase and the freakish, fairy meaning, 
which has nothing to do with reality or 
modern times, make, taken together, a sc- 
ries of odd and fascinating little pictures 
which impress themselves on the mind of 
the reader. 

This romance, and its predecessors of 
last year and the year before, stand quite 
by themselves — we do not remember any- 
thing just like them in modern fiction — 
and their number is probably completed by 
the appearance of The Water of the Won- 
drous Isles, 

ALFRED LORD TEHHT80H* 



A Memoir by His Son. 
TN an unpublished sonnet, originally in- 
*■ tended as a preface for Beckett Tenny- 
son himself tells us that 

None can truly write his tingle day, 

And none can write it for him on the earth. 

In the finer and subtler sense this may be 
said to be true. Biographies, especially 
those presided over by near relations, are 
generally unsatisfactory. They give too 
much or they give too little. The border- 
line between reserve and bare dullness is 
easily passed, and our modem memoirs vi- 
brate between two extremes: those which 
tell almost nothing that you want to know, 
every hint of life and interest being care- 
fully edited out of them ; and those which 
tell all and leave their unhappy subject, 
like drunken Noah, floundering in full view, 
exposed to the wonderment and derision 
of the world. 

It is high praise, therefore, when we say 
that in the difficult task of recording his 
father's long and honorable life the pres- 
ent Lord Tennyson has perfectly succeeded. 
It is a worthy and dignified presentation of 



* Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir by His Son. The 
Macmillan Co. Two vols. $10.00. 
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a career which above all things was seri- 
ous and purposelul, which never found room 
for the trivial or the superficial, and from 
first to last counted the second-rate as noth- 
ing worth, and nourished the roots of its 
soul on the highest thought and the noblest 
literature. 

The Tennysons are a Lincolnshire fam- 
ily, probably of Danish extraction. The 
father of the poet was rector of the pas- 
toral hamlet of Somerby, and there, on the 
sixth of August, 1809, Alfred Tennyson was 
bom, the fourth of a family of twelve chil- 
dren. Of stalwart size and mold from in- 
fancy, the boy exhibited an early sensitive- 
ness toward the poetic conditions of nature : 

Before I could read Pie tells us] I was in the 
habit of spreading my arms to the wind and cry- 
ing oat, ** 1 hear a voice that's speaking in the 
wind," and the words "far, far away^* had a 
strange charm for me. 

His grandfather, an arbitrary and eccen- 
tric roan, who, for no reason but caprice, 
disinherited the poet*s father and left the 
bulk of his estate to a younger son, gave 
hiqi his first literary fee. It was half a 
guinea for a poem on the death of his 
grandmother, and was handed him with 
these words: 

Here is half a guinea for you, the first you 
have ever earned by poetry, and, take my word 
for it, the last. 

Alfred Tennyson and his brother Charles 
were sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It was there that he formed his friendships 
with Arthur Hallam, with John Kemble, 
Spcdding, Dean Trench, Milnes (afterward 
Lord HoughtonX Alford, Brookfield, Spring 
Rice, Merivale, and others who made the 
rich and intimate environment of his future 
life. "What struck one roost about him 
was the union of strength with refinement,'* 
said one of his college friends. Blakesley 
describes him as *' Truly one of the mighty 
of the earth." 

Tennyson was twenty-two when his fa- 
ther's sudden death occurred. The widow 
and children were left scantily provided for, 
which made the literary life, toward which 
alone Alfred felt hiroself destined and drawn, 
more difiicult of attainment But it was 
simply impossible for him to be anything 
but a poet Under much discouragement 
he worked on at his art, tenderly devoted 
to his widowed mother, tasting often the 
bitter sense of failure. In 1833 came the 
heavy blow of his friend Hallaro*s death, 
a double bereavement, for he was not only 
Alfred Tennyson*s closest intimate, but the 
betrothed of his sister Emily. She was ill 
for many months afterward. 

We were waiting for her [writes one of her 
friends] in the drawing-room the first day since 
her loss that she had been able to meet any one, 
and she came at last, dressed in deep mourning, 
a shadow of her former self, but with one white 
rose in her black hair, as her Arthur loved to 
see her. 

In the year preceding the death of Arthur 

Hallam, Tennyson's first volume of poems 

appeared, including among other less note- 



worthy things "The Palace of Art" and 
" The Dream of Fair Women." It was re- 
ceived with mingled ridicule and rapture. 
The novelty of touch and treatment per- 
plexed and irritated the testy school of old- 
fashioned critics, while a vast host of young 
and ardent souls recognized with delight 
the fact that a new breath and impulse was 
quickening in the work-a-day world. 

In 1837 he met Emily Selwood, sister-in- 
law to his elder brother, and from that date 
for thirteen years his life was set toward 
the attainment of an income sufficient to 
justify their marriage. He wrote — his po- 
ems increasingly growing in beauty and 
power; he put money into a "carving by 
machinery" enterprise and lost it all; his 
correspondence with Miss Selwood is full 
of deep and tender meanings. Then came 
a dark interval of ten years when the lovers 
were prohibited all intercourse from the 
apparent hopelessness of the situation. But 
tha engagement was renewed, and in 1850 
they married, uniting their slender incomes, 
and having a gift of their household furni- 
ture, and a guarantee fund of ;£3oo ad- 
vanced by Moxon. "The peace of God 
came into my life before the altar when 
I wedded her," writes the poet in after 
days, and at the time he amused his friends 
by stating that it was the nicest wedding 
he had ever been at; and so it was — 
partly because the cake and the wedding 
gown arrived, characteristically, too late to 
be used on the occasion, the last exquisite 
touch of satisfaction to the "flummery-hat- 
ing" bridegroom! 

The first home of the young couple was 
at Twickenham. There three children were 
born to them, the eldest dying immediately 
after birth. Fatherhood was equally a joy 
and a surprise to Tennyson. From first to 
last he was his boys* favorite playfellow, 
wisest teacher, and most intimate friend. 

Twelve months after this happy marriage 
Alfred Tennyson was appointed Poet Lau- 
reate. In 1853 he rented the estate of Far- 
ringford on the Isle of Wight, which he af- 
terward made his own by purchase. There, 
in the still atmosphere of delightful stud- 
ies, friendships equally delightful, and great 
tasks worthily done, the happy days drifted 
into years and the years into decades, each 
rounding and deepening the poet's fame. 
Twice he was offered a baronetcy, and, 
" smiling, put the * honor ' by." 

In 1883 he was created a Peer, accepting 
the title rather for his son's sake than from 
any personal desire, and on October 6, 1892 
he died, nobly and painlessly, at the age of 
eighty-three, a volume of Shakespeare in 
his hand, and the very peace of heaven in 
his face. The old clergyman of Surges- 
hall stood by the bed with his hands raised, 
and said, "almost in the language of the 
Idylls;' 

Lord Tennyson, God has taken you who made 
you a prince of men 1 Farewell. 



It is difficult in the short space of a book 
notice — and it surely is unnecessary — to 
estimate the position of Alfred Tennjrson 
among his compeers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The exquisite sense of music which 
distinguishes his compositions blinds us in 
a way to the truth and vigor of the thought 
which underlies them. He was a close and 
incessant student of nature, and no least 
simile which enriches his song but is based 
on accurate observation. It was, perhaps, 
a misfortune for his art that circumstances, 
as well as natural reserve, made his life 
isolated. The little circle of intimates that 
surrounded him were lovers, not critics, and 
more and more, as he grew older, criticism 
which did not take the form of admiration 
became increasingly distasteful. He took 
his own work, even in its lighter particu- 
lars, very seriously, and felt all dissent and 
misconception painfully. He was in the 
habit of reading his poems aloud, beauti- 
fully and impressively, and also of " explain- 
ing " them. Now, we are of those who hold 
that to " explain " a poem to one who does 
not instinctively understand it is like ex- 
plaining a rose to a person devoid of sight 
or smell — a useless and perfunctory eflEort 
Imagine Robert Browning sitting down to 
explain himself. Apart from inherent im- 
possibilities of the task, his sense of the hu- 
morous would interdict itl Yet Tennyson 
did not lack humor — witness the mass of 
delightful anecdotes which he hoards and 
repeats — but there was nothing humorous 
to him in the fact that this person made 
fun of "Maud," and that other could not 
see the exact meaning of "Tiresias." It 
was simply sorrowful and lamentable, like 
a false note in the music of the world. 

Hallam Tennyson's part in this compila- 
tion may be said to be perfectly done, his 
hand being, according to his father's wish, 
"as seldom seen as may be." Tennyson 
himself thought that Merlin andthi Gleam 
would stand for him by way of biography; 
but his friends judged differently, and so, 
as the son says, " I have tried to do what 
he said I might do." He has done it well, 
and for the doing the world owes him real 
thanks. 

WHITE HAN'S AFBIOA.* 

THE title of Mr. Bigelow's volume will 
strike in the minds of some readers a 
note of possession, which we are sure is not 
what the author has intended. By "White 
Man's Africa " Mr. Bigelow means that part 
of it which has been settled by Europeans, 
notably the Dutch, the English, and the 
Portuguese, and, accordingly, the southern 
parts of Africa, namely. Cape Colony, the 
Orange Free State, Natal, and the Trans- 
vaal Republic are the regions principally ^ 
described in the present volume. 

Natal, Mr. Bigelow says, is, of all British 
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colonies, the one where he would most will- 
ingly spend the declining years of life. 
There is here but one white man to every 
ten black men, but he finds on all sides an 
atmosphere suggestive of law, liberty, and 
progress. It is little more than fifty years 
since England definitely took charge of the 
country, and now Durban is described as 
one of the healthiest and best governed 
towns in the world, with fine streets, good 
sewerage, excellent water supply, and an 
honest administration. Let us give a corner 
out of one of Mr. Bigelow*s pictures : 

One morning I got into a railway train run- 
ning for about a dozen miles through a succes- 
sion of sugar plantations. My idea was to see 
the country and the people in a more leisurely 
way than I could have done had I traveled by a 
siiifter conveyance. We stopped at most of the 
cross-roads, and picked up a varied assortment 
of native types that soon made the train look 
like an anthropological section in the Berlin 
Museum. It was something of a shock at first 
to see younff ladies step aboard dressed in noth- 
ing to speak of beyond their magnificent skins 
of chocolate bronze; but a more modest and 
well-behaved managerie cannot be conceived. 
There was a market for Cape gooseberries at the 
end of this railway, and the occasion was evi- 
dently one for social display, for there was con- 
siderable coquetry shown in the matter of hair- 
dressing and arrangement of beads. One Zulu 
maiden fascinated me by a head-dress which 
reached out behind sometninff like a vast kinkey 
marlinspike. This conical chignon was at least 
two feet in extent, and gave her great satisfac- 
tion. It excited more envy than if she had worn 
a ducal coronet. She allowed me to photograph 
her subsequently, with the result that she be- 
came even more haughty towards her undraped 
friends. 

Mr. Bigelow paints a most pleasing por- 
trait of President Steyn of the Orange Free 
State, whom he contrasts with President 
Kruger, very much to the advantage of the 
former. Mr. Steyn is a man of great physi 
cal strength, weighs 200 pounds, and is 
hardly yet forty years old. There is a fine 
picture of him opposite page 80, while a 
pretty romance in his early life is the sub- 
ject of several pages of Mr. BigeIow*s narra- 
tive. He lives in simple style, and in many 
respects manifests the stout and sturdy 
traits of his Scotch ancestry. 

The difference between Portuguese policy 
and British policy in South Africa has not 
been as marked as it should be, but it must 
be admitted that the progress of civilization 
has been greater under the latter than under 
the former. It is a sorry picture which Mr. 
Bigelow gives of custom house administra- 
tion, for example, at the port of Lorenzo 
Marquez. One might well despair of any 
immediate remedy of the irregularities and 
the iniquities which characterize that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Bigelow gives a brief narrative of the 
Jameson raid, inserts some scraps of Zulu 
folklore, studies the Boer at home, and puts 
British officials and officialism under the 
microscope. His numerous illustrations 
abound with the naked figures of the sav- 
ages, and the book as a whole vividly de- 
picts the meeting of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion 00 the edges of the African continent. 



Some attention is paid to missions and mis- 
sionaries, but more to agricultural conditions 
and prospects, political disputes and possi- 
bilities, and the social life of colonization. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
South African climate, at least as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope is concerned, but as 
one goes inland, the drawbacks and hard- 
ships of course increase, and while in the 
cities the comforts, conveniences, and even 
luxuries of modem life are to be met with, 
away from these centers one must be pre- 
pared to rough it. 

The substance of Mr. Bigelow*s volume, 
as readers will remember, has appeared in 
the pages of Harper's Monthly y but here it 
is, bound, compacted, unified, and amply 
illustrated, with the result of an entertaining 
and instructive volume on South Africa. 
Central Africa it does not touch. 



THE BR0HTE8 .♦ 

THIS book is a polemic. It is a kindly 
criticism of Mr. Oement K. Shorter^s 
work on Charlotte Bronte and Her Circle^ 
but a severe criticism of The Brontes in Ire- 
land, by Dr. William Wright. Mr. Short- 
er*s book, indeed, Mr. MacKay pronounces 
admirable, and credits him with having skill- 
fully grouped the copious material at his 
disposal with the result of putting us in pos- 
session of all the facts which are ever likely 
to be known concerning the Haworth fam- 
ily; but Mr. Wright's book he declares 
neither consistent nor coherent, and main- 
tains that it bears its own refutation on 
every page for any reader who, with ade- 
quate knowledge, will examine its state- 
ments. 

The first part of Mr. MacKay's book is 
devoted to the consideration of the BrontS 
family one by one, the Rev. Patrick and his 
several daughters ; their literary gifts, relig- 
ious views, experiences. 

The character of the Rev. Patrick Bronte, the 
father of the novelut, has been alternately black- 
ened and whitwashed since Mrs. GaskeH's Life 
appeared, but these accretions are now removed, 
and the original figure stands revealed. Indeed, 
one cannot but wonder at the skill with which 
Mrs. Gaskell, without any violation of good 
taste, was able to suggest the blemishes no ]es» 
than the excellences of old Mr. Bronte, writing as 
she did durine his lifetime and at his request. 
The Vicar of Haworth was eccentric, self-willed, 
somewhat vain ; he was grandiose in speech and 
tyrannous in bearing when his will was crossed. 
Once at least, as we are now permitted to know, 
he took to excessive whiskey-drinking. Mr. 
Shorter amiably tries to soften these unpleasant 
traits, but the facts are too strong for him. 



As for the gentle Anne, she remains — well, 
just the gentle Anne — pious, patient, and trust- 
ful. Her talent was 0! that evangelical, pietis- 
tic type which never lacks a certain gracefulness 
and never rises above a certain intellectual level. 
Had she lived in our day her novels would have 
attracted little attention, and her poetry would 
hardly have found admission into any first-class 
magazine. It remains clear as ever that her 
immortality is due to her sisters. Upon those 
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bright twin stars many telescopes are turned, 
and then there swims into the beholder's view 
this third, mild shining star of the tenth magni- 
tude, which otherwise would have remained in- 
visible. It follows that Anne will always have 
a place assigned her in the chart of the literary 
heavens. Nothing, however, is very likely to 
occur either to heighten our estimate of her lit- 
erary ability or to lessen the affection which her 
character inspires. 

A considerable portion of this division of 
Mr. MacKay*s book is devoted to what the 
author calls "Charlotte Bronte's secret." 
This ** secret " he thinks should never have 
been publicly touched upon, but having been 
touched upon, and variously misrepresented, 
he believes that the truth should be told 
about it, and the truth he believes to be that 
Charlotte Bronte, during her residence in 
Brussels, became the subject of an unhappy 
passion for her teacher, M. Hdger, a passion 
with which she struggled, which she over- 
came, and her combat with which furnished 
the tragedy of her life. The argument upon 
this point is logical and circumstantial. The 
author pursues the trail step by step with 
great acuteness, accumulates proofs which 
he thinks are indisputable, and finds in 
Charlotte's own writings the manifest evi- 
dences of his theory. 

I might multiply passages from Charlotte's 
works which illustrate the hidden tragedy of her 
life ; but let these suffice as specimens. . . Every 
one will admit that, when taken in conjunction 
with the facts of her history, they constitute a 
body of evidence not easily explained away. No 
doubt it falls short of absolute demonstration. 
But if the strength of a theory is to be measured 
by the completeness with which it accounts for 
the facts of the subject-matter to which it is ap- 
plied, then this theory must be accounted strong 
indeed. In the course of our inquiry many ques- 
tions have presented themselves: Where did 
Charlotte Bronte obtain that intimate knowledge 
of love in which she surpasses all other novel- 
ists ? How is it that she dwells almost exclu- 
sively upon the agony of unrequited affection? 
What was that ** irresistible impulse" which 
drove her to Brussels the second time? Why 
did she suffer such fearful distress on parting 
finally with the Brussels professor? What was 
the cause of the two years of utter gloom and 
despair? Why does the figure of M. H^ger 
haunt the pages of all her novels? Why do her 
love scenes almost invariably connect themselves 
with the schoolroom ? These and a dozen other 

Suestions are all answered by the theory under 
iscussion, and I cannot see that it is possible to 
answer them in any other way. I oo not say 
this with any desire to convert others to my 
view — that is not my object. But I think it will 
be admitted that the subject cannot be dismissed 
as lightly as Mr. Shorter supposes. On the 
contrary there are many of us to whom the 
quickening of the genius of Charlotte Bronte by 
a hidden tragedy at Brussels will seem a fact as 
clearly proved as the nature of the case will 
admit. We could not think otherwise if we 
would. 

It only remsuns now to ask, Must those who 
agree with Sir Wemyss Reid on this matter 
therefore think less highly of Charlotte Bionte*s 
character? To this question I replv by an em- 
phatic negative. I maintain that, if we accept 
this sad chapter of her life as authentic, more 
than ever she answers to Kingsley^s description 
of her as **a valiant woman made perfect by 
suffering." 

He must be a Pharisee indeed who can fail to 
see that Charlotte was more to be pitied than 
blamed for the growth of her strong attachment 
to her teacher. Owing to her shyness and the 
isolation of her position she had known no man 
intimately till she went to Brussels, save her 
father and brother; she had met at Haworth 
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only a few of those curates whom she described 
as ** highly uninteresting, narrow, and unattrac- 
tive specimens of the 'coarser sex.*" Then 
suddenly her duty brought her daily into close 
association with one whose personality was mag- 
netic, whose intellectual gifts had an irresistible 
attraction for such a mmd as hers, and whose 
sympathy was, during long lonely months, her 
only solace amid a world of strangers. The 
ripening of friendship and gratitude into a 
stronger feeling would be by imperceptible 
stages; she herself would not know when that 
line was crossed which divides friendship from 
that stronger form of attachment which makes 
separation from its object an agony. If we call 
this attachment *' love it is for want of a more 
discriminating word; whatever the feeling was, 
it was known in her consciousness only as suf- 
fering, and was kept prisoner in secret in the 
depths of her own heart. She was *' martyr bv 
the pang without the palm." Even Miss Frea- 
erika Macdonald, who seems to hold a brief for 
Madame H^ger and her daughters, acknowl- 
edges that Charlotte's feeling for her teacher 
" was not tainted nor disfigured by the shadow 
of any attempt or desire to draw on herself affec- 
tions that were pledged elsewhere." Under all 
the circumstances it seems to me that, like Jane 
Eyre in the story, she was drawn into love of 
her "master" quite innocently. If we have 
nothing but pity for Jane in the romance, we 
can have ne harsher feeling for Charlotte in real 
life. 

The second division of Mr. MacKay's 
book is a thorough castigation of Dr. Wright 
and his " fiction " about the Brontes in Ire- 
land. It is mild language to say that he 
handles Dr. Wright without gloves. He 
leaves him without a foot to stand upon. 

All students of Bronte biography are con- 
cerned with Mr. MacKay*s book. It will 
deepen their sense of the value of Mr. 
Shorter*s volume, of which we have re- 
cently spoken, and if it does not settle ab- 
solutely and finally the place of the Bronte 
family, it certainly lets in a great deal of 
light upon them, and helps the reader to 
see their several characters and to estimate 
their lives more correctly than has hitherto 
been possible. 



DAEIEL* 

AFTER his usual long silence, broken 
L only by the publication of two slight 
volumes of "Tales," one in "Verse," and 
both mainly reprints, Mr. Blackmore again 
favors his countless admirers with a new and 
portly volume. Readers of the Literary 
World are already aware of the origin 
of its title, as well as of some of the per- 
plexities that beset the author in his at- 
tempt to give his story a befitting finish, 
and will all the better appreciate its satis- 
factory outcome. Writing two years ago to 
an American correspondent relative to his 
projected story, he said: 

I have fashioned a pretty fair plot, I hope. 
But [he adds] they care not for such things any 
more. 

Possibly bis last statement may be true to 
a limited extent, but in these days, when 
Realism has been exploited ad nauseam^ 
the great majority of readers of fiction 
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will turn with a sense of relief to a thor- 
ough-going romance like the one now in 
review. 

Like many of Mr. Blackmore*s creations, 
the hero of his romance is a son of the soil ; 
George Cranleigh, son of Sir Harold Cran- 
leigh, once a wealthy landowner in Surrey, 
but whom at the time the story opens finan- 
cial reverses had deprived of nine-tenths of 
his property. Again, in keeping with the 
author*s practice, his hero tells the story, 
and makes a successful bid for the good- 
will of his readers with his opening para- 
graph, which runs thus: 

If any one came to me and said, "You are 
going to tell your tale, good sir, without know- 
ing how to handle it," I should look at him first 
with some surprise and anger at his interfer- 
ence; yet in a very few minutes, unless he 
wanted to argue about it, probably he would 
have my confession, and a prayer for his as- 
sistance. For every one knows how to do a 
thing much better than the one who does it. 

Returning from an unsuccessful trip to 
market, to dispose of some grain, where he 
encounters the discouraging comment, " Sir 
Harold must grow it cheaper ! " he chooses 
an unfrequented road through a rarely vis- 
ited part of Surrey, and discovers, to his 
surprise, an ivy-crowned and partially crum- 
bled monastery. Here he chances to be- 
hold a most lovely being — none other than 
the beautiful heroine — kneeling in the at- 
titude of a devout worshiper. With him it 
is "love at first sight!" Here begins a 
charming love story, and the numberless 
vicissitudes which prove that the course 
of true love never runs smooth, the vary- 
ing hopes and fears that accompany such 
experiences, and the final success which 
crowns his efforts, all told in the author's 
inimitable style, will satisfy the most ex- 
acting devotees of the tender passion. 

A mystery surrounds for a time the old 
monastery. Who are its strange occu- 
pants? What their occupation? There 
are rumors of secret plottings, counterfeit 
ing, and the like. But the mystery gradu- 
ally clears up, especially after S(ir Imar, the 
proprietor, and the father, as it proves, of 
the bewitching Dariel, tells his "Tale "to 
the hero. This "Tale," with its sub-divi- 
sions — War, Love, Peace, Crime, Revenge, 
and Exile — is a finely written and thrilling 
bit of composition. Historical to some ex- 
tent, it recalls vividly to mind the hopeless 
struggle which Shamyl the Imaun waged 
with the Czar away back in the fifties. 

In this story Mr. Blackmore reveals a 
versatility which will surprise even his best- 
informed admirers. The scene is Surrey to 
begin with, but changes to the Caucasus. 
While in Surrey the author is the Mr. 
Blackmore of Loma Doonty Perlycross^ 
and other West of England tales, with 
his unique style, full of quiet humor, and 
charming in his indescribable way. But 
among the wilds of the Caucasus he as- 
sumes a new r61e, with a style that par- 



daring and fierce semi-civilization which 
characterize that far-away and compara- 
tively little-known region. 

Mr. Blackmore's stories would hardly be 
recognizable did we not find in them fine 
examples of man*s good friend, the dog. 
This story is no exception to his rule, 
and the beautiful wolfhounds, from tbt 
finest breed in all the Caucasus, "Kuban" 
and " Orla," well answer every expectation 
of the lover of the canine race. His thor- 
ough acquaintance with classical literatore 
well nigh compels the author to draw 
largely upon it for illustrations, and the 
reader will do well to have a classical 
dictionary within easy reach. 

The subordinate characters in the volame 
are numerous : first, and the noblest, is S&r 
Imar, the Lesghian chieftain, the occupant, 
for a term of exile, of the old monastery, 
and a finer it would be difiEcult anywhere 
in fiction to find; then Queen Manra, Sdr 
Imar*s twin sister, a marplot, and the em- 
bodiment of much that is bad ; the heroes 
" Sister Grace," who, wins the heart of the 
millionaire tenant, Jackson Stoneman, and 
remains true to him in financial straits, as 
proof that the man and not the money is 
her only consideration ; the elder brother, 
Harold, the "genius" of the family — poet 
and inventor — always upon the point of 
achieving success, but whose only prac- 
tical invention seems to have been a mys- 
teriously compounded snuff, which helped 
to save the life of the noble "Kulan"; 
and the rough but kind-hearted and dii^ 
alrous " all-around-the-world " traveler. Cap- 
tain Strogue, who proves of great service 
to the hero, in adventures many and peril- 
ous, in his pursuit and final rescue from 
bloodthirsty foes in the Caucasus, of S^ 
Imar and the heroine, Dariel, who bad re- 
turned thither after their period of exile 
was completed; these and other characters 
furnish abundant variety as well as mystery. 

The publishers have issued the volnioe 
in a style well befitting its character; and 
the drawings, by Chris Hammond, will fur- 
ther the reader's better appreciation of the 
story, in spite of the author's strong asser- 
tion : ** Never yet saw I any illustrations tha: 
helped to tell my stories." 



MIIOB HOTIOES. 



The Pounding of the Qerman Bznpsre. 

Th* Founding of tk* Gorman Em^irt ig^ U^'St^^ I 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Svtxl ^ 
Helene Schimmelfennig White. VoL VI. T. Y. tjnm^ 

&Co. |a.oo. 

In the preparation of the sixth volame of he 
graphic history permission to use the state (k>c- 
uments, granted to Dr. von Sybel in writing the 
earlier volumes, was, after the retirem^t di 
Bismarck, withdrawn. But at this stage of hs 
task he was engaged in a narration of erectSt 
quorum pars fuit^ and, besides, written l ec c fd s 
such as diaries, journals, correspondence, afid 
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nied me," he says, "would probably have af- 
forded a greater knowledge of detail, but in so 
far as a correct conception of the essential 
course of events is concerned, their place was 
fully supplied " (Preface, page iv). The story 
of Bismarck's diplomacy in the four years of 
peace between 1866 and 1870, comprising chap- 
ters on the conference about the future of Lux- 
emburg, and on the gradual conciliation of 
North and South Germany, is admirably told. 

The translation is unusually readable, only 
rarely suggesting that the work was not in the 
first instance written in the English tongue. 
When the translator uses such a phrase as *' the 
everywhere else victorious," or "the immedi- 
ately following surrender,'* she perhaps pur- 
posely introduces a German idiom (page 18). 
"Expressed it to be his personal opinion** 
(page 141) is not a usual construction. The 
word "abolishment** should not be used for 
"abolition** in an ordinary sentence (page 307). 
" Cut out of the whole cloth ** is not a happy 
or quite exact rendering of aus der Luft gegriffen 
(page 401); the phrase should be translated 
"without foundation.'* But to notice these 
trifles is only another way of calling attention 
to the unvarying excellence of the translation. 
With the rearrangement of the paragraphs, 
also, the reader will be fully satisfied, although 
the short paragraph beginning at the foot of 
page 304 is obscured in its meaning because of 
its separation from the preceding paragraph, 
with which it is directly connected in the 
original. 

The fifth edition of the Qerman work con- 
tains a supplement of some seventy pages, in 
which b found the substance of numerous com- 
munications, received after the appearance of 
the first edition. The publishers would be well 
advised in giving this appendix a place at the 
close of the translation of the seventh volume. 
In the meantime they and the translator are 
both to be congratulated upon furnishing so 
good a translation of so useful a book. 

Elements and Science of English 
Versification. 

EUmetUs and Scitnc* «/ Bngluh VeriifUation. By 
William C. Jones. Pp. yU, 339. Buffalo : llie Peter Paul 
Book Co., 1897. la.oo. 

Mr. Jones has made a painstaking and elab- 
orate compilation of the meters, rhymes, stan- 
zas, figures of speech, and forms of English 
verse. As too often happens in works of this 
kind, where the essence of poetry is assumed to 
consist in manner of expression, no clear line of 
demarcation is drawn between poetry and versi- 
fying, and illustrations are freely taken from 
verse of the most fugitive kind. A whole page 
is devoted to the " Song of the Decanter,** whose 
sole distinction is that its words are printed in 
the form of a large- mouthed bottle. Although 
the author is in the main accurate in his inter- 
pretation of poetic phrases, he sometimes over- 
looks more delicate shades of meaning. " 1*11 
queen it no inch further,** Perdita*s remark 
when she finds that her marriage with Prince 
Florizel is objected to by his father (Winter's 
Tale, iv, 3), means much more than " I'll walk 
or go no inch further** (page 194). In the de- 
scription of the young and beardless Coriolanus 
putting to flight full-grown men, the words 
"driving the bristled lips before him** cannot 
signify " driving indetermined men ; ** and it is 
doubtful if the phrase "indetermined men** has 



any signification at all (page 215). Mr. Jones*s 
scansion is sometimes at fault, and, indeed, in- 
dicates occasionally an incomplete grasp of the 
poet's idea. To scan the verse from Shelley*s 
"To a Skylark,** 

lo prSfOse strlins 5f ftnprtmfidlt&ted irt, 

is a singular attempt to make a trochaic hex- 
ameter out of an irregular iambic hexameter, 
the very irregularity of which is intended to 
provoke in the reader a vivid sense of the rich- 
ness and fullness of the skylark's song. Here 
are other cases of a similar kind: 

The deSd leftf trCmbUb t5 die bells. 

Cadght the shrill silt &nd sheered the ^, 

Are tigs hi thistles, 6r grSpes 6f thSms f 

T5 vice IndOstrToOs, bat t6 nSbier deeds, 

The key tarns, ind the d55r ttpdn Its hinges gr5ans, 

Fo6ls ire my theme, let sitire be my sSog, 

Then her red c5me hick like the tide. 

In these verses "caught,** "shrill,** "figs,** 
"but,** "turns,** "fools,** "then,** "red,*' 
" back ** should be given the accent, and *' trem- 
bles** a double accent, while at the same time 
the accent should be removed from " to,** ** the,** 
"are,** the last syllable of "industrious,** "and," 
" are,** " her,** " come,** and " like.** If Mr. Jones 
had not felt it necessary to perform the heavy 
task of accenting every syllable in his entire 
work, he might have directed his attention to 
the splendid effects produced by the masters 
of verse through even slight departures from 
the basal rhythm. 

John L. Stoddard*8 Lectures. 
If there are those among our readers who 
have not heard at least one of John L. Stod- 
dard's lectures, there are few, we venture to say, 
among them who have not heard of them. He 
has popularized travel more, perhaps, than any 
other lecturer of the present generation, and the 
magnificent pictures with which his lectures have 
been illustrated have had an incalculable influ- 
ence in stimulating the desires of his hearers to 
follow in his steps about the world. Mr. Stod- 
dard was bom in Brookline in 1850. He g^^ad- 
uated at Williams College as valedictorian of 
his class in 1871, studied theology for two years 
at Yale, taught Latin and French in the Boston 
Latin School, and in 1874 set out upon the 
course of traveling in which he has traversed 
the globe ; finishing his studies, he returned to 
America and began that career as a lecturer 
which has made him so widely known. He has 
now begun publication of his lectures in a se- 
ries to be completed in ten volumes, of which 
the first is before us, containing the lectures on 
Norway, Switzerland, Athens, and Venice. The 
attraction of the book, next to its handsome 
typography, is the multitude of its illustrations, 
and they are as t>eautiful as they are numerous. 
They are all apparently reproductions from pho- 
tographs, and they bring the scenery of the 
countries named most vividly before the read- 
er's eye. Such a picture as that of Mt Blanc 
as seen from Chamonix, or of the Casde of 
Chillon on the Lake of Geneva, or of an acci- 
dent on the Matterhom, or of the Matterhom 
itself as seen from the Rififelhaus, almost re- 
produce the impressions of an actual visit, while 
the illustrations of Athens, of beautiful Venice, 
and of picturesque Norway are equally striking. 
In fact, we do not know but that the Norwegian 
illustrations are the most interesting in the vol- 
ume ; but all are interesting, and the book is so 
crowded with them that one almost loses sight 



of the type in which the lectures are printed. 
Wherever these lectures have been heard and 
the accompanying views displayed, this book will 
be sure to find a welcome. There is a hand- 
some portrait of Mr. Stoddard. [Belford, Mid- 
dlebrook & Co.] 

Selections from Matthew Arnold's Prose. 

The essay prefixed to a volume of Selections 
from Matthew Arnold's prose works, edited by 
Lewis £. Gates, Assistant Professor of English 
at Harvard University, is an interesting piece of 
critical work of the period. Its method might 
be defined as the accumulated experience of the 
century plus the author's own temperament. 
From Jeffrey and his literary dogmatism to Mr. 
Gates and his finely analytic and constructive 
critical methods is a great stride. At once we 
recognize the rapid evolution which our century 
has witnessed in matters of criticism. Mr. Gates 
unites many of the characteristics of conflicting 
schools. His method is a sifting of all, rather 
than a close following of any one. His treat- 
ment of Arnold notably resembles Pater's man- 
ner. Pater invariably, in whatever he set his 
hand to, produced a portrait study; Mr. Gates, 
with the same gift for inductive criticism and 
character analysis, turns out an essay which is 
in its essence a creative work. He creates 
Arnold, figuratively speaking, as Pater, for ex- 
ample, created Lamb. And he does it so well 
that for the first time Arnold the theorist, the 
apostle, the essayist, and the poet fall naturally 
into a single intelligible whole. The unhurried 
analysis with which Mr. Gates pursues his work 
leaves no points untouched. The differences of 
style, more marked in Arnold than in almost any 
other English writer, his relations with his age, 
his own personal "sweetness and light,** as well 
as his fallacies and deficiencies, all are drawn in 
and the result is a lifelike and stimulating por- 
trait. The intellectual stimulus such a piece of 
writing imparts to the reader can hardly be over- 
estimated. Mr. Gates*s own style is, moreover, 
throughout the essay characterized by the qual- 
ities which go to make the English essayists 
what they are. It is rich, varied, resonant, and 
intellectual. The volume is an American output. 
And it stands for the best American culture, 
critidsm, and literary spirit. [Henry Holt & 
Co. 90c.] 

Behold — a Bear! 

Mrs. Cameron's house at Freshwater, the ren- 
dezvovs of many distinguished men and women, 
was in some sort the refuge of many whose 
heart's desire it was to know Tennyson. No 
one she could help was ever turned away ; none 
willingly would she have left " out of the feast 
of life.** With Tennyson she was on terms of 
friendly intimacy, being in her relationship with 
him, as in all other matters, a law unto herself. 
She could, and did, say anything to him, though 
always within the limits set by high-bred feeling 
and a heart that was never at fault. One day 
some American acquaintances of hers, visitors 
at Freshwater, went up to Farringford in the 
expectation of seein^r Tennyson. But soon after 
they returned to Dimbola with a rueful tale of 
disappointment " Oh, he wont see you ? '* she 
said. " Come with me I ** And thereupon, has- 
tily throwing on her shawl, she took them 
straightway to Farringford, entered the open 
hall door, and marched them into the drawing- 
room, where Mr. Tennyson and his wife were 
seated. "Alfred,** she said, "these strangers 
come from a far country to see the lion of Fresh- 
water; and," waving her hand, "behold — a 
bear I *'— TTie Ncvember Centurrr^ 
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Ill If me. Recamler't taloa, I hav« read, at th« time 
whea coavenatioa was yet a ftae art ia Paris, 
ffuetU famous for tt^it would ait ia the twilifht 
rooad the etove, whilst each ia tura let fly tome 
•parkliag aaecdote or boamot. which rose aad 
shoae aad died out iato sileace, till the aext of the 
elect pyrotechaists was ready. Oood thiags of this 
Idad, as 1 have said, were pleatifnl ia Teaaysoa's 
repertory. But what, to p^ss from the materials to 
the method of his coaversatiea, emiaeatly marked 
it was the coatianity of the electric curreat. He 
spoke, aad was sUeat, aad spoke agaia : but the 
circuit was uabrokea ; there was ao effort la taUag 
up the thread, ao sease of disjuactioa. Oftea I 
thought, had he aever writtea a liae of the poems 
so dear to us, his coaversatioa aloae would have 
BMde him the most iaterestiag compaaioa kaowa 
to me. — F. T. Palgravb in Mtmcir 0/ L^rd Ttnnyt^m, 



ORIOIHAL POETRY. 



Tennyson. 

The singer of the perfect tong is gone : 

Has stepped beyond the limits of our sight ; 

Beyond the changefulness of day and night ; 
Beyimd where brows are wrinkled, cheeks are wan. 
Amid supernal scenes he joomeys on, 

'Neath fadeless skies of iridescent light 

Flashed with effulgences divinely bright 
From suns nnsettlng which have ever shone. 
In song superb, ethereal, unique. 

He leaves a place majestic and unfilled : 
His words a witchery of music q)eak, 

With their sweet grace the heart is lulled and thrilled : 
Though throbs of other splendid song we seek, 

This singer's mighty peals are never stilled. 

A. T. SCHUMAN. 

Gardimgr, Mt, 



«*«Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard is 
reported as saying that he believes a man may 
get all he needs in literature from three authors, 
of whom two are Homer and Dante. To these 
Mr. Lowell would add Cervantes and Goethe, 
but Professor Norton questions the placing of 
Goethe with Homer and Dante, and would se- 
lect Shakespeare to make up his trio. Small 
libraries, he thinks, should not expend much 
money for scientific books, but should give first 
place to such literature as relates to the history 
of man ; the poets come next, and everywhere 
and always such books as quicken the imagina* 
tion. ** Our newspapers," says Mr. Norton, 
"are a disgrace to the country." 



MBS. BBOWHIHa'S LETTEBS * 

THE Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Brownings edited with biographical 
additions by Frederic G. Kenyon, includ- 
ing portraits of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing and Robert Browning, and a view of 
Casa Guidi, constitute a most, if not the 
most, important literary publication of the 
year. No exception could be made unless 
in favor of Tenn3rson*s memoir. Much 



• The Letters of Elisabeth Barrett Browning. Edited by 
Frederic G. Kenyon. Two vols. The Macmillan Co. 
I4.00. 



of the first volume of that, however, is 
made up of letters written to Tennyson 
rather than letters from him, and the ab- 
sence of all his correspondence with Hal- 
lam is a most disappointing feature of that 
biography. Tennyson, in his later years, 
wrote few letters, and those few were brief 
and business-like, and they concealed rather 
than revealed the poet's mind. But Mrs. 
Browning was a woman who wrote delight- 
ful prose as well as poetry, and wrote as 
naturally as she talked. She fell easily into 
intimate relations of the pen with her many 
friends. Much of her life she was shut off 
from all society, and she depended on the 
sympathy of her friends* written words, and 
gave freely her own thoughts and feelings 
to them in return. Her letters have not 
the sparkling wit of Jane Carlyle's, but 
she wrote with a delightful frankness re- 
garding her home life, and gave more than 
one vivid pen portrait of her husband. 
The Robert Browning of these letters is 
a more tangible being than the one whom 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr has described in her 
two volumes. In his many conflicting 
moods and artistic vagaries we seem to 
recognize a nature rich enough to create a 
" Saul " and a " Paracelsus." 

Mrs. Browning writes, "We arc bom 
artists, both of us," but in spite of all 
Mrs. Browning's poetic gifts it is in Rob- 
ert Browning that we find the true, im- 
pressionable, joyous artist nature. His 
"lyric — love, half-angel and half-bird," was 
quick to appreciate the strong, creative im- 
agination which towered high above her 
own. 

When Miss Barrett married Robert 
Browning her reputation as a poet was 
far greater than his. His work had 
received much bitter, unsympathetic crit- 
icism, but his wife had enough of the 
poet-nature in herself to sympathize and 
understand his genius, and recognize, with 
rare generosity, her own inferiority. 

Never was there a woman freer from 
envy and malice, and all the miserable 
vanities which these feelings lead to, than 
was Elizabeth Barrett Browning. She 
writes to Miss Mitford: 

You know, or perhaps you don't know, that 
there are two women I have hated all my life 
long — Lady Byron and Marie Louise. 

We do not believe that she ever hated 
any other human beings. Her nature was 
a nature of angelic sweetness, and it was 
severely tried by her brutal father and by 
more than one of her friends. Nor was she 
of so saccharine a nature as to be incapable 
of discriminating criticism, for some of her 
estimates of contemporary writers are ex- 
ceedingly keen. What can be more apt 
than her descriptions of Thackeray and 
Lockhart ? 

If any body wants small talk by handsfull of 
glittering dust swept out of salons, here's Mr. 
Thackeray besides; and if anybody wants a 
snow man to match Southey's snow woman (see 



Thalaba\ here's Mr. Lockhart, who in complex- 
ion, hair, conversation, and manners might have 
been made out of your Englbh drifts. 

Later, speaking of Mr. Browning's grow- 
ing intimacy with Lockhart, she says : 

Robert found favor in his eyes. The critk 
said, "I like Brownine; he isn't at all like a 
damned literary man.'^ 

Another spicy bit in one of these letters 
is an account of her visits to George Sand : 

I could only go with Robert three times to her 
house, and once she was out He was really 
very good and kind to let me go at all after he 
found the sort of society rampant about her. 
He didn't like it extremely, but, being the prince 
of husbands, he was lenient to my desires and 
yielded the point. She seems to live in the 
abomination of desolation, as far as regards so- 
ciety — crowds of ill-bred men who adore her 
d genoux basy betwixt a puff of smoke and an 
ejection of saliva — society of the Ragged Red 
diluted with the lower theatrical, she herself se 
different, so apart, so alone in her melancholy 
disdain. I was deeply interested in that poor 
woman. I felt a profound compassion for her. 
I did not mind the Greek in Greek costume who 
betrayed her, and kissed her, I believe, so Rob- 
ert said, or the vulgar man from the theater who 
went down on his knees and called her divine — 
a noble woman under the mud. We tried to 

f)lea8e her and she told a friend of ours that she 
iked us, only we always felt that we couldn't 
penetrate, could not really touch her. 

Again, in describing Madame de Mohl as 
"a clever, shrewd woman, but most' emi- 
nently and on all subjects a woman, her 
passions having her thoughts inside them 
instead of her thoughts her passions," we 
can see that Mrs. Browning was quite ca- 
pable of looking at people as they really 
were. She recalls one evening which Ten- 
nyson spent with them, reading "Maud" 
aloud. 

Think of his stopping [she writes to a friend] 
in reading '*Maud" and saying, ''There is a 
wonderful touch I" " That is very tender T " How 
beautiful that is 1 " Yet, and it was wonderful, 
tender, beautiful, and he read exquisitely in a 
voice like an organ. 

We have culled only a few of the many 
clever bits of kindly criticism from these 
delightful letters, but, after all, it is the ro- 
mance of these two lives which will interest 
the public most. We all desire to know just 
what Mrs. Jameson desired to know when 
she met the runaway poets in Paris : 

How the poet heads and poet hearts will get 
on through the prosaic world 1 

From the time when the delicate invalid, 
Elizabeth Barrett, writes to her dear Miss 
Mitford, 

I am getting deeper and deeper into a cone- 
spondence with Robert Browning, poet and mys- 
tic, and we are getting to be the truest friends, 

down to the moment when, "Alwa3rs smil- 
ingly, happily, and with a face like a girl's," 
she died in her husband's arms, the reader 
follows the courtship and the marriage with 
breathless interest. The editor calls the 
marriage "the most perfect example of 
wedded happiness in the history of litera- 
ture." And it is hard to believe that we are 
reading fact and not fiction in reading this 
beautiful ideal love story. The romantic 
interest is heightened by the brutal conduct 
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of Mr. Barrett to his daughter — conduct 
which caused Mrs. Browning an infinite 
amount of pain. 

In looking over an early collection of 
Mrs. Browning's poems, that charming vol- 
ume which includes "The Cry of the Chil- 
dren," written when she was Elizabeth 
Barrett, we find her beautiful dedication to 
her father. A classical student all her 
younger years, she had found much in- 
tellectual sympathy from her father, and 
writes that she wishes to associate with 
"the great pursuit of my life its holiest 
and tenderest affection." After reading 
these loving words we have to face the 
heart-breaking fact that after her marriage 
with Robert Browning, her father never 
saw her, or her husband or her child, never 
allowed their names to be mentioned in his 
presence, and returned all his daughter's 
letters unopened. Truly his heart had a 
dialect which it is impossible to translate. 

He was fond of his family after his own fash- 
ion, but the wish to enter into new relations was 
looked upon as awful treachery, 

and three children he disinherited for com- 
mitting the heinous crime of matrimony. 
As we look back upon the conduct of that 
father and those brothers towards Robert 
and Elizabeth Browning it seems verging 
on insanity. In the constant, never-ceasing 
heartache, caused by the separation from 
her own people, we find the only bitterness 
which entered into Elizabeth Browning's 
happy married life. 

Robert Browning's tenderness and devo- 
tion to his invalid wife lasted to the day of 
her death. He told her, when he asked her 
to marry him, that he would rather sit one 
hour a day at her bedside than have any 
other dream of life fulfilled. He was her 
intellectual companion, her ardent lover, and 
her devoted nurse, and he was a poet! 
This quotation from one of his wife's letters 
will show the fiery nature of the lion whom 
her love tamed into a lamb. 

I have read the newspapers only through Rob- 
ert's eyes. He reads them in a room sacred from 
the foot of woman. And this is not always sat- 
isfactory, as whenever Robert falls into a state 
of disgust with any political party he throws the 
whole subject over. Every now and then he 
ignores France altogether, and I, who am more 
tolerant and more curious, find myself suspended 
over a hiatus. I ask about Thiers's speech. 
"Thiers is a rascal,*' he says ; ** I make a point 
of not reading a word of Thiers." M. Prudhon, 
then ? " Prudhon is a madman ; who cares for 
Prudhon?" The President? "The President 
is an ass not worth thinking of." And so we 
treat of politics. 

A great many letters in the volume have 
allusions in them to spiritualism. It is im- 
possible here to discuss Mrs. Browning's 
attitude towards that subject. She gives 
in one letter Mr. Tom Appleton's defini- 
tion of it as " The divlnest conundrum ever 
given to the world for guessing." 

There are letters to Mrs. Jameson, to 
Miss Martineau, to Tennyson, to Ruskin, 
and a long correspondence with Mr. John 
Kenyon, whose son edits this volume of 



letters. Too much cannot be said of the 
elder Kenyon's devotion to the Brownings. 
Mrs. Browning writes that he was like a 
father to her, and after her child's birth he 
gave her an income of some hundreds of 
dollars each year, which made her able to 
live with comfort and some luxury. After 
Mr. Kenyon's death he left the Brownings 
a large bequest. What is more fitting than 
that his son should edit these letters? 
Nothing is left in the volumes that we 
should wish to have cut out, and the ed- 
itor has been generous enough with the 
letters to give us a satisfactory portrait of 
the real Mrs. Browning. In reading many 
of Tennyson's brief business notes one 
asks : " Is this the best prose of the au- 
thor of * Ulysses ? ' Why try to make these 
scraps of paper immortal?" But there is 
not one of Mrs. Browning's letters which 
could be called dull or prosaic. Her ten- 
der, thoughtful, deeply emotional nature is 
revealed in these intimate letters far more 
sincerely than it could have been in any 
self-conscious autobiography. "That great 
brow ! " And the " spirit-small hand prop- 
ping it" is familiar to all of us who love 
" By the Fireside," " Prospice," and " One 
Word More." It is good to find that the 
woman behind the poet was worthy of the 
rare worship which her large-hearted hus- 
band offered at her shrine: 

My own, see where the veart conduct ! 

At first, 'twas something oar two souls 
Should mix as mists do : each is sucked 

In each now : on the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct 



NEW YORK LETTER. 



Henry Qeorge. 

SAD and tragic as it was, there was something 
fine in the death of Henry George in the 
thick of the fight for his principles. It brought 
out from opponents and friends an expression 
of appreciation for his noble qualities as a man 
and as a leader in a marked contrast with the bit- 
terness and pettiness of the campaign. The dem- 
onstration durmg the day of his funeral, when 
thousands of people, of all kinds, came to view 
his dead face, was one of the most remarkable 
spectacles ever seen in New York. It indicated, 
moreover, the extraordinary change that had 
taken place in public sentiment toward Mr. 
George within a comparatively few years. In- 
stead of being branded as a dangerous member 
of society, as he once was, he was treated as a 
public benefactor, even by those who disagreed 
with his doctrines but revered his spirit. By 
those who knew him personally he is mourned 
as few leaders are mourned. It is plain from all 
accounts of him that in his private life he dis- 
played all the qualities that contributed to the 
making of his public career, together with a 
most endearing gentleness, simplicity, and sym- 
pathy. "The only trouble with him," I heard 
one of his closest friends remark, *' was that he 
was too noble hearted. It was impossible for 
him to believe in the meanness of other people. 
He always attributed to them the best motives, 
even when they were actuated by others that 
were selfish and mean. He was absorbed b 



his work wholly for the good he hoped to ac- 
complish ; he could have made a great deal of 
money by it, but he never desired to make a 
fortune, and he never asked for extravagant pay- 
ment for his lectures no matter what the demand 
for them might be." 

Hit Political Bconomy. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. George did not live 
to complete the political economy on which he 
has been hard at work for years. He has left, 
however, a large amount of MS. for the work, 
enough to make a good- sized volume. Some of 
the subjects are treated, it is said, almost com- 
pletely, among them the question of coinage, in 
which he was deeply interested. He had a habit 
of throwing himself heart and soul into one 
topic at a time, and in this way he developed 
the political economy, instead of beginning with 
the first chapter and pursuing the other chapters 
in sequence. It is reported that Mrs. George 
has not decided whether to publish the book as 
it stands, fearing that it might not fairly repre- 
sent her husband ; but it is to be hoped that she 
will give it to the world. As a well-known writer 
has said with reference to the matter, many 
authors have left unfinished books which have 
been gladly accepted and appreciated by the 
public for just what they stood for. Mr. 
George's death has greatly stimulated interest 
in his doctrines, and many people who have 
never taken the trouble to learn what he advo- 
cated are now beginning to read his books. 
Thb, by the way, would be a very good time 
for the republication, in a worthy edition, of his 
complete works. 

A New Periodical. 

Every literary worker in the country must be 
interested in the announcement of the new peri- 
odical to be edited and largely written by Gellett 
Burgess, Oliver Herford, and James Jeffrey 
Roche. Boston ought to be especially interested, 
for all of these three writers belong in a sense 
to Boston. Gellett Burgess is associated in the 
public mind with California because the paper 
that he conducted so brilliantly, Th€ Lark, one 
of the most original and witty publications ever 
brought out in this country, came from San 
Francisco. Mr. Burgess, however, is a Bosto- 
nian, educated at the Institute of Technology ; he 
''happened" out in San Francisco through an 
engagement which was offered him to teach in 
the scientific department of the University of 
California, and which kept him there for several 
years. Literature, however, he has found far 
more congenial than teaching, and his sudden 
success with The Purple Cow and with his 
more serious writing has committed him to the 
literary career. Mr. Oliver Herford is as well 
known in Boston as in New York, where every- 
one knows him or knows about him. His Either, 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, is affectionately re- 
membered by Bostonians for his years of splen- 
did work as pastor of one of their leading 
Unitarian churches, and as one of the most 
outspoken and public-spirited men in the minis- 
try. Mr. Oliver Herford has won an extensive 
reputation as a wit, and his contributions to the 
periodicals, accompanied by his own illustra- 
tions, have a wide popularity for their grace and 
fancy and their delicate humor. As for Mr. 
Jeffrey Roche, there are few writers who are 
regarded with such affection and esteem by 
those of his fellow-workers whodutve the good 
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fortune to know him. He has the best qualities 
of the most delightful Irishman that ever stepped 
out of the pages of Charles Lever, a sparkling 
wit, a warm heart, and a rare and sympathetic 
literary gift, which, in spite of his ardous duties 
as editor of the Boston Pilots he has frequently 
exercised in both verse and prose with notable 
success. With three such men as Burgess, 
Herford, and Roche for the inspiration, the 
new periodical ought to make an enormous 
success. 

It is reported that the name of the new weekly 
is to be V Enfant Terrible,, but this title has not 
as yet been absolutely decided upon. It is odd 
and suggestive enough to attract attention, but 
publishers say that titles in foreign languages 
are nearly always inadvisable. I have heard the 
case cited of a paper published here a few years 
ago called the Feuilleton^ to the utter confusion 
and disgust of the newsdealers who tried to 
pronounce it. The novelty of such a name as 
V Enfant Terrible would soon wear off, and it 
would no longer be amusing. So I, for one, hope 
that the editors will chose another title. 
Three Californians. 

I hear that Mr. Stephen Bonsai has retired 
from Munsey*s Magazine after a few weeks of 
editorial service. Mr. Munsey has lately added 
to his staff Miss Juliette Wilbur Tomkins, one 
of the group of young California writers who 
have been doing such excellent work in the mag- 
azines of late. Miss Tomkins has assumed edi- 
torial charge of The Puritan^ which, during the 
few months of its existence, has acquired a large 
circulation. 

Mr. Jerome Case Bull, another Calif ornian 
who has made a success here through his short 
stories and his excellent work as one of the edi- 
tors of Munsey s^ is shortly to return to San 
Francisco for a change and rest. 

Miss Dorothy Quigley is still another Cali- 
fornia writer whose work has lately brought 
her distinction. Her two books, Success is 
for You and How to Keep Youngs have been 
widely praised for their shrewdness, their whole- 
some vigor, and their delightfully optimistic 
and inspiring philosophy. Miss Quigley came 
to New York several years ago quite unknown, 
and through her ability and courage, and indefati- 
gable energy, she made herself one of the most 
successful of the many women journalists of the 
city. A few months ago Miss Quigley was mar- 
ried to Mr. Luther B. Little, a well-known jour- 
nalist, long connected with the New York Times. 

Hamlin Qarland and Qrant. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland has come to New York 
for a few weeks, and is busily engaged on his life 
of General Grant, which has already occupied 
him for two years. Just at present he is work- 
ing on that part of Grant's life connected with 
the famous Ward failure. From New York he 
will go for the winter to Washington, where he 
will interview those men still in public service 
there who were associated with Grant. Mr. Gar- 
land is neglecting no labor that will help to make 
his study of the hero complete. Though he is 
a little restless at being kept for so long a time 
from the writing of fiction, he expresses great 
enthusiasm for his present task. ** I believe that 
Grant's career is even greater than Lincoln's," 
he said to me the other day. " Think of the won- 
derful contrasts in iti Think of the man who 
was selling shoe-pegs in '60, and in '65 was lead- 



ing a victorious army I The deeper I get into 
the man's character the more I marvel at it I" 
During the past summer Mr. Garland has been 
living among the Indians of the Northwest, where 
he goes for a few weeks each year. ** They are 
a wonderful race," he said, referring to his expe- 
riences among them, '*full of gentleness and 
human feeling, as you find when you come to 
know them, with, in fact, all the virtues and the 
vices of their white brothers.'* Mr. Garland 
has been so impressed by them that he is plan- 
ning to write a novel in which several Indians 
figure, and he has also in mind a story in which 
all of the characters are Indians. 

John D. Barry. 



FOREIGI NOTES. 



— The first edition of the Memoir of Lord 
Tennyson, consisting of 5,000 copies, was imme- 
diately exhausted, and a second and large edi- 
tion has already been put to press. 

— The fourth, and concluding, volume of the 
Life of Dr, Pusey has appeared in London. 

— An edition of Scott's novels complete is 
about to appear in the choice form of the 
** Temple Classics." Waverley makes two beau- 
tiful volumes. 

— Mrs. Bird- Bishop's last work b on Corea^ 
and is nearly ready, under the imprint of Mr. 
Murray. 

— The Macmillan Co. have recently moved 
into commodious and attractive rooms on St. 
Martin St., London, which are well worth a 
visit by American book lovers in England. 

— It is seldom that a publisher strikes ten 
with hb first book as Mr. James Bowden has 
done with Mr. Kernahan's The Child, the Wise 
Man, and the Devil, of which 50,000 copies have 
been sold. The fact has been commemorated 
by a special idition de luxe of 500 copies, each 
of which is signed and numbered by the author. 

— Miss Laurence Alma Tadema is about to 
issue a volume of verses under the title of 
Realms of Unknown Kings. 

— Sir Edwin Arnold is receiving congratula- 
tions on his marriage to the Japanese lady who 
has been educated in England. 

— Included in Mr. Austin Dobson's volume 
of collected poems, representing thirty years of 
work, will be twenty pieces which have not 
hitherto appeared in any volume. 

— The deaths are reported of the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, late Master of the Temple, who had 
published many volumes of sermons; of Le 
Page Renouf , the eminent Egyptologist ; and of 
Mr. Maitland, the author of a number of novels, 
the son of a Brighton clergyman, and an exten- 
sive traveler. 

— The two volumes of Mrs. Browning's Z//- 
ters will be followed shortly by a one- volume 
edition of her complete works, uniform with the 
popular two-volume edition of her husband's 
poems. Smith, Elder & Co. are the London 
publishers. 

— Dr. P. W. Joyce has written A Child* s His- 
tory of Ireland, which will be published this 
month by the Longmans. 

— The voluminous Dictionary of National 
Biography, now drawing near its conclusion, 
will be completed with a supplementary volume 
containing memoirs of persons of distinction 
who have died during the progress of the work, 
and with a sufficient number of general index 



volumes to facilitate reference. Wh«i com- 
pleted this Dictionary will be without an qual 
in its field of British biography. 

— Four editions of Professor SainUborys 
Short History of French Literature hate btto 
exhausted, and a fifth b about to be issued fiom 
the Clarendon Press, thoroughly revised. The 
section on the nineteenth century has been prac- 
tically rewritten and much enlarged. 



irOYEMBEB MAQAZINE8. 
The November magazines are full of interest 
— unusually so — but the pressure of new boob 
will not allow us to take extended notict of 
them. The Century b noticeable for illostrited 
articles on the Greater New York, on Aoditt 
and his balloon, on the last days of Lotus XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, on Mexico during tie 
French episode, on the story of Chitral, and u 
certain strange figures in the animal world of 
pre-hbtoric periods. A group of interestiag 
photographs accompanies the sketch of His. 
Cameron and her striking camera work. Hv- 
per*s, too, makes a specialty of the Greater Nn 
York, with illustrations of the new dty growing 
up to the north of Manhattan Island; there is 
a vivid descriptive article by Richard Har(&)f 
Davb recounting his adventures and obserra- 
tions with the Greek soldiers in the late ni; 
the ** New Japan " is depicted by a native writer, 
and one of the* famous Pardons in Brittany by 
Geo, W. Edwards. ** The Century's Progrea 
in Biology " is sketched by Dr. Henry Smitk 
Williams, with many portraits. The "Unossal 
Uses of Photography" are the subject of tw 
striking articles in Scribner^s, by Mr. Wogtea 
and General Carrington. " The Country Chordi 
in America " Is prettily described and illustnte: 
by James B. Bigelow ; the illustrations whid 
accompany Mr. Frost's article " With Dog ari 
Gun " might fit into almost any letterpress T^ 
lating to the hunter's sport for birds; bat the 
eighteen pictures that go with Mr. White's 
description of the " Great Business of a Wbeai 
Farm " are quite to the purpose. The A^sik 
has a very strong number, the features of whid 
are John Fiske's recital of " Forty Years of tie 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly," Mr. Mabie's rcTiff 
of the Tennyson Memoir, Mr. Hollis's Iw^ 
phy, so to speak, of the " Frigate Constituiioo.' 
and two politico-social studies by Mr. Godks 
and Mr. Stimson. 



MIHOB NOTI0E8. 



The Providential Order of the WoiU. 

It would be hard to name any Christir 
teacher in Europe who is more widely read, \ 
thoughtful clergymen of the Englishspeaki^ 
peoples, than Dr. Alexander Balmain Bmce 
who is a professor in the Free Church College^ 
Glasgow, These twelve chapters were read « 
Sunday afternoons during the first three inooiii 
of thb year as the Gifford Lectures, tnl*^ 
we mbtake they will be greatly enjoyed ci« 
by those who do not accept the •• plenary i^ 
spiralion " of the writers of the Bible, for io ^ 
volume Dr. Bruce does not cite Scripture as tbe 
final word which ends all controversy beais* 
of its divine origin. The idea of the lectures^ 
forbids him, nor does he need to do this. B^ 
however, summons the ancient Hebrew and tte 
New Testament writers as witnesses, and tb 
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theistic inquiries in this book are according to 
the stipulations of the foundation and are carried 
on in a strictly scientific method. Technically 
speaking, the first half of the book deals with 
anthropology and the latter part with theology. 
All the way through the outlook upon creation 
and insight into the nature of man and the 
Power that rules the universe are those of one 
who has worked himself clear from old formu- 
laries and traditions, and who sees the world and 
looks upon the universe with the eye of a scien- 
tific man at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The author pictures man's place in the universe 
and then draws his theistic inferences therefrom. 
He shows the non-moral deity, or the gods of 
modern pessimism of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann, and then, over against the theories 
of these continental speculators, he sets forth 
grandly, from bases which any man of healthy 
mind can accept, the worth of life and the worth 
of man. In the four last lectures he leads us to 
see Providence in the individual life in election, 
in solidarity, and in progress by sacrifice. Our 
impression, as we close this strong and clear 
message of a manly and a healthy thinker, is 
two-fold : first, that it is like a bracing tonic in 
the mental atmosphere of this our time, too 
much surcharged as it is with the debilitating 
exhalations of pessimism — which is only Bud- 
dhism in another form; second, to those who 
enjoy above all things the fresh illumination of 
old Bible texts, and who love by the attainment 
of heights of intellect and coigrns of vantage to 
get fresh and exhilarating views of eternally old 
and everlastingly fresh Scripture truths, we can 
roost heartily recommend this last work of one 
of the foremost thinkers of our time. [Charles 
Scribner*s Sons. $2.00.] 

Relics of Primaeval Life. 

This is a publication in book form of the 
Lowell lectures of 1895 by Sir J. W. Dawson. 
We learn from the preface that it is some thirty- 
five years since the discovery of remains sup- 
pK>sed to denote animal life in the earliest strati- 
fied rocks known to geologists as the Laurentian. 
This lecturer was associated with such discov- 
eries, and has since given attention to instances 
of fossils supposed to belong chronologically 
between these oldest remains of life on the 
planet and the earliest previously known; and 
has occasionally published the results of investi- 
gations on **the dawn of life.** The present 
volume aims to present the existing state of 
knowledge on this recondite subject There is 
an ingenious but simple table at the beginning 
of the book showing the relative age of the 
principal classes of genera known in zoology and 
in botany, as estimated by their remains in the 
strata of the sedimentary rocks. Among animals 
the humble family of protozoa is the oldest, as 
its name well suggests, reaching back to the 
Grenvillian division of eozoic rocks — so named 
from Grenville on the river Ottawa; among 
plants the alga^ traced back to the Huronian. 
That the oldest life thus appears to have existed 
in what we term the new world is an interesting 
thought, though not unknown heretofore to intel- 
ligent readers. In one chapter, " The History of 
a Discovery," the writer narrates something of 
researches made in the geological survey of 
Canada, under Sir William Logan, begun in 
1840, from which certain specimens were several 
years later sent to this author for examination. 



In one of these, when placed under the micro- 
scope, '* beautiful groups of tubuli penetrating 
one of the calcite layers ** seemed to him plainly 
to indicate animal origin, and he classes the 
specimen among the foraminifera. He terms the 
animal eozoon, — considering, however, in a sub- 
sequent chapter, the possibility of a vegetable 
origin. The minutiae of his difficult subject are 
presented by our author with the enthusiasm of 
a specialist, and though the reader not familiar 
with such studies may be wearied, if not confused, 
one of like tastes and pursuits must find a fas- 
cination in these ^ts and speculations. Some 
sixty clearly drawn Ulustrations assist one*s com- 
prehension of the text. However simple the 
earliest animal form may be believed to have 
been, there is no scientific evidence of its origi- 
nation, we are told, either as an embryo or as an 
adult Hence our theory of its exbtence must 
be either abiogenesis, scientifically discredited, 
or creation. But with one primitive protozoon, 
so low in structure, we seem logically to require 
belief in the superintendence of the Creator in 
the slow but wonderful development of the in- 
comparably higher forms in the great chain of 
life. Otherwise we either elevate the protozoon 
into the rdle of creator or fall back on the old 
heathen "fortuitous concourse of atoms,** with 
chances indefinitely but overwhelmingly against 
the orderly line of evolutionary ascent The 
book is provided with an appendix of notes and 
an index. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.] 

Celebrated Trials. 

It is not long since Mr. Henry Laurens Clin- 
ton, a New York lawyer, published a volume of 
Extraordinary Cases^ in which he related from 
personal knowledge a number of legal stories of 
great interest He follows that volume this au- 
tumn with another of Celebrated Trials, which is 
an extension of his professional recollections 
along the same line. Nearly one half of the 
present volume b occupied with a full and de- 
tailed account, in no fewer than eighteen chap- 
ters, of the very celebrated Cunningham- Burdell 
murder case, which was the sensation of New 
York al>ove all other topics just forty years ago. 
How distinctly one can remember the appalling 
details of that crime, the mystery which attended 
its commission, the morbid fascination which 
the scene of it exerted over the minds of the 
populace, and the intricate and perplexing course 
of the trial. There has been perhaps no murder 
case in the present century which filled a larger 
place in the public mind than the Burdell case. 
The rest of Mr. Clinton's book, which exceeds 
600 pages in length, has for its specialties the 
Tweed case, the Oakey Hall case, the Croker 
case and some other minor trials, but the weight 
of the book is in the Burdell end. Lawyers, of 
course, and young lawyers particularly, have 
the first interest in these pages, but all persons 
whose minds turn to questions of law and evi- 
dence will find them entertaining reading. [Har- 
per & Brothers. I2.00.] 

English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 

With what enthralling interest many of us 
read years ago the earlier volumes of this de- 
lightful series by that incomparable writer, Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, the Ik Marvel of Dream Life 
and Reveries of a Bachelor, our first introduction 
to a style captivating then, and one which has 
never lost its charm I He has a quality pecul- 



iarly his own. The atmosphere of his books is 
genial, wholesome, restful. A love of the beau- 
tiful, refinement, taste, culture and genuine sen- 
timent pervade all he writes. It is good now 
to take up the study of English literature where 
he left o£f, and continue with hb pleasant com- 
radeship from the later Georges down to Victo- 
ria. He will be rambling and desultory, will 
give us glimpses into by-ways while we are 
journeying, will reveal much of his own person- 
ality, and indicate in subtle ways his likings, 
with fine bits of criticism or comment ; but where 
can one find a more fascinating guide, or a more 
alluring way of becoming acquainted, or renew- 
ing one*s acquaintance with the writers and the 
literature of the period ? May it be long before 
this genial author, beloved of a generation now 
passing away, lays down his pen ; and no better 
wish could be expressed for the younger readers 
of today than that they might through his per- 
suasiveness become book-lovers, having that joy 
in books which is one of the most precious gifts 
of life. [Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.] 

The Border Wars of New England. 
The story of twenty years of massacre, called 
King William's and Queen Anne's Wars, has 
never before been so continuously told as in 
this volume by Samuel Adams Drake. The 
compilation of the material, for it was begun by 
his father, and from that and contemporary ac- 
counts Mr. Drake has made a clear, concise 
record of personal hardships and wanton cruel- 
ties. The sack of Dover and Deerfield, the 
taking of Pemaquid and Port Royal, Fronte- 
nac's raids, the onslaught at Durham and Ha- 
verhill, and the fruitless expeditions of Major 
Church are vividly told, illustrated with maps 
and pictures. The author refrains from any dis- 
cussion of the Indian's natural ability, his code 
of ethics, or his belief in the Great Spirit, but 
such a cumulative record of treachery and bru- 
tality speaks ill for his alleged innocence and 
long suffering. New England's delay, fatuity, 
and economy in never fully equipping an army, 
and the impossibility of following the Indian 
over a wide range of country, the absence of 
sufficient forts and the uselessness of the at- 
tacks on Canada (though they presaged final 
victory) largely accounted for the series of per- 
sonal disasters. Yet the Colony's horror of 
Roman Catholicism was as great as its dread 
of the Indians, for many of their white cap- 
tives became savages, or Roman Catholics under 
French influence, in neither case returning to 
the Puritan fold. The volume is a notable ad- 
dition to colonial history, inasmuch as its pages 
present, in an almost unbroken series, events 
which the casual reader has usually interpolated 
among other incidents as necessary occurrences. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. $i.5a] 

Sketches from Old Virginia. 

It is rather singular that the Sketches front Old 
Virginia, by A. G. Bradley, should have been 
written for and have first appeared in English 
magazines, but there is a strong affinity between 
old Virginia and old England in the landscape, 
the people, and the local color; and these 
sketches are full of pleasant features, striking 
characters, tender and touching experiences, and 
a life which is largely secluded and, to some 
extent, passing away. The scenes on the old 
turnpikes, the animation of the fox hunt, the 
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ecceotricities^oQthe doctor, thefdirtfand squalor 
of the poor whites of the mountams, the humors 
of the turkey hunt, the pretty part which Bob 
White plays in the landscape, the human nature 
of the darkies, all enter into these interesting 
pages. A literal visit to Virginia b a delightful 
experience; next to that comes the reading of 
such a book as thb. [The Macmillan Co. 11.5a] 

The District School at It Was. 

[Rev. Warren Bortoo, the author of Tk4 District Seh^ol^ 
waa bom at WOton, N. H., in 1800, and died at Salem, 
Maaa.f in 1866. At the mgt ci three and a half he l>egan 
to go to the district school in his native town, where he 
continued until he became one of the bif bofsrs on the back 
seat In 1833 he pabUsbed the description of this school 
which he had written. The book was recdved with jpn^i 
favor, was reprinted in New York and afterwards in Lon- 
don, and in 185s appeared again in a volume together with 
several lesser writings by the same author. Mr. Burton 
graduated at Harvard College, Uught, studied theology, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry, contributed to 
periodicals, lectured, and engaged in various lines of social 
reform.] 

Of Mr. Burton's District School as It Was Mr. 
Clifton Johnson has now prepared a new edi- 
tion, leaving the original practically unchanged 
except for slight condensations here and there. 
The few illustrations that are introduced in the 
way of tail- pieces are from old spelling books 
and other publications of the period, and very 
quaint and curious they are in contrast with the 
book engravings of the present day. Mr. Bur- 
ton describes the old schoolhouse as it stood by 
the wayside, the sununer and winter scenes 
therein, the foibles of the teachers, the school 
books, the way they learned to read and write 
and spell, the methods of discipline, the amuse- 
ment at recess time, the coastings and the snow- 
ballings, the experiences of new masters, and 
the examination times; and the volume closes 
with a few facsimile pages from old spellers, 
pictures and all, the whole making a book which 
it is good to lay away like a faded rosebud with 
its tender associations. [Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 

Life on High Levels. 

These "Familiar Talks on the Conduct of 
Life," by Margaret £. Sangster, have in them 
nothing novel or unusual, but a great deal which, 
though commonplace, is sweet, helpful, and rea- 
sonable. Mrs. Sangster treats of such themes 
as " Earning and Spending," the books we read, 
the letters we write, our duties toward our near- 
est of kin, toward our own bodies, toward the 
Christian church, toward society, etc 

Life more and more is to my thought a pil- 
grim path [she remarks in her preface], a path 
filled with opportunities for service; and these 
quiet bits of talk are meant to be helpful and 
encouraging to those who stand in the forefront, 
with the days marching on before them, and 
Christ, their acknowledged Captain and Leader, 
bidding them confidently go forward. There iS 
a cormal handclasp in every chapter for every 
reader, for every reader is my friend. 

This exordium perfectly expresses the author's 
aim in writing this little book, and the aim is 
carried out perfectly, simply, and tenderly. 
[Eaton & Mains. 90c.] 

Talks on the Study of Literature. 
It is with genuine pleasure that the reviewer 
takes up such a volume as Talks on the Study of 
Literature^ by Arlo Bates. The book b the gen- 
nine and sensible expression of an able man's 
opinions. It is precisely the work for direction 
to which the present reviewer has been again 



and again beset by the unacademic. Numbers 
of the readers of good literature have long been 
in search of some compact, suggestive, and 
authentic volume, such as this by Mr. Bates, 
to awaken and guide their understanding and 
appreciation of the books which they read. 
" What is style ? " " Why do I prefer this style 
to that ? " have been the almost daily queries. 
Within the universities these questions are being 
answered; in the world at large the need of a 
readable book which should accomplbh the 
same work has been widely felt. Mr. Bates's 
Talks on Writing English was a step toward 
meeting the want which the present work wUl go 
a long way toward satisfying. Much which he 
lays down may be accepted as law. His chap- 
ters upon the classics and contemporary liter- 
ature are sound and admirable. His advice 
against all philological study of early English 
masterpieces will not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged, but the dispute is an old one. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.50.] 



EOONOMIOS. 



Of the making of manuals of economics there 
b no end, and it b surprbing how good some of 
the new ones are. Mr. Herbert J. Davenport's 
Outlines of Elementary Economics has less than 
three hundred small pages, but it shows many 
of the excellences of hb larger Outlines of Eco- 
nomic Theory, The numerous " suggestive ques- 
tions " at the beginning and end of each chapter 
especially fit it for the teacher who relies little 
on a text-book. [The Macmillan Co. 80c.] 

The Introduction to the Study of Economics^ 
by Dr. C. J. Bullock of Cornell University, we 
have no hesitation in ranking among the best 
elementary manuals on the subject for Ameri- 
can students. The first three chapters give an 
outline of the economic history of the United 
States as the basb of the theory which follows. 
An Americanbm which b not Chauvinism sup- 
plies many of the subsequent illustrations. Dr 
Bullock varies the ususd order by treating con- 
sumption first, and he has special chapters on 
the monetary hbtory of the United States, mo- 
nopolies, and the economic functions of gov- 
ernment A full bibliography encourages the 
student to go farther. For use in colleges, par- 
ticularly. Dr. Bullock's book b unusually well 
fitted. [SUver, Burdett & Co. I1.25.] 

The discussion of the currency question has 
shifted its ground somewhat since the vigorous 
" Campaign of Education " of last year. The 
retirement of the greenbacks is now the fore- 
most topic of debate. In his Sound Money 
Monographs (there are ten of them, and all are 
very readable) Mr. W. C. Cornwell, president 
of the City Bank of Buffalo, deals vigorously 
with the dangers involved in retention of the 
greenbacks, and advocates the early withdrawal 
of the government from the banking field. 
There b no writing on the gold and silver 
standards and currency reform more pithy, di- 
rect, and generally understandable than Mr. 
Comwell's small volume. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.00.] 

Mr. Charles H. Swan, Jr., is in full sympathy 
with Mr. Cornwell in his Monetary Problems and 
Reforms, in five short and sensible chapters. 
He has a plan for the gradual retirement of the 
silver dollar which deserves examination. [G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 75c.] 



Mr. James H. Hallard's Gold and Silver b 
'*an elementary treatise on bimetallbm." He 
b an Oxford M.A. and has been lecturer for 
the Bimetallic League of Liverpool. He has 
much of the rhetoric about **the unscrupulom 
money power," and the like, which one would 
gladly see disappear from bimetallbt propa- 
ganda. The book is, however, a clear state- 
ment in brief limits of the usual position of the 
international bimetallbt, and it will supi^ement 
President Walker's volume well on some points. 
[London : Rivington, Perdval & Co. is. 6d,'\ 

Dr. Albert S. Bolles's Elements of Commercial 
Law b a succinct little treatise, covering modi 
ground clearly in its three hundred and fifty 
small pages. It seems to supply all the infor- 
mation that the ordinary man needs about part- 
nership, leases, insurance, and the like in their 
legal aspects. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.00 ikI] 

Corporation Finance, by Mr. Thomas L. Greene^ 
auditor of the Manhattan Trust Co. of New 
York, is one of the most valuable publications 
in practical finance issued for a long time. Mr. 
Greene gives that information about the man- 
agement of the finances of corporations which 
all their officers need, and, on the basis of a 
large experience, he offers counsels marked by 
wisdom and practicality. Hb subjects are bondb 
and stocks of railway and other corporations, 
accounting, examination of reports, reorganiza- 
tions and receiverships, and the like. All who 
would venture to express an opinion on the do- 
ings of corporations will consult Mr. Greene 
with much profit [G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.25.] 

Mrs. Helen Campbell's twelve chapters on 
Household Economics ought to have many read- 
ers among housekeepers. They treat such sub- 
jects as the house, decoration, furnbhmg, food, 
cooking, cleaning, sanitation, and domestic serv- 
ice, in a style much above that of the ordinary 
manuals, both for readableness and for scientific 
grasp of the whole matter. Mrs. Campbdl 
needs no introduction to readers of economic 
literature, and her public should be enlarged by 
the addition of many women, who ought to 
thank her for her plain speaking about the 
shortcomings of her sex in a field quite under 
their own control. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. ^i.5a] 



OUBBENT nOTION. 



Rameau't Nephew. 
'* I have just finished reading Sordello," wrote 
Carlyle to hb wife, " without being able to find 
out whether Sordello was a poem, a dty, or a 
man." It b with somewhat this feeling that we 
put down thb satire of Monsieur Diderot's. It 
was written in 1770, and translated by Goethe 
into German. It has been much discussed and 
commented upon, Carlyle calling it " a sibylline 
utterance from a heart all in fusion." One critic 
calls it " a satirical picture of contemporary man- 
ners ; " another insists *' that it b meant to be 
an ironical reductio ad absurdum of the theory 
of self-interest by exhibiting a concrete example 
of its working in all its grossness ; " a third holds 
" that it was composed by way of rejoinder to 
Palisset's comedy, *• Les Philosophes," which 
had brought the chiefs of the rationalistic school 
upon the stage and presented them as enemies 
of the human race;" and a fourth and a fifth 
critic have still different theories. Our own view 
is that it applied to some long-ago forgotten 
events of the day in which the author lived, and 
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that it concerns us not at all save as one of the 
''Curiosities of Literature." [Longmans, Green 
&Co. Ii.oo.] 

An Old-Field Schoolgirl. 
When Marian Harland writes of life in Vir- 
ginia she is at her best ; her pen lingers lovingly 
over the scenes and customs, social life, and 
courtesies of a bygone time. The title of this 
story has a curious explanation. An '* old-field *' 
was a tract of worn-out land left to Nature's 
"rest-cure," and when conveniently located to 
several plantations it was selected for the site 
of the neighborhood schoolhouse. To one of 
these schools went the heroine, a charming little 
girl, whom her family called ** Flea " (for Fe- 
licia), a noble creature with Bohemian instincts, 
but the soul of honor. The master, taking a dis- 
like to her, treated her with unheard-of cruelty. 
The story (founded on fact) brings in the mem- 
bers of the families of typical Virginians; and 
the portraitures, as well as those of Flea's father, 
mother, and the loyal brother " Dee " (for David), 
are very vivid and lifelike. The father, Mr. 
Grigsby, is as fine an example of true manli- 
ness, shown in all his relations, as one often 
meets in a story. To his discreet and kindly 
management Flea owes her rescue in a perilous 
crisis and the making of her character. It is a 
captivating book despite the diabolic teacher 
and the fate of "Miss EmUy." The illustra- 
tions are reproductions of photographs. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] 

The Pall of the Nibelungt. 
This translation, by Margaret Armor, of the 
old Nibelungen legend is based on Simlock's 
arrangement of the mediaeval text. It is di- 
vided into thirty-nine "Adventures," beginning 
with Kriemhild's dream of the falcon, and end- 
ing with her death under the sword of Hilde- 
brand after the bloody slaughter of the Hightide. 
The illustrations, after the style of antique mo- 
saics, are by W. B. Macdougall. The elemental 
passions of human nature are the groundwork 
of this ancient romance — love, lust, jealousy, 
pride, revenge, the warring strife of hot human 
hearts before Christ and His civilization had 
begun to influence the world. It b a bloody 
and terrible record, and it is curious in reading 
it to note the alterations in the story which the 
art of Wagner has introduced whUe keeping in 
the main to the original outlines. The Valkys 
play no part in the drama ; Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde are an ordinary king and queen ; Siegfried 
is not nourished and educated by a mythological 
dwarf in a cave; he does not snatch his bride 
from a circle of flames. Only the original ele- 
ments survive — human passion, human misery, 
retribution, remorse; on these themes the old 
song-writer and the modern master of music 
bailt differently, but with equal security of re- 
sult. [The Macmillan Co. I2.50.] 

The Qolden Dog. 
This romance of Old Canada, by William 
Kirby, antedates by nearly twenty years Gilbert 
Parker's novel written on the same lines. As 
in The Seats of the Mighty^ Bigot, the Intendant, 
is a principal character. He is the same Bigot 
here as there — daring, unscrupulous, cruel, sen- 
sual; trading on his favor with Madame de 
Pompadour and subordinating the interests of 
Canada and his royal master to his own selfish 
ambitions and love of luxury. But the quality 



of the two novels b unlike. There is in The 
Golden Dog nothing of the tender and idyllic 
touch which made Mr. Parker's tale of adven- 
ture so subdy interesting. Of the three *• lead- 
ing women," one is hopelessly nebulous and 
unreal, one theatrically evil, the third as wooden 
as she is good. The reader dismisses them to 
their several fates with unconcern, far different 
from the keen anxiety with which he, followed 
the fortunes of Robert Moray's fiery, sweet 
" Alixe," and rejoiced when in the end her loyal 
love was left to blossom into quiet happiness 
beyond the reach of wars and storms. [L. C. 
Page & Co. I1.25.] 

The Secret Rose. 
Exactly what Mr. J. B. Yeats's Secret Rose 
may mean no reader will exactly be able to de- 
termine, or, rather, every reader will imagine a 
meaning for himself, and all the meanings will 
be different. The book is a collection of short 
Irish " Pastels " or visionary tales, all weird, un- 
canny, and subtly framed, many of them having 
a singular sort of charm, which is half-mystery 
and half-hint. Mr. Yeats believes that 

poetry and romance cannot be made by the most 
conscientious study of famous moments and of 
the thouffhts and feelings of others, but only by 
looking mto that little, infinite, faltering, and 
eternal flame that one calls one's self. When 
one looks into the darkness there is always 
something there, 

he adds. These little strains in prose are, there- 
fore, as it were, " looks into the darkness," and 
the half-seen things which are descried have a 
formless fascination. They remind one of some 
of the shorter songs of Franz — a melodious 
thought, set in a tiny framework of music, end- 
ing almost as soon as it begins. As a specimen 
of these "songs without rhyme" we will in- 
stance " The Heart of the Spring," a wild yet 
simple little " motif " with but two characters in 
it, which sings itself to the reader's ear as he 
reads. [Dodd, Mead & Co. |2.oa] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The Folly of Pen Harrington is a bright, spir- 
ited novel by Julian Sturgis, with a very unusual, 
spoiled, and audacious heroine who does uncon- 
ventional things, and at the same time exasper- 
ates and fascinates her long-suffering but adoring 
friends. She plays with fire and comes near 
being scorched, touches pitch and does not es- 
cape the consequences, but through all is lovable 
and comes out better than she could have dared 
hope. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c] 

Marjory Moore's Lovers, by Adelaide Sargent, 
concerns a country girl who had a musical ca- 
reer, made a wrong marriage, suffered much for 
her weak husband, and found her true mate at 
last. [F. Tennyson Neely. 50c] 



BEUaiOUS BOOKS. 

The ll}iU\h\xi-^^o\itxty Illustrative NoUs on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1898 
are made attractive by pictures and sundry typo- 
graphical devices, and elucidate the Scripture 
text for the use of teachers in Sunday schools, 
specifically those of the Methodist Church. 
[Eaton & Mains.] 

Prof. H. H. Mitchell has produced a study of 
the first twelve chapters of the prophecy of 
Isaiah which possesses several advantages for 
the general reader. Not that he has written 



down hb subject, for he has not, but it is di- 
vested of the technical and ultra- critical atmos- 
phere. He gives us a clear idea of the position 
of the prophecy viewed in the light of modem 
criticism. Though he declares for the dual au- 
thorship and is prepared to accept an advanced 
position, he is careful and conservative, stating 
the case delicately and reverently, and without 
the offensive brusqueness not uncommon. [T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. I2.00.] 

We give a guess that Glimpses of God, a vol- 
ume of sermons by Rev. B. G. Newton, were 
*' printed by the author " because no publisher 
could be found for them. They are of no extra- 
ordinary merit. 

Dr. George W. Clarke's Harmony of the Acts 
of the Apostles is an interpretation of that book 
according to the views and principles of the 
Baptist denomination. It has some ingenuities 
of plan and arrangement. The Scripture text is 
first printed consecutively, with a border at the 
bottom of each page of citations from every part 
of the Scriptures ; and fully half of the book is 
occupied with notes upon the text and with the 
epistles in full. The whole makes a convenient 
and suggestive handbook of the New Testament, 
minus the gospels. There are no illustrations, 
but there is a fairly good colored map of St. 
Paul's journeys. [Baptist Pub. Society. $1.25.] 

A new, revised, and enlarged edition of the 
Rev. W. C. Wilkinson's Exposition of the Bap- 
tist Principle in Application to Baptism and the 
Lard's Supper appears. This book is <* Baptist " 
through and through. For example: Christ 
was not thinking of all the nations, but of the 
disciples made out of all the nations when he 
said 'baptising them.'" Baptists who want to 
be confirmed in their convictions, and non- Bap- 
tists who want to be irritated, will find it worth 
whUe to read this keen, incisive, and forcible, if 
not convincing, polemic essay. [Baptist Pub. 
Society. $1.25.] 

Twenty-seven sermons by the Rev. Louis A. 
Banks are collected under the general title of 
The Christ Brotherhood, which indicates a cer- 
tain unity of thought underlying them all. Dr. 
Banks is a Methodist, and these sermons are 
loyal and true to his theology and his position. 

To his ** Modern Reader's Bible," Dr. Moul- 
ton adds a collection of Select Masterpieces of 
Biblical Literature, such as the stories of Joseph 
and his brothers, Samson's Wedding Feast, cer- 
tain great passages from Isaiah, Songs of David, 
and other fragments complete in themselves 
from the prophets, all printed as ordinary litera- 
ture b printed. [Tht Macmillan Co. 50c.] 

Bishop Dowden's Paddock Lectures for 1896- 
97, delivered before the students of the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, on The 
Theohgical Literature of the Church of England, 
are now published, making a useful handbook 
for the student of the Anglican communion. 
[S. P. C. K.] 

If I Were God is the irreverent tide of a 
reverent litde book by Richard Le Gallienne, 
which discusses the problem of pain in a way 
that will bring comfort to many a sufferer to 
whom the ways of the Infinite are past finding 
out [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50c] 



JH^ The Rev. Dr. George W. Shinn, Rector of 
Grace Church, Newton, who has been quietly 
doing excellent service of late in the promotion 
of good reading in public worship, has in pre] 
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aration a book upon the general subject of 
pulpit elocution, which will be printed before 
long for the use of ministers and theological 
students. 

HEW EDITIOIS. 

There is a third edition of Popular Readings 
in Science^ by John Gall and David Robertson, 
the subjects of which are strictly technical, the 
style of which is somewhat severe, and the whole 
of which is addressed to the student rather than 
the average reader. Science moves so fast now, 
too, that papers of some years standing are in 
danger of being left behind. [Longmans, Green 
& Co. 11.50.] 

Mr. Edward Arnold has cut down the mar- 
gins, cheapened the paper, and so reduced the 
size and cost of Slatin Pasha*s Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan^ in which form it is likely to en- 
joy a wider circulation than in the considerably 
more expensive form in which it was originally 
published. As readers of last year will remem- 
ber, thb is a spirited and graphic narrative of 
a soldier's adventures in the heart of Africa, 
and abounds with exciting situations and thrill- 
ing experiences. There are maps and illustra- 
tions, and for all practical purposes this edition 
is as good as the earlier. [$2.00.] 



HISOELLANT. 

There has been no magazine writing in a quar- 
ter of a century like the essays which were con- 
tributed by Mr. George William Curtis to Har- 
per's Monthly under the general head of ** The 
Easy Chair." For good sense, good taste, good 
judgment, good spirit, and good English they 
have not been surpassed, if equaled, in current 
editorial writing. Eleven of them have been 
collected into a little volume under the title of 
Ars Recte Vivendi; their subjects "Extrava- 
gance at College," " Brains and Brawn," " Haz- 
ing," **The Soul of the Gentleman," "Theatre 
Manners," " Woman's Dress," ** Secret Soci- 
eties," "Tobacco and Health," "Tobacco and 
Manners," "Duelling," "Newspaper Ethics." 
The book makes a pleasant memorial of the 
bright and genial gentleman and scholar whose 
name appears upon its rubricated title page. 
[Harper & Brothers. I1.25.] 

Mr. S. R. Crockett's appreciative ** foreword " 
to Montaigne and Other Essays Chiefly Biograph- 
icalf by Thomas Carlyle, cannot disguise the 
essential slightness of the matter which a London 
publisher's over-enterprise has put together in 
a handsome volume. When a young man Car- 
lyle wrote these sbcteen short papers for Brews- 
ter's Edinburgh Encyclopedia^ on Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, Nelson, Pitt, and other notable 
persons, and on the Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
and three English shires. There is nothing in 
them that deserves reprinting for its own sake. 
But those who would have Carlyle " complete," 
even to the pot-boilers of his early days, can 
now be gratified. [J. B. Lippincott Co. I3.00.] 

Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast is a 
charming, leisurely, loving bit of reminiscent 
talk about the shore from Nahant to Annisquam. 
Edmund H. Garrett writes with the observant 
eye and tender fancy of Bolles or Burroughs, 
weaving traditional lore into descriptions of the 
present picturesqueness of the coast. The nu- 
merous illustrations made from pen-and-ink 
drawings by the author are full of delicacy, 



quaintness, and the spirit of fun anent the bi- 
cycle; while one who knows the places will 
acknowledge the fidelity of the sketches to 
nature. It b the most charming gift- book of 
the early season for companions in outings. 
[Little, Brown & Co. I2.00.] 

The Young American is the title of an excel- 
lent little reader for schools by Harry Pratt 
Judson, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago. The selections of prose 
and poetry from well-known writers give varied 
exercise in training of the voice ; while the con- 
tinuity in treatment of the subject of our civil 
institutions is far better than the discursive 
topics usually presented in readers. The pages 
are rendered attractive by the headings of its 
paragraphs and by colored plates and maps. 
[Maynard, Merrill & Co. 60c.] 

In Physical Drill in the U. S. Army, a man- 
ual designed to guide junior officers in training 
their men, Lieut. Edmund L. Butts has included 
gymnastic exercises to promote suppleness and 
vigor, both calisthenic practice and exercises with 
apparatus, and athletic games and contests, in- 
cluding the scaling of walls. Many and clearly 
executed illustrations are employed to make the 
verbal instructions more readily understood and 
followed. There are two " sets of music " given 
at the end, intended for use in some of the 
lighter exercises. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.] 

The Century Co. have reprinted in a tasteful 
booklet of about 200 pages that amusing extrav- 
aganza by Marion Marville Pope, which, under 
the title of Up the Matter horn in a Boaty has 
been entertaining the readers of the Century 
Magazine the last year. It is in the vein of Jules 
Verne and Frank R. Stockton, but has its own 
individuality, and will be best enjoyed by those 
who have visited Zermatt and looked upon the 
ragged, jagged Monarch of the Alps. The illus- 
trations are hardly up to the typographical 
standard of the book. [$1.25.] 

The second volume of Ratzel's History of 
Mankind^ translated by Mr. A. J. Butler, is some- 
what larger than the first volume, which we 
noticed in full last fall. It continues with the 
same fullness of text and lavish illustration 
the description of the uncultured races of the 
world. Our Indian tribes in North and South 
America, with the ancient civilized races who 
preceded them; the light stocks of South and 
Central Africa; and the South and East Afri- 
cans, who are to be accounted negroes, are 
treated in this volume. There are ten colored 
plates and several hundred illustrations in the 
text. It is a great reference and picture-book, 
this, of popular ethnology. [The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00.] 

Among recently imported books notice should 
be taken of a volume of essays in the " Famous 
Scots Series," by Sir George Douglas, entitled 
The * Blackwood* Groups which sets forth the 
lives and works of Wilson, Gait, Moir, Miss 
Ferrier, Michael Scott, and Hamilton — five au- 
thors whose interests centered about the early 
days of the publishing house of Blackwood. 
Some knowledge of the Scotch writers of this 
period, who were feeling the English romantic 
movement, and doing their best to forward it, in 
the literature of their own country, is desirable 
for every student of literature. The present vol- 
ume b suitable to be used as supplementary to the 
works upon the corresponding epoch in England. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c] 



The series of American Colonial Tracts, now 
being issued monthly by that progressive biblio- 
pole, George P. Humphreys, of Rochester, N. Y., 
belongs to the class of publications which, in 
the nature of things, b largely a labor of love. 
The numbers thus far deal with Georgia and the 
Carolinas, being reprints of original documents, 
without editorial note or comment They shed 
a light on the early hbtory of those colonies 
which could come from no other source, and 
make accessible to every student of American his- 
tory a fund of information which he ought to 
possess. [Monthly. $3.00 per year.] 

Seventeen addresses by the Bishop of New 
York, delivered on as many different occasions 
before as many different gatherings, now speak 
to a larger audience as The Scholar astd tk^ State. 
They bear the marks of earnestness and h%h 
ideals ably set forth in an attractive platform 
style. In his preface Bbhop Potter offers an 
apology for not revbing them with an eye to 
literary fornu We are glad he left them as they 
are. They have a better polbh than the polish 
of the study — namely, that which comes from 
contact with men. [The Century Co. 11.5a] 

Professor Nathan Sheppard wrote for the 
Examiner under the pseudonym of " Key Note." 
Among his effects were found five lectures, as 
we should call them, upon Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, Norman MacLeod, Dr. Phinney, and 
Latimer. These have been collected and pub- 
Ibhed by hb executors in an unusually attractive 
form. Mr. Sheppard was rather "smart" in 
hb style, and had a somewhat striking way of 
saying things of which we should get tired either 
in a book or on the platform as a steady diet 
[American Baptbt Publication Society. $i.oa] 

We advise lovers of criminal literature to torn 
from fiction to such fact as b presented in the 
six true Detective Stories compiled by Cleveland 
Moffett from the archives of the Pinkerton 
Agency. The crimes to which these six stories 
relate are all robberies, and the story of their 
commission and of the detection of the criminals 
furnbh highly interesting reading for those who 
are fond of such adventure. Previously printed 
in McClure*s Magauine^ they are now collected in 
a volume. [Doubleday & McClure.] 



I£WS AND NOTES. 

^Professor Cheyne of Oxford, who b also 
Canon of Rochester, and b now in thb country 
lecturing on the " History of Religion," will 
bsue a volume on Religious Life and Thcmghi 
Among the Ancitnt Hebrews in Post- Exilic Days 
through G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

— Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. George 
W. Edwards are cooperating on a new book of 
Old English Love Songs ^ which will be one of the 
early publications of the Macmillan Co. The 
same house have in press for early publication 
a volume of Essays by Professor Sidgwick of 
Cambridge University, Eng. ; also a book called 
The Making of Abbotsford, by Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, a grand- daughter of the great Sir Walter. 

— Mr. Ansty's new book, with the remark- 
able title of Baboo Hurry Bungsho Fabbcrjee^ 
B, A,y b a picture of an educated Hindoo in 
England, which is intended as amusing, and 
likely to prove so. The Appletons have it in 
press ; also Industrial Freedom, the discussion 
of current questions of Labor and Capital, by 
David Macgregor Means. 
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— The first edition of Mr. Lloyd Mifflin's late 
book of poems, At the Gates of Song^ is nearly 
exhausted, and the second edition b in progress 
by the publishers, Estes & Lauriat, for Decem- 
ber I. 

— D. Appleton & Co. make the additional 
announcements of Marriage Customs of All 
Countries^ by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson; a 
treatise on English Literature^ by Mr. Gosse; 
new editions of Chapman's Bird-Life^ of Conk- 
ling's City Government in the United States^ 
and of Mr. Gilbert Parker's novels complete 
and uniform; a new work. Sweethearts and 
Friends^ by Maxwell Gray, and The Freedom of 
Henry Meredyth^ by Mr. Hamilton. 

— The advance sheets of Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert's new illustrated edition of In Memo- 
riam give promise of a very handsome book. 

— G. E. X., the initials of the author of The 
Chatelaine J a new book just published by the 
Peter Paul Book Co., are understood to be those 
of a prominent *' society lady " of Cleveland, O. 

— Lamson, Wolffe & Co. issue at once the 
Threads of Life^ by Clara Sherwood Rollins, a 
"human sketch" on a "philosophical back- 
ground," and Don Luis* Wife^ a West Indian 
romance, by Lillian Hinman Shuey. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. have in press Day 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster^ No. 33 in the ** Ped- 
agogical Library; " and La Triade Fran^aise^ 
an addition to the ''Modern Language Series" 
made up of selections from De Musset, Lamar- 
tine, and Victor Hugo. 

— The Macmillan Co. have in preparation 
The Story of Mr. Gladstones Life, by Mr. Jus- 
tin McCarthy ; and The Social Mind and Edu- 
cation, by George E. Vincent. 

— The Fleming H. Revell Co. have just 
closed their twenty-fifth year as publishers of 
literature emphasizing '* evangelical " princi- 
ples, designed to promote by every legitimate 
means the evangelization of all lands. Their 
aims have met with a good measure of success 
and approval. Their catalogue has grown from 
small beginnings to an extended and comprehen- 
sive list. 

— Roberts Brothers announce for immediate 
publication Andronike, the heroine of the Greek 
Revolution, Jby Stephanos Theodoros Xenos; 
Antichrist, by Ernest Renan; The Quest of 
Happiness, a posthumous work by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton; and Volume VL of Moli^re's Dra- 
matic Works, translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for 
publication this month In Tune with the Infinite, 
by Ralph Waldo Trine, whose What all the 
World's a- Seeking is already in its fifth edition. 

— Mr. Thomas B. Mosher's List of Books, 
MDCCCXCVIJ, Portland, Me., is as tasteful 
and attractive a publisher's announcement as one 
often sees, and has points of exceptional beauty. 

— The Baker & Taylor Co. announce for 'the 
holidays Oriental Days, by Mrs. Lucia A. 
Palmer, among the topics of which are an 
American woman on her travels, Old and New 
Cairo, the Citadel and the Mamelukes, the Eng- 
lish in Egypt, Copts and Mohammedans* the 
Desert, the Pyramids and Sphynx, the Going 
Out of Pilgrims, etc., etc. The illustrations are 
half-tones delineating the monuments and life 
of the East; the press work is by De Vinne; 
the paper and binding adapting the work for 
holiday use. 



— The complete edition of the poetical works 
of Joaquin Miller will be ready December i, 
under the imprint of the Whitaker & Ray Co., 
San Francisco, and George Routledge & Co., 
London. It will contain five portraits of the 
poet taken at different periods, and there wUl 
be a special autograph edition, sold by sub- 
scription only. After his return from the 
Klondike country Mr. Miller is going to take 
the platform. 

— The Fleming H. Revell Co. have in press 
for immediate publication The Investment of In- 
fluence, by Newell Dwight Hillis; Studies in 
Home and Child Life, by Mrs. S. M. J. Henry; 
and Whether Black or White, a Man, by Eva 
Munson Smith, an argument in story form for 
the fair treatment of the negro. 



ADYANOE SHEETS. 

We are indebted to several publishers for ad- 
vance sheets of a number of forthcoming pub- 
lications for the holidays or otherwise. The 
Century Co. send us Mr. James Bryce's Impres- 
sions of South Africa, a solid volume of about 
500 pages, with maps, index, and a large mass of 
carefully collected and well digested political 
and economical information. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert send us an early 
unbound copy of their very beautifully illustrated 
and printed edition of Tennyson's In Memo- 
riam, with illustrations by Harry Fenn, and a 
preface by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, a book which 
is sure to fill a conspicuous place upon the 
Christmas counter. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons we have a fore- 
taste of Marian Harland's Colonial Homesteads 
and Their Stories; Huntington's Note Book in 
Northern Spain ; Bereson's Venetian Painters of 
the Renaissance, in a third edition of a large and 
elegantly illustrated book; also Cleary's The 
Cid Campeador, Page's Ambroise Fere and His 
Times, the Cruikshank Fairy Book of four fa- 
mous historic tales, with Ulustrations; The Hab- 
itant, a collection of Canadian poems, by W. H. 
Drummond ; and Shoemaker's Islands of the 
Southern Seas, all illustrated, and of somewhat 
less imposing dimensions than the three first 
named. 

All of these books will receive adequate no- 
tice in due time. 



PUBLIOATIONS REOEIVED. 



I3F* All Books recoivod by the Litbkaky Wokld are 
entered under ike above headittg. Further noiict 0/ any 
PnHieation is dependent upon its iutportanct. 



Hkrb Thkv Arb. By James F. Sallivan. Illustrated. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Bad Child's Book op Bbasts. Edward Arnold. 

Cicely's Little Minutb. By Harvey Gobel. Thomas 
WhitUker. 

Romance and Reality op the Puritan Coast. By 
Edmund H. Garrett Illustrated by the Author. Little, 
Brown & Co. ^a.oo 

The Italians op Today. By Ren^ Bazin. Trans> 
lated by William Marchant Henry Holt & Co. 1 1.35 

The Gist op Japan. By R. B. Peery. Fleming H. 
ReveU Co. |i.as 

Rhymes. By Edith Leverett Dalton. Damrell & 
Upham. 

The Golden Treasury op Song and Lyrics. Second 
Series. Arranged by Francis T. Palgrave. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1 1. 00 

Dreams in Homespun. By Sam Walter Foss. Lee & 
Shepard. 1 1.50 



Seven Years in Sierra Leone. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. I1.50 

The Picket Line op Missions. Eaton & Mains. 90c 

The Growth op Christianity. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 50c 

The King with Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. 
Edward Arnold. ii.50 

A Browning Courtship and Other Stories. By 
Eliza Ome White. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25 

An Army Wipe. By Capt. Charles King. Illustrated. 

F. Tennyson Neely. 

An African Millionaire. By Grant Allen. Illus- 
trated. Edward Arnold. ^1.50 

The Hermit op Nottingham. By Charies Conrad 
Abbott. J. B. Lippincott Co. |i.2S 

Dead Selves. By Julia Magruder. J. B. Lippincott 
^o. $1.15 

The Torrents op Spring. By Ivan Turgenev. Trans- 
lated by Constance Gamett. The Macmillan Co. I1.25 

The Young Puritans op Old Hadley. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Illustrated. Roberts Brothers. ^1.25 

The Fall of the Sparrow. By M. C. Balfour. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. %i.oo 

What Maisib Knbw. By Henry James. Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. f 1.50 

Eat Not Thy Heart. By Julien Gordon. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. I1.25 

Pratt Portraits. By Anna Fuller. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Plain Living and High Thinking. By Tbeo. T. 
Munger. WilberB. Ketcham. 50c. 

America's Contributions to Civilization and 
Othbr Essays. By Charies Wm. Eliot. The Century Co. 

Style. By Walter Raleigh. Edward Arnold. |i.so. 

The Occasional Address. By Lorenzo Sears. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1 1.2$ 

Equauty and Progress. By Geo. Harris. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Moral Principles and Medical Practice. Benzi- 
ger Bros. I1.50 

Free Banking. By Jaires A. B. Dilworth. Conti- 
nental Pub. Co. 1 1. 00 

Art and Morauty. By Washington Gladden. Wil- 
ber B. Ketcham. 50c 

Posterity. Williams & Norgate. |i.oo 

Happiness as Found in Forethought Minus Fear- 
thought. By Horace Fletcher. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

$1.00 

History op Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Hamack. Trans- 
lated by Neil Buchanan. Roberts Brothers. 12.50 

The Cid Campeador and the Waning op the Cres- 
cent West. By H. BuUer Clarke. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Rome. By Mary Ford. Thomas Whittaker. 75c. 

Old Tales prom Grbbce. By Alice Zimmem. Thos. 

Whittaker. 75c. 

Ten Little Comedies. By Gertrude Smith. Little, 
Brown & Co. I1.25 

Historic Ornament. By James Ward. lUus. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. ti.oo 

Under the Red Crescent. By Charies S. Ryan and 
John Sandes. Illus. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. I3.00 

The Spectator. Vol. I. Edited and Annotated by 

G. G. Smith. Introductory Essay by Austin Dobson. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
AND the Sequel Thereto, Deborah's Diary. Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. Illus. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.25 

First Facts and Sentencbs in French. By Victor 
B^tls and Howard Swan. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 65c. 

Sleep. By Marie de Manac^Ine. Illus. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1 1 .25 

Wiluam Blackwood and His Sons. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Two vols. Imp. by Chas. Scribner's Sons. I10.50 

CoRLBONE. By F. Marion Crawford. Two vols. The 
Macmillan Co. I2.00 

Songs Ysame. By Annie Fellows Johnston and Albion 
Fellows Bacon. L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 

The Madonna in Art. By Estell M. Huril, Illus. 
L. C. Page & Co. la.oo 

Impressions of Soitph Africa. By James Bryce. The 
Century Co. 

History of the Commonwealth and the Protec- 
torate. Vol. II. Longmans, Green & Co. $7.00 

In Mrmoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. Pref. by Henry 
Van Dyke. Illus. by Harry Fenn. Fords, Howard k 
Hulburt 

White Aprons. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, 
Brown & Co. %i.yi 

The Head op a Hundred. Do., Do., Do. 

The Kingdom op God. By Laurence Henry Schwab. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Round Table of the Reprbsbntativb Irish and 
Engush Cathouc Novelists. With Portraits, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Bibliography. Benziger Bros. I1.50 

Macmillan's Elementary Latin Engush Diction- 
ary. By the Rev. G. H. Nail. The Macmillan Co. |i.oo 

Taken prom Life. Veraes. Do., Q(C^ 
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Talks fhom McCluiui's. Th« West Doableday & 

McClun Co. asc. 

PiincbUno. nhu. by W, D. Stevens. Do., Do. Ii.as 

Bird Nbighboks. By Nekje Blanchan. lotro. by lohn 
BvTQiws. 50 oolored plates. Do., Do. la.oo 

LiTTLB Mastbkpibcbs. Edited by Bliss Pernr. Edgsr 
Allen Poe. Washingtoo Inring. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Da, Do. Each, 30c. 

Thb Ian Maclassn Ybax-Book. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Ii.as 

Tm Charm and Othsr Drawing-Room Plays. By 
Waker Besant and Walter PoUocfc. lUus. F. A. Stokes 
Co. li.aS 

Shbilah McLrod. By Gay Boothby. F. A. Stokes 
Co. 75C- 

Lawrrncb CLATBRnca By A. E. W. Mason. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.2$ 

Turn God Yirrzo or B.C. 763. By Lord GUhooley. F. 
A. Stokes Co. 

Lying Prophrts. By Eden PhiUpotts. F. A. Stokes 
Co. Ii.as 

Mak»-Bruryb Mbn and Womrn. By Maud Hum- 
phrey and EOsabeth S. Tocker. F. A. Stokes Co. I1.35 

Thr Ian Maclarrn Calrndar. Decorative Designs. 
By W. S. Uadaway. Dodd, Mead & Co. |i.oo 

Goo's FouNDUNO. By A. J. Dawson. D. Appleton & 
Co. 50c. 

Thr Blaocbrrrirs. By E. W. Kemble. R.H. Russell. 

An Alphabrt. By William Nicholson. R. H. Russell. 

Thr Facts and thr Faith. By Beverley E. Warner. 
Thomas WUttaker. $1 35 

Thr Man Who Was Good. By Leonard Merrick. 
R. F. Fenno ft Co. I1.35 

In God's Country. By D. Hibbee. Am. Pub. Cor- 
poration. $1.00 

Thb Lrttbrs op Euzabbth Barrbtt Browning. 
Edited by Frederick B. Kenyoo. Two vols. The Mac- 
miUan Ca 

A Handbook op Grrrk Sculpturr. By E. A. Gard- 
ner. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 

This Country OP Ours. By Benjamin Harrison. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

Lrt us Follow Him. By the Author of Qno Vadb. 
R. F. Fenno ft Co. Ii.ss 

Srlp-Cultivation in Engush. By Geo. H. Palmer. 
T. Y. CroweU ft Co. 35C- 

Ip I Wrrr God. By lUchard Le GalUenne. T. Y. 

CroweU ft Co. . 50c 

Thb Coming Proplr. By C. P. Dole. T. Y. Crowell 

ft Co. #1.00 

Thb Pbidb op thb Mbrcrrs. By T. C De Leon. 
J. B. Lippiocott Co. I1.35 

A Colonial Witch. By F. S. Child. The Baker ft 
Taytor Co. $1.2$ 

Thr Mrssagr and thr Mrssrngrrs. By the Rev. 
Fleming James. Thomas Whittaker. $1.35 

Paqpic Shorrs. By Oliver Optic. Lee ft Shepard. 

#1.35 

Thr Lipr op Charlrs Jarrd Ingrrsoll. By William 
M. Meigs. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 

Thr SuBi<^N8aous Sblp. By Louis Waldstein. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. Ii.as 

Takbn by Sibob. By J. L. Gilder. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. I1.35 

Thb Pink Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Illus. Longmans, Green ft Co. 

On thb Indian Trail. By Egerton R. Young. F. H. 
ReveU Co. Ii.oo 

Thb Cbdar Star. By Mary E. Mann. R. F. Fenno 
ft Co. Ii.as 

Chalmrttr. By Clinton Ross. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

$1.50 

Through thr Inyisiblr. By Paul Tyner. Continental 
Pub. Co. 75c- 

A Damsrl Errant. By Amelie Rives. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. I1.75 

Thr Ministry to thr Congrrgation. By John A. 
Kern, D.D. W. B. Ketcham. la.oo 

Irish Idyls. By Jane Barlow. Dodd, Mead ft Co. 

$3.00 

A QuRRN OP Hbarts. By Elizabeth P. Train. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1 1.35 

Thr Childrbn at Shbrburnr Housr. By Amanda 
M. DougUs. Dodd, Mead ft Co. I1.50 

A School History op thb Unitrd Statrs. By John 
Bach McMaster. American Book Co. fi.oo 

Frrr to Srryb. By E. Rayner. Copeland ft Day. 

$1.50 

Through Latticb Windows. By W. J. Dawson. 
Doubleday ft McClure Co. 

Thr Inyisiblr Man. By H. G. Wells. Edward Ar- 
nold. I1.35 

Nbthbrdykr. By R. J. Charleton. Edward Arnold. 

I1.50 

Whip and Spur. By Geoige E. Waring, Jr. Double- 
day ft McOure Co. 

Thr Christ Brothrrhood. By L. A. Banks. Eaton 
ft Mains. I1.35 

Thr Diary op Mastrr Wiluam Silrncb. By the 
Rt Hon. D. H. Madden. Longmans, Green ft Co. $4.00 

Littlb Riybrs. Do., Do., Do. 



Trub Drtbctiyr Storirs. By Qeveland Mo£fett 
Doubleday & McQure Co. 

A Romancb in Transit. By Francis Lynde. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 75c. 



Thr Portry op Trnnyson. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 



By Henry Van Dyke. 



Song Birds and Watrr Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1 1*50 

Popular Rradings in Sobncb. By John Gall and 
David Robertson. Longmans, Green & Co. 1 1*50 

Thb District School as It Was. Edited by Clifton 
Jc4inson. Lee ft Shepard. Ii.as 

Thb Mvstbry op Choicr. By Robert W. Chambers. 
D. Appleton & Co. |i.a5 

BiBUOGRAPHY OP EDUCATION. By Will S. Monroe. 
D. Appleton ft Co. 

Childrbn's Ways. By James Sully. D. Appleton ft 
Co. I1.35 

A History op Frrnch Litbraturr. By Edward 
Dowden. Do. |i'5o 

Thr Autobiography op a Monkry. By H. Mayer. 
VerMS by Albert B. Paine. R. H. Russell 

Thr Growth op thb Frbnch Nation. By G. B. 
Adams. The MacmiUan Co. $t'2S 

Hbroic Staturr. By Nathan Shepard. Am. Bap. 
Publication Society. 

Litrrary Loyr Lrttbrs and Othrr Storirs. By 
Robert Hcniclc. Charles Scribner's Sons. 75c. 

Thr King op thr Bronchos. By Charles F. Lummis. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. I1.75 

Thr Holy Land in Orography and History. By 
Townaend MacCoun. Two vols. Townsend MacCoun. 

^a.oo 

Christian Institutions. By A. V. G. AUra. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. I3.50 

Littlr Hrarts. By Florence K. Upton. George 
Routledge ft Sons. 

Thb VBRAaTY op thr Hrxatruch. By S. C. Bart- 
lett F. H. ReveU Co. I1.50 

Singing Vrrsrs por Chilorrn. By Lydia A. Coonley. 
The MacmiUan Co. la.oo 

Littlr Journrys to thr Hombs op Famous Wombn. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. #1.75 

Ambrican Idbals and Othbr Essays. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i<5o 

Thr Intrrnational Critical Commrntary. Epistles 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians. By T. K. Abbott. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Chroniclrs op Tarrvtown and Slbbpy Hollow. By 
Edger M. Bacon. G. P. Putnam's Sons. |i>3s 

NiPPUB. By John P. Peters. Vol. II. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. I3.50 

Young Dbnys. By Eleanor C. Price. £. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1 1, so 

A Daughtbr op thb Klbphts. By Isabella F. Mayo. 

B. P. Dutton ft Co. 1 1, so 
Thb War op thb Thbatrrs. By J. H. Penniroan. 

Ginn & Co. 

Undinr. IUus. By R. M. M. Pitman. The MacmUlan 
Co. $3.00 

In Srarch op a Rrugion. By Dennb Hird. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. |i>So 

A Coon Calrndar. By Kemble. R. H. RusseU. 

Sports and Srasons Calrndar. Do. 

Drawings. By Frederick Remington. Do. 

Animal Land. By K. and S. Corbett. E. P. Dutton 
ft Co. Ii.oo 

Thb Advrnturrs op thr Thrbb Bold Babbs. By S, 
Rosemond Praeger. Longmans, Green ft Co. 

Thb Stbvbnson Song Book. With Music by Various 
Composers. Charles Scribner's Sons. ^a.oo 

Sunlight and Shadow. Edited by W. L. Lincoln 
Adams. Baker & Taylor Co. Is.so 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. Tacoma Edition. 
Two vols. G. P. Putnam^s Sons. $6.00 

Alprbd Lord Tbnnyson. A Memoir by Hb Son. Two 
vols. The MacmUlan Co. 1 10.00 

A Handbook op Eubopban History. By Arthur 
HassaU. The MacmUlan Co. |3.3s 

A History op thb United Statbs op Ambrica. By 
Charles Morris. J. B. Lippincott Co. li'So 

Francb. By Mary C. RosweU. Thomas Whittaker. 

75c. 

Somb Colonial Hombstbads and Thbir Storirs. 
By Marion Harland. IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Historic Nrw York. By Maud W. Goodwin, AUce 

C. Royce, and Ruth Putnam. IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Thr Ruins and Excavations op Anobnt Rome. By 

Rodolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. I400 

Thr Lipb op Samubl Johnson. By James BoswelL 
Vol. in. The MacmUlan Co. 50c. 

Thb Household op the Lapayettbs. By Edith 
SicheL The Macmillan Co. I400 

Men I Have Known. By Dean Farrar. T. Y. Crow- 
eU ft Co. 

Lbttbbs op Embrson and Strxlino. 3d. By Edward 
Waldo Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. |i.oo 

Robrrt Lrr and thb Southern Conpbderacv. By 

I Henry Alexander White. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Ii.so 
Lipe op Napolbon Bonaparte. By Wm. M. Sloane. 
Vol. IV. IUus. The Century Co. 



Ambrosr Parr and His Times. By Stephen Paget. 
IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



Poems. By Edmund Qarence Stedman. 
MUnin & Co. 



Houghton, 
Ix-So 



The Epic op Paul. By WiUiam Cleaver Wdkinson. 
Funk ft Wagnalb. 

The Habitant. By WiUiam Henry Drummood. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Death op Falstapp and Other Pobms. Bv L. 
Bruce Moore. Cushing ft Co. | i.so 

The Critic (A Drama.) By Richard Brindsley Sher- 
idan. The Temple DramatisU Series. The Macminan 
Co. 45c 

Thr Jungle Book. By Rudyard KipUng. Chailes 
Scribners Sons. 

The Second Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipiiog. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

TheNaulahka. By Rudyard KipUng. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Mou^RR. Trans, by Katherine Prescott Wormdey. 
Roberts Brothers. $t-y> 

Thr Venetian Painters op thb Renaissance. By 
Bemhard Berenson. IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Harmony op thr Acts op thr Apostlrs. By George 
W. Clark, D.D. Am. Bap. Publication Society. $1.3$ 

Thr Baptist Principle. By WUUam Cleaver Wilkin- 
son, D.D. Am. Bap PubUcation Society. |i.as 

Sunday School Success. By Amos R. WeUs. F. H. 
ReveU Co. |i.3s 

The VsRAaTY op thr Hrxatruch. By Samuel Col- 
cord Bartlett, D.D., LL.D. F. H. ReveU Co. $i.y> 

Thr Goldrn Passional and Othbr Sbrmons. By 
David James BurreU, D.D. WUber B. Ketcham. #1.50 

Prayrrs por the Christian Year. By Charles R. 
Baker. Thomas WhitUker. ^i.oo 

Thr Evolution op thr Idea op God. By Gnat 
Allen. Henry Holt ft Co. I3.99 

Journeys Through Francr. By H. A. Taine. lUos. 
Henry Holt ft Co. #a-so 

Picturesque Burmah. By Mrs. Ernest Hart. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $7'y> 

A NoTR Book in Northern Spain. By Archer D. 
Huntington. IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Islands op thr Southrrn Seas. By Michael Myers 
Shoemaker. IUus. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Thr Watrrs op thr Wondbrous Islb. By WiUiam 
Morris. Lon^ans, Green & Co. 

Celrbratrd Trials. By Henry Lauren Clinton. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

PoTTRRS. Their Arts and Crapts. By John C L. 
Sparkes and Walter Gandy. Thomas Whittaker. |i.3S 

Thr Army Mulr and Othrr War Skrtchrs. By 
Henry A. Castle. IUus. The Bowen-MerriU Co. 

The Right Side op the Car. Bv the Author of Eti- 
dorpha. IUus. Richard G. Badger ft Co. #1.00 

How TO Know thr Shore Birds. By C B. Coiy. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The Story op Languagr. By Charles Woodward 
Hutson. A. C. McQurg & Co. fi.s* 

Old Drccan Days. CoUected by M. Frere. Joe^ 
McDonough. 

Hawthornr's First Diary. Edited by Samuel T. 
Pickard. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. tt.ao 

The Beauties op Marie Corblu. Selected by Arme 
Mackey. London: George Redway. ^1.2$ 

Storirs op Famous Songs. CompUed by S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. J. B. Lippincott Co. |3.oo 

How TO Build a Homr. By F. C. Moore. Doableday 
ft McOure Co. 

Short Savings op Famous Mrn. Edited by Hden 
Kendrick Johnson. Twovob. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $a.oo 

Phil May's Graphic Picturrs. Geoige Routledge & 
Sons. 

Thr Battle op Harlam Hrights. By Henry P. 
Johnston. The MacmUbn Co. $».oo 

Thr Pottrr's Wheel. By Ian Madaran. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.3$ 

The Son op Ingar. By Katherine Pearson- Woods. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $i.xs 

The Roger Williams Calrndar. $S<<» 

Fabius, the Roman. By Rev. E. Fitch Burr. The 
Baksr-Taylor Co. $t.so 

Daribl. By R. D. Blackmore. Dodd, Mead & Ca 

$t.7S 

Light, Visible and Invisible. By S. P. Thonxpeoo. 
The MacmUlan Co. $t.SP 

Peter the Priest. By Maurus JokaL R. F. Fenno 
ft Co. 

The Boys of Fort Schuylbr. By James Otis. lUus- 
Estes ft Lauriat. $ ( • aS 

Thr Odd One. By the author of /Vtf^oMr .^mw. Flem- 
ing H. ReveU Co. IUus. 

A Girl's Ordbal. By Mrs. Lucy C. LUUe. M eniy T. 
Coates & Co. 

The Chatelaine. By G. E. X. Peter Paul Book Co. 

A Bribp Itauan Drama. By H. Edgren. W. R. 
Jenkins. 9°c- 

Seven on the Highway. By Blanch Willis Howard. 
Houghton, Mifflin ft Co. ^^ j >i.a5 

L^iyiii^ed by vriOOQiC 
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Thb Thbology op an Evolutionist. By Lyman 
Abbott Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Ii.as 

Songs In Many Moods. By Nina Frances Layard. — 
Thh Wandering Albatros, etc. By Annie Corder. 
Longmans, Green & Co. |i'7S 

Captain Mansana and Mother's Hands. By B. 
Jfimson. The Macmillan Co. 

In tub Psrmanbnt Way. By Flora Anne Steele. 
The Macmillan Co. I1.50 

Thk Vies OF Fools. By H. C. Chadfield-Taylor. lUos. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50 

LiTBkARY Statesmen and Others. By Norman 
Hapgood. Herbert S. Stone & Co. |i'So 

Marchesi and Music By Mathilde Marched. Har- 
per & rothcrs. I'-So 

Jam>br Fairfax. By Mamiret Holmes. R. F. Fenno 
A Co. 

Thk Gallinaceous Game Birds op North Amer- 
ica. By Daniel G. EUiot. lUus. ad Ed. Frands P. Har- 
per. I2.50 

The French Revolution. By Justin H. McCarthy, 
a vols. Harper & Brothers. Each, 1 1.50 

Lorraine. By Robert W. Chambers. Harper & Broth- 
crs. 1 1.35 

Unkist, Unkind! By Violet Hunt. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $i-s5 

The Outlaws op the Marches. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

Thb King's Highway. By Amelia E. Barr. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.50 

Stepping Stones to Literature. By Sarah Louise 
Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. Fikst and Second 
Readers. 2 vols. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

A Memoir op Anne Jemima Clough. By Blanch 
Athena Clough. Edward Arnold. l3-5o 

Stirpiculture. By M. L. Holbrook. M. L. Holbrook 
A Co. 

The Great Poets and Their Theology. By Augus- 
tus H. Strong. Baptist Publishing Society. Ia.50 

A History op Methodism in the United States. 
By James M. Buckley, a voU. Harper & Brothers. I5.00 

A Veey Seasonable Kalendar por the Year op 
OUR Lord 1898. To be used by Lovers of William Shake- 
speare. Compiled by L. C. Poole and A. Jonson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00 



WHIDDEN'S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKSa 

Beat Books* tuid for Sverybody. 

KKOBEL'S NATURAL IlISTOltY GUIDES. 
1, Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Itutterflles; 4, Beetlea; 
5, Moths; 6, Fliihes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies. Each 
fully lllustnited, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 

•* Every lUrd." lly R. H. Howe, Jr. 16mo f 1.00 

Game Birdsof Americft. Bv F. A. Hates 1.00 

Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale. 7.50 

Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols 40.00 

Sea Mosses. By A. H. Hervey. Colored plates. . 2.00 
Mosses of No. .\merlca. By Ix'squerenx 4.00 

To Bo laaaod fthortty. 

IK PORTIA'S GARDENS. A new volome of oat- 
door sketobee. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. 

Finely Ulaatrated. 16mo. cloth fliO 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. 
With many perfect colored and plain platea. 

In 8 tectlona. Each fS.OO 

■9^ Send for catalosues. All sortB of Natural 
Uutory Books. Of aU booksellers or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden, P«1>*r, 18 Arcli St,, Botton 



uthors 
igency. 



Sixth YoAT. Advice, Critl- 
olsQL, Reylsion, Copying, Dispo- 
sal. All work between 



AlBthor aid Pibllaher. 
^V^«% /^'VT References: Noah Brooks,Mrs. 
|j f^ n I V Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
5L VUVjr t Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. 
^^ •^ Howells, Mrs. Monlton, Cbarlea 

IKidley Warner, Mary E. WilkinK. and others. For rates, 
references, notices, send tamp to 

'WU.I.IAM A. BKESAEB, BIrector, 

90 PXKEOB BUILDIIfO, COPLBT SQUABB, BOSTOV, MASS. 

Mention The Literary World. (0pp. PnbUc Library.) 



H^ill be published fVed., Nov. ij 
ZTbe IDictorian Claeeic 

A volume especially adapted to the Holidays, 
but also in perennial demand — the richest, most 
luminous, most helpful and beautiful of modem 
poems. 

Tennyson's 

f n /Ibemortam 

Descriptive and analjrtical Preface by Henry Van 

Dyke ; exquisitely illustrated by Harry Fenn. 

Blegsntly printed, boand in Bilk, boxed, $3.50. 



FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 

47 East tOth St, New York 

**« Send for oar \A%% of Choice KeAdlnir 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OP 

JULIAN M. STURTEVANT. 

Bdltodby 
J. M. STURTEVANT. Jr. 

Price •l.«ft. 

It Is commended by the prem and by Indivldnals an a work 
of nnnsoal intereet. A dtounsQlahed New England prof eMor 
^writes of It: '* Yon do not often have the story of a migra- 
tion from Connecttcnt to Ohio In 1816 written by one of the 
tM>ys who walked behind the wagon." 



Fleming H. Revell Company 

Nkw York : 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Chioaoo: 68 Washington St. 
TOBOMTO: 140 and 142 Tonge 8t. 



Second Edition 



THE 



Now Readjf 



PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 

fVHylT IVE DO KNOIV 

lyHAT IVE DON* T KNOIV 

WHAT IVE OUGHT TO KNOIV 

ABOUT OUR BOOKS 

ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 

/ Vol., CrowM Qitarto, Ckfth, Uncut, $1^ 

J. W. BOUTON 

(And all Booksellers) 10 Wbst sStm St. , Nbw Yokk 



THE 



TRAVELERS 



INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Of Hartford, Conn. 



Cash Capital, 



$1,000,000.00 



JAMES G. BATTEBSON, President. 



Original Accident Company of America, 
Largest In the World. 



Issues 
also 



LIFE INSURANCE, 
ENDOWMENTS and 
ANNUITIES, 

With Results Quaranteed. 



Assets, $20,896,684.63 
Surplus, $2,976,424.36 










lEIM'S BISTORT OF MDS OF MZARi. 

6 vols. 

This Important Life of Jeans now redooed to 
ai. ao per vol. 

N. J. BABTLETT k CO., S8 Gomhlll, Boston. 



The Living Age 




A 

WEEKLY 

MAGAZINE 

Founded by 

E. UTTEIX 

in 1844. 



RPEIGN Pepiodical Literatwje 



Reproduces withont nbrtdgment the ablest arti- 
cles from the leading British reviews, magazines 
and weekly literary and political Journals In every 
department of Literature ; also, TRANSLATIONS 
from leading Continental soarcea. 

Cill^ilAUd^ IJTERAKTSUFPLEMEHTtCOB- 
tainlng Readings from American Magazines and 
from new Books, and a list of tke Books of tke 
Montk. 

**An Epoch-Making Story. ^^ 

"WITH ALL HER HEART" 

From tke Freack of M. Keae Bazin. 

Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL 
PUBLICATION of a TRANSLATION, made ex- 
pressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first installment appears in the number 
of November 6. 

This novel, lo Its recent presentaUon In the RavuB dss 
Dkcx Momois, aroused the gresteet Interest, attraetlng the 
attention of Utteratenrs both in France and England. A 
vivid portrayal of life in a French industrial town. It Is In- 
teresUng nUke as a social study, and as a realistic yet deU- 
cate story of modem life. 

Its literary and ethical qnalMes are so onnsaal that Las 
Amvalbs Littbbaxbis bt poutiqdbs described Itas **Aja 
Bpoch-MAklna Story" 

CDCC To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Uving 
rnCC Age for 1898 will be sent FREE the EIGHT 
^^i» NUMBERS of 1897 containing the Hrst In- 
stallments of «*WITH ALL HER HEART.*' 

Publisbed Weekly at MB.— a Year, postpaid. 
Single Copies, IS cents. 

THE LIVING AGE CO.,/^'b^>!^t 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Astoria : 

Or, AnecdolM of an Bntmriae Beyond the Bocky MoonUine. By 
WAtHiifQTOV IBYIKO. T\ic<nna Edition. With 28 photcwraTiire 
illufltrations from original designs, and colored decorative borders. 
Two yols., large 8to, cloth extra, gilt tope, $6.00; three-quarters 
levant, $12.00. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is hi fiur the most 
smnptuous presentation of ** Astoria" ever issued. It is embellished with 
borders, printed in colors, espeoiaUy designed by Marearet Armstrong. The 
photogravure illustrations have been specially prepared for this edition by the 
well-lcnown artists, B. F. Zogbaum, F. S. ChurcSi, 0. Harry Eaton, J. C. Beard, 
and others. 



With 86 illuttrationt. 



Some Colonial Homesteads 

And their Stories. By Marion Hablahd. 
8to, gilt top, $3.00. 

In this vohime the author tell?^ the stories of some colonial lion^vstfiwis 
whose names have become household words. The book is charminKly writteii. 
and Is embellished by a large number of Illustrations very earefullv selected 
and engraved. Among the homesteads presented are: Brandon, Westover, 
Shirley, Marshall House, Cliveden (Chew House), Morris House, Van Cortlandt 
Manor House, Oak Hill (the Home of the Livingstons), Philipse Manor House, 
Jumel House (Fort Washington), Smith House (Sharon, Conn,), Pierce Home- 
stead, Parson Williams's House, Varlna (Pocahontas), Jamestown, and 
Williamsburg. 

Historic New York. 

The Hell Moon Seriee. Edited by Maud Wildbr Goodwih, Aucm 

CAB&iKaTON BoTCB, end Buth Putnam. With 29 illnetrations and 

mape. 8yo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The volume Includes the papers which have appeared under the title of 
the "Half Moon Series." The book is quaintly Illustrated, and affords 
gUmpses of New York in the olden time, which cannot tail to interest those 
who Know the city only in its strenuous modem life. 

On Blue Water. 

By Edmondo db Amicib, author of *' Holland and Its People," 

** Spain and the Spaniards," etc. Tranalated by J. B. Bbown. 

With 60 illustrations. Uniform in general style with the illuatrated 

editions of Amicis' works. 8yo, gilt top, $2.25. 

The author describes the life on an emigrant ship bound from Genoa to 
Buenos Ayres. His touch is light, while his observation is close, and the pic- 
tures, both of the saloon life and of the teemhig emigrant quarters, are graphic. 



The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. 



Nippur : 



Or, Ezplorationa and Adventures on the Euphrates. The Narrative 
of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia, in the 
years 1888-1890. By John Punnbtt Pbtbbs, D. D., Director of the 
Expedition. With over 100 illustrations. Two volumes, sold 
separately, 8vo, each $2.50. 

A splendid work, which it to be olMied among tbe moet ranarkable of modern 
areluBOlosloal reeeiu^ee.— itr. r. Times, 

American Ideals 

And Other Essays, Social and Political. By Thbodobb Boosbvblt, 
author of " The Wilderness Hunter," etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Ck)NTEKTs: American Ideals— True Americanism— The Manly Virtues 
and Practical Politics— The College Graduate and Public Life— Phases of 
State Legislation— Machine Polit^s in New York City— Six Years of Civil 
Service ^form— Administering the New York Police Force— The Vice-Presi- 
dency and the Campaign of 1896— How Not to Help Our Poorer Brother— The 
Monroe Doctrine— Washington's Forgotten Maxim— National Life and Char- 
acter—Social Evolution— The Law of Civilization and Decay. 
• 

Modern English Prose Writers. 

By Frank Pbbston Stbarns, author of " Concord and Appledore," 
'* The Midsummer Italian Art," etc. 8vo, gUt top, $1.50. 

A Young Scholar's Letters. 

Being a Memoir of Btbon Oaldwbll Smith. Edited by D. O. 
Kbllogo. With portrait. 8vo, $1.70. 

Tbe leUen are a nre\Mtion.—CJutp-Book, 

A spirit of parity and Hn.— Providence Journal, 

High Ideala and penetrating Intelligenoe.— /ndiana^wNt Joumal. 

We are reminded of Amiel.— Sa«(oii lAUrary World. 

Life of Abby Hopper Oibbons. 

Told chiefly through her correspondence. Edited by her daughter, 
Sarah Hoppbr EMBRSOir. Illustrated. Two vols., 12mo, per 
set, $3.00. 

In the " Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons " a loving daughter presents to as the story of 
a noble womnn who played an important part In an Imporlant time, and who left the Im- 
press of her remarknble cbaract«r ou every one who came within her Inflnence.— ^omtf 
and Club Ufty Boston. 



By Bbrkhabd Bbbbhsov, anthor of *< Lorenzo Lotto," eto. Laige 
rramre xeprodnotions of famoos paint> 
^iesolo, Titian, Bellhii, Piombo, eto. 



E^per edition, with 24 photonamre xeprodnotions of famoos paint> 
gs by Messina, Veookio, Bii» ' '^^' --"••-- - *' 



Large 8vo. 



Little Journeys 



To the Homes of Famoos Women. Bv Blbbbt Hubbabd. Being 
the series for 1867. Printed on deckel-edged paper, and bound in 
one volume with portraits. 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 
Uniform with the above: 

Uttle Jovmeys to the Homes of Qood Meo and Qreat. 

Little Jotinieys to the Homes of American Anthon. 
The three vols., as a set, in a box, $5.25. 

Pratt Portraits 

Sketched in a New England Suburb. By Akka Fuller. New 
holiday edition, with 13 illustrations by Gborgb Sloanb. 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

By tfie same aut?ior : 

A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 

Holiday edition, with numerous illustrations. 
The 2 vols., as a set, in a box, $2JS0, 

The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Bums. 

By Hbnbt C. Shbllbt. With 26 full-page illustrations from photo- 
paphs by the anthor, and with portrait in photogravure. 16mo, gUt 

A book of interest to all lovers of Bobert Bums and of Scotland. The 
value of this little work is enhanced by the views of the homes and scenes 
which are placed by the side of the verses with which Bums has made them 
inunortal. 

Mr. ShelleyJiM done a delloUa and loTlnf work in that < 

-ChrUti 



B plaoM, flnt Mleottng and tban lUostra&ng ttie poems that 
tUicm Seifister. 
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By Stbphbn Pagbt, M. A. Dlos- 



The Cruikshank Fairy Book. 

Four Famous Stories. I. Pnss in Boots. IL Hop o' My Thumb. 
III. Jack and the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 40 zeproduc- 
tions of the characteristic designs of G^eorge Gmikshank. 8vo, full 
gilt edges, handsomely stamped cover, $2.(X). 

Ambroise Pare 

And His Times, 1510-1090. 

trated. 8vo. 

Mr. Paget tells the story of the life of the great French surgeon of the 
sixteenth century. Ambroise Park's life was so full of good works, adventure, 
and romance, that it ought to be known and honored in other countries 
besides France. 

lrving'5 Complete Works. 

New Knickerbocker Edition. Forty volumes printed on vellum 
deokel-edged paper, from new electrotype plates, with photogravure 
and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt tops. Sold only in sets. Per 
set, $60.00. 

Heroes of the Nations Series. 

Recent I$$ue$. Fully illustrated, laige 12mo, each, cloth, $1.50. 

No. 21. Ulysses 5. Grant, and the Period of National Preservatkw 
and Reconstruction, 1822-1886. By Col. William Co» 
NAMT Chubch, author of " Life of Ericsson." 

No. 22. Robert B. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. 
By Hbitby a. Whttb of Washington and Lee University- 

Illustrated English Library. 

Printed on antique cream laid paper, with numerous original illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, eaoh, $1.00. 
No. 6. Charles O'Malley. By Chablbs Lbybb. With 16 illustra- 

tions by Arthur Rackham. 
No. 7. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lttton. With 16 

illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
No. 8. Shh'ley. Bv Charlottb Bbontb. With 16 illustrations by 

F. H. Townsend. 
No. 9. PendennU. By W. M. Thagkbbat. With 16 illustrations 

by Chris. Hammond. 
Previously Issued: No. I. Henry Eaaiond | No. 2. t§.Y^aMm% No. 3. ^mm» 
Eyre | No. 4. IvflUilioe i No. 5. The I«a«t of the Batobs. 
The distinctive points of this new edition are conyenient tise. light weigtit, ezeel> 
lent laid paper, clear blacic typographj. rough edges, an ezceptlODaUy neat binding, and 
- . '-^^^^Q^ Uierary world. 
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8ITHLIGHT AVD SHADOW • 

THE object of this handsomely printed 
octavo by an expert photographer is to 
show what can be done with the camera in 
the world of nature, and to reproduce the 
camera's best effects by means of the '* half- 
tone " process upon the printed page. The 
book is too beautifully and expensively 
made to serve the purpose of a mere tech- 
nical manual, loaded as it is with informa- 
tion of a practical character for the use of 
the camera by amateurs and professionals. 
It is in itself a work of art, and must gratify 
every refined and cultivated eye with its 
details. There have been seen no wood-cuts 
of late which surpass the illustrations in 
this volume for delicacy and brilliancy, and 
whether we are following the line of the 
photographer's enterprise, or that of the 
printer's performance, we must give the 
book the highest praise. 

There are fourteen chapters and some- 
thing like one hundred illustrations. The 
letter-press begins with the choice of the 
photographer's subject, and the considera- 
tion of landscape both with and without 
figures, takes up in succession the fore- 
ground and sky, and then portraits and 
groups, has a chapter on hand cameras, 
imparts the secret of instantaneous photog- 
raphy, gives special instruction with regard 
to photographing in winter and at night, 
has chapters upon marine subjects, children, 
groups, and the uses and effects of artificial 
light in taking of pictures. 

Very beautiful are many of the illustra- 



tions in these 150 pages. In one rise the 
snow slopes of the Jungfrau, in another the 
sharp and jagged peak of the Matterhorn, 
in another a row of Venetian loafers are 
seen fringing the parapet of the bridge, in 
another the street cars of New York are 
blocked in the snow, in another we have 
the foamy crest of the dancing waves at 
sea, in others fine winter effects in country 
and in town ; there are seascapes and land 
scapes, night scenes on the boulevards, 
portraits of fair women, pretty vignettes 
of children's faces, lovely pasture, wood- 
land, and seashore views, fishermen on the 
brook-side with their rods and creels, wind- 
ing rivers, boats under sail, and indeed 
almost every variety of object. It is a pity 
that such a poor engraving as that facing 
page 28 should be allowed a place amidst 
so much superior work, but the exceptions 
to the general high grade are few and easily 
overlooked. 

If you have a young friend who is inter- 
ested in amateur photography, you may 
depend upon it that among all the books 
of this holiday season there will not be 
many, if there will be one, the receipt of 
which would gratify him more at Christmas 
time. 

IBVUrO'B ASTOEIA.* 



•Sunlight and Shadow. A Book for Photographers. 
Edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams. lUustrated. The Baker 
ft Taylor Co. $2.50. 



Tacoma Edition. 

IN our Holiday Number a year ago one 
of the handsome works of which we 
had to speak was a ** Surrey Edition " of 
Irving's Bracebridge Hall, As a compan- 
ion to that the same publishers have 
brought out this year a " Tacoma Edition " 
of Irving's Astoria, We do not know 
what the citizens of the rival city of Se- 
attle will say to this exploitation in litera- 
ture of the name of their chief competitor 
for the honors of the Northwest; but per- 
haps a Seattle edition of something equally 
fine will follow next year. However this 
may be, a good edition of Astoria is a de- 
sideratum, and never more so than now, 
when so many minds and eyes and feet and 
hands are turned toward the still more 
remote Northwest, the immense Alaskan 
tracts, to which the field of Mr. Astor's 
undertakings was but the threshold; the 
glistening Klondike country, in comparison 
with whose storied treasures the profits of 
fur conquests were but the merest bagatelle. 
It was in the course of several occa- 
sional visits to Canada that Mr. Irving be- 
came interested in the romance of commer- 
cial expeditions which were being conducted 
in the then unknown territory towards the 
Pacific, and that Mr. John Jacob Astor gave 
him some of the particulars of the enter- 
prises in that direction in which he himself 
had been engaged. It was at Mr. Astor's 



* Astoria; or, Adventures of an Enterprise Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving. Tacoma Edi- 
tion. Two vdumes. lUostrated. G.^^Pr^tnam's i 
I6.00. 
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solicitation that Mr. Irving undertook the 
account of that enterprise, and Mr. Astor 
placed in his hands all the journals, letters, 
documents, and other materials which re- 
lated to the subject. Mr. Irving^s nephew, 
Pierre M. Irving, assisted him in the work 
and relieved him of much of the drudgery, 
but the composition is essentially his. The 
published narratives of such similar expe- 
ditions as that of Lewis and Garke were 
consulted for cross lights, and the result is 
a story which is as true as history and as 
fascinating as fiction, and which has taken 
an honest place among the masterly writ- 
ings of its author. 

This is the work which has now been 
set forth under new attractions of paper, 
type, and binding, and with accompani- 
ments of illustrations and other decora- 
tions fitted to enhance the intrinsic value. 
The two volumes aggregate nearly eight 
hundred pages crown 8vo, and wide mar- 
gins give the books an even larger appear- 
ance. Each page of text is inclosed with 
a border printed in reddish-brown ink, and 
these borders are of four different patterns, 
making use of the paddle, the pine cone, 
the salmon, the rifle, and the pistol for the 
purposes of emblematic decoration. The 
two volumes together are embellished with 
about thirty full-page plates, produced by 
photogravure process, depicting scenes that 
appear in the narrative. The Columbia 
River at various points, heads of grizzlies, 
elks, and Indians, Mt. Hood, Long's Peak, 
and the Three Tetons, views on the Yellow- 
stone and among the Rockies, Astoria in 
181 1, and St. Louis as it looked at about 
the same time, are among the subjects of 
these interesting illustrations. There is an 
elaborate Table of Contents, but no index. 
The volumes are set off with a handsome 
binding of variegated maroon and gilt, and 
further incased for temporary protection in 
white wrappers. 



SPENSER'S FAERIE QXTEEIT. 

IT is something of a surprise, as Mr. 
Wise*s luxurious serial edition of the 
Faerie Queen^ approaches in the number 
before us its completion, to have laid down 
beside it, in massive form and solid bulk, 
the same work complete in two equally lux- 
urious quartos," edited by another hand and 
manufactured by another publisher. In al- 
most every respect the two editions are sim- 
ilar; and while that of Mr. Wise has slowly 
progressed along the path of a serial publi- 
cation, that of Mr. Hales leaps forth Mi- 
nerva-like with the suddenness of an ap- 
parition. 



> Spenser's FaSrie Queen. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. London: George 
AUen, Ruskin House. Book VI, Part XVI. The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

'The Fa&ie Queen. By Edmund Spenser. Pictured 
and Decorated by Louis Fairfax Muckley. With an Intro- 
duction by John W. Hales. London : J. M. Dent & Co. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. Tvro volumes. I15.00. 



Spenser's FaerU Queen^ as only our very 
youngest readers need be told, is one of the 
great masterpieces of English literature. It 
is almost a perfect mirror of the wonderful 
sixteenth century in which it was composed. 
We have but a fragment of the work as it 
was intended to be, and the first three books 
took the author about ten years to write. 
Queen Elizabeth is the bright and shining 
figure who is celebrated throughout the com- 
position — that supreme personage whose 
name was perpetually on the lips of con- 
temporary poetry ; the great queen whom 
her people idolized and whom high opinion, 
in spite of many fierce and even virulent 
attacks, still regards as one of the greatest 
of English sovereigns. 

We shall not attempt here and now to 
enter into any detailed remarks upon the 
poem itself, but must confine what we have 
to say to the outward features of the two 
rival forms in which it is presented. It is 
impossible to avoid comparisons. As we 
have said, in many respects the editions are 
alike; but we think that most critical eyes 
will confirm our judgment when we say that 
the Dent edition, handsome and interesting 
as it is, does not quite equal the Allen edi- 
tion, and that when the latter is completed 
in its nineteen parts it will be accorded the 
foremost place. At the same time, if the 
Allen edition were not before us, we could 
not fail to give unqualified praise to the 
Dent edition, which is in every way one of 
fine workmanship, and with many artistic 
details of the highest excellence and the 
fairest beauty. 

The Allen edition, limited to i,ooo copies 
for England and America, is printed on an 
unbleached hand-made paper almost as heavy 
and rich as Whatman's drawing paper, with 
28 copies on Japanese vellum, of which 25 
are for sale. The page is nearly px 12, the 
margins are fully 3 inches wide, the leaves, 
of course, are uncut, and the illustrations by 
Walter Crane, as we have previously re- 
marked, are a study from beginning to end. 
They consist of ornamental vignettes and 
borders, with frequent full-page plates drawn 
with great artistic skill and power, full of 
the spirit of Spenser's age. As might be 
expected of Mr. Allen, who is Ruskin's 
printer, every particular of the work is of 
the choicest and best; and the large type 
and brilliant ink impart to the pages, with- 
out turning to the illustrations, an air of re- 
markable distinction. 

The Dent edition has a somewhat smaller 
page, about 7x9, the margins are somewhat 
narrower, though the typography is equally 
good; the edition is limited to 1,250 copies 
for both England and America, since the 
printing of which the type has been distrib- 
uted. The title-page is heavily ornamented 
and rubricated, the tops are gilt, and an 
appropriate binding is ready to hand. 

When we come to Mr. Muckley's illustra- 
tions we must acknowledge their strength, I 



the accuracy of their drawing, their origi- 
nality, and their artistic effect ; but they are 
done, so to speak, with a much heavier 
stroke than Mr. Crane's in the other edi- 
tion, and they deal so largely with black as 
to impart almost a mourning air to some of 
the pages upon which they appear. We 
should think it very likely that Mr. Muck- 
ley's aim had been to repeat the effect of 
the old " block printing," and if so, he has 
achieved a success. His drawing is as true 
and striking as Mr. Crane's, and that is to 
say a great deal ; but his effects of light and 
shade naturally lack the pleasing delicacy 
which Mr. Crane's work exhibits, and he 
lays on ink in lines and patches which are 
forceful rather than fine. 

All the same, this is a handsome and 
artistic setting of Spenser's immortal poem, 
and that two such editions of it should be 
laid before the reader in the same year is a 
testimonial to the vitality of Spenser's work, 
and to its lasting hold upon popular imag- 
ination and affection. In one or the other 
of these handsome editions it is sure to find 
many new readers, and old readers who 
have learned to love it will welcome one if 
not both of these embodiments of one of the 
chief objects of their literary affections. It 
must be said in praise of Mr. Muckley's 
volumes that, though large, they are not 
heavy to handle, and one can hold them 
with as much ease as he can hold many 
volumes of much smaller dimensions. 



KIOHARD WA&NEE* 

[Richard Wagner, German composer, was bom in 1813 
and died in 18S3. "The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten," as Mr. Cbamberiain reminds us. At 
twelve years of age he was writing plajrs ; at fifteen years 
of age, through the gateway of Beethoven's symphonies, 
he had entered the field of music as his profession; at 
twenty his first symphony was presented at a concert', at 
twenty-one he was a musical director; at twenty-three he 
brought out his first opera; at twenty-six he was planted 
in the French capital ; at twenty-nine his " Riend *' was 
produced at Dresden, and the decorations began to cone; 
at thirty-two "Tannhauser" gave a new impulse to hb 
fame ; at thirty-six " Lohengrin " was ready ; at forty-five 
the great series of operas, founded on the ** Nibdnngen- 
lied," was under way; at fifty-two his "Tristian and 
Isolde" was produced under the direction of Von Bfilov; 
at fifty-seven he married for his second wife Von BQlow's 
divorced wife, a daughter of Liszt ; at sixty-three the visioo 
of his great Baireuth undertaking b^an to materialize. 
From that time to this Wagner may be said to be, on the 
whole, the foremost figure of the musical worid of Uttt 
century.] 

WE have consulted the dictionary, and 
have deliberately arrived at the judg- 
ment that there is no more fitting word to 
apply to this new life of Wagner than the 
sometimes overworked epithet — superb; 
but superb it is in form, in appearance, 
typography, execution, and pictorial embel- 
lishments, and in literary workmanship; a 
thoroughly German performance in its thor- 
oughness, its grasp of the subject, its as- 



* Richard Wagner. By Houston Stewart ChamberUin. 
Translated from the German by G. Ainsley Hight, and 
Revised by the Author. Illustrated. London: J. If. 
Dent & Co. ; Philadelphia : J. B^^Isipphicott Co. |f 50. 
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similation of materials, its character and 
spirit; and rendered into excellent English 
form in a way to meet the needs of all 
students of the Wagner cult It is more 
than a book for reading; it is a book for 
study. It covers the whole Wagner biog- 
raphy, history, philosophy, and technique; 
places the mind of the reader at the cen- 
ter of the subject, with all its departments 
thoroughly outspread and carefully analyzed 
before him, and leaves no point untouched 
that is requisite to the complete mastery 
of the subject. The author is evidently an 
Englishman, or an American, with head- 
quarters at Vienna; a master of the Ger- 
man language and writing therein; and it 
is under his revision, to say the least, that 
the original German text has been trans- 
lated into English for this present edition. 
Mr. Chamberlain began ^vt years ago 
his Wagner work with a little treatise on 
the Dramas of Wagner, In that he an- 
nounced the intention of writing a large 
work on his Baireuth master. Just at the 
moment when he was ready to exchange 
study for performance, publishers proposed 
that he should write the text for an illus- 
trated life of Wagner. To this proposal, 
modified, he assented, and entered upon 
the composition, not of a biography in the 
narrower sense of the word, but of a pic- 
ture; not a chronological statement of 
events, but an exposition of the thought- 
life and the work-life of a great man. The 
work before us is the result. There is 
nothing like the German way of going 
about and accomplishing such a task as 
this, and this book exemplifies the way, not 
only in the exhaustive statement of the 
facts and the handling of the subject, but 
in the manner in which the matter is ar- 
ranged, the form of its presentation, the 
elaborate provisions for the guidance and 
convenience of the reader, and the pro- 
fusion and the richness of the pictorial 
features, and the whole has been clothed 
by the publishers in the most sumptuous 
dress. 

There are, after the general introduc- 
tion, but four chapters, but each of these 
chapters is a book, so to speak, by itself. 
The general introduction lays down the 
principles upon which the work is based 
and the plan which it follows, enumerates 
the sources from which its materials are 
derived, depicts the prominent figures in 
the midst of whom stands Wagner, and 
sketches in as a background the German 
drama. Chapter the first begins with Wag- 
ner's life, which is divided into epochs 
corresponding to his childhood and youth, 
his first great successes and his first en- 
counters with the critics, closing with a 
valuable chronological table. 

The second chapter takes up in detail 
Wagner's writings and teachings, giving a 
section each to his politics and his philos- 
ophy, tQ bis theories of decadence and re- 



generation — for Wagner was a religious 
philosopher if not a theologian — and to 
his art doctrines, following which is an 
enumeration and summary of his writings. 
In the third chapter we pass from the 
introduction, from the man, to his art 
works, his great operas, the operas which 
have enforced the attention and challenged 
the criticism of the world. They are con- 
sidered in groups, those of the first epoch 
and those of the second under careful crit- 
ical statements, and appended to these 
chapters is a list of works including poems 
and musical dramas. The fourth chapter 
is devoted, naturally, to Baireuth and its 
performances; the conception of the plan 
and its carrying out, and its contribution to 
the development of musical science and art. 
The author's treatment of his varied and 
intricate subject is marked by genuine 
scholarship, great penetration, sympathy 
that amounts to adoration but is not in- 
discriminating; a positive critical faculty, 
unquestionable judgment, and an instruc- 
tive purpose. No one will find these pages 
exactly easy reading, but one who sits down 
to them with the intention of a studious pe- 
rusal, and can give the time which they 
require — there are 400 of them — will be 
amply repaid for his endeavor. 

At the risk of prolonging this notice we 
must particularize a little with regard to 
the extraordinary generosity with which 
the work is illustrated. An intelligent con- 
ception of what illustrations should be, and 
the most advanced and finished methods 
of efiEective illustration, are employed in 
this magnificent volume. Such portraits 
among the many as those of Wagner, 
Schopenhauer, and Beethoven are of the 
finest class. Such a picture as that of 
Wagner's mother, looking almost like a 
caricature, is amusing in its life-like real- 
ism. These plates and full-page illustra- 
tions are numerous, so numerous as to im- 
part almost the air of a portrait gallery to 
the volume; but they are accompanied by 
a long list of smaller illustrations, vignettes, 
head-pieces, tail-pieces, insertions in the 
text, small portraits, views of buildings 
associated with Wagner's life, imaginary 
suggestions of scenes in his compositions, 
facsimiles of manuscripts and musical com- 
positions, reproductions of Baireuth details, 
and contributions of all sorts to the inter- 
est of the work. 

In outward form the book is a large 
quarto of more than 400 pages, plainly but 
beautifully bound, manufactured in Edin- 
burgh, printed irf large type on heavy cal- 
endered paper, with wide margins and gilt 
top, rough edges, marginal index-notes, 
foot-notes, copious references, a full ana- 
lytical table of contents, and a sufficient 
index. 

Up to the point of writing, this is the 
finest book of the season in size, in com- 
pleteness, in solidity, in minuteness and 



accuracy of detail, in richness of mechan- 
ical excellence, and in varying appeals to 
all intelligent and cultivated minds. 



8L0ANF8 LIFE OF BOVAFABTE * 



Concluding Volume. 

WITH the issue of this fourth volume 
Professor Sloane's monumental Life 
of Napoleon reaches its conclusion. The 
reading of this volume will confirm the im- 
pression created by its predecessors. This 
is not only the latest, but it is the fore- 
most, biography of the foremost figure of 
modern times. It is hardly probable that 
new materials of importance will be dis- 
covered bearing upon Napoleon's character 
and career, and it would be unreasonable 
to expect that any historical scholar could 
expend upon a subject more care and 
thought than have been shown by the pres- 
ent author. There may be other biogra- 
phers who will take difiEerent points of 
view, but we are strengthened in the judg- 
ment that for breadth and grasp, for thor- 
oughness of scholarship, for fairness of 
temper, for clearness of statement, and for 
literary charm, no less than for typograph- 
ical magnificence, this work is the work 
of the century upon this subject, and is 
not likely to be paralleled. 

The fourth volume begins with the mis- 
eries and horrors of the retreat from Rus- 
sia; it ends with the end of the Napoleonic 
drama at St. Helena. Waterloo as a whole, 
and in its parts, has three chapters, the 
episode of Elba two. The great middle 
part of the volume, say from the sixth 
chapter to the sixteenth, is devoted to 
those movements on their grand scale 
among the nations of Europe, against their 
common foe, which were the beginning of 
the end. There are many passages which 
we would like to quote from these sump- 
tuous pages, as indicative of the author's 
thought and style and point of view, but 
we must now be content with a single 
paragraph from the twenty-seventh and 
concluding chapter, on Napoleon's place 
in history: 

Was this the end, and did Napoleon have no 

Elace in history, as many hbtorians have latelv 
een contending? Far from it. From his couch 
of porphyry beneath the gilded dome on the 
banks of the Seine, "the'' Emperor, though 
**dead and turned to clay/' stiU exercises a 
powerful sway. The actual Napoleonic Empire 
had, as we have before remarked, a striking re- 
semblance to those of Alexander and Charle- 
magne. Based, as were these, upon conquest, 
and continued for a Uttle life by the idealism of 
a single person, it seemed like a brilliant bubble 
on the stream of time. But Alexander hellcn- 
ized the civilization of his day, and prepared the 
world for Christianity; Charlemagne plowed, 
harrowed, and sowed the soil of barbaric Eu- 
rope, making it receptive for the most superb 
of all secular ideals, that of nationality ; Napo- 
leon tore up the S3rstem of absolutism by the 
roots, propagated in the most distant lands of 
Europe the modem conception of individual 
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rights, overthrew the rotten structure of the 
German- Roman Empire, and in spite of himself 
regenerated the long-abused ideas of nationality 
and fatherland. It must be confessed that hb 
own shallow political science, the second-hand 
Rousseauism he had learned from his desultory 
reading, had little to do with this, except nega- 
tively. One by one he saw hb faiths maude ridic- 
ulous by the violent phases of Jacobinism after 
it took control of the Revolutionary movement. 
His heart, his conscience, his intellect, all undis- 
ciplined, then revolted against the metaphysics 
which had misled him, and " ideoloj^st " became 
his most contemptuous epithet Controlled by 
instinct and ambition, he nevertheless remained 
throughout his period the one thorough idealist 
amon^; the men of action, Goethe being the su- 
perlative, transcendent genius of idealism among 
the thinkers. Each successive day saw his scorn 
of physical limitations increase, his impatience 
of language, customs, laws, of local attachment, 
personal fidelity, and national patriotism grow. 
The result was a fixed conviction that for hu- 
manity at large all these were naught. At last 
he planted himself upon the burgher philosophy 
of utility and expediency, putting his faith in the 
loyalty of his family, in nomely dependence upon 
matrimonial alliance, in the passion of humanity 
for physical ease and earthly well-being. This 
was the concert by which he sought to create a 
federation of beneficent kingdoms that would 
win all men to the prime mover. Space and 
time rebelled ; the lofty ideals of humanity and 
philosophy would not aown ; selfishness proved 
impotent as a support ; the dreamer recognized 
that again he had been deceived. Haggard and 
exhausted, he finally turned, in the role of Na- 
poleon Liberator, to the notion of nationality 
and of government swayed by popular will in 
all its phases. But it was too late. Instead of 
being the leader of a van, he had forgotten, in 
his own phrase, to keep pace with the march of 
ideas, and was a straggler in the rear, without 
a moral status or a devoted following. (Pages 
241, 242.) 

There is a striking blending in Professor 
Sloane^s Napoleonic judgments of kindness 
and severity, of sympathy and reprobation. 
He dissects the enigma if he does not 
solve it ; he projects the hero of his pages 
finely against the stormy and threatening 
political background of the times ; he gives 
him credit for all he was and did, while 
at the same time condemning him for what 
he was and did. 

We must not neglect to call attention, in 
this too brief notice, to the remarkable in- 
dex which completes the work. It fills be- 
tween forty and fifty very closely printed 
pages, in double columns, and with its mi- 
nute and exact analytical entries, its cross 
references, and its printing of head-lines in 
full-face type, is distinctly a model of what 
such an index ought to be. For the im- 
mense labor bestowed upon this index 
somebody deserves most hearty praise. 
There is another index, of some ten pages, 
to the historical sources upon which Pro- 
fessor Sloane has drawn. 

It is difl&cult in the few words to which 
we are limited at this time to express ade- 
quate appreciation of the typographical and 
artistic elegance and beauty with which this 
work has been presented by the publishers. 
The large, colored plates, reproductive of 
celebrated historical paintings, and the nu- 
merous portraits impart almost the eflEect 
of a great picture gallery to the interior 
of the work. No such pictures as these, 
executed as they have been in Parii, have 



been seen in connection with any work of 
this character, and the Century Co. must 
be credited with the production of what is 
at once the most sumptuous and satisfac- 
tory of the great biographies of the time. 



MBS. HABT'S BUBICA.* 

BURMA, that is to say: 
a country, 800 miles from north to south and 
400 miles broad, watered throughout its whole 
length by magnificent rivers, provided by nature 
with splendid natural ports, hedged in on the 
north, east, and west by mountain ranges diffi- 
cult to cross ; a country which produces every- 
thing required both for the natural and the civil- 
ized man, rice in abundance for food, ma^^nificent 
timber for building houses and ships, iron for 
manufactures, precious stones for adornment; 
where the climate is endurable all the year 
round, and where life can be passed in ease and 
without excessive toil ; a country which required 
but a Government engaged in developing the 
rich resources of the kingdom, and a people 
willing to work in peace, to have become one 
of the most splendid and powerful Oriental em- 
pires the world has ever seen. (Pages 5, 6.) 

We might then add to Mrs. Hart's title, 
so that it should read Beautiful Burma, 
Wonderful Burma. The author made her 
tour through this interesting and striking 
country with her husband in the spring of 
1895. The writing of a book upon it was 
not her intention ; the visit was solely in 
the pursuit of health and pleasure, but 
some articles resulting from the trip, which 
were published in English magazines, awak- 
ened so much interest that the production 
of the book resulted, and the book is as 
beautiful as Burma. It is a broad octavo, 
printed in admirable type, and with every 
consideration for the reader's taste, boun- 
tifully illustrated with engravings of the 
first class and some photogravures, all 
based upon photographs, provided with 
maps of the first grade of excellence, and 
handsomely bound in a design which might 
have been copied from some work of Bur- 
mese art itself. This is altogether an ele- 
gant book; it is also a fascinating book. 
To look upon such a picture, for instance, 
as that of the Irrawaddy, facing page 20, 
is like a dream of heaven. 

The contents of the volume arc arranged 
in five books, of which the first is descrip- 
tive of the country geographically ; the sec- 
ond, of the people and their customs, at 
home, at work, at play, in the wedding and 
at burial, in their superstitions and wor- 
ship, in their arts and industries, in their 
feasts and fastings. The third book is de- 
voted to the religion of the Burmans, which 
is that of Buddha, and here there is a most 
interesting chapter on life and education in 
the monastery. From ^ne of the earlier 
pages we take this extract, which shows 
that in regard to forestry, not to speak of 
other respects, the new world has many 
lessons to learn from the old: 

The teak forests are strictly preserved by the 
Government; no tree can be felled, even by 
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those who have purchased the right, till it has 
been girdled by the Government forest officers. 
The nvers down which logs are floated must be 
kept free from all obstructions; no hill gardens 
are allowed to be made in the reserved districts, 
and cutting, marking, or felling of any trees or 
shrubs of any kind without express permission 
is penal; even roads and bridle-paths may be 
closed if it is thought that giving access to the 
forests endangers the valuable teak trees. All 
these elaborate precautions are taken to prevent 
the calamity of forest fires, which are easily 
kindled by the nomadic tribes of the mountains, 
who wastcfully burn down the jungle to effect a 
clearance previous to the primitive sowing of 
their crops. In the days of Burmese rule the 
forest lands were free to anybody who chose to 
make a clearance, and the strict laws now en- 
forced over the extensive tracts of forest re- 
served by the British Government are felt as a 
great hardship. (Pages 91-92.) 

The fourth book is exclusively historical 
— shows how Burma was colonized from 
India, and relates the internal commotions 
and the external conflicts by which the 
present state has risen. The group of four 
historical maps fronting page 342 are cap- 
ital illustrations of the course of history 
for the last three hundred years, fragment, 
as it is, of that story of twenty-five cen- 
turies which forms the subject of the ten 
chapters of this fourth book. 

The resources and the future of Burma 
form the subject of the fifth and conclud- 
ing book, which, though short, is full of 
striking facts and rich promises. Burma 
raises much rice, has splendid forests of 
valuable timber, rejoices in rubies and 
sapphires, has worked petroleum wells for 
two thousand years, has an increasing trade, 
and with an inhabitable and fruitful country 
lour times the extent of England, has a pop- 
ulation of less than eight millions. Rail- 
roads are advancing through the country. 
The English have a great opportunity in this 
land, which they treat as a province of India 
having little to do with India proper. 

The appendix contains a list of works 
consulted; there is a limited index, and 
the chapters are headed and ended often 
with vignettes. It is seldom that useful- 
ness and beauty are more happily com- 
bined in a single volume than in Mrs. 
Hart's Picturesque Burma, The trouble 
with such a book is that it makes one 
want to travel thither. 



LETTEE8 TO AH UHKHOWH* 

THERE has never been as satisfactory 
an edition of these fascinating letters in 
English as the one before us. They come 
to us here with a graceful preface, such a 
preface as only a Frenchman could write. 
Henri P^ne du Bois has translated and ed- 
ited them, and, although it would be im- 
possible to convey all the charm of their 
style through any translation, the woVk on 
the whole in this case is well done. 

Has there ever been a more romantic 
correspondence than this of the cold, crit- 
ical, repressed M^rim^e and his English 
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friend? The letters touch on every con- 
ceivable theme, public and personal, and 
breathe the most tender and delicate sen- 
timents. 

In 1865 Goncourt made the following 
entry in his diary: 

M^rim^e talks slowly, as if be were distilling 
words, and as he talks he makes glacial cold- 
ness fall around him. His irony is dry, wicked, 
astonishing, domineering. 

So much for the impression that Mdrimde 
made upon the outside world. How small 
a part of himself the author of these letters 
allowed an unsympathetic world to see I 
These letters show us this same icy, caus- 
tic, unimpressionable man quite as depend- 
ant upon sympathy and love as the most 
emotional woman. In them we come into 
touch with the man in all his varying and 
inconsistent moods. Under the magic wand 
of love this sarcastic critic becomes won- 
derfully human. He reveals lovable weak- 
nesses and unexpected tendernesses, even 
irrational superstitions. Is his ambition 
gratified by being made a member of the 
Academy? He must write of his pride to 
this sympathetic friend. Is he disturbed 
at unjust criticism? The outlet for his 
ruffled feelings is a letter to the fair Un- 
known. At times an ardent and impas- 
sioned lover, and again a critical and 
judicious friend, sometimes grave and sad> 
and again playing at the game of life with 
all of a child's irresponsibility, we come 
through these letters into a close intimacy 
with the famous French novelist 

Who was the Unknown ? 

Monsieur Henri P^ne du Bois tells us 
that if he knew her name he would not 
reveal the secret. He values the charm 
of mystery which surrounds these letters. 
She must have been a clever creature, for 
the qualities which attracted M6r\m6e in 
his latter days were not of the flesh. It 
is about her heart that we find ourselves 
skeptical. Did she appreciate all the ten- 
der sentiment which the embittered, lonely, 
and suffering artist lavished upon her? 
Or was M^rimde correct when he wrote: 

You arc one of those chilly women of the 
North who live only by the head. 

We have beside us the interesting vol- 
ume called An Author's Love^ which ap- 
peared a few years ago, and purported to 
be the answers to these letters. It was a 
daring feat And it was only fairly well 
performed. 

In France the impression made by the 
publication of M^rimde's letters was extra- 
ordinary. A writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view for 1874 says: 

No literary event since the war has excited 
anything like such a sensation in Paris as the 
puDlication of the Leitres h une Inconnue. 

Few letters bear the severe test of time 
as do these. The strangely contrasted qual- 
ities that went into the formation of M^ri- 
m^e's character are revealed here as no- 
]yhere else. There is the flashing wit and 



sparkling humor, the biting cynicism and 
the tremulous sensitiveness of the artist 
Monsieur Taine tells us that his character 
was no less remarkable than his genius, 
and that 



it was because he was an enigma when living 
that people are so eager to know everything 
concerning him when dead. 

No biography, no essay, no self-conscious 
autobiography could reveal the man*s real 
self as do these wonderfully frank and pa- 
thetic love letters. We commend them to 
all who love the personal note in literature. 



AUBREY DE VEEF8 EEOOLLEOTIOHS * 

MR. AUBREY DE VERE is a vener- 
able, cultivated, and amiable Briton of 
Irish birth, a^oman Catholic by conviction, 
a poet of respectability, and a companion if 
not a friend to many distinguished men of 
the past two generations. The frontispiece 
portrait to the volume of his Recollections^ 
which shows him at three-fourths length, 
seated at a table reading what might be a 
copy of the last number of the Literary 
World, is that of a gentleman of the Robert 
C. Winthrop type, and furnishes a kindly in- 
troduction to the personality which figures in 
the nearly 400 pages of reminiscences that 
ensue. The author's Recollections do not go 
back to the date of his birth, as an Irishman 
might say, but they begin with his childhood 
and his grandfather ; with the poor of Ireland 
and the streams of immigration then setting 
in, assisted by the State ; with Catholic eman- 
cipation, which his father strongly favored; 
and with a variety of scenes, incidents, and 
experiences such as would lie in the way of 
an English country gentleman early in the 
present century. For example : 

My grandfather always gave the sagest advice 
to a friend, but generally acted himself from 
whim. Once while walking in a London street 
he passed a room in which an auction was going 
on, and, attracted by the noise, entered it. The 
property set up for auction was the Island of 
Lundy m the Brbtol Channel. He knew nothing 
whatsoever about it, but when the auctioneer pro- 
claimed that it had never paid either tax or tithe, 
that it acknowledged neither King nor Parlia- 
ment, nor law civil or ecclesiastical, and that its 
proprietor was pope and emperor at once in his 
own scanty domain, he made a bid, and the island 
was knocked down to him. It turned out a 
good speculation. It paid its cost by the sale 
of rabbits ; and whenever its purchaser chanced 
to have picked a quarrel with England and Ire- 
land at the same time, it was a hermitage to 
which he could always retire and meditate. 

From his childhood and youth the author 
passes to his early poems, which were writ- 
ten between the years of 1832 and 1842; and 
to his poetical efforts as a body he gives a 
concluding chapter of comment and criti- 
cism. It is rather a curious sensation to 
follow the author as he holds his own verse 
off at arm's length and reviews it Mr. de 
Vere traveled extensively, first with Sir 
Henry Taylor and his wife in Italy in 1843- 
4 ; afterwards in Switzerland and in Scotland, 
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each of which journeys has a chapter. The 
great Irish famine from 1846 to 1850 is 
graphically described : 

Everywhere, and in all classes, there was then 
a reign of helpless suffering. The worst part of 
that suffering was the part endured by the hum- 
bler class; but that suffering was not confined 
to it, or to men only. Ladies labored hard in 
aid of the poor, and especially among those of 
them who struggled to emigrate. Many ladies 
succumbed under the labors of those years, or 
under the privations which they endured in 
silence. Over others there came a change which 
did not pass away for years. The eyes which 
had witnessed what theirs had witnessed never 
wholly lost that look which then came into them ; 
and youth had gone by before their voices had 
recovered their earlier tone. 

Three chapters which we count most in- 
teresting are those which are devoted to 
Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, and 
the author*s own submission to the Roman 
Catholic Church. This apologia pro vita 
sua is not so fascinating as that of Cardinal 
Newman, but it is not without interest, and 
it gives this anecdote of Carlyle, which is 
worth quoting: 

I had lay advisers as well as clerical. I may 
as well mention that Carlyle was one of those 
who gave me the most curious form of warning : 
** I have ridden over here to tell you not to do 
that thing. You were bom free.' Do not go 
into that hole." I answered: "But you used 
always to tell me that the Roman Catholic 
Church was the only Christian body that was 
consistent, and could defend her position." He 
replied : " And so I say still. But the Church ef 
England is much better notwithstanding, because 
her face is turned in the right direction,** I an- 
swered : " Carlyle, I will tell you in a word what 
I am about I have lived a Christian hitherto, 
and I intend to die one." 

Mr. de Vere became a Roman Catholic 
more than five years after Newman's change, 
and probably more or less under his influ- 
ence. Unhappily he fell sick once in New. 
man's house, of scarlatina, when he was in 
the midst of a course of lectures. There is 
this picture of Whately and Newman to- 
gether at Dublin : 

For seven years they dwelt nearly opposite to 
each other, at the northern and southern sides of 
St. Stephen's Green ; but, I believe, never met 
once. Newman considered that it was not for 
him to pay the first visit; and the Archbishop 
perhaps thought that a renewed intimacy with 
nis old friend might excite polemical jealousies 
in Dublin. I was present, however, at a meeting, 
the first since their Oxford days, between New- 
man and Gladstone. It was at the hospitable 
board of my dear friend Sir John Simeon. They 
sat next each other after the ladies had left the 
dining-room, but their conversation was confined 
to the topics of the day. 

Besides his journeys in Italy and Scotland 
Mr. de Vere toured in Switzerland as early 
as 1839, when that land of mountains and 
glaciers was far less known and frequented 
than it is now, and we must say that in 
never taking any guides our author showed 
himself to be a very venturesome and improv- 
ident young man. He encountered perils 
which he was lucky to survive. His night 
walk, for instance, from Brienz to Interlaken 
was a most reckless undertaking, and it is a 
wonder that he ever lived to till the tale. 

There is a gentle interest to this volume, 
never very intense, but^^pkasing, andjthe 
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glimpses which it affords of many celebrated 
men and women of the time, such as Words- 
worth and other like poets, and the views it 
gives of localities in Great Britain and on 
the continent, full of associations, will afford 
pleasure to a large class of readers. 



MINOB N0TI0E8. 



Drawings by Frederic Remington. 
The name of Mr. Remington has become fam- 
iliar to a very large portion of the reading public 
through his contributions to the magazines. 
His specialty is the frontier and the details of 
border life; his figures are the Indian and the 
soldier, the pony and the army mule; and the 
scenes that he delights in are the march, the 
hunt, the round-up and the skirmish. His con- 
tribution to the present holiday collection is a 
large oblong, containing a number of plates 
about nine inches by twelve, in which his expe- 
riences upon the plains, his knowledge of Indian 
life and warfare, and his love of the striking, 
the thrilling, and the picturesque, have full play. 
It is a great defect in so imposing and handsome 
a publication as this, that there is no table of 
contents or list of plates. Why is it that pub- 
lishers, not to speak of authors or artists or 
editors, will allow a book to go to press without 
this essential accompaniment? Turning these 
leaves and reviewing Mr. Remington's drawings 
in succession, we have such subjects as the fight 
between the plainsmen and the Indians for the 
possession of a water- hole ; a group of boats upon 
the shimmering surface of a bay upon the North- 
west coast ; the sheep herder taking hb lonely 
breakfast amidst the sage brush, with his cattle 
in the distance; the prospector for gold, with 
hammer and pan, searching among the gravel ; 
the pack train loading for the day's march ; the 
rough charge of the cavalry through the dust ; 
the war dance of the Indians on their ponies; 
the army train under convoy through a danger- 
ous country ; a trio of Indians lurking under the 
rocks by a spring, with rifles ready for the ap- 
proaching white man; the government scouts 
out in the moonlight; types of faces, sketches of 
profiles, the breaking of bronchos, the bucking 
of Mexican mustangs, the fording of an icy river, 
warriors in their paint and feathers and greasers 
with the musket over their shoulders, an infantry 
captain in full rig, a bivouac of horse thieves, a 
bar-room fight over the poker table, a race after 
cattle among the foot-hills, the butchering of the 
buffalo in the snow, and many other similar 
reminiscences of a life that has been for years 
edging further and further away from us at the 
east and will very soon disappear altogether. 
Mr. Remington draws with spirit, truth, and 
power ; his knowledge of anatomy is accurate ; 
he puts expression in the countenance, solitude 
into the scenery of the desert, and dramatic 
suggestion into groups and attitudes. [R. H. 
Russell. $5.00.] 

Men I Have Known. 

The men whom Dean Farrar has known, as 
described in this rather handsomely printed 
volume, are chiefly Lord Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Maurice, and Dean 
Stanley; that is, they are the five who occupy 
the foreground. Second to them are six groups 



of lesser notabilities ; among scientists, Dr. Whe- 
well, J. Clerk Maxwell, Darwin, Tyndall, and 
Huxley; of eminent Americans, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, George W. 
Childs, C. W. Field, Phillips Brooks; of cardi- 
nals, Newman and Manning, Archbishops Tate, 
Magee, Benson and Thomson, Dean Church, 
Canon Liddon and Dr. Pusey ; of lesser bishops 
and deans, Wordsworth, Moberly, Lightfoot of 
Durham, the once prominent Colenso, Cotton 
of Calcutta, Dean Plumptre, Howson, Herbert, 
Johnson, Close and Wellesley, Professors Blunt 
and Mill, Drs. Short and Blakesley ; of nobles. 
Lords Beaconsfield and the Lyttons ; and of Eng- 
lishmen of literary distinction, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Trollope, Macaulay, Carlyle, Kmgsley, 
Hughes, Dr. Jowett of Balliol, Dr. Thompson, 
the famous minister of Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge, Cruikshank, and Du Mauri er. About 
each of these men, in answer to request. Dean 
Farrar now writes what he has known, aiming 
to disdain mere gossip and to speak with dignity 
and propriety of the privil^es of acquaintance- 
ship and, in some cases, friendship. It is pleas- 
ant to follow the genial Canterbury dean as he 
goes in and out among this notable company, 
and readers who are fond oi personalia^ will find 
themselves at once absorbed in these pages, 
animated with the figures of men of whom we 
have all heard, containing many anecdotes, 
quotations, and extracts which impart a positive 
flavor to the narrative, and numerous portraits 
and frequent facsimiles of autographs which 
add very much to the attractiveness of the book. 
It is a privilege to be so admitted to intimaoy 
with the good and the great, and the thanks of 
a multitude will be offered to Dean Farrar for 
sharing with them the eminent privilege which 
he has enjoyed. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75.] 

My Studio Neighbors. 

To trained methods of observation William 
Hamilton Gibson united a love for nature in 
her every form that was deep and tender. The 
smallest flower or the ugliest insect possessed 
its own meaning and its own separate dignity 
which he respected and loved to interpret — 
how well, his readers know. None with the 
smallest fondness for flowers in his heart can 
read Gibson and not love them afresh. No one 
who has lingered and listened in the woods can 
read him and not hear the birds sing again. 
There b a delicate humorous touch about his 
writings which attracts the careless, and a mas- 
tery of the subject in hand which holds the 
student. No less was he an artist with his 
pencil. To a singularly happy degree his draw- 
ings supplement his pen. They are not simply 
accurate, scientific elucidations of the text, but 
speaking likenesses, as it were, of the individuals 
in the history. The recently issued posthumous 
volume of papers renews one's sense of loss in 
Gibson's death in the conviction it gives one of 
the unimpaired vigor and enthusiasm with which 
he was still pursuing his studies when he at last 
laid down his work. My Studio Neighbors in- 
cludes essays on wasps, worms, cuckoos, and 
orchids, three of which are especially interesting 
and informing — "Doorstep Neighbors,** which 
describes the actions of some very curious and 
entertaining and very common worms and in- 
sects that burrowed in a spot of bare earth 
beside his studio door ; and two most delightful 
treatises on the cross-fertilization of flowers. 



*' The Welcomes of the Flowers,*' and "A Few 
Native Orchids and their Insect Sponsors.** 
Each essay, of which the volume contains seven 
or eight, is illustrated, and the frontispiece is a 
portrait of Gibson by himself in his studio. 
Whether this collection comprises all that was 
]eft behind by the artist-writer is not stated in 
the book. We certainly hope there may appear 
yet more, for he seems to have written nothing 
that does not convey a message worth receiving. 
[Harper & Brothers. $2.50.] 

Familiar Features of the Roadside. 
A fortunate man is Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews 
in being at the same time a keen and loving 
student of the out-of-door world, an easy and 
graceful writer, and a clever artist. This latest 
of his books on his favorite theme follows the 
road, as the title indicates, treating of the birds 
flowers, and insects to be found along almost any 
country wayside from early spring till late au- 
tumn, from the " peepers " and catkins to the 
squirrels and the witch-hazel — last blossom of 
the year. The book will be very helpful to 
young botanists and ornithologists, especially as 
the drawings are fine and true to Nature; the 
descriptions of the birds are free from mystify- 
ing technicalities, and there are occasional bits 
of bird song " writ in music.'* The soft sketches 
of landscape are very attractive. [D. Applcton 
&Co. $1.75.] 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
A book that will have much interest for care 
ful students of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
not much, perhaps, for the general reader, is the 
newly published Description of the Wordsworth 
and Coleridge Manuscripts^ edited with notes by 
Mr. W. Hale White. These four valuable vol- 
umes of manuscripts are in the possession of Mr. 
T. Norton Longman. The first contains the copy 
of the greater part of the second volume of the 
second edition of the Lyrical Ballads and a 
portion of the first. The second and third are 
the copy of the 1802 edition, and lastly the man- 
uscripts of the Poems in Two Volumes, It is 
like thinking a poet's thoughts after him in a 
new sense to follow the changes, deletions, and 
additions made in the copy, and a feature of 
especial interest is the intermixture of hand, 
writings here, which the editor considers re- 
markable evidence of the relationship between 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Dorothy. The 
book has a peculiar charm for collectors. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50.] 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous 

Women. 
Elbert H. Hubbard is the author of Liale 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous JVomen, a 
series of descriptive papers, twelve in number, 
printed and bound in a neat and tasteful little 
volume, with portraits of the personages whose 
homes are described. The homes, which are the 
shrines of Mr. Hubbard's pilgrimages, are those 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Madame Guyon, 
Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronte, Christina 
Rossetti, Rosa Bonheur, Madame De Stael, 
Elizabeth Fry, Mary Lamb, Jane Austin, the 
Empress Josephine, and Mary W. Shelley. In 
the main the sketches are interesting, not to say 
entertaining, though there is a tone of occasional 
flippancy or levity which jars a little on the mind 
of the reader, and some statements must be 
taken with allowance. But it is pleasant to visij 
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these distingubhed women in the surroundings 
which they made famous, and the personalia 
that are mingled with Mr. Hubbard's narrative 
will be enjoyed particularly by those who have 
not yet made a close and familiar acquaintance 
with these literary heroines. Mr. Hubbard, it 
will be remembered, has already made similar 
visits in companion volumes to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great and of American Authors^ 
and he projects for the year 1898 still another 
series of Little Journeys to the Homes of Amer- 
ican Statesmen. The papers are published seri- 
ally for those who like to take them in that way, 
or can be had complete in a volume for each of 
the four years. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00.] 

Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow. 
Mr. E. M. Bacon's Chronicles of Tarrytown 
and Sleepy Hollow are dedicated in spirit to the 
memory of Washington Irving, and have much 
to say of Sunnyside and its associations, of the 
old buildings and highways, the myths and the 
legends, the customs and the experiences amongst 
which Irving grew and upon which his nature 
fed. A prominent figure is Frederick Phillips, 
or Vredryk Flypse, as his name was quaintly 
spelled of old. A Bohemian by birth, a carpen- 
ter by trade, and a settler in this region per- 
haps two hundred years ago, his " castle " was a 
great affair in its day, and is minutely described in 
these pages, as well as the old mill and the old 
Dutch meeting-house, to all of which such a mod- 
ern mansion as that of William Rockefeller pre- 
sents a striking contrast. Mr. Rockefeller's castle 
is not as large as the Biltmore chateau, but looks 
a little like it. The book is illustrated with ex- 
cellent half-tones of buildings and landscapes, 
and is a pleasant edition to the Irving chapter. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] 

Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns. 
Of the 150 pages of Mr. Henry C. Shelley's 
Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns ^ less than 
one- third are occupied with the letter-press de- 
scription of the Burns country — Alloway, Ayr, 
Mount Oliphant, and other points of interest 
connected with Burns's life and song. The other 
two-thirds of the book are divided page by page 
between selected poems by Bums and very pretty 
full-page half-tones reproduced from photographs 
illustrative of the scenes depicted in the poems; 
thus for one hundred pages we have a picture 
and a poem, a picture and a poem, a picture and 
a poem. Of Burns's poems we need not speak ; 
of Mr. Shelley's pictures we may say that they 
are good, the subjects pleasing, the execution 
excellent, and the associations, of course, of the 
liveliest sort. The publbhers have given the little 
book a tasteful dress. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

$1.25.] 

Whip and Spur. 

The horse — the jjctted, loved, lamented horse 
— is the hero of Col. George W. Waring's Whip 
and Spur^ a little book of about 250 pages, 
choicely made, telling in eight chapters the story 
of as many equine friends or experiences, such 
as a soldier's heart would delight in, with the 
camp and battlefield, the prairie or the plain, as 
the background, and the saddle as the point of 
view. Vixen was a splendid jumper; Ruby was 
a chestnut, a reliance under all circumstances, 
and as smart in the river as on dry land ; Max 
was not a beauty, but he had a character like 
whalebone, and so on. Campaigning in the Re- 
bellion begins, and fox hunting in England ends. 



this horsey book — horsey in a good sense, enter- 
taining to read, and tending to cultivate a love 
of animals. [Doubleday & McCIure Co.] 

The Lovers' Shakespeare. 
Not the lovers of Shakespeare so much as the 
lovers of one's own kind, the man of the woman 
or the woman of the man, is this book for. 
Chloe Blakeman Jones has compiled in these 
200 pages extracts ranging from one line up, 
relating to the struggles, the disappointments, 
the joys and pains of human hearts, hit and 
inflamed by Cupid's darts. They are grouped 
under eleven heads, such as ''The Cares of 
True Love," "Love in Idleness," "There was 
a Man," "She is a Woman." "I Will Live a 
Bachelor," " So Runs the World Away." The 
pages are lightly and sparingly decorated by 
Anne Wellesley Brodfield, but her vignettes are 
so few and so slight, though well done, as not 
to be a conspicuous feature ; they lend but little 
to the attraction of the book. We are inclined 
to think, after all, that the friends of Shake- 
speare will be the ones who most will value 
this book of sentiments, and that the common 
herd of lovers will require something a little 
more definite for the expression of their emo- 
tions than its pages always yield. The book 
has a pretty binding. [A. C. McCIurg & Co. 

I1.25.] 

The Blackberries. 

The Blackberries and Their Adventures^ by 
Edward W. Kemble, has for its thread of story 
the history of a parcel of colored children whose 
haps and mishaps are depicted in alternate 
pages of darky doggerel and colored plates. 
The general effect is that of broad caricature 
verging on silliness, but never coarseness, though 
there are not lacking points in which there is an 
amusing take-off upon the fads of the day which 
approaches the amusing. The little black peo- 
ple with their expressive countenances and gro- 
tesque dresses pack their trunks for the country, 
go running away on their bicycles and tandems, 
narrowly escape disasters on the mountains, 
"shoot the chutes" to their great dismay, try 
the perils of the race course, encounter sharks 
on the beach, engage in pedestrian tournaments, 
go crabbing and get crabbed, are blown up with 
Fourth of July fireworks, enjoy the pleasures of 
flirtation on the camp ground, try their hands at 
golf and polo, revel in the cock fight, accomplish 
a triumph in the way of a snow man, come to 
grief in hunting for a bear, and end with a bridal 
and a honeymoon. Mr. Kemble has a clever 
pencil ; but after this book is once looked over, 
there is nothing in it to last the reader. [R. H. 
Russell. $1.50.] 

Phil May's Graphic Pictures. 
Phil May b indeed a " Graphic " artist, and with 
a quick and dexterous pencil, which the lith- 
ographer has reproduced with rather crude but 
not ineffective coloring, he has sketched the 
adventures and experiences of a globe trotter. 
First we are introduced to scenes on board a 
great German liner, bound for New York. We 
visit the Hoffman House, the Stock Exchange, 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and other noted points 
in the city of New York ; then, by a mighty leap, 
pass across the Atlantic to the watering places 
of France, to Paris, Toulon, Marseilles, Nice, 
and Monte Carlo, ending with Malta. With no 
little cleverness, and with an almost endless 
variety of recollection and touch, the artist de- 



picts the things which he has seen in the course 
of his extended expedition, and with just the 
slightest suggestion of caricature, repeats effect- 
ively the types of nationality, character, indi- 
viduality, and dress which are to be encoun- 
tered in these different quarters of the' globe; 
sometimes a full- page plate in much detail, then 
a handful of little sketches, disconnected, thrown 
down upon the page, as a tree in autumn scat- 
ters its brilliant leaves. Nothing is exactly true 
to nature and life, for there is a touch of ex- 
aggeration in every scene, in every countenance, 
in every attitude, but there is, after all, a wonder- 
ful life- likeness, and the traveled person will rec- 
ognize over and over familiarities which he can 
never forget. How good b the group of Italians 
singing " Finiculi finicuU," and — but we might 
as well stop here as anywhere ; for it would Uke 
a page to do justice to all the little points in 
these crowded pages. [George Routledge & 
Sons.] 

An Alphabet. 

In thb thin quarto of about the dimensions 
and proportions of an old-fashioned geography 
we have a couple of dozen large cartoons by 
William Nicholson, in poster style, mainly in 
black and white, but with some dashes of color, 
ticketed with the letters of the alphabet. Thus, 
" E b for Earl," and we have a picture of a big 
fat earl ; " T is for Trumpeter," and the trump- 
eter with hb red doublet and leather boots 
stands before us in full array; "Ob for 'ostler," 
" M for MUkmaid," " Z for Zoologbt," etc The 
pictures are well done in a bold, broad style, 
color heavily laid on in patches, strokes as 
coarse as if made with a marking brush, but 
faces showing much expression, and figures full 
of life and power. [R. H. RusselL $2.oa] 
Some Colonial Homesteads. 

Thb is a new book, and a handsome one, by 
Marian Harland, numbering over 500 pages, with 
an index and numerous illustrations ; its subjects 
some of the old homesteads of colonial days, 
such as the Morris House, Germantown, the 
Livingston Manor, the old Jumel Mansion on 
Washington Heights, New York City, the Smith 
House at Sharon, Ct., the Pierce House in Dor- 
chester, Mass., the Virginia home of Pocahon- 
tas, Upper and Lower Brandon, and fine old 
Westover, with reminbcences of Jamestown and 
Williamsburg. It could be wished that the 
author had selected her subjects from a wider 
field. She does not begin to do justice to the 
material that might be fumbhed from New 
England, as such a volume as Mr. Drake's 
Historic Mansions of Middlesex amply att^ts. 
But everything cannot be put into one book, 
and for what b in thb book let us be duly 
thankful. Hbtory for a background, biography 
for a foreground, socUl life and domestic in- 
teriors for an atmosphere, and personal anecdote 
for flavor, give thb book its character. Like a 
search-light sweeping the distant horizon, it 
brings into view a range of hbtory long since 
closed, and illuminates comers of life once most 
animated. It makes one sigh to turn from the 
feverish, electric- lighted present back to those 
cool, quiet, and dignified passages of the past, 
and on the whole, Virginia fumbhed as fine 
examples of the best colonial type of character 
and life as can anywhere be found. Thb book 
is beautifully made, and as attractive to look 
upon as it is delightful to read. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.00.] 
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Journalitm, if it be true that it really thapet the 
policy of natiOBt, well deaervea to be treated as 
tbouffbtfnlly at Ifr. "John Oldcattle'* apparently 
treatt it in the book we have mentioned, for it it 
the mott exacting of prof ettiont in the ready ute of 
variont knowledge. Ifr. Anthony Trollope tayt that 
anybody can eet up the butinett or profettion of lit- 
erature who can command a room, a table, and pen, 
ink, and paper. Would he alto tay that any man 
may tet up the trade of an artitt who can buy an 
eatel, a palette, a few bruthea, and tome colore? 
It can be done, indeed, but only at a man who can 
hire a boat may tet up for an Batt India merchant. 
— Gbokgb WiLUAM Curtis: Ars RicU VtvtndL 



NEW TOBK LETTER. 

A FEW years ago Mr. Norman Hapgood 
came to New York and sought a position 
on the Evening Post, He was a graduate of 
Harvard, and he had had some experience of 
journalism in the West. On the Post he was 
offered general reporting work, and for several 
months he performed the tasks allotted to him 
quietly and faithfully, without, however, attract- 
ing particular attention. One day Mr. H. J. 
Wright, the city editor, happened to glance at 
a copy of the Contemporary Review that was 
lying on his desk and observed the name of 
Norman Hapgood on the title-page. He took 
up the magazine with surprise in his face, and 
he said to his assistant, "What's Hapgood's 
first name ? " When he heard the name he 
read the article. After that* I fancy, Mr. Hap- 
good had more important work to do on the 
Post. At any rate, he began to distinguish him- 
self for hb reports of educational matter, which 
were later placed wholly under his care, and 
when, a few months ago, Mr. Wright assumed 
the managing editorship of the Commercial Ad- 
veriiser, Mr. Hapgood accompanied him to the 
paper as editorial writer and dramatic critic. 
The articles which he contributed to the Con- 
temporary RevieWf his success there being by 
no means confined to one number, he has lately 
published in a handsome volume through Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. of Chicago, under the title 
Literary Statesmen. Mr. Hapgood offers an- 
other Ulustration of my contention that it is a 
particularly good thing for an American writer 
to make a success out of hb own country, which 
means, of course, a double success. Since be- 
ing welcomed to one of the greatest of the 
Englbh reviews, American editors have discov- 
ered his worth and have solicited contributions 
from him. 

While calling on an editor in a newspaper 
office recently, a man of perhaps fifty, who was 
madly producing copy at a desk in the next 
room, was pointed out to me. " That's the au- 
thor of three of the most popular novels in the 
language," said the editor, and when I asked 
his name I was told that he wrote under a 
woman's name, which I recognized at once and 
which b, indeed, known wherever sensational 
Englbh fiction b sold. " Do you mean," I said, 
** that there is no woman of that name, that it 
b that man's pseudonym ? " The editor smiled 



mysteriously and replied : " There bn't any such 
woman, and the name belongs to no writer in 
particular. It was invented, and it is owned by 
a firm of publbhers who engage hack writers 
for comparatively small sums to turn out sensa- 
tional novels. They have brought these out 
under the same name for a number of years 
and it has, of course, acquired a great trade 
value. Any novel with that name attached to 
it b sure to sell, and the publishers are in thb 
way practically able to keep a popular author 
on their Ibt, and to pay him at the rate they 
would pay a beginner!" 

A good deal of interest has been aroused here 
in the publication called The Criterion^ which 
was transferred a few weeks ago from St Loub 
to the larger field of New York. In appearance 
and in style it b a little suggestive of some of 
the French journals of the present day, and it 
contains illustrations that are original and clever 
and contributions varying from cleverness to 
silly affectation. On the whole it may be said 
to have created a good impression, and if some 
of those writers who pride themselves on being 
young and therefore endowed with superior wis- 
dom in all matters relating to art are kept in 
check by the editor, the paper will have a fight- 
ing chance for life in New York. Since its 
establbhment here The Criterion has started a 
movement for the production at special mat- 
inees of plays of literary merit by such for- 
eign writers of dbtinction as Ibsen, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, and others, as well as by our own 
dramatists who have their spurs to win. They 
began last week with John Gabriel Borkman^ a 
feeble effort, into which the wild enthusiasts 
over Ibsen have read wonderful revelations of 
character. 

Apropos of the new humorous periodical, 
which will probably be called V Enfant Terrible 
after all, though the far happier title of The 
Innocent has been proposed for it, I have been 
hearing lately some of the stories told about 
Oliver Herford, one of the editors. Mr. Her 
ford used to live in a curious French hotel in 
the lower part of New York. A friend asked 
him why he liked it so much. " Oh," he said, in 
the slow manner in which he always speaks, 
" I like it because I have to pay so little for so 
many inconveniences." 

One evening a few weeks ago while Mr. Her- 
ford was walking along the street he was so 
violently slapped on the back by a young man 
that hb glasses nearly fell off. " Is it possible 
that you don't know me ? " the man exclaimed, 
and Mr. Herford, gathering himself together, 
politely replied: '*It's so dark I can't see you, 
and I don't recognize your voice, but your man- 
ner b familiar." 

The last story that I had heard about Mr. 
Herford is rather shocking, but in the minds of 
irreverent New Yorkers it has a certain point 
When he heard from a friend of the death of 
Mr. C. A. Dana, Mr. Herford lifted his eyes 
and solemnly remarked: "That meets a long- 
felt want" 

Mr. A. B. de Guerville, the well-known corre- 
spondent, has purchased The Illustrated Amer- 
ican from Mr. Lorillard Spencer, who founded 
it about ten years ago. Mr. De Guerville will 
enlarge the paper and make it even more pro- 
gressive than it has been. He will retain Mr. 
Francb Bellamy as editor, and he b to be con- 
gratulated on having the cooperation of the man 



who has done so much to win the praise that 
the Illustrated American has been receiving 
during the past year and a half. The paper has 
had a very hard fight for success, and at one 
time it seemed as if it could never win a secure 
place in New York journalism. Mr. Spencer 
started it with the intention of making it not 
only excellent in its literary features, but one 
of the most beautiful periodicals in the way of 
illustrations and t3rpography and paper ever 
brought out in thb country. Those readers who 
recall the earlier numbers know how fine they 
were in every particular; but Mr. Spencer found 
that they were too fine for popular appreciation, 
and after a period of lavbh expenditure he es- 
tablbhed a more economical policy. After sev- 
eral changes of editors he had the good fortune 
to secure Mr. Bellamy, who at once put new 
vigor into the paper. For the past few months 
Mr. Bellamy has been assbted by Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, the Canadian author, and he has 
lately added to his staff Mr. Albert W. Vorse, 
a writer of originality and cleverness, who has 
been conducting the department of dramatic 
criticism. 

Mr. Adrian S. Van Westrum has retired from 
the Critic^ where for several years he has been 
one of the editors, and b devoting himself to 
story writing, with which he has already had 
considerable success. Mr. Van Westrum b by 
birth a Hollander, but he writes Englbh with 
remarkable facility and he b one of the cleverest 
of the younger literary men in New York. He 
came prominently into notice several years ago 
through winning a prize offered by a weekly 
paper for the best novel submitted in the com- 
petition, and he has since written a number of 
stories of European and American life. 

It b reported that the Bachellor Syndicate b 
soon to start a periodical for young people, to 
be conducted presumably on lines somewhat 
similar to those of the Youth's Companion^ and 
that it b to be under the editorial management 
of Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine. Thb Syndicate, 
which is one of the most successful of all the 
organizations of the kind in New York, has 
great facilities for knowing what readers, even 
young readers, want, and extensive machinery 
for securing the material. Moreover, Mr. Psdne, 
who has dbtinguished himself of late both in 
England and in this country through hb narra- 
tive in verse of the ** Dumpies " and other work, 
ought to make an excellent editor. 

Rumors of still another periodical are asso- 
ciated with Mr. John Gilmer Speed's retirement 
from the editorship of Leslies Weekly, Mr. 
Speed b very mysterious about hb periodical, 
but he intimates that it will make its first ap- 
pearance next spring. Before becoming an ed- 
itor Mr. Speed was known as one of the most 
successful of all the "free-lance" writers in 
New York. When the much-dbcussed revela- 
tions of the real life of a literary worker in this 
city were given in the Forum a few years ago, it 
was whisi>ered among literary men that Mr. Speed 
was the author. 

John D. Barry. 



Charles Scribner's Sons have issued a 
dainty and beautiful prospectus of their plans 
for their magazine for the ensuing year. It b 
in itself a thing of beauty, and sets a standard 
which, if the magazine keeps up with it, will give 
US a year of many and great delights. Senator 
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Lodge is to tell the story of the Revolution, on 
a large scale, with great embellishments in the 
way of illustrations; Captain Mahan is to re- 
count the deeds of the American Navy in the 
Revolution ; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page will con* 
tribute a serial story of the period of reconstruc- 
tion; Senator Hoar is to relate his political 
recollections of forty years ; '* Bits of Europe in 
America" wUl be described, sketches of "Life 
at Girls' Colleges '* will be continued, and Mr. 
Kipling will lead the procession of short story 
writers. 



PIOTTTEED BOOM OF VEB8E. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells. 

This is a book of Verse for Children of all 
ages, by Hamish Hendry, with pictures also for 
children of all ages, by Alice B. Woodward. It 
is a small quarto in dimensions, of about 150 
pages in length, with a brilliant title-page and 
frontispiece in red and black, and more than as 
many pictures as there are poems. The poetry 
b of this sort : 

Why is it time to go to Bed, 

Just when I want to stay ? 
Nurse would be nicer if she said, 

" Keep right on with your Play ! »' 

Why should my Play be ever done ? 

Why should I Sleep a wink? 
To go to bed is not such Fun 

As grown-up People thinlc ! 

That is to say, Mr. Hamish Hendry has the art 
of melodious jingle, rhythm, and good nature; 
understands the child heart and the child life; 
and, with a merry twinkle in his eye, knows also 
how to be tender and true, and generally versi- 
fies in good taste. Miss Woodward has rather 
an original fancy and a clever pencil, and illus- 
trates the verse with sympathy, humor, and some 
originality. The ** Nut Gatherers " are a pretty 
pair of children faced the other way. The ** Sky 
Children ** are wrapped about with clouds. The 
"Sky Man" who ** paints the skies" has on a 
nightcap, big goggles, and a long flowing beard. 
The "Two Sailors** who "boldly put to sea" 
are two bare- legged urchins on a raft poling 
themselves through reeds and rushes. And then 
there is Sammie piowling for the pie, and the 
jolly fat man who in the night ran, leaving a 
heap of snow, and No-one's Child huddling and 
shivering under the lamp-post in the great city, 
and Some- one's Child drawing the curtains in 
her cozy bedroom, and the wonderful scenes that 
enlivened the Plum Pudding Drawer on Christ- 
mas night. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00.] 

Little Hearts. 
And bless 'em I Sixty pages dedicated to 
their round chubby faces, their plump little legs 
and arms, their abundant curls> their rosy cheeks, 
and their various sports and pains and joys and 
sorrows. Off in the frontispiece march two of 
them to school, books in the hands and ginger- 
bread, we dare say, in the pockets ; no, it is to 
church they are going, and the books are prayer- 
books, and there is or ought to be no ginger- 
bread. Then we come to a wee laundress wash- 
ing her dolly's clothes, and to Susie feeding the 
birds, and to Polly with one leg crossed over the 
other, busily at work with needle and thread on 
Dolly's wardrobe, and to Toddlekin the first-born 
** helping mamma," and to Fairy Feet dancing on 
the greensward, and to kind-hearted £thel clean- 



ing her big brother's bicycle, and to Gladys asleep 
in the hammock all on a summer's day, while 
Puss plays with the thread and its knot which 
have fallen from the sleeper's hand to the ground 
at her side ; and so on through a round of simi- 
lar experiences, all of which are depicted both 
in verse and picture, the pictures sometimes col- 
ored. This is a refined and a refining book, 
engraved and printed in London, and the joint 
producers, Florence K. Upton of the pictures 
and Bertha Upton of the words, know the way 
to a child's heart, and how to carry good 
'thoughts there. [George Routledge & Sons.] 

Make-Believe Men and Women. 

Here is a large, thin octavo, the basis of which 
is a set of half a dozen full-page plates in colors, 
the subjects of which are boys and girls at their 
most lovable ages, three, four, and five, just 
after short dresses have been put on or kilted 
skirts exchanged for knickerbockers, and when 
broad linen collars and bright yellow bows and 
lace frills down the shirt-fronts, broad-brimmed 
hats with plumes and flowers, and all the other 
decorations of the person of childhood, present 
their greatest charm. These beautiful plates, 
and they really are beautiful, drawn and colored 
with careful attention to detail and displaying 
pleasing contrasts in color, are bound together 
by links of verse and prose of a simple sort, in 
which the stories of the pictures are told in a 
way to delight young ears. Besides the colored 
plates there are many other pages decorated 
with vignettes, or borders, or other pictorial 
embellishments, full of the spirit and the love of 
childhood, all printed in divers tints. The 
whole makes a book to ravish young e3res and 
ears as it is shown and read to them. The 
artist, Maud Humphreys, and the author, Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker, have cooperated with true sym- 
pathy in the production of this tasteful, refined, 
and attractive picture, song, and story book. It 
belongs to the better class of publications of its 
kind. [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25.] 

The Autobiography of a Monkey. 

In respectable verse, above the grade of ordi- 
nary doggerel, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine relates 
the life history of a monkey with accompanying 
drawings of a humorous sort by Hy. Mayer. 
The monkey in question originated in an Afri- 
can forest, sailed away to Naples, became a 
playmate of some Italian children, was appren- 
ticed to an organ grinder, sold to a circus, then 
to a banker, then hired out for a gentleman's 
valet and entered on the social whirl ; and the 
moral of it all is : 

Man did not spring from the monkey, 
But monkey descended from nun. 

This is only a trifle, the interest of which cannot 
last very long. [R.H.Russell. I1.25.] 



FIOTUBED SOira BOOKS. 



The Stevenson Song Book. 
The late Robert Loub Stevenson knew well 
how to write poetry for children. While always 
catching the child's ear with dexterous rhyme, 
he was never coarse or silly, but found in his 
verse a vehicle for fine sentiment, holy feeling, 
and stimulating impulse, so that, while he sang 
to children, he also taught them and helped 



them to their better selves, to growth and obedi- 
ence and happiness and sympathy and love of 
nature and faithfulness to duty. Twenty of his 
songs have been made the basis of this book, 
the music to which is supplied by various com- 
posers, Mr. Stanford writing nine of the songs, 
Mr. De Koven two, Mr. Chadwick two, Mr. Foote 
two, Mr. Gilchrist two ; and the composers have 
caught the spirit of the song writer, and altogether 
they have produced a pleasant novelty which the 
publishers have done their best to issue in at- 
tractive form. The text of each of the songs is 
first printed in full by itself upon a left hand 
page, surrounded by a border in which appear 
animals and insects and fishes dbportmg among 
the branches of embowering foliage. Then fol- 
low the music and the song in clear and open 
type; and the size of the page, which is a large 
octavo, and the pretty though not altogether 
serviceable binding, give the book an air of 
elegance. We have greatly enjoyed reading 
both words and music of this book, and he who 
can sing to children will find a new way to chil- 
dren's hearts in this combination of sweet senti- 
ment and sweet sound. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00.] 

Singing Verses for Children. 

Here is still another of those picture song 
books for children, which in some res[>ects is 
even more attractive than either of the forego- 
ing. Singing Verses for Children is iU title, and 
it is a combination of songs, music, and pic- 
tures, making an unusually effective whole. The 
words are by Lydia Avery Coonley, the pictures 
by Alice Kellogg Tyler, and the music by a 
quartette, so to speak, of mixed voices, among 
them Frederick W. Root, a member of that 
famous musical family in which the late George 
F. Root was pioneer and senior. It is difficult, 
in turning the pages of this beautifully made 
song book, to say which b the most attractive, 
the pretty verses of the songs, which are happily 
keyed to the sentiments and thoughts of child- 
hood, the music which is generally melodious 
and sometimes catching, or the pictures and 
other embellbhments, which are all in color, 
and include landscapes, figures, border decora- 
tion and vignettes, all displaying artbtic abUity 
of the first class. There are in all eighteen 
songs, but the totality of attractions numbers a 
good many times eighteen. [The Macmillian 
Co. I2.00.] 



MS. MOSHEB'S SETS. 



The Old World Series. 
To hb beautiful "Old World Series" Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Mahie, has 
added thb season four new volumes in the strik- 
ing form and chaste dress which have made these 
books of mark in seasons past. The four are Mr. 
John Addington Symonds's translation of The 
Sonnets of Michael Angela ; Mr. Andrew Lang's 
version of the tale of Helen of Troy ; Swin- 
burne's tragedy of Atalanta in Calydon ; and 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
These books are a narrow foolscap 8vo, printed 
from type only, on a private make of Van Gelder 
paper, with ornamental head and tail pieces, cov- 
ers of flexible Japanese vellum, a silk ribbon 
marker, white parchment outside wrappers, 
sealed with gold, and in pasteboard cases om> 
L^iyiLi^tJU uy ^^^-^ x.>^ v^pL i v^ 
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all, making a unique and tasteful set of the 
choicest literature in the choicest form. Some 
sets are put up for the holidays in extra fittings 
without any extra charge, and a couple of hun- 
dred copies are printed or bound with some 
special outlay. The ordinary edition b less than 
a thousand copies. [$i.oo.] 

The Bibelot Series. 
The additions to the ''Bibelot Series*' are 
two: Michael Field's Long Ago^ which first 
appeared in 1889 in a limited edition of only 100 
copies, and A. Mary F. Robinson's book of 
songs, An Italian Garden^ a vivid reflection in 
English verse of Italian character and life. The 
books of this series generally resemble those of 
the "Old World Series," but are somewhat 
larger, though made and put up with the same 
exquisite taste and loving care. But 925 copies 
of the two works now mentioned have been 
printed, with the exception of the special edition 
of 100 copies on Japan vellum, and these last 
;ire numbered. [Each, $1.00.] 

The Brocade Series. 

To this third of Mr. Mosher's dainty series 
three new volumes are added to the three al- 
ready published, namely. The Story of Cupid 
and Psyche^ done out of the Latin of Apuleius, 
by Walter Pater ; The Story Without an End, 
translated by Sarah Austin from the German of 
F. W. Garove, first issued in London in 1834 ; 
and The Centaur and the Bacchante, two prose 
poems rendered from the French of Maurice de 
Gnerin, by Lucie Page. The former was pub- 
lished by George Sand after the author's death ; 
both had their inspiration in the Antiquities of 
the Louvre ; the last named supposes the adven- 
tures of Bacchus in India. These three little 
books, considerably smaller than the others, are 
made and put up like a casket of jewels, and 
receive their name from the rich brocaded covers 
in which they are encased. It is an intricate and 
complicated process to open them and get at 
their lovely typographical and poetic secrets, so 
thoroughly and carefully are they done up ; but 
the result is worth the effort. [Each, 75c] 

Walter Pater's Essays from the 
" Qaardian." 
This book does not belong to any of Mr. 
Mosher's series, but stands by itself at the head 
of a sort of miscellaneous list, and is likely to be 
followed hereafter by similar treasures from pri- 
vate presses. These Essays were first privately 
printed in London last year at the instance of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, to the extent of 100 copies 
only, and the present reprint is substantially on 
the lines of that edition. Mr. Mosher's issue 
consists of 400 copies, the size a foolscap 8vo, 
the paper Van Gelder hand-made, the binding an 
old-style board covered with bluish paper, the 
edges uncut all round, a plain white label on 
back, and for a frontbpiece a portrait by Roth- 
enstein now used for the first time. There is a 
special edition of 50 copies, numbered, on Japan 
vellum. 



We take unusual pleasure, as we have before 
intimated, in calling attention to Mr. Mosher's 
publications, first, because of their intrinsic ex- 
cellence as representative of the best literature ; 
second, because of the exceptionally refined taste 
and thoughtful pains with which they are de- 
signed and made; third, because of the really 



moderate prices at which they are offered to the 
public; and fourth, because they come from a 
city which is not ordinarily considered a center 
of the publishing trade. Portland, Maine, may 
well be proud of its production of these books, 
and Mr. Mosher has laid a good many people 
under considerable obligations to him, and for 
more reasons than one. 



FBARG'S HOLIDAT PUBLIOATIONS. 

We are in receipt, from the Taber- Prang 
Art Co. of Boston, of a large box overflowing 
with examples of fine art books, Christmas 
cards, and calendars, all for the new season. 
They are a rich and varied assortment — varied 
not so much in the subject as in the treatment 
of one subject, for the decorations are chiefly 
floral ; and while the range of the artist's thought 
is thus somewhat limited, the thought itself is 
diversified, and the beauties of the floral king- 
dom are elaborately drawn upon and executed 
to please the eye. The mechanical execution of 
all these pretty works in cardboard is of the 
highest grade of excellence, and fully equal to 
the best foreign work which we are accustomed 
to see in this country. 

We are glad to find in the products of the 
present season a somewhat warmer and ten- 
derer feeling than we have always noticed in 
the publications of this house, and their offering 
for 1898 is certain to commend itself with new 
force to the religious sentiments of the people. 
What is a Christmas card without some tender 
associations of the Christ child, the Chrbt man, 
and the Christ work in the world? 

The Christmas cards, each in its own well- 
fitted envelope, represent a great variety of floral 
designs, and their different sizes, and prices 
ranging from a few cents to ten and twenty, 
adapt them to the widest range of taste and 
pocket. The holly and the misletoe, the pansy 
white and purple, the English violet white and 
blue, the sweet pea and the morning-glory, the 
poppy and the nasturtium, and last but not least 
those singular blossoms which lie upon the bor- 
der of the vegetable and animal world, and which 
are aptly called flower butterflies, are all to be 
found depicted with grace and delicacy upon 
these cards. 

Outside of the floral designs there are some 
landscapes and figures, but the flowers are in the 
majority. 

Next to the simple cards come a group of art 
books, of which there are a great variety, consist- 
ing ordinarily of half a dozen cards, more or 
less, neatly knotted at one side with pretty rib- 
bon bows, and containing designs in color, gen- 
erally floral, with sentiments in prose or verse. 
These floral books represent different authorship 
and different artistic agency, though Miss Gor- 
don, Miss Conner, and Mbs Bessie Gray are 
the most industrious and prolific workers. Here 
is the showy fleur-de-lis in full-page facsimUes, 
each with its quotation or verse; the pansy; the 
Legend of the Rose, with lovely rose paintings for 
illustrations; the Message of the Lilies, in which 
the Easter lily appears in all its richness and 
simplicity ; the Reign of the Roses, with a striking 
bunch of Jacques upon the cover — and what b 
more beautiful than the rose either in fact or in 
art ? Along with these come nasturtiums bright 
and gay, the morning-glory and the blue- eyed 
violet, the trailing arbutus, and the Easter pas- 



sion flower, each brilliant and glowing with its 
own peculiar color. 

After the floral books come another series 
of art books made up in much the same way, 
among which leading places are held by Six 
British Authors, with portraits and glimpses of 
their birthplaces, or places associated with their 
lives; the Poetry of the Merrimac, landscape 
views; Autumn Thoughts, poems; etc., beyond 
the capacity of our space to enumerate. 

Of calendars for 1898 there is a fine represen- 
tation, including Mitpah, a " Christian Endeavor " 
calendar ; Masters of Music in three series, giving 
portraits of the great composers, such as Mozart, 
Wagner, and Chopin, with quotations from writ- 
ings, and tables of the months ; a Daisy Calendar, 
with beautiful pictures of daisies ; Sweet Peas, a 
repetition of the foregoing; Queenly Roses, in 
which the rose runs riot; Bachelor Calendars, 
amusingly blending bachelor's buttons with needle 
and thread, pincushions and pins, torn clothes 
and hole-y stockings; a Sea Shore Calendar, with 
children at play upon the sands and the mer- 
maids and fishes sporting under the waves. 
There is a long list of these calendars, each 
with its own novelty and character, some deco- 
rated with portraits, as of English and American 
authors, others linked to the life of the day, as 
the Bicycle Calendar, or the Horse-Show Calen- 
dar for 1898. 

It would take one a long time to look over a 
full line of the samples of this house, and they 
are not to be overlooked in examining the holi- 
day or making up one's holiday purchases. 



ICnrOB NOTIOES. 



London as Seen bj C. D. Gibson. 

We cannot say that we think that London is a 
very delightful place, or that London people are 
very attractive people, " as seen " by Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson ; it is the London of the park and 
of the concert hall, of the drawing room and the 
dinner party, the theater and the presentation 
at court. The figures are those of ladies and 
gentlemen in evening dress, the "beef-eater" 
in full costume, the rat catcher and the sergeant, 
cabby and the park orator, and for realities to 
conclude with, Phil May and Du Maurier. The 
truthfulness, the life-likeness, and the strength 
of Mr. Gibson's drawings are not to be gains^dd. 
Hb figures have anatomical verity, hb attitudes 
expression, hb countenances feeling, pleasant 
or otherwbe, and there is sometimes humor, 
often pathos, and always suggestiveness in hb 
groupings ; but hb b not the London that one 
most sees and most likes to see, and after once 
turning over these large and bold cartoons, one 
b glad to feel that there b a f ar more interesting 
London than that presented in these sketches, 
or that is brought to mind by any of the subjects 
of the artist's skill. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$5.00.] 

"All Hands!" 

It b a perilous step for an author or an artbt 
who has achieved distinguished success in one 
range of subjects to try hb hand in another, but 
Mr. Zogbaum has done it, and has not failed. It 
is as venturous a feat as ** to swap horses cross- 
ing a stream." From the soldier's figure and ex- 
ploits on the plain to the sailor's figure and 
exploits on the seas he now has turned, and 
that hb pencil b as spirited and admirable and 
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true with one class of subjects as with the other, 
his new and imposing porfolio volume entitled 
**Ali Hands ^* abundantly proves. Here is a 
series of large pictures, some of them as large 
as the opened pages of Harper's Weekly ^ devoted 
to the United States Navy. The white squadron 
is under full steam, sporting in the waves like a 
school of porpoises. Jack is on board and on 
duty, cleaning the deck, climbing the masts, bur- 
nishing the brass work, furbishing up the guns, 
furling the flag, hoisting the signal, eating his 
grub, listening to the chaplain, and burying the 
dead ; and, when the stirring times of war have 
come, loading, firing, boarding, landing, under 
the excitement of battle, and with all the force 
and fire of which a well-trained marine is ca- 
pable. The whole poetry, romance, hardship, 
excitement, pleasure, pain, and peril of naval 
life are exposed to view in these large-scale and 
striking pictures, which succeed one another, in 
great number and variety, with the rapidity of 
a quick- firing gun, and with only slight touches 
of letter-press to detain the reader. The keynote 
of this book is action, action on the deck of a 
man-of-war. The trouble with such a book is 
that it will make every boy want to be a sailor, 
every woman an admiral's wife (or visitor), and 
every minister a naval chaplain. The publishers 
have brought out the book in handsome dress, 
so that as it lies upon the parlor table it must 
neccessarily be one of the first of books to 
attract attention. [Harper & Brothers. Is-oo.] 

Sphinx-Lore. 

Here is a guess-book with contents ample and 
varied enough to set a room full of people at 
their wits' end, thinking and wondering night 
after night, for a good long winter. Enigmas, 
conundrums, charades, puzzles, anagrams, test- 
questions, and puzzles of every sort, size, and 
shape, are accumulated in these 200 pages, 
edited by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. Too many 
conundrums at a time are tiresome, and any- 
body can ask questions which nobody can an- 
swer, but there is real material for almost end- 
less entertainment in this book, and it is one 
warmly to be recommended to those who are in 
search of resources and means for parlor enter- 
tainments. Given this book in the hands of a 
capable leader, and a room full of young people 
— or old, for that matter — and it is easy to 
see that an hour might be whiled away very 
rapidly by means of the suggestions in these 
pages. Much of it, like the Bible queries, the 
Tennyson questions, the historical horseshoe, 
the literary mathematics, and the classic men- 
agerie, are instructively historical, and the entire 
book, indeed, would tend to sharpen and define 
memory, awaken reminiscence, fix dates and 
names of importance, and vivify the whole field 
of the past. There is more than amusement in 
the book ; there is solid instruction and intellec- 
tual helpfulness. [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.] 

De Monvel's Joan of Arc. 
We have had this last year what may be 
called a revival of Joan of Arc. Mark Twain's 
paraphrase, so to speak, was followed by Mrs. 
Catherwood's more serious narrative, and the 
French artist of the latter, M. de Monvel, whose 
quaint mediaeval illustrations attracted so much 
attention to its pages during the course of its 
publications in the Century Magazine^ has now 
branched out in a Joan of Arc of his own, em- 



bellished with more, and still more striking, 
illustrations in the same style and color. The 
publishers have made of it a thin oblong, in a 
showy cover, giving to the illustrations the ad- 
vantage of generous space, and displaying their 
curious and brilliant coloring in a striking way. 
These illustrations are filled with the spirit of 
the time to which they relate, and look as if they 
might have been cut out of the leaves of some 
illuminated parchment reposing among the treas- 
ures of a European library. They are curious 
studies of costume and ornament. They depict 
the knight in his armor, the king in his finery, 
and the peasant or soldier in his ruder dress. 
There are suggestions of ancient architecture 
and vigorous scenes of bloodshed, priests and 
pages in their gorgeous vestments, blaring trum- 
pets, brandishing pikes, and horses in their trap- 
pings, and through them all there moves the 
tranquil, calm, simple, indomitable figure of the 
Maid of Orleans, beginning with her visions 
among her flocks in the meadows, and ending 
with her cruel martyrdom. M. de Monvel's 
plates, which give the book its character, are 
accompanied with a bordering of letterpress, 
which relates in plain terms, and in a reserved 
and devout style, the martyr's story. It is a 
touching tale as he tells it, divested of every- 
thing but the bare ground of history, upon 
which his pictures spread themselves like some 
rare and costly embroidery. [The Century Co. 
$3.00.] 

How to Build a Home. 
We would respectfully suggest to Mr. F. C. 
Moore that How to Build a House would have 
been a truer title for his book than How to Build 
a Home, A home is not built of bricks and 
mortar, planks, timbers, and shingles, by archi- 
tects, masons, carpenters, and plumbers, but by 
the Divine artificer, out of love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
and temperance. Mr. Moore has nothing to say, 
in his 150 pages, about these home- making qual- 
ities, but only of architects, foundations, walls, 
frames, floor beams, back plasterings, roofs, fin- 
ish, doors and windows, plumbing, stairways, clos- 
ets, sewerage, lighting, and all the other material 
elements that enter into the construction of a 
durable, safe, healthful, comfortable, and attract- 
ive dwelling — all of the highest importance in 
their way, but not home making. The finest 
house ever built never made a home, though it 
makes a place for one. Change your title, Mr. 
Moore, and call your book How to Build a 
House^ and we will give it the hearty praise that 
it deserves. It is full of practical information, 
and with it the veriest novice, with a bank ac- 
count, can go forward and build a first-rate 
house. Plans, drawings, full specifications, and 
an index greatly further the usefulness of the 
book. [Doubleday & McClure Co.] 

Bird Neighbors. 
The principal and impressive feature of Neltje 
Blanchan's Bird Neighbors is the set of fifty full- 
page colored plates of birds, to which the letter- 
press furnishes the accompanying description. 
Mr. John Burroughs supplies the introduction, 
and then follows the technical' description of the 
birds selected, which are the familiar birds of 
our part of the world — the robin, the swallow, 
the woodpecker and the bobolink, the king- 
fisher, the blue jay, the wren and the oriole, 
and so on. The author has a happy faculty of 



blending scientific information, in an exact form, 
with pleasant descriptive paragraphs upon our 
bird friends ; and his pages are filled with care- 
ful observation, clear and precise definition, and 
accurate instruction. The pictures are beauti- 
ful ; done in color upon a large scale and in a 
most effective way. It is a delight to look at 
these lifelike representations of our feathered 
friends. How near they arc 1 how fine the lines 
that depict their plumage I and how sharp their 
eyes! They stand out upon the colored page 
almost in relief, and are certainly as fine bird- 
pictures as have been seen in a long time. The 
whole book is sumptuously made and beautifully 
bound ; and for a present to an intelligent boy, 
to say nothing of the mature ornithologist, noth- 
ing better could be devised. [Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co.] 

The Qolden Treasury. 
This exquisitely printed volume, if it is right 
to call so small a book a volume, may be re- 
ceived as a memorial of its lamented compiler, 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave, the announcement of whose 
death is almost simultaneous with its publica- 
tion. This is a second series of that most popu- 
lar and widely known Golden Treasury which 
long since took its place as an anthology of the 
first rank. In this second series, Mr. Palgrave 
has collected examples of the lyrical work of 
nearly forty contemporary English poets, not 
including Mr. Swinburne, from whom, it is to 
be inferred, he was prevented from borrowing 
by the consideration of copyright. The Brown- 
ings, Lord Houghton, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, 
the Rossettis, and the Tennysons — Alfred and 
Charles — are largely represented. It seems 
incredible that such a book as this, by such 
an editor as Mr. Palgrave, should be allowed to 
go to press without a table of contents, but such 
is the fact. There is, however, an index of 
authors' names and an index of first lines, and 
there are a dozen pages of notes. The typog- 
raphy, we need not say, is beautiful, and in- 
cludes a vignette of the Muse and her Genius, 
reproducing a design by Raphael Sanzio. [The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00.] 

Three Operettas. 

Here, if the reader will believe it, is another 
well-made and handsomely-printed book without 
any table of contents, an oblong, too, of 160 
pages, music, pictures, and letterpress, bearing 
on its title-page names of such distinguished 
writers as Henry C. Bunner, Oscar Weil, C. D. 
Weldon, and C. J. Taylor. True, the contents 
are not numerous, but consist only of three prd- 
fessedly comical compositions in words and 
music, such as might be acted by a parlor com- 
pany of amateurs. The first is entitled " The 
Three Little Kittens of the Land of Pie;" the 
second, "The Seven Old Ladies of Lavender 
Town;" and the third, " Bobbie Shaftoe." On 
the score of taste, we must say that we think 
the pictures are better than the libretto, and 
the music better than the pictures. The dan- 
ger in attempting to be funny in such a work 
as this is almost inevitably that of being silly, 
and it will require some effort to laugh at some 
of Mr. Bunner's writing. Nevertheless, the ex- 
aminer will turn these pages with interest, and 
the singer will test many of its melodies with 
satisfaction, and here and there some adventur- 
ous and ambitipj^^^gy^flj^f^oy-^rptg^iMaJa^ 
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will like to try one of its opera-bouffes amidst 
the accompaniment of the home. [Harper & 
Brothers. I2.50.] 



HB¥ EDITI0H8. 



Old Deccan Days. 

The reissue of this excellent book of Hindoo 
fairy lore, by M. Frere, in a neat edition, under 
purple red cloth with white paper label, is well 
warranted, and many students of folklore as 
well as those who delight in stories will heartily 
welcome it The work has been out of print for 
some years. It contains a tempting treasury of 
folklore gathered from the lips of intelligent 
natives, to whom they had descended through 
oral tradition during many generations. The 
introduction and notes are by no less an author- 
ity than Sir Bartle Frere. Here we have a 
lively account of the doings of learned owls, in- 
telligent jackals, selfish sparrows, homeless 
crows, tigers almost as intelligent as Tammany 
politicians, and donkeys with more intellect than 
their average brother on the canal path receives 
credit for. To see the sun, moon, and the wind 
going to dinner beats Joseph's dream or the wild- 
est visions of the man who has to seek the 
lamp-post in order to stand up straight. Of 
course there are the usual ogres, besides the jin 
that can change its form to that of a camel, 
goat, or other animal ; while the goblins and 
fairies and the deadly hooded cobra snake show 
us Occidentals whence our own stories have 
come. Only we must remember that, in the 
transmission of tales, the original animals of In- 
dia have been changed in our fairy lore to suit 
the environment of western children and story- 
loving adults. Those who have once read these 
Deccan stories will delight in reading them 
again, while those to whom they are new will 
chuckle over pictures in words that have come 
down from the days when men and animals were 
better acquainted with each other than they are 
now. Then men had not got to be so wise as 
to talk about " genera " and " species " and " evo- 
lution,*' and all that kind of thing so destructive 
to good stories. Think of such a story as 
"Punchkin," in which after princes and prin- 
cesses, and fakeer and magicians, and a parrot 
which gets both iU legs pulled off, and the many 
vicissitudes of good folks and animals are past, 
and the captives in a tower are released, every- 
thing happens so that the good come to joy and 
" live very happily ever afterward." And as to 
the rest of the world, as the story goes, " every 
one went to his own house." [Albany : Joseph 
McDonough. $1.25.] 

A Fireside and Forest Library. 
Two of Dr. Charles C. Abbott's charming out- 
door books, in which he is at his best, have been 
reissued in companion volumes, paired in a 
pretty box, like twins, well dressed in living 
green and redolent on every page with the odor 
of woods, fields, brooks, and torests, alive with 
birds and glowing with flowers. Under their 
respective titles of Travels in a Tree-Top^ and 
The Freedom of the Fields^ these books have 
made many friends during the years already 
elapsed since their original publication. There 
is a pleasant mingling of fact and fiction in these 
pages now newly printed. Here is the romance 
of life with external nature, the colorings of 



winter greens and summer skies, the beauty of 
autumn foliage, the companionship of solitude, 
the passing of the birds, the homeliness of the 
woodshed, the joys of the camp, the rewards of 
digging, the buzzing of the bees, the litter of 
the leaves, the artistic suggestions of the kitchen 
door, the charms of the creek, the glories of the 
old-fashioned garden. Dr. Abbott is not exactly 
Thoreau, nor John Burroughs, nor Mr. Torrey, 
nor Ik Marvel, nor Charles Dudley Warner, nor 
are hb books White's Selborne. They have 
their own individuality and an unmistakable 
charm, and happy are they who, with them in 
hand, can stretch themselves before the fire 
these coming winter days and renew their fellow- 
ship with the world without under such delight- 
ful conditions. A number of well-executed 
illustrations, by process, unite with the typog- 
raphy to beautify these books anew. {J. B. 
lippincott Co. $3.00.] 

The Works of Rabelais. 

[Francois Rabelais, French monk and author, was bom 
about 1490 and died about 1553. It seems a mockery of the 
proprieties that this obscene jester and scurrilous romancer 
should have been a monk, a priest, a Benedictine, a class- 
ical scholar, a physician, and a dutiful parish pastor. He 
was ordained priest in 15 11, he mastered ten or more lan- 
guages, ancient and modem, he studied medicine, he at- 
tacked astrology ; he lived in Paris. Such are outlines of a 
singular life and character, which, studied at the distance of 
three centuries, are more or less vague, and have been more 
or less misunderstood and misrepresented ; but there is no 
question about the quality of his writings. They survive 
the man, and are before the world in black and white, not 
to be mistaken. The'first draft, so to speak, of Rabelais's 
great work. The Wards and Deeds of the Giant Gargantua 
and his Son Pantagruel^ appeared at Lyons in 1533, and 
was completed at Paris twenty years later. This is a sort 
of French " Gulliver's Travels," only its stage is broader, 
its aim different, and its spirit immensely coarser and more 
vulgar. It is a ruthless, chaotic extravaganza aimed at the 
ecclesiastical and civil establishments and authorities of the 
time, more or less of an enigma to the critics, unequivo- 
cally low to the common sense, and offensive and repulsive 
beyond words to express to good taste and refined feeling 
That the work was entirely in accord with the depraved 
taste and debased morals of its time, is perfectly true, and 
that fact is no excuse for its preservation to the elevated 
tastes and improved morals of the present age. More than 
sixty editions of this famous, not to say notorious, work 
have been published, several of which are English transla- 
tions. That of Sir Thomas Urquhart, 1653, was afterwards 
modified by Motteux. An edition was published by Bohn 
in 1850.] 

It is of the foregoing work that a new edition 
in five volumes, based substantially upon the 
Urquhart- Motteux translation, appears this fall 
through the London press of Gibbings & Co. 
Granted the expediency of the circulation of this 
work, this is in many ways a satisfactory edition 
The volumes are small and easily handled, neatly 
printed in clear type on laid and tinted paper, 
with rough edges and gilt tops, and bound for 
the library in half leather. Each volume has a 
number of plates; the title-pages are rubricated; 
the notes of Ozell, Duchat, and others accom- 
pany the text; and Mr. Alfred Wallis, as editor, 
furnishes an apologetic and defensive introduc- 
tion, and also has more or less revised, trimmed, 
and improved the notes. There is a life of 
Rabelais filling twenty pages, and a preface of 
three times that length which affords, or attempts 
to afford, a key to the most difficult passages of 
the work, concluding with a list of characters 
fitted out with the real personages of history 
whom they are supposed to disguise. Mr. Wal 
lis begins his introduction with the statement 
that there is " happily no necessity, at the dose 



of this century of progress and enlightenment, to 
preface a new edition of the works of Rabelais 
with an apology for printing it." Upon this 
point there will be a stout difference of opinion. 
The work, notwithstanding its wit and humor 
and brilliancy, is, very much of it, coarse to a 
degree of obscenity, and dirty to a pitch of nasti- 
ness, and in our judgment its promiscuous circu- 
lation, and its reading by any but matured profes- 
sional students of literature of the middle ages, 
is not to be encouraged. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Confessions of Rousseau. 

[Jean Jacques Rousseau was a French author of the last 
century, bom in Geneva in 1712, died in Paris 1778. His 
mother was a clergyman's daughter, his father was a watch- 
maker. Before he was nine years old he was spending 
whole nights reading novels and Plntarch^s Lives* No 
wonder he was a sickly boy. He began life by ranning 
away. He was saved from rtarvation by the priesthood; 
he was sent to a church schod and to a thedogical sooi- 
naiy ; he cultivated music ; he had one mistress after an- 
other ; he became a cashier, an essayist, a social reformer, a 
favorite of fine women, and finally an author of distinction. 
His Social Contract had to do with the laying of the foon- 
dations of universal suffrage and popular sovereignty. His 
Emile was called by Goethe *' nature's educational gospel" 
He was canonized in the Pantheon. His Confessions are 
his most celebrated literary remains. The canons of de. 
cency were not violated so grievously by Rousseau as they 
were by Rabelais, but he was a revolutionist and a radical in 
morals as well as in philosophy, and his principles and 
practices, if adopted and copied, would subvert not only the 
state, but the family. 

It is of the Confessions of Rousseau that a new 
edition is offered to readers of French literature 
among the holiday books of the present season. 
It is related that Emerson once asked George 
Eliot, ** What book do you like best? " and that 
she replied, " Rousseau's Confessions^* to which 
Emerson is alleged to have answered : " So do 
I. There is a point of sympathy between us." 
We are happy to think that if there were sym- 
pathy between Emerson and Rousseau, it was 
reduced to a point There has been no end of 
editions of the Confessions ; that before us is in 
four volumes well printed, well bound, and 
well illustrated with a number of plates in each 
volume; but it cannot be claimed that Rous- 
seau's Confessiom are edifying reading, at least 
for young people, or for those who are begin- 
ning their acquaintance with literature. There 
are plenty of good books in the world, and 
plenty of reading that is uplifting, inspiring, and 
strengthening for the moral conflicts of life. 
We do not think that such pages as these tend 
either to develop the better parts of character, 
or to rightly direct the energies of life. They 
are useful to professional anatomists of the 
moral and intellectual nature, and they have a 
certain place, a sure place, a permanent place as 
autobiographic revelation in the literature of the 
world ; but the popularizing of such writings is 
an undertaking with which we do not find our- 
selves in sympathy. |J. B. Lippincott Co. ^oa] 

Short Sayings of Famous Men. 
The collection of Short Sayings of Famous 
Men^ made by Helen Kendrick Johnson about 
a dozen years ago, is republished this year in 
two tasteful books of small size, but beautiful 
detail, making a pretty companion pair. The 
text throughout is printed in old English. The 
contents are grouped under the head of Wis- 
dom, Proverbs, Wit and Humor. Epigram and 
Epitaph, Philosophy and Sentiment. The say- 
ings are short, sometimes less even than a U^ 
LjiyiLiz.t;u uy ^^^-^ ^ 
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the speaker in every case is named. The rubri- 
cated title, the borders, the best workmanship of 
the Knickerbocker Press, and the gilded bind- 
ings impart to these twins attractive features. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00.] 

The New Kipling. 
A sure and certain place among the holiday 
books the present year is reserved for the new 
edition of the works of Mr. Kipling, of which 
half a dozen volumes have already appeared, 
and four more are now in hand, bringing the 
total number issued thus far up to ten. Num- 
bers seven and eight in the series are the U- 
movLS Jungle Books, first and second series. In 
the ninth we have The Light thai Failed, and in 
the tenth The Naulahka, which last was writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mr. Wolcott Balestier. 
These four volumes are presented with all the 
typographical elegance, and beauty that have 
characterized the preceding .volumes of the se- 
ries. There is the same hand- made paper with 
its special water- mark, the same simple binding 
with its cameo vignette, and there are the same 
accompanying illustrations from reliefs executed 
by Mr. Kipling's father. The lightness of these 
books is a decided point in their favor, in pleas- 
ant contrast to some of the ponderous volumes 
which readers of the present day are compelled 
to weary their arms in holding. We congratu- 
late those who are destined to receive this hand- 
some set of books as an addition to their collec- 
tion. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] 
Pratt Portraits. 
Anna Fuller's Pratt Portraits of 1892 reap- 
pear this fall in an enlarged volume, with wide 
margins, rough edges, gilt tops, and a pretty 
buckram binding, and with the addition of a 
dozen and one illustrations depicting the per- 
sonages whose pen portraits are presented in 
Miss Fuller's lively pages. Old lady Pratt sits 
in the frontispiece in her high-backed chair, and 
frilled white cap, her black silk gown and white 
shawl, and knitting in her hand. Aunt Betsy 
follows, sitting by the window with her pleasant 
face, and looking at a handful of card photo- 
graphs. Harriet sits prim and precise, with 
folded hands and lace mantilla over her shoul- 
ders, looking for all the world like one con- 
scious of having her portrait taken. Katie, with 
her white apron, stands behind the sitting room 
table, with the rays of the lamp falling full upon 
her sweet and pleasant face. Martha is dressed 
for a party, and oh, how fine 1 William, in hb 
regimentals, is located on a box at the door of 
his tent in the darkness of the night. Alice, 
with sunhat on her head and sunshade in her 
hand, Is posed amidst the garden flowers ; An- 
son is just locking the door to his shop as he 
goes away ; the schoolma'am is in the midst of 
the hearing of a recitation — she looks as if she 
knew how to keep school ; Hattie has got back, 
with her hand full of flowers, from the garden; 
Mary Ann shows her hair well plastered down; 
Dick is on the platform of his car, just ringing 
the bell; and Uncle Bobbie at the oars com- 
pletes this portrait gallery. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.00.] 

An Illustrated In Memoriam. 
For his deft and delicate pencil Mr. Harry 
Fenn has chosen an inspiring and suggestive 
theme in Tennyson's In Memoriam, He has 
taken the text of that immortal elegy and em- 
broided upon its margins, so to speak, the fine 



and graceful threads of his fancy in landscape 
scenes and floral initials, portrait vignettes and 
leafy borders, glimpses of woodland solitudes 
and bits of mediaeval architecture, all in a way 
not simply to decorate, but substantially to en- 
rich and deepen the associations of the poet's 
lines. The death of Tennyson, the publication 
of his massive Memoir, and the steady rising of 
the tide of admiring memory in which he and 
his works are held, all furnish momentum for 
the coming of a book like this, and there are no 
hands into which it can fall without increasing 
their appreciation of the work which it so beauti- 
fully enshrines, and molding the sentiment of 
affection which the English-speaking world al- 
ready entertains for its lamented author. The 
short preface, which Dr. Van Dyke supplies as 
a portal to the stately edifice, is briefly historical 
and sympathetically critical, and furnishes an 
instructive explanation, not only of the form, 
but of the spirit of the poem. The publishers 
have been generous in carrying out the artist's 
designs. Heavily calendered paper, clear type 
of good size, and brilliant impressions of the 
wood cuts, with spacious margins, and, we doubt 
not, suitable binding (for an advance copy in 
sheets only is in hand as we write) add to the 
external attractions of this setting of In Memo- 
riam, which is certain to be received as one of 
the choice gift books of the present season. 
[Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.50.] 

A Thumb-Nail Series. 
The Century Co. give the name of **The 
Thumb-Nail Series" to a new issue of little 
books which are certain to attract the attention 
and win the dollars of a great many purchasers. 
The form is a tall, narrow 32mo, or something 
like that, and the typography very beautiful, 
while the covers are of full leather of a light- 
brown tint, prettily stamped with varying de- 
vices; the edges are gilt all round, and each 
volume has a frontispiece as well as a rubri- 
cated title-page. Nothing prettier in the way of 
booklets could be imagined, and the covers have 
a delightful feeling to the hand. Within these 
beautiful forms are arrayed, first, Dickens's ever 
favorite Christmas Carol, and, second, Cicero's 
celebrated treatise on friendship, De Amicitia, 
the latter in a translation by Benjamin E. Smith, 
tfi.oo.] 

Little Rivers. 

Dr. Van Dyke's Little Rivers is not new, but 
is newly presented this year in an attractive 
little volume, printed in small type, with a nar- 
row page, broad margins, gilt tops, and a most 
neat binding, with a cameo vignette upon the 
cover. These pleasant papers upon outdoor 
life are juicy and nutritive in the best sense, 
as many readers have already found. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25.] 

Captain Fracasse. 
Here is a new translation of an old story ; a 
good translation too ; a book which is free from 
many of the faults of Gautier's style ; one that 
contrasts strongly with the modem type of 
novel. It is a romance, a string of adventures, 
like Don Quixote or Gil Bias, yet without the 
wit of these ; like Wilhelm Meister, yet without 
its philosophy. With Gautier's wealth of rich 
words, profuse and highly colored; with char- 
acters living an outer objective life of action and 
adventure; with not quite the warm blood of 
The Three Musketeers^ yet closer to those wor- 



thies than Conan Doyle or Crockett have yet 
come, the book is smooth and easy '* light read- 
ing," and as such can be praised highly. [L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25.] 

Undine. 
Rosie M. M. Pitman has taken Fouque's cele- 
brated Undine as a subject for her pencil, and 
illustrated the text of that unique romance with 
some sixty drawings, ranging from full- page to 
tail-pieces and initial letters. Miss Pitman draws 
with truth, vigor, sympathy, and delicacy, and 
this edition will commend itself in many ways to 
the lovers of choice books. Gilt tops, rough 
edges, good margins, clear type, and excellent 
paper, as well as good engravings of the artist's 
drawings, make up an artistic and mechanical 
completeness. [The Macmillan Co. $2.00.] 

Columba. 

Prosper Mirim^e's stories well deserve to be 
brought out in new editions. He was one of the 
most skillful of French story tellers, and al- 
though, comparatively speaking, he wrote little, 
yet each story is a work of art. The scene of 
Columba is laid in Corsica, and the descriptions 
of Corsican life and scenery are vivid and pic- 
turesque. The translation, made by Rose Sher- 
man, is smooth and good. [T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Ii.oo.] 

Verdant Qreen. 

Thanks are due to Little, Brown & Co. for a 
fine new edition of that classic of English col- 
lege life, Cuthbert Bede's Mr, Verdant Green, 
Verdant Green was an Oxford freshman ; he was 
not a Tom Brown, but he makes us acquainted 
with university life at a little different angle 
from that taken by Mr. Thomas Hughes, a 
view none the less realistic and entertaining. 
The book is in some sense a caricature and 
satire, but it is very entertaining, and is here 
printed in a style and illustrated in a manner 
which are sure to win for it a new host of de- 
lighted readers. [$1.50.] 

Leaves of Qrast. 

There lie before us two. volumes as unlike as 
a blade of last year's grass and one of this. 
The first is a copy of the " Author's Edition " 
of Leaves of Grass, imprinted at Camden, N. J., 
1876, now more than twenty years ago. Walt 
Whitman's name is borne upon the title-page, 
his portrait is inserted for a frontispiece, the in- 
sides of the covers bear his bold autographs in 
some variety, the typography is crude and cheap, 
the binding a half- white leather, and the general 
appearance weather-beaten and antique. The 
other volume is a bright, fresh copy of the new 
edition of Leaves of Grass, imprinted at Boston, 
by Small, Maynard & Co., 1897. In this new 
form the book is somewhat larger than the old, 
and distinctly finer ; considerably more matter is 
added, and the general arrangement of contents 
is different It is far more than a reproduction 
of the old edition; it is practically a new work 
based on the old. Tastes differ about Walt 
Whitman, and we shall not dispute here and 
now with those who are fond of him if they will 
not quarrel with those who are not We shall 
offer no further comments upon his poetry, so 
called, as to which we have already expressed 
an opinion once and for all. We can say of 
this edition, and, strictly speaking, the truth, 
that it presents Whitman in an excellent form . 
either for reading or for the library, and is nc|(^ | r> 
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likely'to be superseded. There is a good fron- 
tispiece portrait of the eccentric author with his 
broad collar and his flowing hair; and a few 
pages of his prose are added to the verse, which, 
we must say by way of a parting shot, would 
read just as well if it were printed as prose 
throughout There is also a portrait of Whit- 
man in his younger, red-shirt days. [$2.00.] 

Romances of Colonial Virginia. 
Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin's two romances 
of colonial Virginia, respectively entitled White 
Aprons and T%e Head of a Hundred^ are repro- 
duced this year in companion volumes of that 
form and style which seem to be so popular 
nowadays. The two books repose side by side 
in a neat partitioned box, for all the world like 
the occupants of one of those double brass bed- 
steads that adorn the windows of the house- 
furnishing stores, and in this new form are 
likely to find their way to a new circle of read- 
ers. They are tastefully printed, light to hold, 
and easy to handle ; bound in green with floral 
ornamentation, and outfitted with pictures which 
represent the most effective modern photograv- 
ure process. Of the books themselves we have 
heretofore spoken to our readers with some de- 
tail, and will only now anew commend them as 
interesting and entertaining pictures of colonial 
character and life in old Virginia ; romances that 
might well be read following such a volume as 
Marian Harland's Colonial Homesteads ^ the two 
together giving us the old mansions, the people 
that lived within them, and the life that went on 
there. [Little, Brown & Co. $3.oa] 

The Critical Period of American History. 
Of John Fiske's important and imposing work 
on the Critical Period of American History^ that, 
namely, from 1783 to 1789, a new edition is pro- 
duced this fall, with improvements which the 
reading public will recognize. It is comprised 
in a compact and solid volume of about 400 
pages, with copious illustrations — portraits, 
maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, etc. — 
which add much to the interest of the text 
and the value of the history as an authority. 
The fine portraits of the country leaders at that 
time alone give the volume distinction and 
worth. As a history of the sub-Revolutionary 
period this work holds an uncontested place of 
preeminence, and we are glad to see it repro- 
duced in a form which must further its extend- 
ing circulation. [Houghton, Mifllin & Co. I4.00.] 

The Works of James V^Hiitcomb Rilej. 
In a form somewhat resembling the new edi- 
tions of Stevenson and Kipling, but on a smaller 
scale and in more modest style, the Scribners 
have entered upon the publication of a hew and 
complete edition of the writings of the Western 
humorist, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. If we 
understand the preface which Mr. Riley fur- 
nishes to the first volume, his introduction to 
the public was by means of a dialect poem, en- 
titled "The Old Swimmin* Hole," which ap- 
peared in 1882 in the Indianapolis Daily Jour- 
nal under the reputed authorship of Benj. £. 
Johnson of Boone County. This poem has 
proved the pioneer of a long procession of dia- 
lect verses relating mostly to kindred subjects, 
such as "The Mulberry Tree," "The Fiddle,'* 
"The Clover," "The Old Hoss," "Decoration 
Day," " The Tree Toad," and so on. The pres- 
ent edition will entirely rearrange Mr. Riley's 



writings, though preservmg the contents of all 
previously published volumes. "The Home- 
stead Edition" is its title. We cannot now 
enter upon anything like criticism of Mr. Riley's 
verse, which b in dialect throughout, but must 
confine ourselves to this word of notice sim- 
ply of this new and complete edition, which 
is comely, simple, and suitable. Two prose 
sketches occupy the last seventy pages of the 
first volume. Mr. Riley's writings belong fairly 
on the same shelf with those of Benjamin F. 
Taylor and Eugene Field. [I1.50.] 

Walden. 
Mr. Bradford Torrey, who, with a good deal 
more refinement of feeling and delicacy of man- 
ner, is following in Thoreau's footsteps, furnishes 
a sympathetic but well balanced introduction of 
nearly fifty pages for the new Holiday Edition 
of Thoreau's Walden — that singular and strik- 
ing exposition of nature as studied on the shores 
of Walden Pond, near Concord, Mass. It is 
now more than forty years since this work first 
appeared, and introduced us not only to the wood- 
land scenes to which it relates, but to the strange 
intellectual and moral nature which produced it. 
Since that time it has been re- presented to the 
public many times, and now appears in a more 
attractive form than ever, in two volumes, with 
many illustrations. Mr. Torrey's introduction is 
a distinct addition, though it sets the note of 
admiration, or at least of appreciation, a little 
higher than some of Thoreau's readers would 
place it. But there can be no disguising the 
charm of his pages for the select few to whom 
nature is more than society, and whose ears and 
eyes are open for the sights and scenes of the 
world around them. The present edition is com- 
prised in two books of convenient size and excel- 
lent print, the special attraction of which is the 
list of illustrations in photogravure. These in- 
clude portraits of Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Alcott, Curtis, and others of the Concord school ; 
the various houses and homes, even to rooms 
and furniture, associated with Thoreau's life; 
and gratifying glimpses of the far-reaching views 
over which his microscopic and telescopic eye 
used to range. These illustrations are excellent 
of their class, and enliven the pages of the two 
volumes greatly. How charming are these wood- 
land scenes, having the softness of nature itself, 
and how admirable are these portraits, such a 
one, for example, as that of Emerson facing 
page 88 in the first volume, standing with hands 
folded in that attitude which his disciples so well 
remember. [Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. I4.00.] 

The Shepheard's Calender. 
Mr. Walter Crane, having completed his strik- 
ing decorations of Spenser's immortal Faerie 
Queen^ has now turned his attention to the Skep- 
heard*s Calendery that quaint pastoral poem of 
the great English singer, which was almost, if 
not quite, his first literary production, which 
was originally published in 1579, and which he 
dedicated to that prince of nature's noblemen, 
Sir Philip Sidney, after having enjoyed his hos- 
pitality for a time at his London home. It is 
in this poem that the romance of Colin Clout 
and Rosalind has its setting. The poem is in 
twelve parts or eclogues, one for each month 
of the year. In its present form the book is 
beautifully printed from very heavy-faced type ; 
the pages, for the most part, are framed in bor- 
ders of a floral or fruit design, two patterns run- 



ning alternately through the book ; and for each 
month and its eclogue the artbt furnishes a 
full-page drawing, which in spirit and in detail 
b fully in sympathy with the early Englbh of 
the poem. The heaVy, opaque paper, lightly 
tinted, the deckle edges, the green top and bind- 
ing with its suggestiveness of rustic scenery and 
life, and, above all, the extreme lightness of the 
book — of featherweight almost — will strongly 
commend it to the favor of holiday buyers. It 
is a choicely artistic presentation of a choicely 
poetic writing. [Harper & Brothers. I2.00.] 

Quo Vadis. 
The success which attended the publication 
of Sienkiewicz's historical romance of last year. 
Quo VadiSy the scene of which belongs to the 
days of Nero, has led to its presentation anew 
this year in handsome illustrated form with ref- 
erence to holiday needs. The two volumes are 
enveloped in a brilliant violet outer wrapper, 
covering an inner binding of the same color. 
The tops are gUt, the edges are rough, the 
title-page is rubricated, and there b a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author ; but the feature of 
the edition b the series of illustrations in pho- 
togravure from pictures by Howard Pyle, Ed- 
mund H. Garrett, and Evert Van Muyden, 
founded more or less upon actual historical re- 
mains. We cannot too highly commend the 
insertion, in connection with these illustrative 
plates, which of course are more or less im- 
aginary in their composition, of such topograph- 
ical realities as the maps of ancient Rome and 
ancient Italy between Rome and Antium, and 
the plans of Roman houses similar to those 
which furnbh scenes for the story. The in- 
tensely dramatic passage of ancient hbtory 
which furnbhes the materials for thb powerful 
romance abounds with scenes for the painter, 
and a happy selection has been made of sub- 
jects which are either pleasant in artbtic ways, 
or stirring and thrilling with their suggestions 
of dire tragedy. The figures of Nero and Pop- 
paea, Petronius, Galba, and Chilo, the views of 
Appian Way and the Mamertine Prison, are 
conspicuous among thb score or more of full- 
page plates, some of which — as, for example, 
the gladiatorial scenes in the amphitheater, Pe- 
tronius calming the people, and the punbhment 
of Chilo — are striking and impressive. No work 
of its class last year excited a more profound 
impression than Quo VadiSy and it will be wel- 
comed anew in this inviting form, and, we doubt 
not, attract the attention of a widening circle of 
readers. [Little, Brown & Co. $6.00.] 

The Qod Yutzo. 
Here is a novelty — a stiff- backed book, 
printed in brown ink, on manilla paper, bound 
in what looks like painted canvas of the color of 
a Mediterranean lateen sail with ragged edges, 
Japanese characters upon the cover, and other 
marks of eccentricity and singularity, to say 
nothing of the name of the author, which is 
Lord Gilhooley — and who, pray, b Lord Gil- 
hooley? This b the "second edition" of a 
book we never heard of before. The author 
says that on a bright February morning, on a 
Parb thoroughfare, in the gorgeous windows of 
a Japanese brie- a- brae shop, among a large col- 
lection of carved ivory, he first caught sight of 
the squat little figure of Yutzo. He bought the 
little ivory god, carried him home, established 
him on hb mantelpiece, and found that night 
LJiyiLiz-t^u uy 'v^-^ ^^^^ x^ Tc ix^ 
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that the little image was a talker. Centuries be- 
fore the known history of man he was, he said. 
Nearly 800 years before Christ a Japanese carver 
cut out the little ivory figure. His adventures 
since that time would take a book to relate ; and 
now he proceeded to instruct " Lord Gilhooley " 
in a series of detached epigrams or aphorisms, 
which, written out and printed, form the sub- 
stance of this curious and curious- looking book. 
They are proverbs, these writings of Yutzo, sel- 
dom more than four or five printed lines in 
length, and, as printed, numbering from i up to 
417. There is some wisdom in them, not a little 
common sense, not much sentiment, abundance 
of practical advice, some sharp hits at current 
wesiknesses, and now and then a touch of humor. 
"Mark this book," says the author upon the 
title-page, "and send it to your friends." And 
so we do. [Frederick A. Stokes Co. |i.oa] 

Addison's Spectator. 
A very beautiful new edition of the Spectator 
(not the distingubhed London journal of the 
present day, whose editorial pen the late and 
lamented Mr. Hutton has just laid down, but 
the even more distinguished old Spectator of 
180 years ago, or thereabouts, of Addisonian 
association) has been begun in London, and is 
introduced to American readers by the New 
York house of Charles Scribner's Sons. The 
form is a narrow i2mo., the type a heavy- faced 
old style ; the edges are uncut ; the top is gilt ; the 
binding is severely plain in brown linen backs 
and bluish buckram sides. The text is edited 
and annotated by Mr. G. Gregory Smith, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson furnishes the introduction, 
which is appropriately printed in Italic type, as 
was the custom years ago. 

It was [says Mr. Dobson] the conjunction of 
their individualities [Steele and Addison] which 
made the Spectator what it remains — the most 
readable of the Eij^hteenth Century Essayists; 
and in this conjunction Steele was the originat- 
ing and Addbon the elaborating intellect. The 
primary invention, the creative idea, came from 
Steele ; the shaping power, the decorative craft, 
from Addison. 

The original Spectator was a daUy publication 
in single sheets of foolscap folio, printed in 
double columns, on both sides. The present 
reproduction, in the antique style of the original 
in regard to spelling, punctuation, capital letters, 
etc, will be enjoyed by every book-lover. The 
text is taken from the copy in the University 
Library at Edinburgh ; the sixth volume, miss- 
ing in that set, is supplied from the copy in the 
British Museum. A few pages of notes col- 
lected at the end supplement the text. The 
book is beautifully printed at the Riverside 
Press, Edinburgh, and opens with a fine pro- 
cess frontispiece portrait of Addison. We have 
the first two volumes of this new edition only, 
and discover no intimation of the number that 
are to follow. [$1.50.1 



PIOTTJEED 8T0ET BOOM. 



Adventures of the Three Bold Babes. 

The three bold babes are Hector, Ilonoria, 
and Alisander. Hector is a sturdy little fellow 
with hair almost white ; Alisander*s head cover- 
ing verges on the red ; Honoria is a little tot 
well posed between the two. After studying 
the map of Adventure Land they set forth on 
their journeys, Don Quixote-like, with a convoy 



of birds on one side and of mice on the other. 
Their first experience is the discovery of a bold 
dragon asleep under the hill; waking him up, 
they make friends with him, and, mounting his 
back, go on into the naughty and perilous world. 
It is not long before they encounter a bad old 
knight, clad in his armor, mounted on his 
horse, and with spikes in his helmet that might 
well strike terror to the hearts of any other 
babes than these; but with the dragon's tail 
for a spear they move boldly to the assault, and 
the bad old knight is unhorsed and conquered, 
and makes submbsion. Treachery awaits the 
adventurers, however, in the castle of the big, 
bold knight, though the dragon is equal to the 
emergency ; and by backing up against the castle 
wall, and thrusting his tail through the window, 
he furnishes a means of escape for his darlings, 
and sees them landed safely on mother earth. 
Now comes a sad parting because of a " business 
engagement " which the dragon has to fulfill, and 
then ensue other adventures in which kings, 
knights, courtiers, and executioners figure in turn. 
The three bold babes are led away to death, and 
the king comes out to see them devoured, when 
lo I the devourer turns out to be their old friend 
the dragon, who is overjoyed to meet his former 
friends, and sends the king a- running, and all 
ends happily, the dragon meekly becoming a 
vegetarian. Such is the playful story which S. 
Rosamond Praeger has told, not with pen and 
ink so much as with brush and color. Each of 
her amusing cartoons has a line of letter-press 
at the bottom, and each of these cartoons is an 
enlargement of some one single detail in a more 
comprehensive sketch upon a smaller scale, 
which appears upon the opposite page; so the 
little eyes of the admiring young reader will 
follow two series of pictures, one big and the 
other little, and drink in the fearful adventures 
of the three bold babes. This is a capital pic- 
ture book of its kind. [Longmans, Green & 
Co. 11.50.] 

Adventures in Toyland. 

As an artist and illustrator Miss Alice B. 
Woodward has a manner all her own, and she 
is true to it in her drawings to illustrate Edith 
King Hairs purely fanciful story book of Ad- 
ventures in Toyland. In the 1 50 pages of this 
bright quarto the lively companion imaginations 
of author and artist take complete possession of 
a toyshop, invest hobby horses, the animals of 
Noah's ark, wooden soldiers, rabbits on wheels, 
owls on perches, wax dolls, elephants that wag 
their heads, dancing manikins, marionettes, and 
jacks-in-their-boxes, with power to live, move 
and have a being, and make them all carry on 
in the happiest sort of way. Like this, for 
instance : 

"Come," said the Ofiicer to the Elephant one 
day, " you are a bright beast. Let me propound 
you a mathematical problem. If a herring and 
a half cost three half-pence, how much would 
six herrings cost?" 

*' Just as much as they ought to, if you went 
to an honest fishmonger," answered the Ele- 
phant. 

The Officer and his men laughed loudly. 
" Capital, capital !" said the bully. " If you dis- 
tinguish yourself in this way we shall have to 
make you mathematical instructor-in-general to 
the whole army." 

But the Elephant made no reply. 

"That's the thickest-skinned animal I ever 
met," said the Officer to his men. 

But herein he made a mistake. The Ele- 



phant never forgot the insult, but paid it back 
upon the first opportimity. 

There are plenty of pictures in this book, and 
some of them are in colors, filling each a whole 
page. They are whimsical and comical, will 
appeal to a child's eye as the reading matter 
will to his imagination, and together harmlessly 
amuse. [Charles Scribner's Sons. |2.oa] 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. 

It would puzzle anybody to know exactly how 
to pronounce the above title until on opening 
the book it is seen to be the story of the adven- 
tures and performances of a company of ani- 
mated vegetables; and so we conclude that 
"Vege-Men" is to be pronounced just as it is 
spelled. It is another of the Upton books, the 
verses by Bertha Upton and the pictures by 
Florence K. Upton, and together they show 
a good deal of ingenuity, invention, imaginative 
cleverness and artistic gift. Don Tomato and 
Herr Carrot are fitted out with eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and legs and arms ; the onions are trans- 
formed into jinrikbha-men, the potatoes line up 
on guard, an ear of corn and a pickle assume 
human resemblance, and so on, until pretty 
much all the vegetable world becomes animate, 
and takes an active part in the fortunes of pretty 
Miss Poppy, whose burial and whose resurrec- 
tion form exciting episodes in the whimsical 
story. For a truly vegetarian dinner we com- 
mend the reader to the cut facing page 51. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. |3.oa] 

The Bad Child's Book of Beasts. 

H. B. is the author of the elevated doggerel 

and B. T. B. the drawer of the half- truthful, 

half- preposterous pictures, the combin^ttion of 

which makes up this picture book for youngest 

readers who are not above forms of nonsense 

that appeal to both eye and ear. '*! call you 

bad," the author says, addressing the little 

child who climbs up into some older lap to be 

shown the treasures within these covers : 

Because a manner rude and wild 
Is common at your age. 

The moral of this priceless work 

(If rightly understood) 
Will make you — from a little Turk — 

Unnaturally good. 

A pelican, a learned pig in spectacles mounted 
on a turtle's back, and two other animals, inde- 
scribable, look on out of the frontispiece page 
while this introduction is being made; and then 
follow some forty pages of verse of the quality 
sampled above, embellished with "ammal pic- 
tures," as the five-year-old will call them, drawn 
from all the corners of the Zoo ; whales and 
camels, the dodo and the camelopard, frogs that 
walk on two legs and sit up on tables, and sundry 
representatives of the simian family. The whole 
of it is nonsense pure and simple. [Edward Ar- 
nold. $1.00.] 



FAIRT BOOKS. 



Here They Arc. 

An original fairy tale in these be-fairied times, 
a fairy tale which does not in the least suggest 
the stock fairy tale of old, is a thing to be prized 
and wondered over, and exactly that is what we 
have in this delightful volume by F. S. Sullivan, 
author of The Flame Flower, The opening story, 
" The Blue-Eyed Fly," treats of the misdoing of 
an admirable old peasant named Baltazar, who. 
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being weary of digging and well doing, wishes 
himself a wicked enchanter by way of a change ; 
and Fate throwing in his way just then an en- 
chanter's wand, he proceeds in reckless mood 
to use it. First he changes his daughter's baby 
into a fly ; then when the baby refuses to change 
back again, he proceeds to transform the baby's 
mother into a spider to keep the fly from buz- 
zing him to death, then the baby's father into a 
toad, to keep the spider from eating her own 
child, then his wife into a duck to frighten the 
toad away from the spider and the fly, then the 
minister and lawyer respectively into a fox and 
a bloodhound, and lastly hb cows into fiery 
dragons — to relieve him from the bloodhound. 
With all these various and terrible animals to 
care for, Baltazar finds himself much occupied, 
as may be imagined. There is so much sly 
grown-up fun mixed with the rollicking childish 
fun of these highly improbable narratives, that 
older people and younger will find the stories 
equally to their minds. [Longmans, Green & 
Co. 11.50.] 

The Pink Fair3r Book. 

There is no reason why Mr. Lang should call 
his new book of fairy stories The Pink Fairy 
Bookf except that he has previously edited fairy 
books of other colors, " blue," " red," ** yeUow," 
and "green," and this simply continues the 
chromatic scries. There are some forty stories 
in the collection, brought from all the quarters 
of literature, edited or retold in good English, 
dealing with black, while, and yellow people, 
and relating the same kinds of adventures that 
we have had before; courage, youth, beauty, 
and kindness have to fight, but always win the 
battle, and the witches, giants, and other cruel 
people go under. Such is the moral of these 
tales, and the pictures which embellish them are 
excellent, as is the typography. [Longmans, 
Green & Co. I2.00.] 

Fairy Tales from the Far North. 

P. C. Asbjornson is the Norwegian author of 
these forty fairy tales, and H. L. Braekstat is the 
translator. The translation is poor, wooden, 
and mechanical. The stories are clever, orig- 
inal, and amusing. They have the flavor of the 
North ; they invest the animal kingdom with 
the power of speech ; and they bring princesses, 
trolls (or ogres), beasts, and fowls together in 
happy relations. There is not much of a moral 
in these tales ; they are just enterUining and 
amusing; and they are that by curious literary 
devices as well as by reason of situations and 
adventures. The story of " The Cock Who Fell 
into the Brewing Vat" is a capital example of 
the best sort of fairy tale construction. Ninety- 
five illustrations by Werenskiold, Kittelson, and 
Sinding add to the interest of the stories, and 
the publishers have bound the book beautifully 
in brUliant red and gold. [A. C. Armstrong & 
Sons. I2.00.] 



0HILDEEF8 STOET BOOKS. 

General Grant. 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks furnishes another story 
of General Grant's life, which he calls The True 
Story, and which is published in children's quarto 
style, with a large page, large print, and plenty 
of pictures, some of which latter pertain to the 
text, and others of which might go as well with 
almost any other book that might be written. 



For example, on page 394 we have a well-worn 
wood-cut of " the gate at Lucknow, India, through 
which relief came in the great Sepoy rebellion, 
as General Grant saw it/** Others of the cuts 
are rather feeble. The narrative answers its 
purpose well; and tells afresh the story that 
cannot be told too often, of an humble origin, 
hard schooling, unexpected discovery of talent, 
distinguished service, and unparalleled honors. 
[The Lothrop Co. $1.50.] 

The Dumpies. 
The Dumpies are queer little people, who dwell 
in the Land of Low Mountains, and whose na- 
ture is such that whoever lives with them grows 
shorter and shorter each year. The duck, for 
example, once had legs like a heron; and the 
pug: 

Like the greyhound so Ull; 

But they went in the spring to the Dumpies, 

And both of them waddledby fall. 

Into the land of the Dumpies comes a proces- 
sion of various animals with a train of sundry 
experiences, in which bears, cockerels, rabbits, 
dogs, and other representatives of the animal 
creation play important parts in connection with 
the stumpy little Dumpies, the tale of which is 
related part in prose and part in rhyme, with 
plenty of pictures in which the Dumpies and their 
friends take all sorts of attitudes and cut up all 
sorts of pranks. This book belongs to that 
wondrous world in which animals play speak- 
ing parts; and it playfully mingles the purely 
fanciful with the real. Frank Ver-Beck and 
Albert Bigelow Paine are the joint producers. 
[R. H. Russell. ^1.25.] 

The Odd One. 
The Odd One, by the author of Probable Sons, 
and illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury, has for its 
heroine a girl named Betty, who was the fifth 
wheel to the coach, so to speak. Molly and 
Douglass were the oldest, and always went to- 
gether ; and Bobbie and Billie were the young- 
est, and they went together ; and Betty came in 
between, and went with nobody. However, she 
did get a dog. Prince, and that pet brought de- 
light into her life at first, though sorrow after- 
wards ; and with the sorrow, softening and sweet- 
ening ; and when Prince gave his life for his mis- 
tress, and the little iron railing was put up around 
his grave, and on the grave itself was set a stone 
figure of the faithful dog, with an inscription to 
his memory, Betty could say, ** O God, I thank 
you for answering my prayer and sending me 
tribulation." This is a very pretty story, and it 
is charmingly printed in a book with margins so 
wide at side and bottom that all the pictures — 
and there are plenty of them — are printed in 
the margins, and they give the book an excep- 
tional appearance and beautify it greatly. [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.] 

The Adventures of Mabel. 
Mabel is a tiny girl of five, to whom in a 
happy moment it arrived to lift a stone from off 
the tail of the King of the Beetles. In return 
for this kindness he taught her "the animal 
call," a sort of whistle, which at any time would 
secure the establishment of friendly relations 
between herself and all beasts, both wild and 
tame. With this magical accomplishment Ma- 
bel forms intimacies with wolves ; tames wild 
horses; subdues the perversity of the worst of 
goats; wins the affections of rats, cats, dogs 



and moolly cows ; and on one memorable occa- 
sion — illustrated effectively in silhouette — we 
find her giving a birthday party to all these in- 
congruous friends, which embodies the millennial 
prophecy, the wolf and the lamb lying down 
together and the little child leading them. 
There is distinct originality in this little ex- 
travaganza by M^lanie Elizabeth Norton, and 
we commend it to mothers on the lookout for 
fairy books for the Christmas stockings. [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. I1.75.] 

Animal Land. 
Animal Land is a most marvelous place to 
wander in; indeed, the little picture book is 
quite beyond description. Andrew Lang himself 
has seen fit to write its introduction. While os- 
tensibly a juvenile, it will give particular delight 
to grown people, for its expression of an imag- 
inative four- year-old's " wildest dreams " is cer- 
tainly unexcelled. Its little originator, Sybil, and 
her artist mother, Katherine Corbet, are to be 
thanked and congratulated. [£. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.00.] 

Miss Belladonna. 
We desire to protest against this, among 
other books of a similar sort, as giving pictures 
unduly dreadful of the average American child. 
If Miss Belladonna is really a "child of today," 
all we can say is that the sooner the child of to- 
day ceases to be, the better. For what sort of 
grown person can result from the horrible sort 
of child as depicted by Miss Caroline Ticknor — 
children without one grain of simplicity, mod- 
esty, or reverence in their composition ; abso- 
lutely undisciplined, recklessly rude and destruc- 
tive, pert, insolent, greedy, deceitful, unfeeling, 
unloving even to their parents, and as indifferent 
to the opinion and the comfort of society in gen- 
eral as young Apaches? No doubt such little 
horrors exist among us, but happily for the 
nation there are exceptions, else the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were rightfully ours. 
Whether pity, astonishment, or contempt pre- 
dominates in our feelings toward parents whose 
training and example produce such children, it is 
hard to say. [Little, Brown & Co. I1.25.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Edna Lyall's short story of How the Children 
Raised the Wind relates to a little English boy 
and girl who went out into the public gardens in 
London with an organ and a poodle to collect 
money to build their church; prettily told and 
simply illustrated. [Flemmg H. Revell Co. 75c.] 

The two little quartos entitled Stepping Stones 
to Literature, and sub- entitled as Second Read- 
ers, both compiled by Sarah Louise Arnold and 
Charles B. Gilbert, are reading books of a pretty 
sort, the first printed in large type, and both em- 
bellished with an abundance of pictures, some in 
colors. [Silver, Burdett & Co.] 

Sunday Reading for the Young is one of those 
inviting and delighting quartos of English make, 
*' chuck-full" of capital pictures and capital 
reading matter, in which the pictures occupy 
half as much space as, if not more than, the read- 
ing matter, and a book which both for its pic- 
tures and its reading matter will fascinate any 
child before whose eyes it is 0[>ened. This is 
the best sort of a book for bed- time, when the 
little one is in the mother's arms for a few mo- 
ments of last influence before dropping asleep. 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. |i.SO.] /> 
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Just a Little Boy is a small quarto printed in 
large type, consisting of a dozen short chapters, 
telling the story of Willie; Alice Ash worth be- 
ing the story-teller and L. W. Seiglar the accom- 
panying artist This book belongs to the age 
when a boy is getting to be old enough to be 
read to, and fits well into the bed- time hour. 
[Frederick Wame & Co. 75c.] 

Out of the abundant treasures of St, Nicholas 
the accomplished editor of that magazine, Mrs. 
Dodge, has compiled a new Baby Worlds a fas- 
cinating collection of choice stories, romances, 
and pictures, making the sort of book which a 
mother or a grandmother can use to good advan- 
tage with a boy or girl who cannot read sitting 
in her lap and looking on whUe she reads to him. 
The pictures are captivating and in great variety, 
and the reading matter is of the best class. This 
book should be in great request these holiday 
times. [The Century Co.] 



BOOKS FOR BOTS. 



Alan Ransford. 
This is a perfectly delightful book for young 
people from twelve to sixteen. There is not a 
dull sentence in it ; and the boys and girls, with 
their faults, wild pranks, repentings, and confes- 
sions are life-like, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, lovable, good comrades with honorable 
ideas. Uncle Simon b an original character; 
his brother Thaddeus is a typical uncle, of the 
sweetest, tenderest, most considerate kind that 
boys were ever blessed with. The author is 
Ellen Douglas Deland, whose Oakleigh — a fa- 
vorite book of two years ago — had two or three 
of the characters who reappear in the present 
work. The one exception to be taken to the 
story is the introduction of the love-making 
towards the close. A book for young folks is 
better without anything of that kind. [Harper 
& Brothers. I1.50.] 

Fightinf a Fire. 
The fire department of a great city is turned 
inside out, so to speak, in Mr. Charles T. Hill's 
animated book entitled Fighting a Fire, which 
by means of seven chapters, and seven times 
seven or more pictures, initiates the uninitiated 
into the excitement, perils, exploits, and trag- 
edies which attend great conflagrations in great 
cities, and into the modem science of attempting 
to put them out. The construction of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus, the organization of fire depart- 
ments, the system of telegraphic alarms, the 
training of firemen to the intelligent and cour- 
ageous performance of their duty, the risks that 
they undergo, and the ingenious mechanisms by 
which they discharge their duty with the least 
possible risk, the fidelity of the fire patrol and 
the efficiency of the harbor service, all are de- 
picted in these 250 pages in a lively and enter- 
taining manner, with not a little story and anec- 
dote interspersed. This is a book which boys 
will devour without danger to their intellectual 
digestion and with possibly no little stimulus 
to their moral and physical natures. [Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.] 

Pacific Shores. 
Oliver Optic's Pacific Shores takes a party to 
Japan, and by means of guide books, diction- 
aries and writings of other travelers, makes up a 



lively description of Japanese life. There is 
nothing particularly objectionable in its style, 
though we do not think that books so made are 
of the highest order. [Lee & Shepard. $1.25.] 



OALEITDABS. 



The Coon Calendar. 
The Coon Calendctr, by Kemble, consists of 
seven large sheets, one of which is the cover, 
knotted together at the top by a bit of silken 
cord, each of the seven containing the portrait, 
real or imaginary, of a darkey of the " coon " 
order, and six of the seven having in addition a 
rudely executed table of the days and dates of 
two of the months. All the plates are done in 
color, and the drawing and coloring are good. 
The faces are telling reproductions of negro 
types, from the little pickanniny behind her al- 
most eclipsing muff to the old turbaned mammy 
with the red- dressed ebony cherub climbing on 
her shoulder. [R. H. Russell. I1.25.] 

The Sports and Seasons Calendar. 
Of a distinctly higher grade both in taste and 
workmanship is The Sports and Seasons Calen- 
dar ^ made on the same plan as the foregoing, and 
dealing in the same broad, bold, striking effects; 
but here the figures are those of young ladies and 
gentlemen of the white persuasion, such as may 
be pursuing the study of football at Harvard or 
the practice of golf at Bryn Mawr, and the six 
sheets on which are paired the tables of the 
months are adorned with scenes relating to the 
seasons and their sports, winter with its skating 
and sledding, spring with its golf, early summer 
with its boating, midsummer with its bathing, 
autumn with its coaching, and early winter with 
its posting of the Christmas letter. The plates 
of this calendar are well drawn and colored, 
especially the figures of both young men and 
maidens. [R. H. Russell. |i.oo.] 

The Ian Maclaren Kalendar. 
This Kalendar very closely resembles in form, 
style, typography, and illustration the Shahe- 
speare Kalendar, It is of large size, suitable for 
hanging upon the wall, though the type is too 
small to be read at a great distance. There are 
twelve pages, one for each month. The plan of 
each page is that of a table in the center, giving 
the days of the month, with a line from Dr. 
Maclaren *s writings against each day. Above 
the table is a boldly drawn wood- cut depicting 
some scene belonging to some of his writings ; 
on the margins, right and left, are extracts of 
greater length from hb various books ; and the 
whole b inclosed with a top and bottom borJer 
in black and white, with a rubricated headline, 
all drawn with good effect. [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00.] 

A Shakespeare Calendar. 
Like the two foregoing the Shakespeare Calen- 
dar for 1898, prepared conjointly by Louella C. 
Poole and Andrea Jonsson, with illustrations by 
Marie Danforth Page, consists of large sheets so 
knotted together at the top as to be available for 
hanging up against the wall of a room, though 
its letter- press is in too small type to be read at a 
distance and the sheets are somewhat crowded 
with matter. Each of the twelve months has a 
page to itself, and except for the rubrication of 



some ornamental typographical trifles, no color 
is used ; but the engravings of scenes from Shake- 
speare's plays, which take the place of vignettes 
at the upper right-hand corner, are done like the 
reading matter in plain black ink. Down the 
middle of the page runs the column of the days 
of the month, against which one by one are set 
brief extracts from the text of Shakespeare's 
plays, line by line, and now and then the entry 
of a related date ; while a broad column at the 
left hand running from top to bottom is filled 
with longer extracts from the same exhaustless 
source. To any lover of Shakespeare this would 
be an especially acceptable holiday gift [Dodd, 
Mead & Co.] 

The Remington. 
Mr. Remington's Calendar for i8g8 is a set of 
five large cards, with one of his spirited eques- 
trian plates on each, together with tables of the 
days of three of the months. Mr. Remington's 
field is narrow, but he fills it well. [R. H. Rus- 
sell. Ii.oo.] 

The Roger Williams. 
The Roger Williams Calendar is a year book 
of extracts from the writings or sayings of Roger 
Williams, one page for a day; a little morsel of 
print on a very large expanse of white paper, and 
published at a preposterous price. [Providence, 
R. I. : J. O. Austm. Is-oo.] 



TEAB BOOKS. 



The Ian Maclaren Year Book. 
This Year Book does not seem to be geared 
to any particular year, but may answer as well for 
one as for another, and we see no reason why it 
should not be in use a generation hence. It is 
printed with simplicity and beauty, has two days 
to a page, with a Maclaren extract for each day, 
and runs of course from January ist to December 
31st, with one page "to grow on," as the chil- 
dren say. The text b inclosed with a neat black 
rule. There is an excellent portrait of the au- 
thor. The binding is a reddish brown buckram. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

The Chatelaine. 
This is not exactly a "year book," for it con- 
tains no dates, but it has 211 pages, and as a 
rule there is so little reading matter on each 
page, and so much blank space, that we would 
suggest it as a capital basis for a diary, perhaps, 
and that some of our readers could not do better 
than to take a copy of it, and with pen or pencil 
annotate it for a year book of their own for 1898. 
The chain of dangling ornaments represented 
upon the title-page suggests its character. It is 
a collection of excerpts which may be original 
and may be selected. There is no indication of 
the authorship in any case, and we are inclined 
to the opinion that they are original ; sometimes 
not more than two or three lines in length — 
often a drop of printer's ink upon an expanse of 
beautiful paper, but sometimes filling a page and 
running over upon the next ; sometimes in po- 
etry, sometimes in prose; fragments, thoughts, 
mind flashes, drops of the heart's blood, visions 
like a flash of lightning, hopes, aspirations, res- 
olutions, sentiments. The book is sumptuously 
made, the paper of the heaviest and best, and 
the typography good. G. E. X. are the initials 
of the author, and St Valentii^'s Day last is the 
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date of its preface. We fancy that a Roman 
Catholic experience is revealed in the pages of 
The Chatelaine^ but there is no sectarian pur- 
pose, and no particular religious or devotional 
flavor to its pages. The initial lines and para- 
graphs are pretty, and the binding is in a novel 
pattern of vari^ated green. [Peter Paul Book 
Co.] 

The Hepworth Year Book. 

The Rev. Dr. Hepworth, now connected, we 
believe, with the New York Herald^ has attained 
to the dignity of a Year Book which perhaps he, 
and perhaps one of his admirers for him, has 
compiled from his published writings, already a 
respectable list There is one short extract for 
each day in the year. The book is plainly 
printed, with no attempt at ornament, except 
a slight one upon the cover. [£. P. Dutton & 
Co. 7sc] 

Nature's Diary. 

Natures Diary is a compilation by Frances H. 
Allen of extracts from a wide circle of out-of- 
door writers, such as John Burroughs, Frank 
Bolles, Thoreau, of course, and a few others; 
two extracts to each left-hand page, every right- 
hand page in blank, and each opening represent- 
ing two days in the year. Thus the user who 
loves to ramble in the woods or fields, in winter 
or in summer, with this book in one hand can 
o1)serve what others have said whose footsteps 
he is following, and with pencil in the other 
may add his own annotations. Pictures of rural 
scenery, green edges, suggestive binding, and 
the generally good typography of the Riverside 
Press, make this an attractive book to the eye, 
as it also is an appealing one to the lover of na- 
ture. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25.] 



MI80ELLANT. 



Marie Corelli. 
Annie Mackay has made a selection and ar- 
rangement of what she calls The Beauties of 
Marie Corelli^ a rather prettily printed volume 
of short extracts such as one might cut out of 
her novels and paste into a scrap-book, varying 
from a few lines to a page in length. There b 
a difference of opinion with regard to Miss Cor- 
elli, but her admirers will be glad of this collec- 
tion of samples. Good taste is shown in the 
typography. [London : George Red way. #1.25.] 

Bon-Mots of the Big hteenth Century. 

A pretty little book of the tid-bit order is Bon- 
Mots of the Eighteenth Century ^ in which an edi- 
tor with the honored name of Jerrold, and, for 
an artist, Miss Alice B. Woodward, have united 
in collecting a couple of hundred diminutive 
pages of entertaining anecdotes and character- 
istic vignettes illustrative of the same. After- 
dinner speakers might find some seasoning here 
for their more serious sentiments, and the eye 
that delights in pretty booklets will find much to 
please in the externals, from the frontispiece 
and rubricated title clear to the grinning tail- 
piece at the end. [The Macmillan Co. 75c.] 

Tales from McClnre. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. signalize the 
forward movement of their new house by begin- 
ning, first, a series of ** Tales from McClure* s^** 
and second, a series of " Little Masterpieces," 
selected from different authors. The two series 
are so nearly alike in shape, size, and style that 



they almost come together under one head, but 
the "Little Masterpieces'* will make a trifle 
larger book- In the "Tales from McClure' s'' 
first we have a group of seven each, under the 
head of Romance and Humor, by a variety of 
writers, and for the first of the " Little Master- 
pieces " a selection of seven of the tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe, including the famous "Black Cat" 
and " The Gold Bug." An excellent portrait of 
Poe furnishes a frontbpiece. These books are 
sold at the very low price of 30c. each, but there 
is no hint of cheapness in their appearance. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was in type we 
have received from the same publishers several 
additions under each head ; to the "Tales from 
McClure's," a little volume entitled The West, 
containing seven short stories filled with the local 
color and the dialect of the Western SUtes and 
Territories; to the "Little Masterpieces," three 
volumes of representative selections from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, and Poe, each with a portrait of 
the author named. [Each, 30c] Taken from Life 
is an exquisitely printed collection of character- 
istic selections, both letter-press and picture, from 
the pages of that lively New York mirror of mod- 
ern society, so popular with the young people of 
the day, called Life, This dainty book will cap- 
ture mauy hearts at once it is taken in hand. 

The Charm and Other Drawing- Room 
Plays. 

These little dramas for drawing-room repre- 
sentation are written in collaboration by Sir 
Walter Besant and Walter Pollock. They are 
simple in structure and healthful and optimistic 
in tone. Everything ends as it should in drama 
— love is rewarded, the good are made happy, 
the wicked are properly punished ; there are no 
wrongs left unredressed and no sorrows unas- 
suaged. Any little group of half a dozen clever 
young people could enact any one of these pretty 
plays, and several of them require not more 
than three, or at the most four, characters, so 
that they come easily within the scope of small 
dramatic clubs, or schools where plays are per- 
mitted, half as education and half as amusement. 
[F. A. Stokes Co. 11.25.] 

The Story of the Cowboy. 

Mr. E. Hough succeeds in filling a i2mo vol- 
ume with his Story of the Cowboy, describing his 
outfit, his horse, his ranch, his amusements, and 
his grievances. The "rustler*' appears to be 
his chief enemy, and an entertaining chapter re- 
lates to the way in which this nefarious son of 
the plains adroitly changes the brands of his 
neighbors' cattle, and increases thus his own 
herds. The book is illustrated with pictures of 
cowboy life, and the interest of the narrative is 
well sustained from first to last. [D. Appleton 
&Co. 11.5a] 

SeTen on the Highway. 

Blanche Willis Howard has never done choicer 
work than in these seven short stories. Each is 
a perfect gem of its kind, in conception, con- 
struction, and finish, showing the hand of the 
skilled artist, the trained literary workman. 
They are singularly fresh and original, and be- 
yond all are permeated with the loveliest spirit, 
tenderest sympathy with human kind, and a 
sweet accord with all that is pure and self- 
sacrificing and uplifting. " Marigold-Michel," 



"No Continuing City," "Thalatta," "Puss-in- 
Boots," "The Youth that Never Smiled," "The 
Majesty of the Law," and "All Sails Spread 
for Monkey-Land" are the titles. A delicate 
humor is manifest in some of the stories; all 
are dignified. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25.] 

For the Lore of Tooita. 

The publications of Stone & Co. are artistic 
in finish of type and page and markedly so in 
the designs of their covers. The present vol- 
ume bears the announcement that its cover was 
designed by Femand Lungren. Such applica- 
tion of art beautifies one's library table and 
soothes the aesthetic sense when, as in the pres- 
ent instance, it is poetically suggestive of the 
title. Charles Fleming Embree, a new writer, 
author of these Mexican tales of love and re- 
venge, of waylaying stage-coaches, of unexpected 
denouements and genuine humor, has given the 
mise en scene with spirited fidelity and more than 
sufficient local slang. There is a touch of pathos 
in nearly all of the stories, for they deal with 
passions, universal among uncontrolled natures, 
forcibly showing also the power of conscience 
and of Nemesis, which wages war in each indi- 
vidual contest between right and wrong. [Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. I1.25.] 

Phyllis in Bohemia. 
This joint work of L. H. Bickford and Richard 
Stillman Powell belongs to the class of finely 
gotten-up but eccentric books which are over- 
laden with style. In this case an unchaperoned 
engaged couple start to find Bohemia, and lo- 
cate it in a boarding house, where a matron is 
obtained and wher6 mediocrity reigns. The 
boarders are appropriately nicknamed "The 
Coming Duse," " The Magazine Writer," " The 
Space Gentleman," etc. They and other deni- 
zens in this realm of disappointed ambitions are 
yet possessed of the tender and loyal qualities 
of humanity towards their comrade playwr^ht, 
whose play b successful only as he is djring. 
The love affairs of the " House of Genius " are 
drolly set forth through the chivalry of a little 
Italian girl's friend. Such a Bohemia, in spite 
of its conceits and failures, is rather attractive 
and instructive, in as far as it leads one not to 
enter it in the search for new sensations. If the 
literary style of the book had been simpler it 
would have been much nearer being a memora- 
ble publication, but, unfortunately, a striving for 
effect pervades it unless such striving is akin to 
the subject. [Herbert S. Stone & Co. I1.25.] 



The Procession of Flowers in Colorado, by 
Helen Jackson, is a souvenir booklet of about 
thirty pages, of a sketchy character brimming 
with enthusiam on a subject she was so fond of. 
The "illustrations" are comprehended in a pic- 
ture of Cheyenne Mountain and a few drawbgs 
of flowers. [Roberts Brothers. 50c.] 



LATE ARBI7AL8. 

We regret the late arrival of a number of 
books which we should have been glad to have 
reviewed in the present issue, but which are 
entirely too late for that purpose, crowded as 
our pages are with earlier comers. We can 
simply call attention to them now with a word 
of descriptive running comment on then* titles, 
postponing more adequate mention until another 



time. 
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From Estes & Lauriat we have a Revolution- 
ary story of Tike Boys of Fort Schuyler^ by Mr. 
James Otis, a well-printed quarto, rather more 
justly illustrated than is sometimes the case with 
books of its class. 

From Copeland & Day come a handful of ex- 
ceptionally well- printed books, headed by Free 
to Servet a tale of Dutch character and life in 
the days of colonial New York, by E. Rayner; 
MWleToay^ a collection of nine short stories of 
life in a New England village, by Kate Whitney 
Patch ; Gelett Burgess's Vivette, sub- titled The 
Memoirs of a Romance Association^ and appar- 
ently what might be expected from the gifted 
and original editor of the lamented Lark ; and 
then two small volumes of poetry — Victory ^ by 
Hannah Kimball, and Memorial Day^ by Rich- 
ard Burton. 

A pile of healthy looking books for young 
people, especially boys, are laid on our overflow- 
ing table by W. A. Wilde & Co. of Boston. The 
Beach Patrol^ by William Drysdale, is a story of 
life-saving service, with blended scenes on sea 
and land; Miss Vaile's Stu Orcutt is a sequel 
to The Orcutt Girls ; another interesting and ex- 
citing journey with Mr. Butterworth is afforded 
in Over the Andes, a South American story ; Mr. 
O. S. Marden's Success is founded somewhat on 
the plan of Samuel Smiles's book under a simi- 
lar title, opens with a frontispiece of Helen 
Keller, and is intended to cultivate self-reliance 
an(t self-help through notable examples in his- 
tory; Washington's Young Aids, by E. P. Tom- 
linson, is a semi-biographical, semi-historical 
romance of the Revolution. All of the fore- 
going are well made and well illustrated. 

From Lee & Shepard we have An Oregon 
Boyhood, an autobiographical narrative by the 
Rev. L. A. Banks, a well-known Methodist min- 
ister of this city ; Queer Janette, a book for boys 
and girls, by Grace LeBaron, which will be 
quickly recognized as the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Henry M. Upham; Guarding the Border, another 
historical story of the War of 1812, dedicated 
to boys ; and Dreams in Homespun, a collection 
of dialect verses by Sam Walter Foss. 

The Rev. William £. Barton's novel of the loyal 
South, A Hero in Homespun, has also just come 
to hand under the imprint of Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 

We have from Roberts Brothers the delicately 
printed sixth volume, with beautifully rubricated 
title-page, of Miss Wormeley's translation of 
Moltire. Previous volumes of this series are 
now in the reviewer's hands. The binding of 
this edition is novel and attractive, and we are 
confident we shall only speak well of the trans- 
lation when we have time to give it examination. 



HEBBIOK & 00;S BOOKS. 

None of the publications of £. R. Herrick & 
Co., New York, have reached us at the time 
this paper goes to press, and we are obliged, 
therefore, to limit our notice of their list to 
promises contained in their prospectus. We 
hope to say something of the books themselves 
later. They have new editions from new plates, 
at a reduced price, of such standard theological 
works as Edersheim's Life and Times of the 
Messiah, James Comper Gray's Biblical Museum, 
and Dr. Peloubet's Suggestive Illustrations on 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, They also issue 
Matheson's study of the Spiritual Development 



of St. Paul, Dr. Fairbaim's Religion in History 
and in Modern Life, Robertson's Early Religion 
of Israel, and Badham's estimate of St. Mark^s 
Indebtedness to St. Matthew. These are not new 
works, but are now presented in distinctly new 
form. 

In fiction, and of a strictly holiday character, 
are Brokenburne, a war tale by Mrs. Boyle, who 
writes in the character of a "Southern Auntie;" 
and the Voyage of the Mayflower, and How the 
Dutch Came to Manhattan, both by Blanche Mc- 
Manus, members of the series of "Colonial 
Monographs." With the foregoing is to be 
bracketed The Quaker Colony, in the same se- 
ries and by the same author. The Old House 
(not The Old House by the River, that lovely 
book by W. C. Prime) is a collection of poems 
and sketches by Miss Boylan; Shakespeare's 
Men and Women is the title of an everyday book 
of selections by Rose Porter, who has also de- 
vised a *• writing-desk book " entitled For My 
Lady's Desk, a sort of combination year book 
and memorandum book ; A Charm of Birds, by 



the same editor, b composed of selections from^ be sent to the subscribers. Mr. William Lloyd 



the poets relating to our feathered friends; a 
Daily Souvenir, also by Miss Porter, is a text- 
book of the daily food order. 

Beatrice Sturges has collected extracts from 
leading English poets relating to Beautiful Wo- 
men; Bums's Clarinda is a series of papers 
concerning the well-known correspondent of the 
Scotch poet, collected by Dr. John D. Ross. 
Some of Dr. Watts's Childhood Songs of Long 
Ago are re-introduced by Blanche McManus, 
with many pictures ; A Mince Pie Dream is a 
book of children's verse by Emily D. Elton; 
Flying Leaves is a group of humorous drawings 
by famous German artists, with an appropriate 
text; under the title of When Love Laughs is 
collected a book of verses by Tom Hall. Among 
these publications, when they arrive, we hope to 
find something to commend to our readers. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. will add immediately to 
their ** Modem Language Series " an Elementary 
French Reader, by Mme. P. Mariotte-Davies; 
also an edition of De Quincey's Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater, edited for students by 
Professor Wauchope of the University of Iowa. 

— The Macmillan Co. announce a romance 
history by Agnes and Edgerton Castle, entitled 
Tlie Pride ofjennico. 

— It has been thought that the Napoleon litera- 
ture was all completed, but Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce the New Letters of Aapoleon, now to be 
published for the first time. They are very 
happy over the fact that Mr. Bellamy's Equality 
has gone, or is going, into Bulgarian and Japanese. 

— Among books for the holidays should not 
be forgotten Webster's International Dictionary, 
which, notwithstanding the competition afforded 
by other works, still holds its place upon the 
library table as the scholar's indispensable com- 
panion. As a combination of completeness, 
conciseness, and convenience, it certainly has no 
rival. Its clearness never fails and its authority 
is scarcely to be questioned. 

— The volume of St. Nicholas for 1898 will 
have series of tales by Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Stockton, and other contributions by Mr. Trow- 
bridge, Mr. Stoddard, Ian Maclaren, and other 
famous and popular writers. [ 



— Dr. Weir Mitchell has no sooner finished 
his capital romance, Hugh Wynne, Quaker, than 
he has begun another work of fiction. The Ad- 
ventures of Francois, foundling, adventurer, and 
so on, during the French Revolution, the appear- 
ance of which in the Century Magazine will be 
one of its lesLding features for 1898. The Cen- 
tury is going to give us a series of studies of 
"Heroes of Peace," "Sketches of Tennyson 
and his Friends " at Farringford, a serial poem 
by Mr. Riley, and various other notable con- 
tributions. The new volume, let it be remem- 
bered, begins with the November number. 

— The Rev. George Willis Cooke, whose long 
silence has certainly meant something, is en- 
gaged upon a work which is likely to be the 
work of his life — a History of Woman. He 
has been collecting materials for it for many 
years, and is now ready to put the work into 
form; and in order to enable him to do this, 
pledges are asked from one hundred peisons, 
of #10.00 each a year, for the next three years, 
in return for which the published volumes will 



Garrison, whose address is 35 Federal Street, 
Boston, will act as treasurer. 

— W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass., has in press 
for early publication Sequel to Annals of Fifty 
Years, a history of Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., 1879-1892, by Philena McKeen, so long 
the principal of that institution, with an intro- 
duction by John Wesley Churchill, D.D. This 
sequel brings the history of the academy down 
to the close of Miss McKeen's thirty-three years' 
adminbtration. Abbot Academy has had a long 
and honorable career, and Miss McKeen has 
been a conspicuous and leading figure. 



PTIBLIOATIONS EEOEIVED. 



KT* AU Book$ rtceivtd by tkt Litbrary World are 
tnttred under tht ahcv* heading. Further notice of any 
plication U dependent upon its importance. 



Rbminiscbncbs of an Old Wbstchbstbk Hom bstkad. 

Fryer. Putnams. $1.35 

A Hbro in Hombspun. Barton. Lamson. $1.50 

An Orbgon Boyhood. Banks. Lee. $1.25 

Thb Ancbl OF TMB Tbnbmbnt. Martin. Bonnell. 75c 
Thb Fourth Napolbon. Benham. Stone. 
On Hbrobs, Hbro-Worship. and thb Hbroic in 

History. Carlyle. Ed. by Marble. Macmillan. 80c. 
Ybrmah thb Dorado. Wait Doxey. $1.25 

Pobtical Sbrmons. Darenport. Putnanu. $1.50 
Elbmbntarv Janb. Pryce. Putnams. Ji.oo 

MooBRN English Prosb Writbrs. Steams. Putnams. 

Thb Colloquy. Seitz. Putnams. $1-7$ 

Thrbb Margarbts. Richards. Estes. $1.25 

Thb Signal Boys of '75. Otis. Estes. 75c. 

SrsaMBNs OP thb Pkb-Shakbspbrban Drama. 
Manly. Vol. I. Ginn. 

SoMB Colonial Hombstbads and thbir Storibs. 

Harland. Putnams. ^3-00 

Essays from thb Guardian. Pater. Mosher. $2.50 
Thb Sonnbts of Michabl Angblo. Mosher. $1.00 
Hblbn of Troy. Lang. Mosher. $1.00 

Atalanta in Calydon. Svi-inbume. Mosher. $1.00 
Sonnbts from thb Portugubsb. Browning. Mosher. 

$1.00 
Thb Lovbrs' Shakbspbarb. Jones. McClurg. 
An Italian Gardbn. Robinson. Mosher. 
Long Ago. Field. Mosher. 
Mbn in Epigram. Morton. McClurg. 
Storibs from Italy. Godkin. McClurg. 
LovB's Way and Othbr PoBMS. Swift. McQurg. $1.25 
A Littlb Housb in Pimuco. Bouvet. McQurg. $1.50 
Thb ENCYCLOPiBDiA OF Sport. Parts 7 and 8. 

Putnams. Each, $1.00 

King Washington. By Adelaide Skeel and W. H. 

Brearley. Lippincott. $1.25 

Lbavbs of Grass. Whitman. Small. $t.tn 
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$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
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Tub Happy Six. Shirley. Lee. 75c. 

Hbr Place in thb Wobld. DougUst. Lee. $1.50 
Songs op Flying Houbs. Watson. CoBtes. 
Nature Study in Elbmbntaby Schools. Wilson- 
Parker. MacmiUan. 90c. 
The Gbnbbal's Doublb. King. lippincott ^i.as 
Unclb Robbbt's Visit. Paiker-Helm. Appleton. 
Industbial Fbbbdom. Means. Appleton. $1.50 
Op Dandyism and op Gbobqb Bbummbll. D'Aure- 
Tilly-AinsUe. Copeland. $1.50 
Mbmobial Day and Othbb Poems. Burton. Cope- 
land. ^i.aS 
Victoby AND Othbb Vebsbs. Kimball. CopelancL $1.35 
Wobdswobth. Lang. Longmans. ^a.oo 
Teaching as a Business. Bardeen. Bardeen. $1.00 
Chalk Lines Ovbb Morals. CsTemo. Kerr. $1.00 
WiLUAM THE Silbnt. Hanison. MacmiUan. 75c. 
The Exploits of Mylbs Standish. Johnson. Ap- 
pleton. $i'SO 
Gbobgb Malcolm. Setoun. Wame. $1,2$ 
Baboo HinutY Bungsho Jabbbrjbb, B. A. Anstey. 
Appleton. $t'So 
The Lost Gold of thb Montszumas. Stoddard. 
Lippincott $i-5o 
Poems OF WiLUAM Wobdswobth. Dowden. Ginn.$i.4o 
Thb Rovbb's Quest. St Leger. Lippincott. $1.35 
Meg Langholmb. Molesworth. Lippincott $1.25 
Thb Epic of Sounds. Whiworth. lippincott $1.00 
With Febt to thb Earth. Skinner. Lippincott $1.25 
The Flamb Flowxb and Othbb Stobibs. Sullivan. 
Lippincott $i-SQ 

Thb Stoby of an Ibish Sept. By a Member. Dent 

I4.00 
Tratbls in a Tbbb-Top—Thb Fbbbdom of thb 

Fields. 2 vols. Abbott Lippincott. $3.00 

Richard Waoneb. Might Dent $7.50 

Thb WoRics of Francois Rabelais. Urquhart and 

Others. 5 vols. Lippincott. $5.00 

The Confessions of Jean Jacques Roussbau. 4 rols. 

Lippincott $^00 

All Hands ! Zogbaum. Harper ft Bros. ^5.00 

London. Gibson. Scribner. $5.00 

Ramuntcho. LotL Fenna ^i.as 

The Histoby of ouft Navy. Spears. 4 rols. Scribners 
His Gbacb of Osmondb. Burnett. Scribners. $1.50 



Sub Orcutt. Vaile. Wilde. $1.50 

The Golden Tbeasuxy of American Song and 

Lybics. Knowles. Page. $1.25 

The Daggeb and the Cboss. Hatton. Fenno. $1.25 
Blown Away. Mansfield. Page. $1.25 

Thb Lifb of Philup Schaff. David S. Schaff. 

Scribners. $3.00 

Men I Have Fishbo With. Mather. Forest and 

Stream. $a.oo 

Gondola Days. Smith. Houghton. $1.50 

The Hbpwobth Ybab Book. Hepworth. DuttoB. 75c. 
MiDDLEWAY. Patch. CopeUnd. $1.25 

ViVBTTB. Burgess. Copeland. $1.25 

The Romancb of Discovbry. Griffis. Wilde. $1.50 
Ovbb thb Andbs. Butterworth. Wikle. $1.50 

Success. Marden. Wilde. $1.25 

The Bbacn Patbol. Drysdale. Wilde. $1.50 

A Successful Vbntube. Deland. Wilde. $1.50 
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THKEE PABTHEKS * 

IT is now more than a quarter of a century 
ago that an almost unknown Western 
author awoke to find himself famous. The 
East had read " The Outcasts of Poker Flat " 
and had laughed, wept and applauded. Pos- 
sibly all of Mr. Harte*s subsequent work did 
not satisfy the expectations aroused by his 
first collection of sketches. There has been 
much to justify the suspicion of "pot-boil- 
ing" and some of us have resented a seem- 
ing trading on reputation. But we have read 
Three Partners and the past is forgiven. 
The rough life of the camp, the rough men, 
the rough language, all are here in the open- 
ing chapters. The partners strike a fortune 
and separate to mingle with the great world 
beyond the mountains and the camps. But 
the air of the city is stifling, and everybody, 
author, partners, readers, is more at ease 
breathing the free air once more on Heavy 
Tree Hill. It is almost as good as Sandy 
Bar and Poker Flat, though we return to 
find a palatial summer resort disfiguring 
the wilderness. A fire removes that blot, 
however, and a run on the bank sweeps away 
the fortunes of three partners, and we leave 
them where we were introduced to them, 
in the simplicity of their cabin by the 
mine. 

We will not spoil the story for the reader 
by betraying the meagre plot. Of the vil- 
lainy of Bill Steptoe, of the perfidy of Van 
LxH), of the jealousies and heartburnings of 
Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Horncastle, he may 
read for himself. Suffice it to say that it 
is a strong book, full of dramatic situations, 
skillfully worked out. It is realism of the 
artistic order; realism that makes us obliv- 
ious to vulgarity and profanity and brutality, 
to a dozen things that ought to be repulsive 
and distasteful, but which never are. All 
these are as though they were n6t. In the 
end they are forgotten and you remember 
nothing save the story of the fortunes of 
Stacy, Demorest, and Barker, and you look 
back upon nothing uglier than the blue 
sierras and the long slope of Heavy Tree 
Hill. 



who consider it. Mr. Hamerton's choice is 
the Via Media. To seek happiness either 
seeking purely the Ideal or through entire 
devotion to the Real he considers equally 
disappointing. He says that he himself is 
neither an optimist nor a pessimist. His 
own experience, he tells us, has brought 
him 



THE QUEST OF HAPPINE8S.t 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON'S 
last work, left unfinished at his death, 
is on that subject which preoccupies every 
one at every time of life; that subject on 
which the opinion of the layman is almost 
as valuable because quite as valueless as 
that of the philosopher — "The Quest of 
Happiness." There are as many ways of 
looking at the subject as there are men 



happiness enough, and much more than I had 
ever expected, but very various in character and 
always very difficult to keep. 

One kind of happiness, he says, has been 
taken Jrom him and replaced by other va- 
rieties of happiness, which he learned to 
value later, the effect being 

as if an interesting volume were snatched out of 
my hands when I was in the middle of it, and 
another substituted, quite as interesting, but not 
what I wanted at the time. 

In considering Hamerton's philosophy of 
happiness we must remember that his biog- 
raphy shows him to us as a most difficult 
character, sensitive and destitute of that 
outer skin of good-natured indifference 
which enables the happiest men to live 
comfortably in the world. 

Mr. Hamerton's book, he tells us, will 
be read chiefly by the middle-aged, and to 
them it may teach some lessons in resig- 
nation based chiefly on mathematical com- 
putations. For the "younger sort," as 
Bacon calls them, we should consider it 
neither stimulating nor healthful. It is the 
philosophy of the disappointed; nor does 
it contain one breath of the religious ideal 
of a truly happy life. [Listen to the Rev. 
Dr. Shipman of New York, for example, 
on the distinction between "happiness" 
and "joy."] We might explain this point 
also by a quotation from Hamerton^s book ; 
but historically we know, if in no other 
way, what happiness has come into lives 
which have found it by not seeking it. 

Mr. Hamerton's view of happiness is 
widely different from this one, as the fol- 
lowing passage shows: 

I should say that the extension of our interest 
may augment the total sum of our happiness, 
but that it is most detrimental to its purity. . . . 
Happiness is much more nearly akin to self-sat- 
isfacdon than to culture, and self-satisfaction is 
usually found in its highest perfection in narrow 
minds and in narrow lives. 

Mr. Hamerton*s book is one which is 
well worth reading, but we cannot rank it 
as helpful on this difficult branch of the 
philosophy of life. 



•Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 
By Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.35. 

t The Quest of Happiness. By Philip Gilbert Hamertun. 
Roberts Brothers. Is.oo. 



BETOFS SOUTH AFEIOA.* 

THIS is a great book in more senses than 
one. There are 500 pages of it, and it is 
not too much to add that every page is the 
work of a master. The plan of the book, 
its scope, its method, and its execution are 
all of the first rank. There are no illustra- 
tions, to be sure. There are maps; there 
is a very elaborate table of contents ; there 
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is a fair index. The whole makes an 
encyclopedia, geographical, topographical, 
historical, and descriptive, of the whole 
southern extremity of the Dark Continent. 
Moderation of statement, fairness in the 
point of view, felicity of temper, breadth 
of information, penetrating insight, clear- 
ness of style, and, last but not least, re- 
markable interest, are its predominant 
traits. 

Taking up its four Parts separately, the 
sub-topics of the first are the physical fea- 
tures of the country — its mountain ranges, 
its climate, the comparative absence of riv- 
ers; features of temperature, atmospheric 
conditions, and malarial perils; the orig- 
inal forms of wild animal life and their 
approaching extinction, with the impend- 
ing fate of the elephant and the rhinoce- 
ros; the character of the vegetation, the 
principal physical aspects of the various 
political divisions. Cape Colony, Natal, and 
so on ; the picturesque aspects of the scen- 
ery with the more striking features and the 
softer charms, the touches of color, and 
the impressions of solitude. In Part Sec- 
ond, the historical division, the natives and 
the Europeans are sketched in their indi- 
vidual and blended lives and relations, and 
the movement of the great wave of British 
and Dutch occupation is followed step by 
step as it advances from the Cape north- 
ward into the interior. In Part Three we 
have a most vivid and entertaining account 
of a unique journey, sometimes by railway, 
oftener by ox-wagon, from the coast inland, 
past the diamond fields and the gold mines, 
into the hill country, in sight of great ruins 
of past peoples, with visits to the mis- 
sionaries and their work, and glimpses of 
some Swiss-like mountains. Of the Fourth 
Part the relation of the blacks and the 
whites, the progress of missions, the espe- 
cial characteristics of the two great British 
colonies, the eddies of politics, the serious 
difficulties of the past two years, and the 
economic features, are the leading themes. 
Of the agricultural resources and prospects 
of the country the following extract gives 
an idea: 

Agriculture is now, and has hitherto been, by 
far the least important Out of an area of two 
hundred and twenty-one thousand square miles 
in Cape Colony alone, probably not more than 
one one- thousandth part is now under any kind 
of cultivation, whether by natives or by whites ; 
and in the whole country, even if we exclude the 
German and Portuguese territories, the propor- 
tion must be very much smaller. There are no 
figures available, so one can make only the 
roughest possible conjecture. As regards more 
than half of the country, this fact is explained 
by the dryness of the climate. Not only the 
Karroo renon in the interior of Cape Colony, 
but also the vast region stretching north from 
the Karroo nearly as far as the west-coast terri- 
tories pf Portugal, is too arid for tillage ; so are 



large parts of the Free State, of the Transvaal, 
and of Matabileland. Where there is a sufficient 
rainfall, as in many districts along the south and 
southeast coasts, much of the country is too hilly 
and rough for cultivation; so that it would be 
well within the mark to say that of the whole 
area mentioned above less than one-tenth is suit- 
able for rabing any kind of crop without artifi- 



cial aid. Much, no doubt, remains which might 
be tilled and is not tilled, especially in the coun- 
try between the southeastern edgje of the great 
plateau and the sea; and that this land lies un- 
touched is due partly to the presence of the 
Kafir tribes, who occupy more land than they 
cultivate, partly to the want or the deamess of 
labor, partly to the tendency, confirmed by long 
habit, of the whites to prefer stock-farmmg to 
tillage. The chief agricultural products are at 
present cereals, i. /., wheat, oats, maize, and 
Kafir com (a kind of millet), fruit, and su^ar. 
The wheat and maixe raised are not suffiaent 
for the consumption of the inhabitants, so that 
these articles are largely imported in spite of 
the duties levied on them. There is a consider- 
able and increasing export of fruit, which goes 
to Europe — chiefly to the English market — in 
January, February, and March, the midsummer 
and autumn of the southern hemisphere. Sugar 
is grown on the hot lands of Natal lying along 
the sea, and might, no doubt, be grown all the 
way north along the sea from there to the Zam- 
besi. Rice would grow on the wet coast lands, 
but is scarcely at all raised. Tea has lately been 
planted on the hills in Natal, and would prob- 
ably thrive also on the high lands of Masona- 
land. There is plenty of land fit for cotton. 
The tobacco of tne Transvaal is so pleasant for 
smoking in a pipe that one cannot but expect it 
to be in time much more largely and carefully 
grown than it is now. Those who have grown 
accustomed to it prefer it to any other. With 
the exception of the olive, which apparently does 
not succeed, and of the vine, which succeeds 
only in the small district round Cape Town that 
enjoys a true summer and winter, nearly all the 
staples of the warmer parts of the temperate 
zone and of subtropical regions can be grown. 

Of Mr. Bryce*8 attitude toward missions 
and missionaries the following extract will 
gpve a just idea: 

The missionaries . . . have . . . made some 
changes in their methods. They are no longer 
so anxious to baptize, or so apt to reckon suc- 
cess by the number of theu* converts. They are 
more cautious in ordaining nadve pastors. The 
aid of such pastors is indispensable, but the im- 
portance of the example which the native preacher 
or teacher sets makes it necessary to be careful 
in selection. The dogma of the equality of the 
black man and the white, which was warmly in- 
sisted on in the old days, and often roused the 
wrath of the Boers, has now been silently dropped. 
It was a dogma wholesome to inculcate so far 
as equality of protection was concerned, but its 
wider application led the early philanthropists 
of South Africa, as it led their excellent contem- 
poraries, the abolitionists of America, to some 
strange conclusions. Perceiving that other in- 
fluences ouffht to go hand in hand with religion 
in helping the natives forward, the missionaries 
now devote themselves more than formerly to 
secular instruction, and endeavor to train the 
people to habits of industry. 

An octogenarian, writing to us a few days 
ago with regard to experiences of his long 
and active life, said that the two things 
which impressed him most as he looked 
backward were the abolition of slavery and 
the opening of all Africa. Mr. Bryce*s 
book is a striking index of the latter. 



WHAT MAI8IE KHEW* 

MR. HENRY JAMES, it is reported, 
remarked lately to a friend that he 
had reached that point in his literary ca- 
reer when he could write exactly what he 
liked. The first uses to which he has put 
this newly attained freedom seem to us 



•What Maisie Knew. 
Stone & Co. $1.50. 



By Henry Jamet. Herbert S. 



regrettable ; being, firstly, his paper on Du 
Maurier, an orphic utterance, unintelligible 
except to the initiated, and secondly, the 
novel whose name heads this paper. 

JVAa^ Maisie Knew is of a quality in- 
credible in a writer whose work has here- 
tofore been, morally, beyond reproach. In 
what it says, still more in what it suggests, 
it ranks, except for a terrible underlying 
dullness, with the worst schools of French 
fiction. Maisie is a little child, not more 
than five or six years old, when her par- 
ents obtain a mutual divorce with an agree- 
ment that she shall divide her year equally 
between them. In the six months spent 
with her worthless father she hears her 
mother's name daily mentioned* with oaths 
and foulest reproach. Going thence to an 
equally worthless mother, she learns, in 
language only less profane and foul, that 
her father is a profligate wretch. Neither 
spares one detail of coarse objurgation for 
pity at her helpless babyhood. Presently 
the pretty governess, hired by the mother, 
follows Maisie to the home of the father 
and becomes that father's mistress. A lit- 
tle later the mother makes a second mar- 
riage. Husband No. 2, a good-natured per- 
son, as weak and dissipated as, but less 
violent than, his predecessor, takes a fancy 
to the little gprl, and she learns to adore 
him. She also adores the ex-governess, 
her father's mistress and later his wife. 
When, therefore, father No. i deserts wife 
No. 2, and goes to live with (and on) a 
third lady, and mother No. i, having tried 
a variety of lovers (all with Maisie's knowl- 
edge and connivance), elopes with the lat- 
est, and father No. 2 and mother Na 2 
form a connection, Maisie, by this time 
nine years old or so, sees no harm in the 
arrangement. She talks the situation over 
with her governess, and is prepared to ac- 
cept it happily. 

Such a plot seems inconceivable. Its au- 
thor exhibits not one ray of pity or dismay 
at this spectacle of a child with the pure 
current of its life thus poisoned at its 
source. To him she is merely the raison 
d^itre of a curiously complicated situation, 
which he can twist and untwist for pur- 
poses of fiction. One feels in the reading 
that every manly feeling, every possibility 
of generous sympathy, every comprehen- 
sion of the higher standards, has become 
atrophied in Mr. James's nature from long 
disuse, and that all relation between him 
and his kind has perished except to serve 
him coldly by way of "material." 

It goes without saying that the style of 
the book is jerkily incoherent. The char- 
acters, Maisie included, converse in vague 
inuendoes, and, as no answer is promised 
"in the next number," the readers of the 
story — may they be few — will probably 
never understand exactly what any one 
concerned said or did or meant This is 
just as well, for what Utt^ one is able 
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to understand is alike repellent to taste 
and feeling, to law and gospel. 



THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTE8* 

NO volume of memoirs has been pub- 
lished for years which is as absolutely 
charming in style as this family portrait 
gallery. The whole de Noailles family — 
for Madame de Lafayette was a Noailles 
— become our personal friends after read- 
ing it. Nothing since the wonderful Men- 
delssohn letters has so brought us into 
touch with the home life of a large and bril- 
liant feunily circle. There is a vivid portrait 
of Lafayette, one that makes the man with 
all his weaknesses as well as his noble qual- 
ities stand out clearly before our admiring 
eyes, and then there is the study of Madame 
de Lafayette and of her mother and her 
sweet sisters. Incident follows incident in 
the exciting romantic life of this remark- 
able family: 

Their lives are recorded often in detail, lives 
as exalted and as full of suffering as those of 
the canonized martyrs, and better reading than 
theirs, because they combine Christian sacrifice 
with social grace and austerity with sympathy. 

In the story of Madame de Lafayette's 
girlhood we find that the most powerful 
influence in her life was her mother. We 
are inclined to think that the modern 
mother with her keen intellectual sympa- 
thy with her children is a product of the 
nineteenth century. We are inclined to 
criticise the old-fashioned mother as a kind 
of Martha, wholly devoted to the material 
needs of her offspring. But if we wish to see 
the highest possible type of motherhood we 
must turn to the life of the Duchesse d'Ayan : 

She knew every one of her daughters sepa- 
rately, with a deep and subtle knowledge and a 
boundless force of tenderness for each. Her- 
self impetuous as well as serene, she understood 
both calm and stormy natures. ... A minute 
report of their doings was brought to her every 
night b^ their guardians, and they themselves 
told her in the evening all that they had seen, 
heard, and learned since they rose in the morn- 
ing. Certain of her studies she always kept in 
her own hands. Ever eager to imbue them with 
the love of beauty, which she considered part 
of the love of goodness, she often read poetry 
with them. 

Above all, her daughter says : 
Our mother concentrated her force in forming 
our judgment, and taught us to make solid re- 
flections upon every fresh object. 

These sparkling French women, whom 
we sometimes think of as being absorbed in 
frivolity, had a way of applying their brains 
to their family life which we might do well 
to imitate. The mother of Madame de 
Lafayette had a strong mind and a warm 
heart She compelled the respect and won 
the love of her daughters. "And her chil- 
dren shall rise up and call her blessed." 

The Marquis de Lafayette was scarcely 
fifteen when he sought Adrienne de No- 
ailles in marriage. The Duchesse d'Ayan 



knew the impetuous nature of her young 
daughter and knew the temperament of the 
ardent Lafayette. At first she opposed the 
match, and only gave her consent when 
the young couple agreed to postpone the 
marriage a few years and live under her 
own roof for the first year after marriage. 
It was in 1775 that the Marquis de La- 
fayette took his young bride to her new 
home. In 1776 Lafayette started for Amer- 
ica, and separation and anxiety and impris- 
onment were the lot of Adrienne from that 
time on for many miserable years. As we 
follow step by step the misfortunes of this 
courageous woman, we see her exemplify 
all those virtues which her noble mother 
had tried so patiently to instill into her 
youthful mind. Trials she met with un- 
flinching fortitude, and her bravery won the 
respect of even her bitterest enemies. Dur- 
ing her long imprisonment she showed such 
unfailing kindess to the other prisoners 
that, although 

the whole prison was divided into exclusive 
circles detesting each other, and contained as 
much acrimony as a provincial town, Adrienne's 
sweetness won them all. There was hardly one 
who did not lean on her. 

Amid all the horrible scenes of the Rev- 
olution, and all the records of sin and self- 
ishness, the characters of these de Noailles 
sisters stand out sweet and fragrant like 
flowers in a desert. 

The story of the Lafayette household is 
told by Edith Sichel with so much spright- 
liness and vivacity of style that we feel 
that she must herself have some Gallic 
blood in her veins. The book is full of 
anecdotes and reminiscences concerning the 
women of the Ancien Regime. The Amer- 
ican ambassador was much shocked when 
his French women friends received him 
while they made their elaborate toilets, and 
one woman did not hesitate to receive 
guests while she was in her bath, which 
she modestly thickened with milk. 

There are no memoirs like the French 
memoirs; there are no women like the 
French women; and certainly the house- 
hold of the La^yettes contained as noble 
specimens of womanhood as have ever ex- 
isted in any country. We commend this vol- 
ume as thoroughly entertaining and even in- 
spiring reading. There are twelve portraits. 



•The Honaehold of tht Lafayettes. By EdiUi SicheL 
The Maanillan Co. I4.00. 



IH THE DAYS OF JEAWE D'ABO.* 

MRS. MARY H. CATHERWOOD has 
made a close and conscientious study 
of the life and times of the Maid of Or- 
leans. Nothing that historical research 
could give in the way of material has es- 
caped her. In her preface she says : 

This book b the outcome of many months' 
patient study and collection of material in Amer- 
ica ; the revisal and rejection of much of this in 
Paris ; of journeys over the Maid's country and 
over her path from Domremy to Rouen, in vol- 



tures, on foot, in carts ; of a careful study of the 
fifteenth century ; and, at the risk of moving a 
smile, I will confess it is the result of a divme 
hint, 

writes the author. 

When we have done justice to all the 
solid merits of this romance, we recall Le- 
page's wonderful vision-haunted peasant girl, 
and then contrast the pen portrait with the 
brush portrait, and have a strong feeling in 
favor of the romantic beauty of the latter. 

A character like that of Jeanne d*Arc 
has gathered an atmosphere of poetry with 
the passing of the years, and has become 
almost an ideal. She cannot longer be 
drawn with the pen of the most pains- 
taking realist and satisfy our poetic con- 
ceptions. La Pucelle we have become ac- 
customed to think of as surrounded with 
the halo of a saint or a madonna, and the 
writer who strips off the halo seems almost 
to commit an act of sacrilege. 

That the real Jeanne d'Arc was a simple- 
hearted country girl, much like the heroine 
of Mrs. Catherwood's novel, we do not 
doubt; but this realistic portrait of her 
will never content the inconsistent heart 
of humanity. Through the mist of the 
centuries the Maid of Orleans looms half- 
human and half-divine, having accumulated 
the admiration and wonder of poets and 
painters without number. It would require 
more than " A Divine Hint '* to do her jus- 
tice. The novelist who takes her for a hero- 
ine must have the great gift of creative 
imagination, and must go to her task with 
a boundless enthusiasm for her subject. 

The element which we miss, then. In the 
Days of Jeanne d^Arc is the element of 
poetry. We can fancy that the author of 
Passe Rose or The Choir Invisible might 
have treated the days of Jeanne d'Arc ade- 
quately; but of atmosphere, that subtle, 
indefinable quality which makes for beauty 
rather than truth, there is not a sugges- 
tion in this otherwise excellent historical 
romance. 



*In Uie Days of Jeaune d*Arc. By Mn. Mary H. 
Cadierwood. The Century Co. ^1.50. 



LETTERS OF EMEB80H AlH) 

sTEBLnra.* 

MR. EDWARD W. EMERSON pref- 
aces this collection of the letters 
which passed between Emerson and Ster- 
ling, who never saw one another with what 
Blake calls the " outward eye," and yet who 
became such deep and true friends, with a 
beautiful appreciation of Sterling's life and 
character. He calls Sterling one of the 
"Illuminators;" one of those 

whose nobility and sympathy illuminated in his 
short day the lives of his friends; and though 
be died before his noon, leaving little lasting 
work, yet was not the light lost, for the seem- 
ingly more endurine work of his |friends was 
done in a measure In its rays. 

To his friends, indeed, Sterling was 
much; and he numbered amongst them 

*A Correspondence between John Sterttng and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Edited by EdwanMValdo Emerson. 
I Hooghtoo, liifflin & Co. ^i.oo. 
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men of such different aim and scope as 
Carlyle, Maurice, Julius Hare, Trench, and 
Monckton Milnes. 

Sterling, Carlyle writes to Emerson, one 
day came across "the little book Nature," 
and straightway fell *' overhead in love with 
a certain Waldo Emerson." The introduc- 
tion thus casually made by Carlyle wanned 
into an intimate correspondence, which closed 
only with Sterling's death. Each of the " sky- 
messengers," as Carlyle called them, felt at 
once the spiritual nearness which bound 
them to one another. Even in their earliest 
letters an espedal note of intimacy is struck. 
In Emerson's first letter to Sterling he re- 
fers to a delay in answering Sterling's letter 
in a peculiarly characteristic sentence : 

I am a worshipper of Friendship, and cannot 
find any other good equal to it. As soon as any 
man pronounces the words which approve him 
fit for that great office, I make no haste ; he is 
holy; let me be holy also; cor relations are 
eternal ; why should we count days and weeks ? 

Some of the criticisms on literary lights 
of the present day are entertaining ; but the 
gpreat interest of the book is the extraordi- 
nary revelations of what friendship might 
be if men were "unashamed of soul." 

Carlyle's letter on the death of Sterling 

is fine ; and Emerson's reply to it is in one 

of his highest moods. In speaking of death, 

which takes from the survivor "friendship 

and the most noble and admirable qualities," 

he says : 

That which we call faith seems somewhat 
stoical and selfish, if we use it as a retreat 
from the pangs this ravishment inflicts. I had 
never seen him, and yet I held him fast ; now I 
see him not, but I can no lonser hold him ; who 
can say what he yet is and wiU be to me ? 

This collection of letters is not only one 
which will appeal to all lovers of Sterling 
and Emerson, but it is a book which for its 
essential beauty will appeal to all who ap- 
preciate "the joy of elevated thought." 



mPPTO AaADT.^ 



DR. PETERS'S second volume, continu- 
ing the narrative of the exploring ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which he conducted to Babylonia in 1888 
to 1890, is in some respects more satis- 
factory than the first; its information is 
more definite and practical; but it does 
not increase our sense of the capabilities 
of the director. 

It will be remembered that the Wolfe 
Expedition was sent out from this country 
to the valley of the Euphrates in 188$. 
Dr. Peters followed in 1888, and one of his 
associates, Mr. Haynes, continued the work 
which Dr. Peters began. Mr. Haynes's re- 
port has yet to appear. Dr. Peters's first 
expedition was not a success; in fact, it 
ended in a rather humiliating discomfiture ; 
and having retired, baffled, from the field, 
the authorities at Philadelphia wrote to 



* Nippur. By John Punnett Petere. lUiutnted. Vol. 
II. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 12.50. 



him asking his resignation. A hurried 
visit to the United States averted this con- 
clusion, and Dr. Peters returned to try 
again. His second assault upon the buried 
treasures of Nippur yielded results, of 
which this volume now before us contains 
the report 

The focal point of Dr. Peters's explo- 
rations was a ruined temple, occuyping a 
considerable area in the Babylonian plain, 
thus described: 

It comprised an area intended to be six hun- 
dred and fifty feet square by outer measurement. 
By an error of a sort of which there are not a 
few in various parts of the building, proving the 
lack of instruments of precision, the eastern 
angle was made obtuse instead of right, thus 
lengthening unduly the northeastern and north- 
western walls, and forming an irregular, four- 
sided figure. This area was inclosed by a huge 
wall of unbaked brick, with irregular, tower- like 
masses at the comers. On the southeastern 
side, or front, this wall still stands to the height 
of more than sixty feet, about fifty feet thick 
at the bottom and thirty at the top. On this, 
around the whole extent of the temple, were 
rooms and corridors. The surface within this 
inclosure was filled up to more than half the 
height of the wall with a mass of rubble and 
debris, which formed the foundation for a great 
number of various structures, constituting a 
small city in itself. Within the wall on the 
southeastern side was a large, deep corridor, or 

f>assageway, and beyond this a second wall, re- 
ieved by two solid round towers. Within this, 
at a sliehtly higher level than the corridor, were 
a number of rooms and chambers, kitchens, 
storerooms, rooms used in connection with ab- 
lutions and purifications, and many more, the 
use of which we do not certainly know. Still 
moving inward in a direct line we ascend a nar- 
row platform, beyond which rises steeply in two 
terraces the solid mass of the zigeurat proper, 
a rectangular oblong, with irregmar, buttress- 
like projections on all four sides, surmounted, 
apparently, by a small brick building. This 
formed the apex or summit of the whole mass. 
It was surrounded on three sides by chambers, 
forming terraces beneath it, and on the fourth 
side it backed closely on the retaining wall. 
Such was substantially the form of the temple 
of Bel, or the buUdins which occupied the site 
of that temple, as I ^und it — singularly lack- 
ing, it must be confessed, in architectural grace, 
and rude in material, but possessing a massive 
grandeur due to its vast bulk and the mountain- 
like appearance which it presented in the midst 
of that level country. [Pages 118-120.] 

Around this imposing ruin centered the 
new campaign, the details of which are 
related in full in the thirteen chapters of 
this second volume. We have a minute 
description of "the oldest temple in the 
world," restored; of the remains; of the 
imposing "court of columns;" of the oper- 
ations in the trenches by which the arch- 
aeological soldiers advanced into the heart 
of the fortress that opposed; of the reve- 
lation of coffins and burial customs, and 
of countless miscellaneous matters. The 
history of Nippur forms a chapter by itself, 
and two other chapters furnish a supple- 
mentary account of a journey to Ur of the 
Chaldees and to the ruins of the sacred 
cities of Nejef and Kerbela. 

It was a busy and picturesque life which 
the explorers enjoyed under these circum- 
stances : 

The government house in this outpost of civ- 
ilization was a very primitive affair, and life was 



simple and patriarchal. Everything was trans- 
acted in one room. There we drank our morn- 
ing coffee, received calls, attended to business, 
smoked cigarettes, drank uncounted teas and 
lemonades, ate our midday meal, repeated the 
mominff's routine until sunset, ate our dinner, 
and held a social gathering until bedtime. I 
say we, for we all governed the town together, 
and everything was done in common. It was 
an informal sort of parliament, in which every 
one seemed entitled to speak who felt so in- 
clined. People came and went Sometimes the 
kaimakam, or the kadi, or some other pious 
man, called for a rug and a jug of water, and 
went out on the bsdcony to say his prayers. 
The chief business, when we had any, seemed 
to be claims against the government, which were 
invariably rejected on the ground that there was 
no money in the treasury to pay salaries, much 
less outside claims. Amon^ others, an Aus- 
trian, Dr. Blau, formerly military physician in 
the Turkish service, now dealer in antiouides, 
long resident in Samawa, argued his claun be- 
fore us in vain. One evening an Indian Mussul- 
man, on a pilgrimage to the sacred cities, ap- 
peared before the court in a half- naked condition 
to complain that the zaptiehs had robbed him of 
all his money and most of his clothes. Another 
night some mutinous zaptiehs burst in upon us 
and demanded payment of some of their arrears, 
declaring that they had no money with which to 
celebrate Beiram. [Pages 507, 308.] 

This second volume is printed with the 
same beauty, and illustrated with the same 
generosity, that characterize the first vol- 
ume. The plates are numerous and good, 
and there are many maps and charts of 
the ruins. In all these respects the work 
is excellent and a credit to both the au- 
thor and the publishers. 



MB. MEBEDITH'S SELEOTED POEMS* 

PEOPLE who think Mr. Meredith's prose 
difficult will find much more to baffle 
them in this volume of selected poems, even 
though, in spite of the author*s own super- 
vision, we can imagine that only the least 
inscrutable are here permitted to see the 
light. The fine portrait of Mr. Meredith 
which prefaces the little book suggests the 
seeker after the beyond, the thinker and 
lover of abstractions ; thoughtful is the char- 
acterizing word, and it is not surprising to 
find strongly emphasized in his verse the 
qualities his face suggests. An unfortunate 
opening of the book, a first glance at an 
unpropitious page, may very possibly pre- 
judice even ardent admirers of Mr. Mere- 
dith's prose against further reading of his 
poems, because of apparently exaggerated 
remoteness and intricacy of thought; but 
to yield to the prejudice will cost much 
genuine and lasting pleasure. What at first 
reading seems obscure, even meaningless, at 
a second shows beauty, and the third will 
disclose treasures of charm and individu- 
ality and deep-lying meaning that one can- 
not help but hoard with delight. 

Much of Mr. Meredith's apparent obscur- 
ity is attributable to his sense for sound, 
not merely for rhyme, in which his verse is 
often faulty, but for the quality and value 
of words to the ear ; the very appreciation 



*Se]octed Poems by Geoife Mendhh. QutIm Sciib- 
ner's Sons. $1.75. 
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of the power lying in a combination of let- 
ters and in its exact place in the cadence of 
a line or sentence often leading him astray 
from the direct path of his meaning. For- 
tunately, in the difficulty itself lies the key 
to its solution; many a passage that fails, 
because of its indirectness, to reach the 
understanding when grasped by the eye 
alone, is successful with amazing change if 
it is permitted to appeal to the ear as well. 
To rhyme, Mr. Meredith would seem to 
give least importance in his verse-structure, 
laying stress instead upon the sound-value 
of each word throughout the line ; as a re- 
sult we have verse so strangely and yet so 
undeniably melodious that its continued 
music sometimes makes it impossible to 
remember whether the stanza just read has 
rhyme or not. 

In the present volume, however, there is 
much in Mr. Meredith's simplest style, and 
much that, abandoning complexities of hu 
man emotions, shows a loving understanding 
of nature and a wonderfully sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the life of wood and field 
and sky. The note of the poems here se- 
lected seems given in these lines from 
"Outer and Inner," which breathe a spirit 
especially characteristic of its author: 

I neighbor the inTitiUe 

So close that my consent 
Is onlv asked for spirits masked 

To leap from trees and flowers. 
And this because with them I dwell 

In thought^ while calmly bent 
To read the hnes dear Earth designs 

Shall speak her life on con. 

We will hope that he who makes through 
this book the first acquaintance with Mr. 
Meredith's poems will open at am encourag- 
ing page ; for lovers of good poetry cannot 
afford to lose the grand thoughts, far-see- 
ing sympathy, and quaint fancies which 
here abound, and even the eccentricities of 
form intimate knowledge will transform into 
beauties. 

THE FEDEEAL JUDGE.* 

CHARLES K. LUSH is a new man 
among novel writers, but if his future 
work fulfills the promise of this, he is sure 
to take his place in the front rank of recent 
American authors of fiction. Although ac- 
knowledgment ite made to a collaborator, 
the plan and conduct of the story, the con 
ception and portrayal of characters, are 
clearly the work of one brain, and that a 
keen and sagacious one, well under the 
owner's control. The book shows unusual 
constructive ability, insight and foresight, 
a sense of proportion and fitness, and an 
understanding of the relative values of 
events and environment in their bearing 
on character and conduct 

The story is distinctively American, and 
deals with some of the important questions 
of the day. The circuit judge, who is un- 
derstood to be the central figure, a man of 



unquestioned integrity, is approached by 
Elliot Gardwell, a railway magnate whose 
road and methods are in peril; and who, 
chiefly by means of a pretended congenial- 
ity with a hobby of the judge, gradually 
gains his confidence. Eventually he secures 
for him the appointment of federal judge; 
and this hitherto stainless supporter of the 
law and opponent of corporations becomes 
like wax in the hands of an unprincipled and 
powerful schemer. The way in which the 
upright and single-minded man was led 
away from his life-long convictions and 
simple habits, even made to profit finan- 
cially by a jump in the market, and put his 
signature to dishonorable documents, is the 
leading feature; but with the dramatic por- 
trayal of the relations of the two men are 
complicated the movements of Gardwell's 
subordinates and opponents, the perplex- 
ities arising from his double life, the part 
enacted by Robert Emmersley, and the ri- 
valry of the railway manager and Emmers- 
ley for the love of the judge's daughter 
Harriet. 

There is no lack in all this of the element 
that goes to the making of a good story. 
The style is vigorous. The ethical purpose 
is in evidence without being forced. As a 
study of the methods of a daring and dan- 
gerous man and his power in financial and 
political life it is subtle, strong, and original. 



•The Fed^ Judge. By Charies K. Lash. Honghton, 
MiflinftCo. >i.as. 



MISS WOBHELET'S HOLIEBE* 

[MoH^ was the pseudonjrm of a French dramatist of 
the seventeenth century, whose real name was Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin, bom in 162a, died in 1673. He was cradled 
in the theater, educated by the Jesuits, studied law, adopted 
the stage, and in modem parlance " went on the road." 
His compodtions began with imitations d Italian farces. 
He frequented the barber's shop to study the faces and 
conversation of the visitors. By the middle of the century 
he was fairiy embarked on his career as a playwright. He 
constantly acted in his own plays. In the most diflBcult 
parts he excelled. As a composer he was as remarkable 
for his adaptations and imitations as for his inventions. 
During the last fifteen years of hb life he produced more 
than thirty plays, among which are his masterpieces, such 
as " L'Ecole des Femmes,*' " Tartufe,** " U Misanthrope,'' 
^'Le Bouigeoise Gentilhomme," and "Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes."] 

SO far as we know the most recent pres- 
entation of the Dramatic Works of 
Molih^e in an English translation, previous 
to the one now in hand, was a new edition 
of the translation by Henri Van Laun, the 
disciple of Taine, completed in three hand- 
somely printed octavo volumes by Worth- 
ington of New York, in 1879, illustrated 
with many fine engravings on steel, after 
paintings and designs by Horace Vernet, 
Johannot, and others. The oldest of the 
English translations of Moli^re was that 
by Ozell, 1714. This was "broad" where 
Moli^re was only ** suggestive." The next 
was by more hands than one, and in lan- 
guage more literal than elegant, and bore 
date 1732. A third, substantially the fore- 



going with slight alterations, appeared in 
1739; ^^s executants being probably Henry 
Baker and a Rev. Mr. Miller. Other edi- 
tions followed in 174S, 1755, 1770, 1771, and 
1772. Miss Wormeley, therefore, takes her 
place in a procession of considerable length, 
and the laurels she wears as the translator 
of Balzac justify us in expecting great things 
of her in this new undertaking. 

In many respects we have learned to re- 
gard Miss Wormeley as cine of the very 
best of all translators known. Her ren- 
derings of Balzac's romances have been too 
warmly recommended to our readers to re- 
quire further comment here; and we tWnk 
few people realize how very difficult an au- 
thor Balzac is to translate, his erudition, 
his carelessness, at times his pedantry, all 
making the translation of his work an ex- 
ceptionally difficult task. 

With Moli^re a di£Eerent problem is of- 
fered and a different skill is needed. His 
main characteristics are subtlety, lightness, 
and incisiveness — all the qualities, in fact, 
which are inherent in the French language, 
and in which our mother tongue, marvel- 
ous as it is as a literary vehicle, is strik- 
ingly deficient. 

But Miss Wormeley has made as distinct 
a success with the earlier French author as 
with the later; with Moli^re as with Bal- 
zac ; with " Le Mariage Forc^ "and " L'Ecole 
des Femmes " as with " La Peau de Cha- 
grin " and " «sar Birotteau." She has the 
rare gift of imparting the life of the orig- 
inal whatever the form of that life may be. 

The size and style chosen by Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers for this edition of Mo- 
li^re make it differ in marked respects from 
the Van Laun edition above referred to; 
and while for some libraries the more 
stately and imposing volumes of the latter 
will be chosen, many readers will prefer 
the smaller and lighter, but equally well- 
printed and attractive, twelvemos, with their 
leather backs, in which Miss Wormeley's 
version is comprised. 



* Moli^'s Dramatic Works. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Vols. I to VI. Roberu Brothers. 
Each, $1.50. 



MnrOS HOTIOES. 



Romance off the Irish Stage. 
A gossipy and correspondingly entertaining 
account of Irish theatrical history, and incident- 
ally of Dublin society at its gayest, is gfven us 
by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy in the Romance of 
the Irish Stage, which abounds in anecdote and 
levity and yet impresses us as the result of care- 
ful and interested research. The annals of the 
playhouse have evidently been made to yield all 
they hold of reminiscence, and many a good 
though long- forgotten story has been brought 
to light for our amusement. The stage and its 
famous players and patrons have a never-ceas- 
ing interest, and it is a pleasure to meet again 
under Mr. Mollo3r's genial guidance such old 
admirations as Peg Woffington and Mrs. Gib- 
ber, Garrick, Dean Swift, and Mrs. Slddont, 
and their attendant throng of Irish belles and 
beaux. [Dodd, Mead & Co^-^wo vols. I^oa] 
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Thtre U ftcoaaenaus of the best judces la regard 
to what is best la humaa writiag, aad this coa- 
seastts is traasmltted from geaeratioa to geaeratioa 
as oae of the importaat guidlac-liaes of culture. 
We caaaot read all books, aot evea all good books ; 
we must have the best, the very best, few ia aum- 
ber, aad we must read them ia the best way.— 
Dbnton J. Snidbx: Gctike's FoMst* 



PEBSOHAIJA. 

«*«Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, who has been 
spending the summer abroad, arrived in New 
York in November. She will remain only a 
month or two on this side, sailing for Egypt 
early in January, where she will pass the win- 
ter. In the spring she will visit Athens and 
Constantinople, returning to Paris, by way of 
Vienna, for the summer. 

«%It is said that Mr. James Lane Allen's 
next novel is already promised to some maga- 
zine, and every one is trying to guess the lucky 
editor. 

«%It is rumored, also, that Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page's new novel is 200,000 words in length, 
and that ^10,000 is his price for the serial right 

«% Miss Sarah BamweU Elliott, author of *< The 
Durket Sperret," the serial just completed in 
Scribner*s Magazine ^ and of "Squire Kay ley's 
Conclusions," in the current number of Scrib- 
net's, has leased her house at Sewanee, Tennes- 
see, and at New Year's she will come to New 
York to make her home there. 

«% Mr. Kirk Munroe, after his summer jour- 
neyings, has returned to his home at Cocoanut 
Grove, down on the extreme point of the Flor- 
ida mainland and in the only truly tropical por- 
tion of the United States. In a letter, under 
date of November 17, he writes: 

At present the oranges are just turning yel- 
low, the lemon and lime trees nang heavy with 
fruit, guavas are ripe, and the roses — kept back 
all summer — are preparing to give me a glori- 
ous winter bloom. 

Mr. Munroe is now devoting most of his time 
to building a house and getting his yacht in 
order for the winter. Nevertheless, he will 
have a Christmas story in Brooklyn Life, an- 
other story in an early number of The Church- 
man, and an article in Harper's Magazine for 
February. 

SAH FBAN0I800 LETTER. 



them over and over again, until from admiring 
the literary genius of the author he grew to love 
and venerate the nobility and gentleness of the 
man. Thus, when the news of the death of the 
gifted author reached this dty January 6, 1895, 
the artist took up his pencil and sketched his 
ideal of a fountain In his memory. It b a 
masterpiece of simplicity. The main shaft is 
of granite, ten and a half feet high, and on top 
of this is a cap, also of granite, surmounted by 
a bronze galleon of the sixteenth century, run- 
ning before the wind with all sails set On the 
face of the shaft, in incised lettering of quaint 
Roman capitals, is the inscription: "To re- 
member Robert Louis Stevenson. To be hon- 
est, to be kind, to earn a little, to spend a little 
less ; to make, upon the whole, a family happier 
for his presence; to renounce when that shall 
be necessary and not be embittered; to keep 
a few friends, but these without capitulation ~ 
above all, on the same grim condition, to keep 
friends with himself — here is a task for all that 
a man has of fortitude and delicacy." 

Its Dedication. 

The fountain stands in the center of Ports- 
mouth Square, the little plaza in the heart of 
the San Francisco of 1849^ ^ neglected portion 
of the city; but here, when Stevenson last lived 
with us, he was wont to take his morning stroll 
to enjoy the air and the quiet The ceremonies 
were as simple and unostentatious as the person 
conunemorated or the chief promoter of the 
movement A large number of people repre- 
senting every race and condition — some out of 
idle curiosity at so novel a proceeding in that 
quiet quarter — were early on the ground. At 
the appointed hour two pipers, kilted in the 
MacGregor plaid, appeared, and this was the 
signal for the exercises to begin. They marched 
around the plaza, and halting before the foun- 
tain, Irving M. Scott made a short address, 
confined chiefly to the simple code of morals 
penned by Stevenson in his "Christian Ser- 
man." Bruce Porter, the artist who designed 
the monument, made a few remarks on behalf 
of the committee and contributors, and then read 
a poem written for the occasion by Bliss Car- 
man. He presented the menument to Mayor 
Phelan, who on behalf of the city accepted the 
gift, after which he read from '*The Wrecker" 
a vivid description of San Francisco, to show 
that the author felt a friendly interest in the 
dty. 



The Stevenson Fountain. 
An event of national interest, while appealing 
peculiarly to San Frandso people, was the erec- 
tion and unveiling of a fountain to the memory 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, the public cere- 
monies of which were held Sunday morning, 17th 
of October. The preparations had been quietly 
conducted by appreciative friends, and no os- 
tentatious display was made. This monument 
had for its designer and chief promoter a young 
artist, Mr. Bruce Porter, who says he never 
met Stevenson, but admired his works and read 



Pacific Publications. 

While the number of new books now appear- 
ing in this dty is not great, they are of interest 
and merit attention. William Doxey has ready 
for delivery Tlu WUd Flowers of California, by 
Mary Elizabeth Parsons, describing six hundred 
spedes, with one hundred full- page illustrations 
by Miss Margaret Warriner Buck, and it is only 
a few days since he put on sale Idle Hours in 
a Library, by Professor Hudson of Stanford 
University. There are four essays in the vol- 
ume— ''London Life in Shakespeare's Time," 
"Pepys and His Diary," "Two Novelbts of 
the English Restoration," and "A Glimpse of 
Bohemia." Mr. Doxey has also published a 
book of fifty pages. The Voice of the Valley, by 
the young Japanese rhapsodist, Yone Noguchi. 
The little volume has an introduction by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, a frontispiece after William 
Keith, and b a handsome piece of boskmaking, 



as are all the books from the Doxey Press, "At 
the Sign of the Lark." A more pretentious 
volume from the same publbher b 7^ SomuU 
of Jose Maria Heredia, translated by Edward 
Robeson Taylor. HeredU b a Cuban by birth, 
a Frenchman by education, and was bom b 
1842. 

Many of the poems of Joaquin Miller do not 
appear in collected editions, so before hb de- 
parture for the Klondike he finbhed the work 
of compiling and correcting the material for an 
edition to be brought out by the Whitaker & 
Ray Co. It is claimed that thb will contam 
many things of which the general reader knows 
nothing, and will have hb latest revision. 

L. B. w. 

San Francisco, November JO. 
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Alice Wellington Rollins. 
RS. ALICE WELLINGTON ROL- 
LINS, who died last Sunday at her 
home in Lawrence Park, BronxvUle, belonged 
in a sense to Boston, for her early life was 
passed there. Her literary reputation, however, 
was made in New York, where she has lived for 
twenty years. She was a woman of varied tal- 
ents, of wide sympathies, and of unusual force 
of character. Those who have followed her work 
know how delightful her humor was, and how 
shrewd her observation. Much of her criticsl 
writing was publbhed without her signature, 
and many of her contributions in ythe periodicals 
have not been collected ; but she has left behmd 
several volumes of verse and prose. Her verse 
indudes the collections entitled The Ring ef 
Amethyst and The Story of Ayron ; and among 
her books of prose are the sketches of travel, 
The Story of a Ranch and From Palm to Gl^ 
cier, and a novel. Uncle Tom^s Tenement, which 
was publbhed several years ago, in order to 
picture the sufferings of the poor in a great dty. 
Mrs. Rollins also publbhed books on nature for 
children, which found wide favor. She had trav- 
eled in Europe and in South America ; she had 
read largely ; and she enjoyed the friendship of 
many of the best-known writers of the country. 
She was, moreover, deeply interested in her 
work; and even during her long illness she 
frequently sat up in bed and wrote. Until re- 
moving from New York City to Lawrence Park 
two years ago she was one of the most active of 
the members of the women's dubs there, as well 
as the most brilliant of the speakers. She de- 
lighted in the country, however, and during die 
sununer months she used to desert her desk to 
work among the plants and the flowers that 
abound so richly all through Westchester 
County. She had a very large number ef 
friends, and by these she b sincerely mourned. 
Mr. Howells. 
Since hb return from Europe a few weeks age 
Mr. W. D. Howells has been living chiefly at the 
Westminster Hotel, where he passed last winter; 
but he b now settled again at the Dalhonsie, 
in Fifty-ninth Street opposite the Park, where 
for several years he had sm apartment. He b 
greatly improved in health, and hard at work 
on a new novel. Mr. Howelb b supposed to 
be a voluminous writer ; but, as a matter of bet, 
in a given time he writes much less than many 
of our authors do. He b abt^ tq^ accompli a 
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great deal because he works steadily and sys- 
tematically. He goes to hb desk at ten o'clock 
in the morning and he leaves it for good at one. 
In the afternoon he takes a long walk in town, 
usually through the poorer districts on the east 
side, which have a great fascination for him. 
Mr. Howells's admirers have noticed such a 
deepening in his writing since he began to take 
a lively interest in social questions, that they are 
astonished by the flippant criticisms it has re- 
ceived from the press. For several years it has 
seemed to be the fashion among the paragraph- 
ers to speak sneeringly of his novels. Very 
lately, however, this fashion has shown signs of 
change, and the fact is becoming more and 
more widely recognized that in Mr. Howells we 
have not only one of the greatest interpreters of 
American life that the country has yet produced, 
but a man of extraordinary human sympathy and 
nobility of character. 

Literature and Sociology. 
Mr. Howells is by no means alone among our 
popular writers in displaying an interest in so- 
cial problems. For example, during the George 
campaign, and notably after Mr. George's death, 
it was astonishing to hear of the number of 
New York writers who were believers in the 
single tax. The George men are pursuing a 
vigorous campaign here, and they are making 
a dead set at journalists and authors. "One 
convert among literary men," I heard an enthu- 
siast remark the other day, ** is worth thousands 
of men in commercial life, for the literary man's 
power extends all over the country, while the 
business man's influence doesn't'extend beyond 
his personal acquaintances." The socialists and 
the anarchists, too, keep up an activity in New 
York that is not suspected by those who take 
no particular interest in either the good or the 
evil side of reform work. The establishment 
of such an organization as the Social Reform 
Club, which has had a flourishing existence here 
for two years, is a very interesting sign of the 
times. Here all social reformers and all per- 
sons interested in public improvements meet on 
common ground and amiably compare their 
differences. At a recent meeting, for example, 
Tolstoi and his theories were discussed by Mr. 
Ernest Howard Crosby, who is an ardent fol- 
lower of the Russian philosopher, and by Miss 
Isabel Hapgood, who admires him as a man but 
does not believe in all of his theories. As both 
speakers were personally acquainted with Tol- 
stoi, as well as thoroughly familiar with his 
work, they were able to speak with great in- 
terest and authority. Mr. Crosby, I hear, actu- 
ally hopes that Tolstoi may be persuaded to pay 
a visit to this country. What a sensation his 
advent would create here, and what a boom it 
would give to socialism in general! 

Frauds. 
A small flurry of excitement has been created 
in th^ New York papers by the discovery that 
a poem by Walter Herries Pollock had been 
palmed off on the editor of Munsty*s Magatine^ 
by a writer in Chicago, as an original contribu- 
tion. There was nothing exciting in this epi- 
sode, however, for it occurs frequently in our 
periodicals. There is apparently a large number 
of people in this country with little or no literary 
ability who have a mania for passing themselves 
off as authors, and thb leads to the fraud that 
has just caused Mr. Munsey a great deal of 



annoyance. I suppose that after a time it will 
be recognized as a crime and made punish- 
able; but I doubt if even stringent legal meas- 
ures would check the evil, which, by the way, 
has several expressions. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
tells with considerable amusement of the lady 
she met at dinner while '*The Anglomaniacs " 
was running in the Century MagoMine^ and who 
modestly confessed to being the author! 

Literary frauds are frequently detected before 
they get into print, but, as Mr. Munsey re- 
marked, an editor cannot be expected to have 
read and to remember every good bit of litera- 
ture that b published in English. Some of our 
editors and "readers" are in constant terror for 
fear of being taken in. *' We editors have trou- 
bles of our own," I heard a very shrewd judge 
of MSS. remark the other day. **If we accept 
a good thing we may wake up and read in the 
morning paper that it appeared a hundred years 
ago; and if we reject it and it makes a hit in 
some other periodical, or, in the case of a book, 
through another publishing house, we are equally 
in danger of losing our berths. Then, too, we 
are alwajrs under suspicion of neglecting works 
of genius, or of not even taking the trouble to 
read them. I could tell scores of stories of the 
devices used to trap us into betraying that we 
haven't turned over the leaves of MSS. As a 
matter of fact, we waste far more time and 
money over voluntary contributions than they 
deserve. Out of a hundred we reject at least 
ninety-nine. Most of our magazine is made up 
of contributions from established authors who 
know their trade and, at our request, furnish us 
with just the kind of matter we want" 

Mr. Bennett's Joummlt. 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett gave New York 
one of its miost unique surprises the other day. 
In the Sunday edition of the Ntw York Herald 
he announced that its afternoon edition, the 
Evening Telegram^ would be suspended, as it 
did not pay; and the next day, to general 
amazement, the Telegram appeared as usual, 
and still goes merrily on. The reason given for 
the change of plan is that the paper's contracts 
compelled it ; but the whole performance is at- 
tributed to Mr. Bennett's well-known vagaries. 
The Telegram^vBL spite of its telegraphic facilities, 
has, curiously enough, very little of the influence 
of the Herald, This cannot be explained merely 
by the fact that it is an evening paper, for sev- 
eral of our evening papers wield considerable 
power; the Evening Post^ for example, though 
it appeals to a comparatively small constituency. 
Most of the evening papers are very thorough in 
their literary departments — the reviews in the 
Evening Post^ the Mail and Express^ which still 
has the services of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
and the Commercial Advertiser, being admirably 
executed. In this particular such a paper as the 
Evening Telegram would hardly be missed. Of 
our morning papers, the Times has lately made 
a notable spurt in its devotion to letters. Each 
Saturday it publishes an extremely well-edited 
and well- written supplement, given over to liter- 
ature and the arts, as complete in its way as a 
journal of criticism. j^„„ ^ g^^^ 



been already produced, and a call for something 
far better. Our novelists, says Mr. Ford, have 
mostly turned to what is " petty in American 
life." We agree with him. 
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Priceless Pap3rri. 
To the Editor of the Literary World. 

A careful selection from the literary and other 
papyri found by the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Behnesa is to be translated and published with 
facsimile plates. The first volume, of 300 pages 
quarto, will include : 

A fragment of the second or third century, 
containing most of the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel; a leaf containing the Acts of 
St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic 
poem, probably by Sappho; fragments of Soph- 
ocles's Oedipus Tyrannust of Plato's Republic, 
of Xenophon's Hellenica, of Isocrates and De- 
mosthenes, and of a lost comedy — about fifty 
lines ; a part of an important treatise on meter 
~ perhaps by Aristoxenus, the chief early au- 
thoritvon meter; much of a chronological work, 
with dates from -^^6 to 316 B.C. ; a lengthy proc- 
lamation by Flavianus Titianus, prefect of Egypt 
under Hadrian ; an interview between the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alex- 
andria; a roll giving a list of the quarters and 
streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of their guards, in 
the fourth century, A.D.; and perhaps the por- 
tion of Thucydides, of the first century, just 
found. 

All subscribers of not less than I5 to this spe- 
cial branch of our work will receive the book, 
the Archaological Report, and the annual report 
with subscriptions, etc. Patrons contribute 125. 
There are 286 boxes of these precious manu- 
scripts, the library, perhaps, of a dty, and the 
interest in their contents is world-wide. Will 
lovers of classical literature and libraries aid 
this uniquely valuable cause ? The services of 
our honorary officials are gratuitous. 

William C. Winslow, 
Vice-President and Hon, Secretary, 
S^s Beacon St,, Boston, Dec, a, iSqj, 



^ly The December number of the Atlantic 
opens with a critical paper on "The American 
Historical Novel," by Paul Leicester Ford, the 
point of which is a cry of protest at what has 



Miss Belladonna. 

Boston, Dec. 3, 1897. 
To the Editor of the Literary World, 

Dear Sir: I have read with great pain the 
Literary World's review of my daughter's 
little book. Miss Bellcuionna, Apparently your 
reviewer has missed the true intent of the 
book ; and his condemnatory language is in any 
event far too severe. It seems to be a case of 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 

Miss Belladonna was written to be not wholly 
a juvenile, but under that guise to carry a play- 
ful satire upon a social status, which (as very 
slight inquiry will show you) practically every- 
body admits as existing in ** other people's chil- 
dren ; " and, coupled with that, upon the incon- 
sbtendes of grown people as they exhibit them 
daily to the unsuspected scrutiny and edification 
of the rising generation. As such it has already 
been highly praised by the best critics from 
Maine to California ; and even if the book seems 
to fail to impress its moral, it most assuredly 
does not deserve to be consigned to "the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah," the universal syno- 
nym for all vileness and uncleanness, mention- 
able and unmentionable. 

I trust that you will see that the use of such 
a terrible characterization does grave injustice r> 
LjiyiLiz.t;u uy -v^-^ x^>^ x^>^ -nt ■. v^ 
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to a book, the cheerful humor of which is else- 
where universally admitted to be clean, whole- 
some, and suggestive, and which was designed 
to abate the things it satirizes; and that you 
will kindly take action to rehabilitate " Miss B.'* 
in the eyes of your readers. 

Very truly yours, 

Bentamin H. Ticknor. 



DEOEMBEB MAGAZINES. 

The Century. There is no richer, finer, or 
more delightful article in any of the magazines 
of the month than the long and profusely illus- 
trated paper in the Century on ''Tennyson and 
his Friends at Freshwater," by Scott O'Connor. 
There are nearly thirty pages of it, with almost 
as many wood- cuts, among which are striking 
portraits of the poet and members of his family 
or the circle gathered about him, and lovely 
views of cottages and rural scenery on the Isle 
of Wight. The number is otherwise strong in 
biography, as witness the articles on Gainsbor- 
ough, Clement C. Moore, Booth in London, and 
Hawthorne in Berkshire. The timely paper, /ar 
excellence^ is that by Jacob A. Riis on '* Merry 
Christmas in the Tenements of New York," 
with smile and pity provoking pictures by turns 
of the life therein. 

Scribner's. Gay on its cover with Christmas 
pudding and other eatables of the season, its 
contents are in keeping; light, playful, pleasant; 
opening with a Christmas story of Antioch, by 
Dr. Van Dyke, of centuries ago, continuing 
with one of Mr. Kipling's striking poems — and 
he is alwajTS striking ; and with some question- 
able illustrations in color, after pastels, by Wen- 
zell, accompanying a poem by J. Russell Taylor; 
after which follow in importance a sketch of the 
artist Poynter, a chapter of Mr. Wyckoflfs 
" Experiment in Reality " — this time in a log- 
ging camp — and a good handful of fiction. 

The Atlantic. The strongest paper in the 
Atlantic is, perhaps, Mr. F. W. Kelsey's on 
•* State Universities and Church Colleges," with 
a plea in it which authorities having a care for 
the religious education of young men will do 
well to ponder. Mr. Higginson relates recollec- 
tions of Literary London twenty years ago, a 
subject always interesting. "The American 
Historical Novel " is discussed in rather a dis- 
appointed tone by Paul Leicester Ford, and 
"The Coming Literary Revival" receives con- 
tinued attention at the hands of J. S. Tunison. 

Harper's. Those who have a liking for 
stately narrative poetry will find an imposing 
example of it in the opening pages of the De- 
cember number, by the hand of General Lew 
Wallace. But most fingers and eyes will first 
find their way to the superb plates in color 
which accompany Ernest IngersoU's paper on 
that delight of boys and wonder of scientists, 
" A Bird's Egg." These are very fine. Owen 
Wister tells a frontier story, with illustrations 
by Remington; F. J. Ziegler amusingly describes 
" Puppets, Ancient and Modem," with photo- 
graphic illustrations from ** life ; " Hamblen 
Sears contributes an instructive paper on that 
animal just now at the front, "The Reindeer;" 
and "George William Curtis at Concord" is 
the subject of a paper by George Willis 
Cooke, of much the same scope and character 
as that on " Tennyson at Freshwater " above re- 
ferred to. Two-thirds of the " Editor's Study " 



are occupied by thoughtful remarks from Mr. 
Warner on the extent to which Christianity at 
the close of the nineteenth century finds itself 
in possession of the world. 



BOOKS FOS aiBLS. 



The Qirl Ranchers. 
A book that many young people will probably 
like to read b Mrs. Carrie L. Marshall's The 
Girl Ranchers^ which deals with the fortunes of 
a little Eastern family on a sheep ranch in Mon- 
tana. The characters in this story are partic- 
ularly well defined; the descriptions of Montana 
life and scenery are good ; and the incidents are 
as exciting as can well happen in the wild West 
at this late day. Not the least important per- 
sonage is the sheep dog Felix, who aids the two 
girl proprietors in their struggles to keep their 
flocks together and intact. Felix is a hero, and 
his end becomes his life. We recommend Mrs. 
Marshall's story as a most spirited and whole- 
some one. [The Penn Publishing Co. I1.25.] 

A Genuine Lady. 
Mrs. J. T. Thurston's A Genuine Lady is 
something of a harping upon an old string, but 
since people have to be reminded occasionally 
of homely truth, there is no better way to make 
them swallow their pill than by dressing it in 
the form of an attractive story, as Mrs. Thurs- 
ton here does when she wishes to teach the 
superiority of good breeding and kindliness over 
the assumptions merely of wealth and social 
position. The heroine of this story is a sweet 
and natural girl, and her quiet victory over the 
prejudices of a circle of unfriendly schoolmates 
should be healthful reading for all girls. [The 
Pilgrim Press. I1.25.] 

Miss Nina Barrow. 
We hope there are not many American chil- 
dren so utterly detestable as Miss Frances 
Courtney Baylor's little heroine before her ref- 
ormation. At the same time, there are num- 
erous spoiled and disagreeable little girls, who 
in bad manners, pertness, and love of gossip, 
vie in a measure with Nina Barrow, without 
possessing her more generous qualities. It is 
an instructive story, and the contrast between 
the ill-fed, ill-educated, overdressed, shrill Amer- 
ican child and the nursery at Aubrey, with its 
host of simple, studious, courteous, rosy, happy 
little folks, marks the difference between the 
two systems as sharply as can be desired. [The 
Century Co. I1.25.] 

Torpeanuts the Tomhoy. 
This the latest, if not the best, of Mrs. Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft's stories for children is written 
furtively in the interest of dumb animals, of 
whom it makes liberal and entertaining use in 
connection with the trials of Hattie, the pranks 
of Torpeanuts, and the brusque ways of the 
Briggs boys. Hattie is an orphan whom farmer 
Briggs takes home to live with him and hb, 
much to the curiosity of his rough children, but 
not altogether to the satisfaction of his careworn 
and nervous wife. Torpeanuts is a wild little 
thing, an only child, who has grown up in the 
woods with the birds and squirrels, and who is 
as much at home with them, and they with her, 
as most children generally are with one another. 
The Briggs farm is animated also with the per- 
sonalities of various dogs, a cat named Socks, 
a fine -old horse, a donkey, a heifer, sundry hens 



and chickens, and a large and lively colony of 
rats and mice; and the doings and sayings of 
all these representatives of the animal creation, 
which are as veraciously described or reported 
as those of their human fellows and pla3rmates, 
add vastly to the pleasure- giving qualities of 
what is throughout a sweet, fresh, and pleasant 
picture of work and play on a farm. The 
blended realism of the book is enhanced by a 
number of half-tone portraits from photographs 
of the animals who take an active part in the 
fortunes of the children, the heifer, the spaniel 
pup, Old Ironsides the horse. Socks the cat, 
Isabella the donkey, with Jerry, another dog, on 
his back, and Dandy the Skye terrier ; and the 
story winds up at the door of an asylum for de- 
crepit animals. [Roberts Brothers. I1.25.] 
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The Wreck of the Circus. 

James Otis manages to compress considerable 
variety of incident and several thrilling sitnar 
tions into small compass, and his new book. 
The Wreck of the Circus^ although short, runs 
through a wide range of emotions in the heart 
of its small hero. The exdtement of the circus, 
the disappointment, the half-fearful joy, the loss 
of the baby, the disastrous storm which reduces 
the circus to a wreck, and the final outcome, 
form a succession of experiences interesting for 
the reader at least. Mr. Otis is a well-tried 
writer for children. [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Soc.] 

The Big-Hom Treasure. 

A wonderful gold mine in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, an exciting race for the registration 
of a claim, the successful resbtance of men who 
tried to take by force what they could not get by 
law — these are part of the material which goes 
to make up a lively, well-written book for boys, 
written by John F. Cargill and entitled The Big- 
Horn Treasure. The story is not sensational 
despite the nature of the incidents, because the 
boys of whom it relates are clean, manly fellows, 
alive to the enjoyment of out-door life and de- 
termined to become self-respecting, hard- work- 
ing men, whatever fortune the gold mine may 
bring with it. [A. C. McClurg & Co. I1.25.] 

The Ok>lden Crocodile. 
The silver and gold fields of the West are the 
scene of The Golden Crocodile; the time appar- 
ently is the present; and the tribulations, wor- 
ries, and triumph of a young and inexperienced 
prospector form the thread of the narrative. F. 
Mortimer Trimmer, the author, has a clear and 
flowing style which serves him best in his de- 
lightful transcriptions of natural scenery. He 
is also good in single, detached incidents of an 
exciting nature — which he does not, however, 
properly subordinate to the general interest — 
but his characterization is, gener^y speaking, 
neither strong nor distinct The story has many 
pleasing points which make it well worth read- 
ing. [Roberts Brothers. #1.50.] 

Redmond of the Seventh. 
A bright, moral story for schoolboys is Red- 
mond of the Seventh^ whose hero is an impetuous 
lad of good impulses that training and experi- 
ence in a public school help to mold into reso- 
lution. Mrs. Frank Lee cannot help sermon- 
ixing occasionally, but her style is vivacious^and 
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her characters are successful impersonations of 
the average boy. [The Pilgrim Press. I1.25.] 

The CheTalier d'Auriac. 
Tke Chevalier (PAuriac unites facts drawn 
from the times of King Henry of Navarre with 
the fertile fancy of a modem story-teller, and the 
result is a readable book of love and adventure. 
The author is S. Levett Yeats. [Longmans, 
Green & Co. I1.25.] 

The Beach Patrol. 

Under this title Mr. William Drysdale con- 
tributes to "The Brain and Brawn Series" a 
story founded on the scenery along the Atlantic 
coast from the New Jersey shore as far south 
as the West Indies, and upon the events and 
incidents that take place annually along that line 
under the stress of storm and tempest, with 
special reference to the system ef life-saving 
service maintained by the United States gov- 
ernment, and to the perils of the sea off shore 
in bad weather, and the bravery and hardihood 
of brave men engaged in the work of salvage of 
ships and souls. It is a spirited domain of life, 
a little out of the beaten track, having much 
excitement and no little romance, and now and 
then some things really thrilling. Lighthouses 
are the landmarks, lifeboats the moving objects, 
and sailors and wreckers in tarpaulins the hu- 
man figures in these pages. The narrative is 
smoothly written, there is an absence of mere 
sensationalism, and several pictures accompany 
the text. [W. A. WUde & Co. |i.so.] 

An Oregon Boyhood. 
The Reverend L. A. Banks was bom in the 
Wniamette Valley, Oregon, in 1855. Thither 
had traveled his father three years previous 
from Arkansas with an ox-team, under condi- 
tions which made it take six months for the 
journey. Beginning with the life into which he 
was introduced, and the rude frontier scenes 
amidst which he grew up. Dr. Banks, who is 
now a well-known Methodist minister, tells the 
story of An Oregon Boyhood as he knew it. 
The romance of the log cabin, the primitive 
features of church and schoolhouse, experience 
as a hunter and a fisherman, intimacies with the 
Indians, hunting for gold nuggets, climbing of 
mountains, and saddle-bag excursions form the 
staple of this chapter of hb autobiography, 
which is plainly and simply written and of ex- 
ceptional interest, as any well- told story of any 
such sort of life must of necessity be. We 
welcome every such reminiscence of a type of 
life that b now fast fading into obscurity and 
of which the living witnesses are growing few 
and far between. [Lee & Shepard. #1.25.] 



MINOB NOTIOES. 



A History of French Literature. 
For an Englishman Mr. Dowden is just 
towards French literature. His criticisms are 
for the most part generous as well as just, and 
his volume will make an excellent text-book for 
schools and colleges. His attitude towards Vic- 
tor Hugo shows some slight insular prejudice, 
but in the main he is fair-minded and apprecia- 
tive of the great literature he is endeavoring to 
introduce to his readers. The opening chapters 
treat of narrative religious poetry, the epic of 
antiquity, romances of love and courtesy ; then 



come lyrical poetry, didactic literature, and the 
drama. In the second book is considered the 
sixteenth century down to Montaigne, then the 
beginnings of the French Academy, comedy 
and tragedy, Bossuet and the preachers, the 
famous memoirs, and lastly the literature of the 
Revolution. An excellent bibliography ends the 
book with a list of all the valuable works of 
reference. We commend the volume to all stu- 
dents and teachers of French literature. It is 
one of that excellent series, " Literatures of the 
World," edited by Edmund Gosse. [ D. Apple- 
ton & Co. I1.25.] 

The Personal Equation. 

The twelve papers in this oddly named vol- 
ume, by Harry Thurston Peck, treat of a vari- 
ety of subjects. Beginning with a brilliant, 
caustic, but on the whole appreciative, analysis 
of the works and literary evolution of Mr. W. 
D. Howells, there follow in order chapters on 
Marcel Prevost, George Moore, The Evolution 
of a Mystic, The Passing of Nordau, The Mi- 
gration of Popular Songs. The New Child and 
Its Picture-Books, American Feeling for Eng- 
land, President Cleveland, Some Notes on Po- 
litical Oratory, The Downward Drift in Amer- 
ican Education, and "Quod Mimime Reris.'* 
Great power of analysis and an extreme clever- 
ness of touch distinguish each of these papers. 
Mr. Peck has the analytical faculty — a rare 
gift, and a rarer still in combination with it ; he 
has a gift for clothing his conclusions in Eng- 
lish which scintillates with unexpected touches 
of wit and clear sense. The paper on President 
Cleveland is, perhaps, the least satisfactory in 
the volume, but there is not one which will not 
be found suggestive and entertaining. [Harper 
& Brothers. 1 1.25.] 

Hawthorne's First Diary. 

There has always been diversity of opinion as 
to the authenticity of the so-called " First Diary " 
of Hawthorne, which was first published under 
such curious circumstances in the Portland Tran- 
script nearly thirty year8*ago. Extracts from the 
diary were sent to the editor of the paper with a 
brief account of the manner in which the manu- 
script drifted into the owner's hands, and the 
editor was requested to communicate with the 
owner in the correspondence column of the 
Transcript li he desired furthur extracts. This 
communication was signed *' W. S." From va- 
rious internal signs the extracts were considered 
genuine, and were published in the paper. From 
time to time further extracts were printed ; but 
the editor could by no means gain knowledge of 
the owner's name nor sight of the original diary. 
After a time the extracts ceased, and it was 
ascertained that " W. S." was dead. It was 
finally proved that this mysterious person was 
one WDliam Symmes, a mulatto, who had been 
a playmate of Hawthorne in early youth, and 
who had drifted South and become a Union spy 
in Colonel Baker's secret detective force during 
the Civil War. He was supposed to have had 
some reason connected with his services as 
detective for wishing to preserve secrecy as to 
his whereabouts; but the mystery of the story 
seems impossible to solve, and therefore the 
genuineness of the diary must be decided by 
every man according to his own humor. Haw- 
thorne's son Julian considers it probable that 
the diary is "a clumsy and leaky fabrication. 



Assuming it to be genuine, however, it seems 
singularly destitute of biographical value." We 
must say we ^gree with him heartily; the diary 
is simply a boy's account of daily happenings, 
and the narrative is absolutely uninteresting. 
Hawthorne's son-in-law, Mr. Lathrop, on the 
other hand, considers the diary genuine, and 
quotes from it in hb biographical sketch. The 
romantic story which we refer to, of the finding 
of the diary, lends a certain interest to the other- 
wise dull pages of the book. [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. I1.00.] 

King Arthur and the Table Round. 
The Arthurian legends seem peculiarly the 
property of Englbh- speaking people, and no 
stories have better home frequent repetition 
than those of King Arthur and hb knights; 
so that only an interested welcome can await 
Mr. Newell's King Arthur and the Table Round, 
In two volumes, most exqubitely printed and 
charmingly bound in white and gray, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wells Newell has given us ten stories 
chiefly after the old French of Cbrestien of 
Troyes, and has made a pleasant addition to 
Arthurian literature in his prefatory account of 
Arthurian romance. In the style of hb story- 
telling Mr. Newell has followed hb old model, 
and rare inversions and obsolete expressions 
lend a charming quaintness to the narrative. 
In every way the volumes are noteworthy among 
holiday publications. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Two vols. 14.0a] 



HOUDAT BOOKS. 



More Beasts for Worse Children. 
This "beast" book, with verses by H. B. and 
pictures by B. Y. B., b intended to be funny, 
but comes nearer being silly. In shape it is 
oblong, its pages number about fifty, and its 
pictures are of the order of caricature. But 
they are not of a pleasing type of caricature, and 
the inequality of level between them and the 
''verses " is marked. Such a book can have no 
refining influence on minds of any age, and it 
must be a very crude kind of taste that can find 
anything in it to enjoy. The production of such 
books b a waste of pens, ink, and paper. [Ed- 
ward Arnold. #1.25.] 

Flying Leaves. 

This is a ''funny" book of much the same 
sort as the foregoing. In form and dimensions 
it closely resembles it. A title-page in staring 
red and black and white first arrests attention, 
and sixty-four pages of pictures follow, of the 
style and quality that may be looked for in the 
cheapest comic monthlies. The name of the 
artbt* author we nowhere dbcover. He will not 
suffer by his anonymity. We should not care 
to avow responsibility for these feeble failures 
of attempts to be facetious. Actual coarseness 
in detail is not noticeable, but there are perilous 
approaches to vulgarity. Of anything like art 
there b naught. [£. R. Herrick & Co.] 

Life's Comedy. 

In thb thin quarto of something like a hun- 
dred and fifty pages are collected a second series 
of extracts from that lively reflection of modem 
society. Life. There b a dbtinct vein of humor 
and occasionally of genuine wit, running through 
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these pages, both in the sketches and in the 
accompanying text, fairly belonging to the sit- 
uations which they describe, and the suggestive- 
ness of which is generally in good taste, free 
from equivocal meaning, and never bitter if 
sometimes caustic. The "life'* which these 
pages reflect is a hollow life, an insincere life, 
a heartless life, an aimless and profitless life; 
the life of the ball-room, the summer retort, the 
idle afternoon, the feverish midnight hour; it 
is a truthful picture, much of it, notwithstand- 
ing, and some aspects of it are melancholy, 
"comedy" though it be called. The book it 
sumptuously printed, the drawings are done with 
truly artistic skill, and the best traits and touches 
of Punch are not seldom reproduced in them. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons. ^1.50.] 

Byangeline Illustrated in Color. 
Houghton, MifHin & Co. have taken a new 
departure in this edition of Longfellow's Evan- 
gtline^ one that is certainly an experiment if not 
a venture, but one that on the whole may be 
pronounced a success. The use of color in 
illustrating such a work b a novelty, the first 
effect of which will be to raise a question in 
the critical mind. But granting the color, the 
triumph of the artists must be allowed, giving 
due credit also to the printer and his presswork 
with the lithographic stones. Accurate drawing 
and careful printing are represented by the ten 
full-page plates that here accompany the text 
of the sweet pastoral poem of Acadie, not to 
speak of the subordinate head pieces and initial 
letters, the plain black effects of which are 
slightly relieved by cursory touches of red that 
look as if they were laid on by hand with a 
camel's- hair brush. The effects of the larger 
plates quite as markedly resemble those of oil. 
The subjects are all scenes or figures suggested 
by the poem. The co-operating artists are 
Violet Oakeley and Jessie Willcox Smith. Mr. 
Howard Pyle introduces their handiwork with 
a three- page note, in which he expresses his 
liking for "the image of Evangeline standing 
in the hot radiance of the yellow fields gathered 
of their harvests;" and for the "image of the 
boat floating out into the glassy level of the 
great river ;" but good wine needs no bush, and 
the pretty frontispiece is introduction enough to 
the nine graces of the artist pencils which 
follow. Miss Longfellow's pleasant forewords 
with regard to this one of her father's works, 
and his work m general, are more to the pur- 
pose. We like the solid red buckram of the 
cover, with its back- bands of gold and the tide 
scutcheons, and the hints of a clasp at the edges 
in front In this holiday dress the maiden of 
Grand Pr^ is certain to make new friends and 
deepen the attachment of old ones. [I2.50.] 

The Temple Scott. 
A very lovely little edition of Scott's novels is 
that the publication of which has been begun 
under the general tiUe of "The Temple Edi- 
tion." Waver ley ^ which is the first issue, makes 
two compact books of pocket size, in good but 
close type, closely trimmed margins, and the 
neatest imaginable covers of lambskin, with gilt 
tops, a rubricated and otherwise ornamental 
title-page, and frontispiece photogravures, in 
this case a portrait of Scott and a view of one 
of the fragments of Melrose Abbey. The text 
is taken from Scott's favorite edition, and in- 
cluded with it are the ample notes. A red rib- 



bon marker completes the attractions of this 
chaste and choice embodiment of the works of 
the most celebrated of English novelists. We 
welcome it as a token that Scott is entering on 
a new stage of popularity. [J. M. Dent & Co. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. ^1.60.] 

Old Creole Days. 
We were hardly prepared for the dignified ele- 
gance and exquisite artistic delicacy with which 
Mr. Cable's memorable Old Creole Days has 
been presented anew this autumn to its wide 
circle of admirers. Mr. Cable ought to feel 
more than complimented; he is distinctly and 
with emphasis honored by the consummate taste 
and the striking talent with which artist and 
printer have conspired to refit his romance of 
New Orleans. There are fewer than 250 pages 
•f the text of the story in its present form, but 
the page is of good size, the type is large, and 
very generous margins swell the external dimen- 
sions to those of an octavo. The paper is heavy 
and rough, the edges are untrimmed except at 
the top, which is gilt, and the binding b in grays 
with just a touch of black and buff. The fea- 
ture of the volume is the series of eight full- 
page plates in photogravure by Albert Herter, 
with the fourteen accompanying vignettes by 
the same artist, inserted generally as head or 
tail pieces. These illustrations are, for the most 
part, figure pieces, and are remarkable at once 
for their accuracy in proportion and outline, for 
the expression in the countenances, and for the 
effects of light and shade. Such faces as those 
of the men against pages 48, 168, and 190 are 
seldom seen in work of thb description. Only 
one of these plates can be called a failure — 
that facing page 88, the one depicting " Posson 
Jone " with the tiger in his arms, a study in 
which the lines are so confused and the shapes 
so indeterminate that it is hard to make out at 
first what the artist means. But this is the ex- 
ception. As a rule the drawings are masterful 
in their grace and delicacy, their accuracy and 
repose, and their mechanical execution is very 
fine. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 16. 00.] 

A Life of Gladstone. 
The typographical elegance of Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy's Story of Gladstone's Life^ and its pic- 
torial character, fairly entitle it to be classed 
with holiday books; but it is a ponderous one 
to hold, the paper being loaded heavily with 
glaze for the sake of the wood- cuts with which 
its pages are plentifully adorned. As a literary 
composition it is quite as much a political his- 
tory of Mr. Gladstone's times as it is a biogra- 
phy of him, and there is hardly a notability of 
the last fifty years on the stage of English pub- 
lic life who is not shown over Mr. Gladstone's 
shoulder, and whose portrait is not mingled 
with the many views of the great premier's face 
as he has looked from boyhood to old age. 
Mr. McCarthy is nothing if not political in his 
knowledge and tastes, in his standards and his 
points of view ; and the man of whom he writes 
is almost buried in his career. As an external 
picture it has strength, clearness, and other 
merits ; where it fails is in the delicate analysis 
of character and the tender delineation of spir- 
itual traits. We doubt if Mr. McCarthy can 
appreciate the finer lines in his subject ; his eye 
is all for the public sides and the conspicuous 
activities. There is a showy cover and an in- 
dex, and if one can make up his mind to aching 



arms he may read these four hundred pages with 
instruction as to the course of events in Eng- 
land during the reign of Queen Victoria, and as 
to Mr. Gladstone's part in them. But the price 
of the book seems large in proportion to its 
material worth. [The Macmillan Co. |6xx>.] 

Lullaby Land. 
Here are some thirty of the nonsense songs 
for children by the lamented Eugene Field, se- 
lected from his " Love Songs of Childhood," 
** With Trumpet and Drum," the ** Second Book 
of Verse," and "The Lonesome Little Shoe," 
knptted in front with a tasteful bow of intro- 
duction by Kenneth Grahame, and decorated 
throughout with capital drawings by Charles 
Robinson. It is not too much to say that the pic- 
tures are as original and unconventional as the 
verse, and that is saying a great deal. There 
is no sweeter, purer, wholesomer, happier po- 
etry for children in the English language today 
than that which bears the literary sterling-silver 
hall-mark of Eugene Field, and these wood-cots 
are worthy to keep company with it. Pictures 
and poetry transport us at once into that d^ 
lightful country which Mr. Grahame maps and 
describes so cleverly in his three pages of m- 
troduction; where 

the custom house officers are very strict. You 
may take as much tobacco as you please, 
any quantity of spirits, and frippenes of eveiy 
sort, new and old; but all common sense, all 
logic, all serious argument must strictly be d^ 
dared, and is promptly confiscated. 

And yet there is nothing silly about this coun- 
try, as Mr. Field rambles through it, nothing 
ever coarse, or vulgar, or unrefining, nothing 
but what is clean and palatable and good for 
mind and heart and life, and oh ! so amusmg. 
Fortunate the hands into which this pretty and 
most pleasing of books shall come this Christ- 
mas-tide. [Charles Scribner's Sons. ^i.5a] 

Hamlet Illuttrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers of a 
moderate sized and not high-priced edition of 
Hamlet^ with illustrations by H. C. Christy. A 
handsome cover in chocolate and gold, heafy 
and highly finished paper, a clear and brilliant 
type, and about twenty wood-cuts of good qual- 
ity, some of them full-page, others inserted in 
the text, make up the sum of external attractions. 
The edges are square trimmed and gilt all round. 
The book belongs to that ancient and honorable 
family whose office is to repose in dignified ele- 
gance on the parlor tables of people who like 
to give an air of studious refinement to the 
interiors of their homes, and to have examples 
of the best literature lying around where visitors 
can see them and form thereby impressions. 
This volume, though not large, would adorn 
any parlor table, and may win some new readers 
for the great English dramatist. [|2.oa] 

An Almanac of Twelve Sports. 

Mr. William Nicholson is the artist whose 
twelve poster- like plates constitute the basis 
of attraction for this large but thin quarto of 
the brown paper variety. But this is not the 
only attraction ; it is supplemented by selections 
from Mr. Kipling's rugged verse. One of Mr. 
Nicholson's plates, with their broad effects of 
black and color, and one or more pieces of Mr. 
Kipling's verse, with their equally broad and 
strong dashes of poetic pigment, make up the 
setting for each of the twelve months, the sub- 
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ject for January being ** Hunting," that for 
April ** Boating," for June «* Cricket," for Sep- 
tember " Shooting," and so on. We rate this 
book higher than some that have preceded it 
from the same pencil. [R. H. Russell & Co. 
I2.00.] 

Oriental Days. 

We discover no particular reason why this 
collection of travel sketches in Egy^ and the 
Holv Land, by Mrs. H. R. Palmer, should be 
made up into a holiday book, in size a gener- 
ous quarto, with wide margins, and a good 
number of full-page half-tones. There is lit- 
tle or nothing new to be said about the coun- 
tries in which Mrs. Palmer spent her time, and 
there is nothing remarkably fresh or entertain- 
ing in her recital of experience and observation. 
She took the traditional round in Egypt; she 
took the traditional round in Palestine ; she vis- 
ited Cairo and the pyramids, Memphis and Sak- 
kara, and saw a *' Zikr " in the former land ; she 
got ashore through the rocks and the breakers at 
Jaffa, and saw Jerusalem, Jericho and the Jordan 
in the latter. She tells the story of what she 
did and saw in a straightforward and natural 
way, and that is all. [The Baker & Taylor Co. 
I2.00.] 

Dandyism and Brummel. 

George Bryan Brummel, popularly known as 
"Beau Brummel," might be set down in mod- 
ern parlance as the prince of dudes. Everybody 
who has read anything has heard of him, of 
his fashionable beginnings in life, of his folly 
friendship with the Prince of Wales, of his loss 
of fortune and royal favor, and of his dying in 
penury in a lunatic poorhouse somewhere on 
the coast of France, where in pity he had been 
provided with a consulate or some easy berth 
of that description. There was that in him to 
attract French notice, and a Frenchman of the 
boulevards, J. A. Barbey d*Aurevilly, has writ- 
ten a little critical sketch of him from the Paris 
point of view, which has been translated by 
Douglas Ainsley and published in a dainty little 
book under the title of Dandyism of G, Brum- 
mil. The book is spoiled for reading by the un- 
manageably curling parchment covers in which 
it is encased, and the stiff back into which it is 
bound ; but it is a characteristic Gallic interpre- 
tation of the famous dandy and his point of 
view as regards life, flavored with some senti- 
ment, pointed with some wit, and on the whole 
edifying in its suggestions. But except as a 
curiosity, Beau Brummel is one of the men 
whom we can afford to forget. [Copeland & 
Day. 11.50.] 

Aser and Besaleel. 
Aser and Bezaleel^ both by Marion Ames Tag- 
gart, are a pretty little pair of quartos for 
Christmas-tide, printed and bound in uniform, 
the binding being accentuated with a bow of 
white ribbon and the cover adorned with a car- 
toon relating to the Nativity, festooned with 
laurel. Aser is the tale related by himself of 
a Jew who was a little child at the time of the 
Nativity, and who lived to see the Babe of 
Bethlehem grow into the Man of Nazareth, be 
crucified, raised from the dead and ascend into 
heaven, and who witnessed the martyrdom of 
Stephen, his own child falling a side victim 
under the stones of the infuriated persecutors. 
Bezaleel is a somewhat similar story, of a young 
Hebrew at the same time, who became a Chris- 



tian and who died for the faith at Rome under 
the sword of Nero on almost the same spot 
where a few days before Saint Paul had been 
beheaded. The stories are pleasantly and nat- 
urally told, especially the former, which is sweet 
and touching in its simplicity, its artlessness, 
its tenderness, and the warmth of its religious 
feeling. Both of them are fully in tune with 
the melodious notes of Christmas-tide, and with- 
out a particle of sectarian or partisan feeling, 
will touch and reenforce every true Christian 
heart. [Benziger Brothers. Each, 35c.] 



OUKEENT nOTIOlf. 



His Grace of Osmonde. 

There seems to us a certain audacity in Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett introducing this to 
the world as a new novel, when, in reality, it is 
but a rhhauffet with the addition of a few in- 
considerable scraps and snippets here and there, 
of the somewhat unsavory adventures of Mrs. 
Clotilda Wildair, as related in A Lady of Qual- 
ity, It will be remembered that his Grace of 
Osmonde figured in that work as the second 
husband of that impossible dame. In this new 
presentation of the narrative we have identically 
the same events told from another standpoint; 
the standpoint of the little boy of high degree, 
who glowed with childish indignation over the 
wrongs of Clotilda's mother, experienced a 
strange emotion at the first sight of her beau- 
tiful, unruly self clad in boy's dress in the midst 
of the troop of drunken roysterers who make up 
her father's society, and finally falls desper- 
ately in love with her as his elderly cousin's 
wife — a love that survives the knowledge that 
she has crowned the follies of her youth with a 
capital crime. Mrs. Burnett has a charming way 
of discoursing about this paragon of her imag- 
ination which rather carries the reader off his 
feet, but in cooler moments he is disposed to 
ask whether to graduate in obscenity, profanity, 
and vulgar violence in girlhood is the likeliest 
way to form the character of a noble lady, and 
if a successfully concealed murder — even when 
followed by repentance — leaves absolutely no 
stain on heart and character. Her Grace of 
Osmonde is exhibited to us standing up to her 
knees, as it were, in broken Commandments, 
yet we are asked to believe in her as the truest 
wife, the tenderest mother, and the most perfect 
exemplification of womanly excellence in Eng- 
land ! " Methinks " Mrs. Burnett doth demand 
too much! [Charles Scribner's Sons. 11.5a] 

The Son of a Peasant. 
In the main T%€ Son of a Peasant, by Edward 
McNulty, confirms the favorable impression we 
received of this author's work in Misther O'Ryan. 
The elements of superstition, good intentions, and 
precipitancy are to a wonderful degree mingled 
in the Irish peasant, and Mr. McNulty has a 
keen appreciation of the possibilities of such a 
union in the way of humor. Yet in this story, 
as in its predecessor, he has introduced a tragic 
theme, not altogether in harmony with the nar- 
rative, but serving a purpose as background for 
the cheerful portions. The theme is a simple 
one, centering around a young schoolmaster, 
whose mild peculiarities, added to a slight de- 
formity of person, occasion the distrust and ac- 
tive enmity of many of his neighbors, who taunt 



him as a changeling. One is not, however, at 
all prepared for the end, which is quite terrific, 
very disconcerting, and wholly out of place. 
It destroys what has been growing naturally 
and beautifully into an idyl of the Irish peas- 
antry, throttling it for the sake of "effective" 
ending. Anything truer, more humorous, more 
pathetic, more delicate and sympathetic, than 
the delineation of four or five characters in this 
book one can hardly wish to find. Paste up the 
last dozen pages and you can open it almost 
anywhere upon some thoroughly delightful pas- 
sage. It is Mr. McNulty's yearning toward the 
dramatic for its own sake that forms the most 
faulty trait in his literary make-up. Let him 
mingle pathos and humor more carefully, more 
truly to nature, and few can approach him in 
his chosen field. [Edward Arnold. I1.50.] 

Fabius the Roman. 

" The Roman " of this title might better have 
been "The Christian," to distinguish him from 
the earlier Fabii, especially perhaps the famous 
Quintus called Cunctator, whose strategic policy 
has given us a useful adjective. In this work 
the author, the Rev. Dr. £. F. Burr, aims to 
show, as is well foreshadowed by the sub- title, 
"How the Church Became Militant," how the 
spirit of non-resistance, arising in part from the 
familiar precept in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in part from the earlier numerical weakness 
of the Christians, was changed into readiness to 
contend for their lives and their other rights. 
In this conversion of sentiment and the result- 
ant action taken, the hero, Fabius, a military 
tribune, takes the leading part. His exposition 
of the difficult text, "that ye resist not evil," 
is worthy of attention. There are many other 
and varied characters. One of these, towards 
the end, is Constantine the Great. Regarded 
as a vivid picture of scenes and people in and 
about Rome, and the manners and customs of 
the period — about the year 312 A. D., under the 
bad emperor Maxentius — the author's work is 
to be commended. It is, however, disfigured 
by a bad style of English. The fancy for short 
sentences is occasionally carried to the extreme, 
and the effort for vivacity has led to abrupt and 
undignified and sometimes almost vulgar forms 
of expression. The book is printed beautifully, 
and the cover is a work of art. [Baker & Taylor 
Co. 11.5a] 

Cjrparissns. 

Here is one of Ernst Eckstein's historical ro- 
mances, vigorously and idiomatically translated 
by Mary J. Safford. The scene is laid chiefly 
in Andros, one of the largest of the iEgean 
Islands, near Eubcea, off the Athenian coast; 
occasionally in the neighboring islands, Tenos 
and Cythnos. The time is not fixed save that 
it was during the reign in Andros of a usurper 
named Cepheus — evidently in the classical 
Greek centuries while the Olympian deities 
were still objects of devotion. The plot is 
largely political, relieved, however, by some 
love affairs not altogether in accord with mod- 
em ideas of propriety; and shows humanity 
swayed by the same ambitions and passions, 
doubts and fears, that work within men still. 
The narrative increases in interest in the middle 
and later parts, and in the rescue of the two 
notable prisoners, Pelias, priest of Poseidon, 
and Teukros, the astronomer, becomes exciting. 
The hero, Cyparissus, at first politically indiffer- 
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ent if not a mere lover of pleasure, becomes a 
fine character. The setting of local places and 
styles of life is very complete, and gives the 
impression of having been worked out with 
truly German labor and precision. Query, how- 
ever, is not it an anachronism to allude to bills 
of exchange? [George Gottsberger Peck. 75c] 

The King's Highway. 

Mrs. Barr has done too much meritorious 
work in the past to feel hurt at not being com- 
plimented on her last effort, T^ Kinfs High- 
way, Like all her other stories this is high in 
tone, optimistic and most moral in the lesson 
it would teach; but beyond the author's pur- 
pose in writing the book there is nothing to 
recommend it. The execution of the purpose 
is so thoroughly unsuccessful that the result 
seems a sort of patchwork, into which the au- 
thor has jilted her doctrines of love and mar- 
riage, kindness to animals, use of money, and 
socialism — the last most pervading. In the 
characters and situations there is nothing new 
or especially interesting, and the scene of the 
story, ostensibly in New York, might as easily 
be in San Francisco, so lacking are local color 
and atmosphere. [Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

John Leighton, Jr. 

Katrina Trask has produced one of the few 
novels of this season which show earnest pur- 
pose and center around a vital life problem. 
The tendency that has placed books of romance 
and adventure in the ascendancy pulls away 
from such serious consideration of duty; but 
the present writer evidently agrees with one of 
her characters who approves Paul Bourget's 
saying, *' Literature is one of the elements of 
ethical life." The book accordingly is the an- 
swer given to questions arising from an unhappy 
marriage, given by a true-hearted, thoughtful, 
dbdplined man and woman. Their solution is 
not one to please him who would make his own 
desires the central law of the universe, but it is 
one that has been worked out more than once 
in actual experience. It would be unfair to 
leave the impression that the interest of the 
novel as a novel is hurt by its central purpose ; 
on the contrary, the story is animated, keen, 
and well worth reading. [Harper & Brothers. 

An Enemy to the King. 

Our novel-writers have not found it difficult 
to please the popular fancy for stories of ro- 
mance and adventure, and the number of semi- 
historical novels which have brought back to us 
the days when a man's honor was supposed to 
be in the keeping of his sword are now past 
counting. Many of them are decidedly enter- 
taining, since their exciting incidents and per- 
sonal encounters are too far removed from the 
spirit of our own age to appeal to our judgment 
as well as to our sympathies. A fair example 
of these novels \% An Enemy to the King^ by 
R. N. Stephens, already successfully presented 
to the public in dramatic form by Sothern. It 
is the story of a dashing French nobleman in 
the times of King Henri Third, whose reckless- 
ness takes him into various adventures, from 
which his courage and good luck extricate him. 
He is as gallant in love as he is dauntless in 
war, and his success quite equals that of Loch- 
invar in both. The dramatic possibilities of the 



story are evident even to one who has not seen 
the play. [L. C. Page & Co. I1.25.] 

Chalmette. 

Clinton Ross, author of TTie Scarlet Coat^ has 
now produced in Chalmette one of the very best 
historical novels of the year. The scenes are 
laid at the time of the battle of Chalmette, and 
graphically describe the settlement of the rich 
outlaws, the Lafittes, whose actions admirably 
depict themselves and their manners, for analy- 
sis is happily lacking in these pages. A love 
story winds its devious way through Captain 
Robe's military adventures. After the explan- 
ation of the ''Prefatory Note," setting forth 
that the tale was found in an old manuscript, 
the story proceeds with increasing vigor to its 
climax — the defense of New Orleans and the 
final victory of General Jackson, which is a 
spirited piece of writing. The book is a bril- 
liant production, presenting a vivid contrast to 
the tame, stupid workmanship of many histor- 
ical American novels. [J. B. Uppincott Co. 
I1.50.] 

An Bzpectant Heir to iiiUions. 

We feel severe toward Mr. Charles MacKnight 
Rain's An Expectant Heir t9 Milliom^ for its 
poverty of motive, its shallowness of spirit, its 
badness of style, and its complacence. The 
acquirement of a fortune by an enterprising 
couple through unsavory means happens often 
enough, but the act sometimes strikes an im- 
partial observer as a reflection on the character 
of the actors. The burden of this story is as 
indicated, but there are no qualms in the au- 
thor's mind respecting his hero and heroine. 
They pass through their ordeal successfully, 
and the reader is supposed to congratulate them 
on their smartness. And there are readers who 
will do the same. [Robert Lewis Weed Co.] 

The Little Red Schoolhonse. 
The locality of this story, by Evelyn Ray- 
mond, is not made clear, but the vernacular 
might suit Middle States backwoodsmen. The. 
narrative is spirited, abounding in incident and 
startling experiences, such as an overturned 
stagecoach, a man lost in the snow, a terrible 
freshet, and money stolen. There are fine char- 
acters, like the sweet invalid wife of the country 
doctor and the quaint old schoolmaster. Dom- 
inie Davidson. The book b of a kind to en- 
thrall young readers; but they will not be edified 
or helped by the chapters on revival meetings. 
It is in questionable taste to bring this subject 
into a story for the young. The illustrations, 
by Victor A. Searles, have character. [Roberts 
Brothers. I1.25.] 

The Last Three Soldiere. 
The Last Three Soldiers, by William Henry 
Shelton, is the veracious history of a Federal 
signal station of the Civil War situated on a 
mountain top in the heart of the Southern 
States, the occupants whereof, maliciously in- 
formed that General Sherman is slain and Wash- 
ington invested by the Confederates, gallantly 
hold their position and continue to flaunt their 
flag to the breezes that blow over the enemy's 
country. Resigning half of the Union to the 
Confederate States of America, these deluded 
young fellows live in isolation for seven years, 
cheerfully raising their vegetables and grain, and 
loyal to the country which has suffered dis- 
honor. The novelty of the situation, the sur- 



prising adventures of the men in their mountain 
home, and the wonderfully mingled seriousness 
and humor of the narrative, make a capital 
story. Mr. Shelton has a gift which we hope 
will be further employed. The book is made 
attractive by numerous very good illustrations 
by Clinedinst, and Mr. Shelton himself appar- 
ently supplies two or three. [The Century Co. 
I1.50.] 

A Colonial Free Lance. 
A Colonial Free Lance is a spirited, thrilling, 
and well-sustained romance of the American 
Revolution by Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. It be- 
gins with the year 1778, and the chief interest 
centers in New York and vicinity, although the 
conclusion of the story finds the most impor- 
tant actors on Martha's Vineyard. The setting 
of this complex and very dramatic narrative 
of startling adventures b exceptionally good. 
There are hairbreadth escapes, daring deeds, 
perilous situations, plots and counterplots enough 
to bewilder the reader, with a fearless hero and 
a heroUie fit to mate him — all in all a story of 
bravery and true love. [D. Appletgn & Co. 50c] 

Urania. 

The planetary system seems to play a con- 
spicuous part in late fiction. Here is Camille 
Flammarion in the field with a volume of fantas- 
tic little stories in which Mars, Uranos, and other 
outlying worlds come into direct relation with 
the inhabitants of this. The plot is absolutely 
nebulous, as befits the theme; balloons, falling 
stars, dreams and apparitions, love in raid-air or 
mid-vision, being the unsubstantial concomitants 
of it, and no more tangible results following than 
a spiritual union in thin ether. [F. Tennyson 
Neely. 50c.] 

A Noble Haul. 
While the landsman finds his treasure buried 
in the earth, the sailor finds his floating on the 
sea, and with slight variations the fascinating 
story is told over and over again. Clark Rus- 
sell's A Noble Haul is of this nature, a small 
tale in three chapters, similar to many others 
he has written, but still fresh and pleasant in 
its genuineness and beautiful command of Ian* 
guage. Just the book for an hour of relaxation. 
[New Amsterdam Book Co. 50c] 

Perpetua. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould is the author of 
this tale of Nimes in the third century. It is 
the tale of a Roman persecution and Christian 
martyrdom*, and necessarily painful, but the pic- 
turesque environment and the sweetness and 
nobility of Perpetua herself give it interest. It 
seems largely based on old records and tradi- 
tions. [£. P. Dutton & Co. I1.25.] 

Flint. 
The alliterative title of Maud Wilder Good- 
win's new novel, Flint: His Faults , His Friend- 
ships, and His Fortunes, has a heavy sound, but 
the story which it heralds shows that Mrs. Good- 
win can write a tale of today quite as well as the 
colonial romances with which her name is gen- 
erally associated. Flint's faults are not unat- 
tractive to the reader who looks through them 
to the genuine Flint underneath ; hb friendships 
are free and unfettered; his fortunes are only 
what he deserved. He is a modem of the mod- 
erns, hard-headed, conventionally indifferent, 
*yet as soft-hearted as anj^ hero in Telset coat 
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and lace frills could be. Several of the char- 
acters take our interest captive, and the inci- 
dents of the love-making, which is the chief 
concern of the story, all lead up cleverly to 
the desired culmination. [Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.] 

NEWS AND NOTES. 
—The W. L. Allison Co. of New York are pub- 
lishers of an edition of Taine's History of Eng- 
lish Literature in two volumes, inclosed in a new 
neat box. Their *' Harkaway Series ** is a series 
of books for boys. 

— The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo have 
in press Folly s Bells ^ a gift book for Christmas- 
tide, by Anne Gardner Hale. 

— Lamson, Wolffe & Co. will publish at once 
Mademoiselle de Bemy^ a story of Valley Forge, 
by Pauline Bradford Mackie; and Vivian of 
Virginia^ by Hulbert Fuller; both of them 
attempts at historical novels. Will either of 
them meet Mr. Ford's demand ? We shall see. 

— We have examined with interest the sample 
sheets of the new Historical Map of Boston and 
Vicinity Yi\i\c\i is in preparation by George H. 
Walker & Co. of this city. This map is of large 
size and on a scale as generous as three inches to 
a mile. It will show the country round about 
Boston as far as Holbrook on the south, Salem 
on the north, and Lexington and Natick on the 
west, with all the roads, with all the historic 
sites, and with all the routes of historic move- 
ments indicated so far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain them. The map is executed in colors, and 
will be furnished mounted for hanging or dis- 
sected for folding. So far as we know, this 
is the first attempt to furnish what might be 
called a historical survey of the environs of 
the New England capital, and it will surely meet 
a want not only of students but of visitors and 
those who enjoy driving about our beautiful 
suburbs. 

— Mr. Benson's memoir of his father, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, will probably appear 
in about a year under the imprint of Macmillan. 
It will contain both reminiscences as well as 
letters and diaries. 

— Mr. Harry Buxton Forman's Bibliography 
of the late William Morris is out, and is a work 
to delight the heart of the bibliophile. With 
the exact details of a bibliography it interweaves 
much that is biographical, critical, and reminis- 
cential, has many facsimiles, portraits, and other 
illustrations, minute descriptions of principal 
editions, and full lists of fugitive writings. 

— Mr. Henry E. Lower, a post-graduate of 
Harvard, whose home is in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently published, through Miles & Thom- 
son, Boston, a musical composition entitled 
"Nydias Love Song." 

— The learned Egyptologist and popular nov- 
elist, Georg Ebers, this year will present to his 
readers a novel entitled Arachtie, the scene of 
action of which will again be Egypt. The hero 
is a young Greek sculptor, and this circumstance 
enables the author to interweave his own views 
about art. The well-known Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt of Stuttgart will publish the novel. 

— Students of German will be glad to hear 
that the English-German part of Muret's Ency- 
clopadic Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages is now completed. This work con- 
tains 2,460 pages, royal 8vo, of three columns 
each. A more comprehensive lexicon of a mod- 



ern language cannot be imagined, and its com- 
leteness goes hand in hand with the correctness 
of the definitions and translations. The dic- 
tionary is published at Berlin by the firm of 
Prof. G. Langenscheidt, and at New York by 
the International News Co. 



— The book upon which Henry George spent 
the last six years of his life is now passing 
through the press of Doubledav & McClure Co., 
and will be issued immediately after the holi- 
days in a large octavo volume, entitled The Sci- 
ence of Political Economy, 

— The Oxford University Press is about to 
publish a popular work on The Odes of Keats^ 
by the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Downer, with 
memoir and several illustrations, one of which 
shows the bust of Keats put up in Hampstead 
Parish Church by American admirers of the 
poet. 

— The Roxburghe Press, Limited, have in 
hand for immediate issue Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs^ containing an early portrait of 
** Boz " and an original map of the route taken 
on the Pickwick Tour, with an account of the 
sources, points of interest, characters and their 
originals, and all matters appertaining to the 
immortal " Pickwick," by Percy Fitzgerald. 
Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales have accepted copies 
of Mrs. S. Darling Barker's work, entitled A 
Tortured Souly recently published by the Rox- 
burghe Press. 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son announce for im- 
mediate publication Music for the Soul^ from the 
writings of Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., in 
one volume i2mo, deckle-edge paper. 
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Scott 
Thb Living Christ. Tyner. Temple Pub. Co. Ii.oo 
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Unclb Robbrt's Visit. Parker and Helm. Appleton. 50c 
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$1.50 
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Hania. Sienkiewicz. Tr. by Curtln. Little. $2.00 
The Spinning Wheel at Rest Poems. Jenks. Illus. 

Lee. $1.50 

EvANGEUNE. Lougfellow. Illus. by Oakley and Smith. 

Houghton. $3.50 

A Tbxt Book Dbaung with Ornamental Design 

AND Woven Fabrics. Stephenson and Suddards. Lon- 
don : Methuen. $2.00 
General Grant's Letters to a Friend. Wilson. 

CrowelL 
Maud Brayton. Huntington. Pilgrim Press. 
The Banquet: Songs of Evolution. Putnam. 

Blakely Press. 
The Westward Movement. The Colonies and the 

Republic Winsor. Houghton. $4.00 

The Workers. The East. Wyckoff. Scribner. $1.25 
Twelve Naval Captains. Sea well. Scribner. $1.25 
The Echo-Maid. Aspinwall. Illus. Dutton. $1.50 
At the Cross Roads. Montr^sor. Appleton. $1.50 
Philippian Studies. Moule. Armstrong. $1.50 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 

Cambridge edition. Houghton. $2.00 

What Dress Makes op Us. Quigley. Illus. by 

Blakeslee. Dutton. ^i'3S 

A Paruambntary Syllabus. Robert. Scott. 
A Tortured Soul. S. Dariing- Barker. Roxburghe. 
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Topical Outunbs of Roman History. Burdick. 

Scott. 
Charlbs the Great. Hodgkin. Macmillan. 75c 
Spain in the Nineteenth Century. Latimer. Mc- 

Cluig. $3. so 

Three Pretty Maids. Blanchard. Illus. by Stephens. 

Lippincott $1.25 

The Pharmaost at Work. Alpers. LippincoU. $1.50 
The Living Christ. Tyner. Temple Pub. Co. $1.00 
Let Us Follow Him. Sienkiewicz. Tr. by Curtin. 

UtUe. 
Impressions op South Africa. Bryce. Century. I3.S0 
Forty-six Years in the Army. Schofield. Century. 

The Story OF Marie Antoinette. Blcknell. Century. 

$3.00 

The Coming of Love and Other Poems. Watts- 
Dunton. Lane. ^2.00 

Exiled from Two Lands. Tomlinson. Lee. 50c. 

Goethe's Faust. First and second parts. New edition. 
Snider. Sigma Pub. Co. 

Rubaiyat op Doc Sifers. Riley. Century. I1.50 

The Earth Breath and Other Pobms. A. C. Lane. 
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NEW BOOKS. 



The King's Story Book. 

Edited with an introduction, by George 
Laurence Gomme. With photogravure 
frontispiece and 21 full- page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt top, $2.oa 
Thb is a Christmas book of a norel character, and 
consists of selected stories from the Historical Romances, 
each reign from the Conquest to William IV. being repre- 
sented. Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Cnar- 
lotte Bronte. Mrs. Shelley, Gait, Charles iUngslev, Bulwer 
Lytton, and other writers are laid under contriSution, so 
that the rolume jnesents specimens of the best writers, and 
|S interesting, therefore, from a double standpoint. 



Wellinston, 

His Comrades and Contemporaries. 

By Major Arthur Griffiths, Author of 
"The British Army," "The Queen's 
Shilling," etc., etc. With 23 Portraits, 13 
being in Photogravure, besides numerous 
Line Drawings and Maps of Spain and 
Belgium., Large imperial i6mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $4.oa 



BOOK-LOVEHS* CLASSICS. 

4. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

By Laurence Sterne. With nearly 100 illustrations by T. H. Robinson, and a photo- 
gravure frontispiece Portrait of Laurence Sterne. Crown 8vo, ^i.oa 

BOOKS ON SPOBT. 

THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS, AND STAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introductory Chapter on 
the Hereditary Mastership by £. Burrows. With 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the 
text, including Reproductions from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen, at Windsor Castle and Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by G. D. Giles, and 
from Prints and Photographs. Large 8vo, pp. xvi.-3i5, buckram, gilt top, |8.oo. 

RACING AND CHASING: A CoUection of Sporting Stories. 

By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. With numerous illustrations by G. H. Jalland, Charles 
E. Brock, H. M. Brock, Harington Bird, and G. D. Giles. Crown 8vo, about 350 
pages, cloth, $2.5a D*^^ Ready, 

\* This book is uniform in style of printed page with the volumes of the " Badminton Library,*' of which the 

author was one of the editors. There are some sixteen fuU-page plates and numerous text iUustraUons by various 

artists well known to readers of the Badminton volumes. 

BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

EDITED BY H. P. WILSON, M.A. 

A set of volumes illustrating the growth and expansion of the Queen's Empire, as shown 
in the lives of the soldiers and governors who have played the chief parts. Each volume will 
contain the best portrait obtainable of its subject and a map showing his special contributions 
to the Imperial eidifice. 

z. SIR WALTER RALEIGH ; the British Dominion of the West. By Martin A. 

S. Hume. Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Maps,. 450 pages, $1.50. [Ready, 

a. SIR THOMAS MAITLAND; the Mastery of the Mediterranean. By Walter 

Frewen Lord. [In the Press, 

*#* Other volumes in preparation. 
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Some Notable New Books 



New Illustrated Edition of the 
Multi - Variorum Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. 

Edited by Natbav Haskbll Dolb. nioatrated by E* 
H. Oabrstt and Qilbbet Jambs. With much new noactar, 
Including the LeOaUienne Tendon and further tranalattimi 
from Tarloua aouroea. 

2 vols, imperial octavo, cloth, gilt tops, $ 6.60 
2 Tola, hau levant morocoo, 12.00 

The Last of the Valois, The First 
of the Bourbons* 

By Cathbbibb Chablottb, Ladt Jaouov. 
Two new holiday edltlona, each with 16 photogravorei 
on Japan paper, of ttteae celebrated woriu. Each in two 
volomea. v _ 

2 vols, cloth, gUt top, boxed, $ ft.00 

2 vola. half morocoo, lOiOO 

John Halifax, Gentleman* 

A beantif nl new edition of thla great daaale, with eolored 
frontispieces and over fifty illnstrations, both foil-page and 
in the text. 

2 vols, doth, gUt tops, 04.00 

2 vols, half morocoo, 5.00 

The Madonna in Art. 

By ESTBLLB BL HUBLL, Author of the popular '* CbUd 
Life (n Art." Illustrated with 31 plates tnm celebrated 



mm HISTOKT OF JE8U8 OF NlZm. 

• Tola. 

This important Life of Jesus now rednoed to 
•1.80 per vol. 

N. J. BABTLETT ft C0.» W CorahUl, Boitoa. 



1 vol. eloth, gUt top, 
1 vol. half morocco, 



$2.00 
4.00 



The Golden Treasury of Ameri- 
can Songs and Lyrics. 

Edited by F. L. Kjiowlbs. 

'* This compilation, ipuhering as it does into one volume 

the choicest and most representative works of both the 

major and minor poets of the land, will make thia volume 

praotioally indispensable. In a word, the 'Golden Treasury 

of American Songs and Lyrics ' Is to American poetry what 

Palgrave's ' Golden Treasury ' Is to British poetry." 

1 vol. doth, gUt top, il.2S 

1 VOL half calf or morocco, 2.50 

1 VOL f nil levant, 4.00 

Songs Ysame. 

By AjniiB Fbllows Jobhstob and Albiob Fbllows 
Baoob. 
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THE STOBT OF JESUS OHKIST • 

NOBODY but a woman would have writ- 
ten this book; few women but Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps- Ward could have writ- 
ten it. Had it been published anonymously, 
and laid down anywhere before intelligent 
readers, nine times out of ten it would have 
been ascribed to the pen of the gifted 
daughter of Andover Hill. The glowing 
imagination, the nervous energy of expres- 
sion, the almost ecstatic faith, the adoring 
reverence, the novelty and freshness of con- 
ceit, the unconventionality of tone, the orig- 
inality, the force, fervor, and intensity of 
purpose, the martyr-like absorption in her 
theme which characterized TAe Gales Ajar, 
The Story of Avis, and A Singular Life, 
all are in this last and in some respects 
ripest fruit of Mrs. Phelps- Ward's genius. 
The Story of Jesus Christ, as here retold, 
is not an exposition but an "interpreta- 
tion;" cast in the form of prose, it is in 
reality a poem ; it is a skeleton of historic 
biography clothed with the quivering flesh 
of fancy; faithful to the outline of fact, it 
is freely filled in with the creations of a 
sensitive, devout, believing but romancing 
soul. It is not, says the author, 

theology or criticism, nor is it biography. It is 
neither history, controversy, nor a sermon. . . . 
It is not a study of Jewish life or Oriental cus- 
toms. It is not a handbook of Palestinian 
travel, nor a map of Galilean and Jadean geog- 
raphy. It is not a creed ; it speaks for no sect, 
it pleads for no doctrine. [Page vii.] 

But it does plead for a doctrine — un- 
consciously, perhaps, but none the less 
powerfully and effectively; and that doc- 
trine the truth of the Incarnation. Nobody 
can read this book without seeing that the 
author Believes, what she Believes, why 
she Believes. It is true, however, that she 
does not tell the story — the story tells itself. 
How, let this single extract show : 

Burning Jericho swam in a crater of heat. 
The travelers would have known where they 
were by the temperature, if not by the map. 
They must pass through a scorched and treeless 
region to reach the place, and they arrived ex- 
hausted. This was the town where the inhab- 
itants could wear nothing wanner than linen 
in winter. And spring was bursting into sum- 
mer now. The heat was oppressive to strangers, 
and more than hard enough to those who had 
traveled on foot, and who reached the city at 
the end of a long day's march. The sky was 
like a metal cover shutting one down into a bra- 
zier set upon coals. The air was a furnace. 

Jesus felt his strength attacked by the climate 
of this place. It was a little misery, but it made 
his greater sufferings more difficult to bear. The 
scented gusts of fire beat without mercy upon 
his burning face and brow. The too-sweet oaors 
of Jericho the Perfumed aroused distaste in fine 
senses. He lifted his e;^es wearily to the bal- 
sam plantations, whose nch gums devoured the 
freshness of the air. These were the famous 
plantations once given by Anthony to Cleopatra, 
and sold by her to Herod. Here was a bustling 
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town. The streets were full and noisy. Trade 
chattered everywhere — the great balsam traffic 
of Palestine, which made this spot the center 
of schemes and frauds, and the meeting -place of 
commercial natures. 

The style of this book is not characterized 
by repose. It is characterized by short, 
sharp sentences almost epigrammatic in 
their address to the ear. There are occa- 
sional words, expressions, of a distinctly 
modern, secular, and technical flavor, such 
as "diagnosis," " commisariat," which jar 
on the sensibilities. The realism of the au- 
thor's inventiveness is sometimes startling. 
But we do not find anything suggested 
which might not have been actually so. 
The narratives of the Gospels leave large 
room for the imagination, and if that im- 
agination be studious, chastened, reserved, 
careful, as Mrs. Ward's generally is, it may 
be allowed to play with the facts. Much 
that this book contains could only have 
been supplied by a woman's intuitions, and 
only the intuitions of a woman of a most 
intense intellectual, spiritual, psychical, we 
might almost say physical organization. 
There are depths in this book, and heights 
as well, to which it is not given to many 
to attain. 

Taken as a whole it is fascinating, ab- 
sorbing. The reader who begins it will 
be fastened to it to the end. He will meet 
with constant surprises, he will find himself 
uttering frequent protests, he will some- 
times at the first burst of the author's 
quick vision draw back a little as if in a 
glaring light which hurt his eyes, but he will 
read on, and he will close the book in si- 
lence, with a spell upon him, the spell 
anew of that marvelous Personality and 
Life which belonged first to Palestine eight- 
een centuries ago, but which really belongs 
to the whole world, and which the whole 
world is learning to understand and to 
claim. 

ANDBONKE* 

WHAT Tolstoi has done in War and 
Peace for Russia, and what Polish 
and Spanish novelists have been doing for 
their own countries, Xenos, the author of 
the remarkable and thrilling story, Andron- 
ike, has now done for modern Greece. 

Andronike is a powerful and passionate 
romance of love and war, filled with vivid 
and harrowing descriptions of hideous 
atrocities committed by the Turk. Massa- 
cres and murders, the wholesale slaughter 
of women and children, tortures exceeding 
any that the early martyrs endured, are de- 
scribed in the most thrilling fashion. 

The beautiful Andronike herself is a pic- 
turesque creation. She has a woman's ten- 
derness and a man's physical strength. Her 
wild adventures exceed in number the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses, and we follow the ex- 
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citing incidents in her career with interest 
as she escapes from one deadly i>eril only 
to fall into another. As a woman she has 
two constant lovers — one her despised tu- 
tor, a treacherous creature, ready to change 
from Mussulman to Christian at any mo- 
ment; the other a noble Greek youth. 
Turkish pashas without number desire to 
have her in their harems. Disguised as a 
man, her beauty draws women lovers to 
her feet. 

But to Thrasyboulos, her Greek Chris- 
tian lover, Andronike is faithful unto death. 
She finds him, after years of separation, in 
degradation and misery, and stays with him 
until he dies. 

The description of the massacre of Scio 
is a piece of such brilliant word painting 
that we quote it: 

When the day declined and the sun turned his 
face from Scio, in the darkness of night that 
most inhaman massacre became still more hide- 
cos. The red clouds of the conflagration, which 
here and there rent the ink- black darkness, could 
not reveal the hordes of the slayers and the host 
of the slain. 

O lad of Scio 1 Thou for whom the brooklets 
rippled and the zephyrs whispered and the sun 
shone, thou paradise and pearl of Greece, in 
what hast thou sinned to render such unutterable 
expiation 1 Parents lost their children, the aged 
were forsaken. . . . The shrill cry of women, 
the wail of babes, the moans and death rattle of 
the wounded and dying, the exultant yell of the 
murderer, tne howls of the animals roasting in 
the fire, Runshots and pistol shots, the flying 
sparks and embers, the cracklmg, hissing flames, 
created an inferno in which Satan might have 
reveled. 

They came to plunder what the bags of those 
who had arrived before them could not contain. 
They came to slaughter any whom some marvel- 
ous accident had rescued from the butchery of 
earlier comers. 

This massacre is only one out of many 
described in this novel. Although the 
scene is laid in the revolution of 1821, 
that in which Byron figured so conspicu 
ously, it is easy to see that the writer in- 
tends to depict the condition of Greece at 
this present time. 

As Professor Grosvenor, the translator 
of this novel, writes in his excellent preface : 

That revoludon, with its mingled heroism and 
shame, does not differ greatly from this last war, 
itself an episode in the ceaseless struggle be- 
tween the Christian and the Mussulman, the 
Greek and the Turk. 

History and romance are woven skillfully 
together throughout this novel. The exe- 
cution of the patriarch Gregory, many of 
the battles on sea and on land, and the 
death of Lord Byron, are historical facts. 

Perhaps the book, judged as a novel, is 
overcrowded with characters and incidents, 
but that same criticism might be applied 
to War and Peace. It is like a great his- 
torical picture — the canvas is so filled with 
characters that the eye of the spectator 
tires soon, and turns to some simpler work 
of art. 

The reader's interest in the story is 
slowly aroused but steadily sustained. The 
interest deepens after the first third of the 
book with every chapter. The plot is strik- 



ing, the incidents novel and dramatic, and 
the central figure is a magnificent creature, 
worthy of being descended from Athena. 

The picture of the slave market in Con- 
stantinople is most vivid, although most 
revolting. Not only will this story appeal 
to all those who delight in tales of excit- 
ing adventure, but those of a more earnest 
mind, who have watched the recent strug- 
gles of Greece for freedom with sympathy, 
will find here a revelation of horror which 
will exceed anything that they have im- 
agined. 

Professor Grosvenor's style is smooth 
and direct, and the book does not read 
like a translation. 

The author's own sentiments toward ex- 
isting conditions in Greece can best be ex- 
pressed by the following sentence : 

Few people know our suffering because few 
take the trouble to study the history of distant 
countries. Those who are acquainted with them 
do not bring them to light or else describe them 
as best suits their interests. When the ques- 
tion is about one's interest the voice of philan- 
thropy, of the weak, of tiie poor, is drowned. 

The translation and publication of an his- 
torical novel like Andronike^ dealing with 
existing conditions of which we in a dis- 
tant land are ignorant, are a real service to 
humanity. May Andronike find readers not 
only in America, but in England ! 



YABAfiFB UVES • 



AMONG the most important republica- 
tions of the season must be counted 
the abridged new edition of that most val- 
uable contribution to the history of Italian 
art, Vasari's Lives of the Painters, An 
art-lover and connoisseur, a contemporary, 
roughly speaking, of Michelangelo, Correg- 
gio, Cellini, Titian, and Tintoretto, and him- 
self an architect and artist of talent, Vasari 
brought to his task a rare combination of 
qualities, and was enabled to leave behind 
him a work whose value has never been 
destroyed by the minute researches of sub- 
sequent generations. In his work Vasari 
included the histories of some two hun- 
dred painters, sculptors, and architects, and 
hitherto it has been this immense whole 
that has been reproduced in the several 
editions, Italian, English, and German, that 
have followed the original of 1550. 

To English readers the Ldves were first 
made accessible through Mrs. Foster's 
translation in 1850, since when no English 
annotated edition has appeared, and it is 
this translation which is used in the pres- 
ent work. For their purposes, however, 
as convincingly explained in their admirable 
preface, the present editors have thought it 
best not to use all the original nuterial, and 
their selection of seventy biographies only 
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from among the two hundred has made 
it possible for them, without attempting a 
herculean task, to make the accompanying 
notes practically complete and thoroughly 
representative of the results of modem 
scientific research. All possible authorities 
and sources of information have been con- 
sulted and exampled, and as a result of 
the thoroughness with which the work has 
been prosecuted this fragment of the origi- 
nal work, scarcely a third in bulk, has been 
expanded into four impressive volumes. 
The annotation is - seemingly exhaustive, 
its arrangement in foot-notes adding much 
to its practical value by its accessibility, and 
the convenience of the work for reference 
is much enhanced by very careful indexes 
of persons and places, appendixes, and elab- 
orate and detailed bibliographies. Above 
all, the work, in its sympathetic preface and 
in the details of its execution, bears the 
mark of being a labor of love, and the ed- 
itors are heartily to be congratulated on 
the successful termination of a congenial 
labor that in the very doing brought re- 
ward. 

Of the charm of Vasari's Lives^ apart 
from their historic value, it is scarcely nec- 
essary to speak; even he who cares noth- 
ing for questions of art and artists will find 
much of absorbing interest in these spirited 
biographies, filled as they are with local 
color, human interest, and vivid pictures 
of Italian life in its glory. The personal 
equation is after all most influential, and 
knowledge that comes through personal ac- 
quaintance has a flavor which the most care- 
ful study of books alone can never gain ; it 
is this personal element which gives the 
finishing touch to Vasari's work and em- 
bellishes his gifts as ** scholar, artist, critic, 
story-teller, and man of letters." Because 
of the faulty methods of his time and the 
many insurmountable difficulties of investi- 
gation it was inevitable that he should have 
been led into inaccuracies ; but in spite of 
all the errors discovered by later critics, and 
the changes and corrections necessarily re- 
sulting from the passage of three hundred 
years, the peculiar quality of his work is 
unimpaired, and his histories are as interest- 
ing and valuable to the modern art student 
as they were to the dilettante of the six- 
teenth century. 



▲V ASTIST'S LETTEBS FSOH JAPAI.* 

THE Japanese persimmon tastes all the 
better for being dried. Its moisture 
exhales, but its sweetness also becomes 
more condensed, and the result is some- 
thing often quite equalling the Smyrna fig. 
The fruit of Mr. John La Farge's visit to 
Japan several years ago was exhibited at 
intervals in the Century Magazine . Now, 
after seven years have passed from the first 
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copyrighting of the letters, it is well to 
have the whole product in a handsomely 
printed and bound book, in which the paper 
is heavy and plated and the pictures are 
all worthy of the text The whole nnass, 
like a good, ripe, and undecaying fruit, has 
sweetened with age. It resembles, also, 
a lady's letter, which is never quite com- 
plete without a postscript The artist this 
year says that he had hoped to add further 
notes on Japanese art and some fragments 
from his journal, "but neither time nor 
health allows me more.** He calls his 
work ** impressions of a given date," and 
generously refers to writers that have come 
after him, without once referring to the 
writer whose book, as his text shows, 
he had read much and from which he has 
gathered not a little of his historical mat- 
ter. An artist sensitive to all the charms 
of nature in these isles of the camellia and 
the chrysanthemum, of gorgeous sunrises 
and shadow-casting sunsets, of ocean waves 
steeped in all the colors of the changing 
sky, and a man especially appreciative of 
the art that has grown up as expressions 
of the national life, Mr. La Farge wisely 
selected his places of stay. He spent most 
of his time at Nikko and at Kamakura, 
though he did not fail to visit Kyoto, Gifu, 
and Miyanoshita. 

At Nikko the mortal deity who, like most 
of the gods of the Japanese, is simply a 
posthumously glorified man, has his shrine. 
In this place of glorious beauty, where nap 
ture and art seem to rival each other in 
delighting the eyes of man, the author 
dreamed, and drew, and painted, and de- 
lightful are his meditations and comments. 
No other book in the great Japanese library, 
with which we are acquainted, gives so sym- 
pathetic an interpretation of Japanese his- 
tory and art, as these are associated with 
the illustrious family of the Tokugawa and 
especially with the founder lydyasu. Grand 
and glorious is the illuminated and eloquent 
sermon without words on the evanescence of 
the splendor of mortal life and the vanity of 
the end of human life even when called most 
successful and envy-inspiring. After one 
walks the avenue of the giant cryptomeria 
trees, gazes upon the lavish wealth of arch- 
itecture, carving, paintings, sculpture, the 
tributes of vassal princes, and the gorgeous 
splendors of the gilded shrines, he comes 
at last to the plain, barrel-shaped bronze 
tomb, containing the ashes of the great 
conqueror, pacifier, and law-giver, lydyasu, 
whose wisdom secured two hundred and 
fifty years of peace to the Japanese Empire. 
In this metal receptacle his ashes rest. On 
the top of the canopy whose points meet 
the four winds of heavens is the sphere 
representing the crystal which typifies the 
soul, as it departs in mystic fiame to enter 
the All-soul of the universe. 

With sanity and clearness the author dis- 
cusses Oriental morals, philosophy, customs, 



and art, ever3rwhere showing the mark and 
proof of a thoughtful man who is yet dream- 
ing amid the glory and the charm of a land- 
scape which the Creator and his creatures, 
working in harmony, have made beautiful. 
As a book of travels and for reading, for 
the best kind of topographical knowledge, 
this book is not to be despised, for it has 
a great deal in it which no guide book 
gives or can distill for us; but to the stu- 
dent of Japanese art — not as it is seen 
disjointed and skeleton-like in a museum, 
but alive and pulsing in its own environ- 
ment — it is indispensable. 



EALLIBTBATUS* 

AH. GILKES, author of The Thing 
• Which Hath Been^ has here written 
a strange, recondite book, which wilt only 
appeal to a very small class of readers. It 
is in truth a work of fiction, with the scene 
laid some three or four hundred years be- 
fore Christ, written in the first person, and 
called by the writer an autobiography. It 
is a careful study of an Athenian who joined 
Hannibal's army, deserted, and ended his 
life in exile. The writer has attempted to 
do what Walter Pater did so wonderfully 
well in Marius^ the Epicurean^ namely, cre- 
ate a character which should seem to be 
the natural result of his environment The 
varied experiences and impressions of the 
life which Marius lived molded and formed 
his character. His moral and spiritual de- 
velopment make the interest of that book. 
The drama is a soul drama, which, toward 
the closing chapters, becomes absorbingly 
interesting. But Marius, under the hands 
of the skillful artist, Pater, is a living per- 
son, while Kallistratus is. only a lay figure 
whom the reader feels no affection for and 
little interest in. 

A work of fiction which deals with life 
as lived centuries ago must force itself upon 
the reader's attention by vivid pictures or 
by strong character sketches. It must carry 
us along by its swift action or interest us 
intensely in the lives of a few individuals. 
No matter how much knowledge of history 
a writer has; without some knowledge of 
the laws which build up character, a fic- 
titious autobiography must be a failure. 

Mr. Gilkes has attempted to write a phil 
osophical novel, and he has been more suc- 
cessful as a philosopher than as a novelist. 
His description of Uie Athenian people in 
the prologue to the autobiography is ex. 
cellent : 

They were not really able to govern depend- 
encies, and they were not able to govern them- 
selves. Able, eloquent, and accomplished as 
they were, there lay deep in the heart of the 
people other forces which destroyed them. They 
worshiped beauty, and thus they lost their aa- 
miration for strength. They ceased to be will- 
ing to suffer hardships, and desired to spend 
easy, thoughtless lives, when their position as 
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an imperial people could only be obtained by 
self-denial, by wisdom, and by the edge of the 
sword. 

But as a study of the man Kallistratus 
the book is neither successful nor inter- 
esting. 

MUf OS HOTIOES. 
Two Sides of the Bible. 

A n Inir0dmctioH U tht LiUrattirt o/tht OU Tntamu9$i. 
By S. R. Driver, D.D. Sixth Edition. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. ^.50. 

Ths Veracity 0/tht HtxaUmh. By Samuel C Bartlett, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Whoever may want to put hunself in posses- 
sion of the clearest and strongest that can be 
said, if not all that can be said, on the two 
sides of the controversy as to the authorship 
of the Old Testament, books, and particularly 
of the Hexateach, or the first six, will find 
in the two volumes bracketted above just what 
he wants. Dr. Bartlett's book is new; Dr. 
Driver's is not new. Dr. Bartlett's is the work 
of a theologian ; Dr. Driver's, that of a critical 
scholar. Dr. Bartlett's represents the traditional 
orthodox view, though not without concessions 
and compromises forced upon its holders of the 
past by the progress of study and thought; 
Dr. Driver's throws everything hitherto re- 
garded as established to the winds, and starts 
out afresh to build up an entirely new critical 
edifice on the ruins of the old and out of what 
the " New Criticbm " allows to be genuine ma- 
terial. That Dr. Driver's somewhat costly book 
has reached a sixth edition is a testimony to 
the respect with which it has been received. It 
is a monument of the most exact, thorough, and 
microscopic, critical, textual scholarship of the 
day. That Dr. Bartlett, long the President of 
Dartmouth College, should think it worth his 
while to use the consummate fruits of his many 
years of intellectual life and his stores of accu- 
rate learning, to lay down an elaborate argu- 
ment for the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, is evidence that the higher criticism has 
not yet won the field. Dr. Bartlett contends, 
and contends learnedly, ably, impressively, for 
the thoroughly historic character of the part 
of the Old Testament under consideration. His 
chapters on the Deluge, the Narrative of Crea- 
tion, and the Sabbath, are particularly valuable. 
There is more heroic surgery in one page of 
Dr. Driver's book than in a whole chapter 
of Dr. Bartlett's, but the man who cuts off is 
always more of a "show" than the man who 
binds up and attempts to heal. Anybody can 
cut down a tree in half an hour, but to make 
one live and grow is a much slower and less 
striking process. 

The Ruins and BxcaTations of Ancient 
Rome. 

Here is a volume to make the eyes to glisten 
of everybody who has ever visited Rome, and 
the mouth to water of everybody who ever ex- 
pects to. Landani is Murray and Baedeker 
compressed into one, that one a crown octavo 
of more than 650 closely printed pages, with no 
fewer than 216 maps and plates, many of them 
old and quaint, many of them modem and beau- 
tiful; maps and topographical sketches, with 
their colored lines and letterings, adding vastly 
to the value of the book for the student of Ro- 
man archaeo)o^. The work is distinctly a han4^ 
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book for the stadent, not a reading book for the 
visitor. Its use requires a leburely sojourn in 
the Eternal Citj. Its information is historical, 
scientific, technical. It deals with the architec- 
ture, the art, and all manner of archaeological de- 
tails, and to master it would be to come into the 
possession of the whole story of Roman civili- 
zation as concentrated and expressed in the an- 
cient capital of the world and preserved in its 
ruins at the present day. An enormous amount 
of labor has gone into the preparation of this 
work, which, by the use of larger type and a 
larger page, might easily have been expanded 
into two or three times its size at a correspond- 
ing cost ; but the publishers have considerately 
kept it within a compass that is easily handled, 
and at a price which is readily within the reach 
of anybody who has a pocket-book deep enough 
to go to Rome at all. To spend a winter in 
Rome with thb book in hand would be indeed 
a treat, while to spend a winter with it in hand 
without going to Rome would amoynt to a lib- 
eral education from the classical point of view. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ^4*00.] 

Reminiscences of an Old West-Chester 

Homestead. 
These sketches do not so much concern the 
homestead itself as the region roundabout They 
are in general legends of haunted houses and 
incidents of local interest wi^h some mystery in 
the background — just such stories as an anti- 
quary with a keen mterest in the place of his 
birth enjoys gathering up and putting into per- 
manent shape. All that section of country 
seems to be full of traditional lore, and the 
writer, Charles Pryer, has done well to ** print 
these tales of mist and legend." [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, fi.25.] 

The City of the Caliphs. 
This book comes to us clad in a gay winter 
overcoat of brilliant red, which being removed 
discloses a summery under suit of white, richly 
stamped in gilt and blue. The author is an Ox- 
ford Bachelor of Arts and a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Mr. Eustace A. Rey- 
nolds-Ball, already known as the author of a 
popular handbook on Mediterranean Winter Re- 
sorts, The present volume of 334 pages, 25 
chapters^ and 20 illustrations is very much more 
than a mere account of Cairo. It begins, in 
fact, with the whole Egyptian tradition, from 
the Pharaohs down tbrough the Ptolemies, to 
the Pashas and the Khedives of the present 
time. Then we have Alexandria for a portico, 
the Suez Canal for a vestibule, and the lower 
part of the Nile for a passageway to the central 
precinct of the book, which is devoted to Cairo, 
some ten chapters in all. Then we pass on to 
the Pyramids, to Memphis and Sakkara, and 
then up the Nile to Thebes, Assouan, Philae, 
and the Cataracts. The chapter on recent 
Egyptological discoveries concludes the volume. 
There is one chapter on the Pyramids and an- 
other on the wonderful and incomparable mu- 
seum at Ghizeh ; and justice is done to the an- 
cient Coptic churches, the venerable mosques, 
and the picturesque bazar of this French city 
on the edge of the desert, for there is no other 
term that so well describes the fascinating and 
incomparable Cairo. It is a great delight to 
wander through the city and to survey the desert 
again in the pages of this work, which is well, 
intelligently, and entertainingly written. The 



author is discriminating in what he has to say 
of Egypt as a health resort, and gives much 
practical information of value for invalids and 
for ordinary visitors as regards hotel life in 
Cairo and boat life on the Nile. No book on 
the Nile itself can take the place of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards's; but as far as Cairo goes 
this does well, is graphic, truthful, appreciative, 
just. The illustrations are unusually good, be- 
ing photogravures of rural and urban scenes, 
executed with rare delicacy and particularly no- 
ticeable for the softness of their effects of light 
and shade. [Estes & Lauriat. $3.00.] 

PhUip II of Spain. 
Philip II of Spain, by Martin A. S. Hume, is 
an addition to the '* Foreign Statesman" series. 
The author has deftly introduced a noteworthy 
element of the picturesque, so that Philip the 
man, the husband, the father, is clearly por- 
trayed. His tastes and habits are more than 
indicated. The narrative is condensed without 
losing cohtinuity. Mr. Hume shows more in- 
dulgence toward Philip's faults of character 
than we have supposed him to be entitled to. 
[The Macmillan Co. 75c] 

English Style. 
"Style" is upon us in two essays, of which 
the first. Style [Edward Arnold, New York. 
$1.50], by Walter Raleigh, rejoices in an aes- 
thetic, green buckram binding, with a fresh, 
white label announcing its title ; and the sec- 
ond is a breast-pocket manual. Self- Cultivation 
in English [Crowell & Co. 3Sc], written by 
that ever- sound educational theorist. Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard University, 
Mr. Raleigh appears to be a worthy supporter 
of his name, somewhat effeminated, it is true, 
by the decadence and the English mode of 
dining out ; yet one whose mind soars into the 
realm of figurative speech with all the puissant 
daring of his Elizabethan namesake. Without 
absolute beauty of style he writes with elegance. 
He is the clever, conversant friend of literature 
and the sciences; he is the feaster upon delica- 
cies of speech ; he is the master of mimic art, 
and to prove it talks equally well in the idiom 
of Milton, of Matthew Arnold, of Stevenson, 
and of Meredith. Professor Palmer's little es- 
say is excellently sound, and written with a cer- 
tain pleasant deftness. It deals plainly with its 
subject without aim or pretense at decoration of 
any sort Like Professor Raleigh's essay, it will 
find many readers. 

The War of the Theatres. 

In his recent monograph. The War ef the 
Theatres, published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania in its '* Series in Philology, Literature, 
and Archaeology," Professor Penniman embod- 
ies the results of a large amount of scholarship 
and careful labor. The subject of the mono- 
graph is extremely technical — the identification 
of Jonson, Dekker, Daniel, Monday, Marston, 
and other contemporary dramatists in certain of 
the more satirical Elizabethan plays — and will 
be of importance only to those whose interest 
in the drama of that time goes deeper than the 
pure enjoyment of its romantic richness and 
daring and its search for the highest imagina- 
tive expression, to an historical study of its 
technicalities. The ground covered by Pro- 
fessor Penniman has been hitherto uncovered, 
except in an unpublished doctor's thesis by Mr. 



Small of Harvard; and while the question is 
not one of the utmost importance, it is one 
which, if any sure conclusions can be reached, 
will throw considerable light on other difficult 
matters. The present monograph includes dis- 
cussions of the following fifteen plays, those 
definitely known to have been connected with 
the so-called War of the Theatres: ** Every 
Man in His Humour," **The Case is Altered," 
" Histriomastu," « Every Man out of His Hu- 
mour," "Patient Grissil," "Cynthia's Revels," 
"Antonio and Mellida," "Jack Drum's Enter- 
tainment," "Antonio's Revenge," "Poetaster," 
"Satiromasto," "What You Will," "Troflus 
and Cressida," '* The Return from Parnassus," 
and "The Spanish Tragedy." At the close are 
appended two excellent tables : the first exhibits 
the relationship of these fifteen plays as regards 
the order in which they were acted, the authors, 
theaters, and companies; the second gives in 
summarized form both the proved and the con- 
jectural identifications which are mentioned in 
the discussion of individual plays. [Ginn & Co.] 

The Romance of Colonisation. 

G. Barnet Smith, author of various biogra- 
phies and of a History of the English Parlia- 
ment, has availed himself of material not always 
used in a popular history, and has treated in 
compact form one subject in its various phases 
under the title of The Romance of ColoniMation, 
By such singleness of aim, though writing on 
the overworked division of American history, 
he has produced an excellent book for the gen- 
eral reader. The chapter on the Norsemen is 
quite full for one on uncertain events. That on 
"The Voyages of Columbus " 'brings into just 
prominence his capture and sale of slaves. Ac- 
counts of the Cabots, of Portuguese, French, 
and Spanish explorers, of De Soto, Raleigh, 
and Drake, of the Virginia and Plymouth colo- 
nies, etc., follow in due order. It is doubtless 
interesting to an Englishman to trace his era of 
colonization, and so Mr. Smith proposes to con- 
tinue to write upon the United States and to 
explain its constitution. [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
#1.50.] 

Browning Society Papers. 

The latest publication of the Boston Brown- 
ing Society, a volume of papers selected to rep- 
resent the work of that society from 1886 to 
1897, is an important addition to Browning liter- 
ature. The volume opens with a distinctly in- 
teresting essay upon Browning's fame by Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The two papers 
contributed by Professor Royce, "Browning's 
Theism" ahd "The Problem of Paracelsus," 
are veritable treasure troves; expressed with 
the utmost simplicity, they are intensely meta- 
physical in their essence. " Browning's Mastery 
of Rhyme," by William J. Rolfe, is rewarding 
in the extreme. One of the most admirable 
papers, valuable alike for its comprehension of 
Browning and its wide, poetical resource, is that 
by Miss Vida D. Scudder, " The Greek Spirit in 
Shelley and Browning." Mrs. Marean contrib- 
utes a graceful paper on " The Nature Element 
in Browning's Poetry." Among the other ex- 
cellent essays are those by the editors of Poet- 
Lore, Miss Clarke and Miss Porter; those by 
Charles Gordon Ames and Philip Stafford 
Moxom; and a penetrating discu.ssion of the 
difficulties in "Sordello" by Charles Carroll 
Everett The collection is one^of ondoubted 
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worth. Almost every article may be regarded 
as the latest message from its particular quar- 
ter. [The Macmillan Co. $3.00.] 

On Happiness. 
Happiness as Found in Forethought Minus 
Fearthought is the explanatory title of a volume 
by Horace Fletcher in the " Menticulture Se- 
ries 11.** Common sense was the old name of 
this science, but as civilization progresses through 
" fads " this one will serve a purpose. If quaint- 
ness is desirable we have it in the titles of the 
book's divisions : " Prefatory Definitions, Perti- 
nent Pages, Don't be a Sewer." It is well to 
know that " Egociation ** is "appreciation of 
self as a creation of God and as an instrument 
of Altruism." There is no objection to anything 
in the volume save its striving for originality 
and its appendix by Dr. William H. Holcomb, 
suggesting that yellow fever is made contagious 
by fear. Still, wide margins, rough edges, and 
handsome print are not compensations for the 
platitudes of truth announced in dogmatic man- 
ner, as that **Mind is the first essential in the 
growth of Man, or that " Harmonic conditions 
are created by the removal of deterrents to 
growth." Yet many persons will heed such 
statements because of their diction, and so the 
volume can do much good. [Herbert S. Stone 
&Co. 11.50.] 

The Story of Marie Antoinette. 
It would seem as if the story of the unfortu- 
nate French queen had been told times enough, 
but here it Is again, told not with new material 
so much as with new grace, perhaps we should 
say with new sympathy, and certainly with some 
new touches of impression; with a number of 
admirable portraits, and presented with much 
typographical excellence, not to say elegance 
Readers of the Century Magazine have been 
made familiar with much of the contents of this 
volume in the pages of that monthly. Mrs 
Bicknell has mastered her subject, has it well 
in hand, and handles it with feeling, though 
with candor. How fascinating the story of the 
diamond necklace as she tells it, even though 
one reads it for the twentieth time I How dark 
the tragedy of the last scenes, even though we 
look upon them over and over again 1 '* To the 
deep awe of the spectators the face of Marie 
Antoinette expressed perfect consciousness and 
the eyes looked on the crowd." Oh, France 1 
what deeds thou hast to answer for at the tri- 
bunal for the judgment of the nations! [The 
Century Co. $3.00.] 



bridge editions of the great poets, English and 
American, are destined to make a library which 
will be indispensable to all students and many 
readers of standard English poetry. [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. ^2.00.] 



The Cambridge Edition of Buras. 
Here we have it, a Cambridge Bums uniform 
with the Cambridge Longfellow^ IVhittier, Brown- 
ingy Holmes, and Lcwell, Tcxtually it is founded 
on the Centenary Burns published in Edinburgh. 
It is not so capacious a volume as some of the 
others, but is edited, prepared, and printed, as 
well as bound, in uniformity with them. The 
whole of Mr. Henley's introductory essay is re- 
printed from the Edinburgh edition, and much 
of the editorial matter from that is also con- 
tained in this, the omissions being such as the 
ordinary reader will not miss. There is a glos- 
sary, a portrait, and there are excellent indexes. 
The 'volume of notes is considerable, and the 
prefatory explanations connected with many of 
the poems, .biographical and otherwise, add 
greatly to the value of the text. These Cam- 



The Story of Language. 

The modem fancy for describing instruction 
by the attractive name of a story — sugar-coating 
our medidne, so to speak — is here applied by 
Mr. Charles Woodward Hutson to the nature 
and development of language. Its great divi- 
sions — monosyllabic, agglutinative, holophras- 
tic (an extension of the agglutinative), and the 
speech of the peoples highest in civilization, 
which become first synthetic or inflected and 
later analytic — are taken up in turn, with their 
respective relation to the great division of man- 
kind into black, yellow, and white races. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the Aryan tongues, 
naturally, and to English as that of our author 
and his readers. The work is written in ani- 
mated style, one may say, with an . enthusiasm 
that is pleasantly contagious; and it surprises 
the reader by its wealth of learning, extending 
in sotne degree into regions to most students 
quite unknown. [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.] 

Stirpiculture. 
Although addressed to "the general reader," 
this is a scientific treatise; and its author, Dr. 
M. L. Holbrook, has in view two objects : first, 
the explication, so far as possible, of the myste- 
rious process and laws of reproduction, especially 
in the human racej; and second, the suggestion 
of the best ways of improving the race by the 
knowledge of heredity, which past ages of ex- 
perience and present studies have given us. It 
consists of a series of essays, adhering faithfully 
to these principal aims as suggested in the two 
parts of the title above given. Two of the 
chapters had been delivered as lectures before 
learned societies, and one|is a detailed instruc- 
tion in the best manner of caring for a baby, 
vivaciously thrown into the form of a narrative 
as if of actual experience, resulting most success- 
fully ; this appears to be by another writer. Dr. 
L3rman. The mode of composition may be in 
part the cause of a little repetition of thought, 
which the author himself says may be noticed, 
but will, he hopes, be readily excused. There b 
an elementary.blunder in giving the form of the 
Latin sHrps as **stirpust'* which one would like 
to attribute to a careless compositor. Curious 
questions are dbcussed, such as the celebrated 
one whether acquired qualities are transmitted 
to offspring. Hie results of experiments and 
the opinions of other writers are freely intro- 
duced on many points. [M. L Holbrook & Co.] 



poems, whichever way one likes to consider 
them, and display the close observation, the 
artistic sense, the self-poised judgment, the bal- 
ancing of opposites, the harmony of contraries, 
the interpretation of hidden meanings, the mor- 
alizings, the sentiments, the high ideals, the re- 
fined feeling, and the mastery of verbal expres- 
sion with which the name of Taine is associated. 
It is not a continuous journey which is described ; 
one, rather, that touches at a multitude of inter- 
esting points, beginning at Douai on the Belgium 
border, and ending geographically at Marseilles ; 
and between the two taking in Toulouse, Lyons 
and Cette, Amiens and Rheims, Vannes and 
Rennes, picturesque Carcassonne with its bat- 
tlemented reminiscences of the Middle Ages, 
and modern Strasbourg with its cathedral and 
its beer-drinking, sandy Arcachon, historic Poi- 
tiers, and Nancy, which Taine pronounces the 
finest and most pleasant French city he has seen. 
While the book is scrappy — more or less a 
collection of sheets of paper, as it were, upon 
which an author has jotted down his notes and 
comments upon things observed — it has at the 
same time the indescribable charm, the intellec- 
tual brilliancy, and the artistic significance which 
belong to everything that Taine wrote. We had 
copied many striking passages which we hoped 
to quote in this notice, but the pressure upon 
our columns at this season obliges us to draw 
the pen through these extracts. [Henry Holt 
& Co.] 

The Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell. 
This quaint and charming autobiography of 
the young woman who became the first wife of 
Milton, with the sequel of ** Deborah's Diary," 
reappears in a choice, illustrated edition. The 
introduction is by Rev. W. H. Hutton, calling 
attention to the facilities and qualifications which 
the author. Miss Manning, had for her work. 
The illustrations are by John Jellicoe and Her- 
bert Railton, and it is enough to say that both 
artists have entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
Milton's day. The pictures are enticing; the 
type, margins, and general make-up and decora- 
tion of the volume all that could be desired. In 
this handsome and choice dress the candid and 
confiding diary of sweet Mary Powell is an 
attractive and satisfactory holiday book. [Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.25.] 



Joameys Through France. 
This book of nearly 300 pages contains fifty 
short sketches by H. A. Taine, varying in length 
from one or two pages to a dozen or more, 
grouped rather arbitrarily in three parts, and 
relating to points of interest in the course of a 
leisurely journey through France. They are far 
from new, some of them having been written as 
long as thirty years ago. The book is a gather- 
ing up of fragments from the pen of the great 
French critic, that nothing be lost. Some of 
them are so slight that their main interest con- 
sists in the authorship. Others are more elab- 
orate and careful ; they are the loose sheets in a 
portfolio of a poet's sketches or a painter's 



Gary's Dante. 
Professor L. Oscar Kuhns, the careful and 
scholarly editor of the Cary translation of the 
Divine Comedy, thinks that probably the major- 
ity of English readers know their Dante through 
this version, which he considers the best poet- 
ical one ever made in English. In America, at 
least, Cary has been practically superseded by 
Longfellow, and by the prose version of Pro- 
fessor Norton; but it may be that a revival of 
interest in the English translator will follow the 
appearance of his work with the addition of the 
valuable notes which Professor Kuhns has sub- 
stituted for Cary's own. For these he has made 
much use of the Italian editions. A carefolly 
written introduction and bibliography make this 
edition very full in valuable matter, and Rossetti's 
translation of the Vita Nuova adds the crowning 
grace. In spite of the fact that all this b in a 
single volume, the type is clear, the paper good, 
and the volume may be handled with compar- 
ative ease. [T. Y. CrowdU& Co.] 
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Or«ek or English, Chaucer or Popo, tho poet eiafft 
by time. What Is this accent but a stroke, an em- 
phasis, with a successive pause to make complete 
the time ? And what is the difference between this 
accent and quantity but the difference between a 
harp note and an organ note ? Otherwise, quantity 
espreased in different ways ? It it as easy for mat- 
ter to subeist out of space as music out of time. — 
Mrs. Brctwning: "The Book of the Poett." CompUU 

m 

«%It b rarely that two such opposite por- 
traits of the same man are placed before one at 
the same time as the photogravure of Father 
Damien that serves as the frontispiece to Mr. 
Mosher's edition of R. L. Stevenson's Open Let- 
ter to the Rev. C. M. Hyde upon the martyr 
priest of Molokai, and the wood-cut of him that 
faces page 14 of Mr. Shoemaker's capital book 
on the Islands of the Southern Seas, It would 
be impossible to believe, but for the authority of 
writers and publishers, that these are the pic- 
tures of one and the same man. One is ^ clas- 
sic profile of exceptional beauty, the profile of 
a young man with finely chiseled features, the 
head, it might be, of a noble Roman youth gaz- 
ing at a scene in the forum ; the other is the 
full-face, half-length form of an old man, gray 
sind wrinkled if not disfigured. There is no 
more resemblance between the two than be- 
tween an Apollo and a beggar. Is there a his- 
tory between them? Does one stand for the 
beginning aiid the other for the end of a life 
"laid down" for others? 

«*«Daudet is dead, and so drops out another 
striking personality and productive force in the 
long and distinguished procession of French lit- 
erary workmen ; only Daudet's work was play. 
He was not old — but fifty-seven and a half; but 
he had done much and in its way done well. 
If two titles of his many books were to be in- 
scribed upon his tombstone the two would be 
Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine and Tartarin de 
Tarascon, O Tartarin, redoubtable and incom- 
parable! Some of his admirers would add Le 
Nabob and Robert Helmont. Daudet's career 
was the typical career of the French man of 
letters: cradled in poverty, usher in a school, 
going up to Paris to seek his fortune, finding 
it, debuUnt in poetry, journalist, Bohemian, 
boulevardier, dramatist, private secretary to a 
duke, contributor to Figaro^ editor of Le Jour- 
nal Officiel^ social recluse, friend of Zola, de 
Goncourt, and others of that brilliant coterie, 
and now passed on, leaving a shining trail be- 
hind him. 

»% There are two books among the publica- 
tions of the season that ought to be taken to- 
gether by every reader of the best; and they 
ought to be taken in the order named : first Mr. 
William Agnew Paton's Picturesque Siciiy, and 
second Mr. F. Marion Crawford's Corleone, The 
first is fact, the second is fiction, and each b of 
the first rank in its way. More extended notice 
of both works b in preparation ; meanwhile let 
us say here th*t the two together will give about 



as clear, graphic, and picturesque an idea of the 
great, hbtoric island off the toe of the European 
boot as can be had from literature ; Mr. Paton 
sketching in the background, as it were, and Mr. 
Crawford supplying the romance. With these 
two books in hand the reader has Sicily before 
him — the Sicily of fact and of fiction, the Sicily 
of the Greeks and Romans, of lovers and ban- 
dits, the Sicily of highly interesting remains and 
of an equally interesting present. 



NEW TOEK LETTEB. 



The Dinner to Dr. Hale. 

THE dinner given by the Aldme Club to Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale last week was a great 
success. Nearly a hundred men sat at the 
tables, many of them prominent in literature, 
in art, in public affairs, and in the publbhing 
world. Some capital speeches were made, and 
the guest of honor was in his most delightful 
mood, not only replyhig to the eulogies that he 
received in hb characterbtically straightforward 
fashion, but telling some capital stories as well. 
Among the other guests by far the best speech 
was made by Bbhop Potter, who kept hb hear- 
ers laughing with hb good-natured raillery. Paul 
Leicester Ford, novelbt, historian, and play- 
wright, at present the most interesting of all the 
younger men now doing serious literary work in 
thb country, made some stirring remarks with 
regard to certain alleged evils in the profession 
of literature, referring particularly to the re- 
cent publication of a novel in a magazine in an 
incomplete form, and its later appearance as a 
book with the omitted portions introduced. 

Work to Order. 

Some of Mr. Ford's remarks might be taken 
as text for an article on the relation of editor 
and publisher. These are usually simple enough 
until the author acquires prominence, and then 
whatever complication may arise frequently re- 
sults from the advantage held by the author ; in 
other words, as soon as a writer becomes popu- 
lar he is likely to receive from editors requests 
for contributions and from publishers orders for 
books, and no matter how inferior hb work may 
be, the editor or i^ublbher b bound to pay for it 
Naturally, publbhing firms do not care to throw 
away MSS. they have bought, and they some- 
times force writers to make changes which they 
consider improvements. Sometimes, of course, 
the suggestions offered are not improvements; 
sometimes they help to convert bad work into 
good work. I have known cases of both kinds, 
though naturally one hears most frequently the 
pathetic stories of mutilated genius. 

The whole system of " ordering " literary work 
has hideous disadvantages ; but it is hard to see 
how these can be remedied. They explain the 
publication of many a bad contribution to the 
periodicals and of many a bad book. I have 
heard editors groan at the thought of using 
MSS. by famous writers which they were bound 
by contract to publish, and I have seen despair- 
ing publbhers send out to some professional 
"reviser" MSS. of books which they had en- 
gaged authors to write, usually for some series. 
On the other hand a great deal of fine work is 
done in thb way ; in fact, there are several writ- 
ers in New York City of uniform excellence who 
would never think of putting pen to paper with- 



out being sure of payment before or as soon as 
the task was finished. 

Quick Work* 
One hears frequently from writers that their 
best work b done under pressure, and if the 
story of the speed in which certain books have 
been written could be told I am afraid the pub- 
lic would have little faith in their excellence. 
The most remarkable story of the kind comes 
from an author who b not given to bragging 
and who looks back upon hb feat with whole- 
some horror. He had contracted with an editor 
to write a novel of eighty thousand words within 
a year. Through some mbunderstanding he did 
not realize that the time for the completion of 
the MS. was near until within five days of the 
date when he was either to deliver the book or 
to forfeit the contract. Rather than confess 
that he had neglected the work, he decided not 
to ask for more time ; so he begran to write the 
story at once, and when the time came for its 
delivery it was ready. It never made a great 
success, and its author has since done nothing 
to compare with hb best work. Some of hb 
friends think that by hb exertion he injured 
himself irreparably. On the other hand he may 
astonish them one of these days by producing a 
masterpiece. 

Editors. 

The Commercial Advertiser has lately been 
strengthened by the addition to its staff, as lit- 
erary editor, of Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Thb does not mean that Professor Peck will 
cease to teach at Columbia or to assbt in the 
editorship of the Bookman, or not continue hb 
other miscellaneous literary activities. There 
seems to be no end to hb capacity for work. 
The Commercial Advertiser has another valu- 
able acquisition in its new city editor, Mr. J. 
Lincoln Steffens, formerly of the Evening Past. 
Plays and Novels. 

There are signs of the development of a new 
literary industry — the building up of noveb 
from plays. Several successful plays have of 
late been turned into novels. Thus far the 
work has been done chiefly by unskilled hands, 
but there is no reason why a good novel should 
not be made from a good play. One of the 
cheaper publbhing houses of the city publishes 
a number of novels made from plays, and dram- 
atists are beginning to think of " novel rights," 
just as our successful novelbts think of and se- 
cure the " dramatic rights " to their work, which 
bring to many very large sums of money. 

The latest play to be drawn from popular 
fiction b called Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 
and comes from Ian Maclaren's two volumes 
of short stories and from hb novel, JTate Car- 
negie. James Mac Arthur, one of the editors 
of the Bookman, and Tom Hall, the well-known 
writer of verse and of short stories, are the 
authors, and the work will be seen in New York 
in a few weeks. When Ian Madaren was lec- 
turing here Mr. Mac Arthur dbcussed the plan 
of the drama with him and it received his sanc- 
tion. As Mr. MacArthur is himself a Scotch- 
man, it b safe to say that the atmosphere of 
Scotch life, which makes the stories so vivid, 
will be successfully reproduced, and, as Mr. 
Hall has had experience of stagecraft, the play 
prombes to be coherently shaped. I doubt if 
there is another author now writing who b en- 
joying greater popularity at the present time 
than Ian Madaren. I was amused to hear the 
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other day, on the authority of Major Pond, that 

during his brief lecture tour here Dr. Watson 

cleared forty thousand dollars less fifty cents! 

Bliss Carman. 

The Nation^ in a eulogistic review of Mr. 
Bliss Carman's latest volume, " Ballads of Lost 
Haven," calls it *' a hundred pages of salt sea, 
without a trace of Kipling, and yet having a sea- 
flavor as unmistakable as his, and with a finer 
touch,*' and claims Mr. Carman as an American 
poet because he has *' furled his sails and come 
to anchor in the peaceful harbor of Scituate, 
Mass.*' Mr. Carman, however, has lately sailed 
into the harbor of New York, and here he is to 
remain for the rest of the winter. Scituate often 
sees him, it is true, but he is very much at home 
in New York. Here it was that, after leaving 
Harvard less than ten years ago, he came and 
took his editorial position on the Independent^ 
where for two years he did excellent work. He 
has since been a great rover, and he has put his 
experiences to good use in his work. Mr. Car- 
man is at present associated with the Boston 
publishing firm of Small, Maynard & Co., but 
he is fortunately not confined at a desk and he 
is free to continue his writing. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The Harvard Club, now well established and 
in a very flourishing condition, b at present 
making a collection of books and pamphlets 
written by Harvard men. Already it has gath- 
ered enough to form by itself a very respectable 
library, and a large addition will soon be made. 
A few months ago, when a complaint appeared 
in the press that Harvard men were doing very 
little in public life, an enthusiastic Harvard 
graduate, who holds an important post on one 
of our papers, rushed into print with a long 
record of the public work Harvard men were 
doing in New York alone, which showed that 
a large number were engaged here in literary 
and artistic pursuits. 

Mr. John Fox, Jr., is back in New York for a 
visit, but he leaves soon to keep some reading 
engagements. Mr. Fox has greatly gained in 
reputation during the past few months through 
the publication of his collection of short stories, 
Hellfer Sartain and his novel. The Kentuckians, 
He is now at work on the most ambitious book 
he has as yet attempted, "a three-decker,*' as he 
calls it. Mr. Fox is to return to New York in 
a few weeks for the rest of the winter. 

John D. Barry. 



OOBBESPONDENOE. 



An <* Artificial" Field Flower. 
To the Editor of the Literary World, 

Dear Sir: In a recent number of a prominent 
review there appears a notice of Mr. Francis 
Thompson's New Poems, and elsewhere in the 
same review is given a selection from the vol- 
ume of verse under consideration. In some re- 
spects both notice and selection are significant 
of the times — of what is currently acceptable in 
the way of poetry, and of criticism thereon. The 
poem which thus enjoys reprint is entitled " Field 
Flower." Much as we would like to cite entire 
this extraordinary lyrical effort, the first four 
lines should sufiice, since, extravagant as b the 
context, audacity and absurdity reach their high 
mark in the initial quatrain, which recounts the 
creation of the Field Flower ; 



God took a fit of Pandise-wind, 

A sUp of coerule weather, 
A thoui^t as simple as Himself, 

And rarelled them together. 

One might, perhaps, on occasion put up with 
"coerule weather " (blue Mondays there must be 
among other days and meteorological phases), 
but what shall we say of a "fit of Paradbe- 
wind 1 " With our Spenser and other archaic 
authorities well in mind, we nevertheless own 
that it b not without convulsive effort we bring 
ourselves to contemplate thb cataleptic sugges- 
tion and the statement gravely made with regard 
to the Supreme Creative Energy. Although, 
later in the poem, we encounter some surprising 
things, such as — 



A poet took a flaw of pain, 
A hap of skiey pleasure. 
A thought had in his cradle lain. 



hap of skiey pleasure, 
ought had in his cradh 
And mingled them in measure — 

neither the "flaw "nor the "hap** quite equal 

the sensation derived from the " fit " already 

communicated. 

We understand from the notice of the poet*s 
work (the notice which we have mentioned as 
occurring in the same review with the poem 
cited) that Mr. Thompson "has not tempered 
the great wind of poesy to the shorn lambs of 
Philbtia." Thb fact we cheerfully recognize, 
and, as cheerfully, present ourselves to be 
branded with P. The reviewer, furthermore, 
assures us that, whatever may be the faults of 
Mr. Thompson's muse, " it is not easy to name 
any one poem which b entirely unredeemed 
by some luminous line, or some touch of a 
nobiy spacious imagination.*' (The italics are, 
confessedly, our own.) Extreme views here un- 
expectedly meet— for it b our opinion that, in 
so much as "space " may be construed to mean 
emptiness, Mr. Thompson's lines, those, at least, 
on "Field Flower," do "nobly" realize the 
critical ideal! 

From the specimens cited by Mr. Thompson's 
reviewer, as illustrative of " genuine imagination 
rendered in an adequate diction," we instance : 

Claog through my shaken body like a gong. 
Now, Mr. Thompson has often been charac- 
terized by hb admirers as Elizabethan in hb 
genius and its expression ; but compare this line, 
in which he likens hb heart to the clanging of a 
gong, with the true Elizabethan coinage — say, 
for instance, this couplet by Henry King, " On 
the Death of Hb Wife:" 

But heark ! My Pulse, like a soft Drum, 
Beats my approch, tells Thee I < 



And, once more to refer to Mr. Thompson's 
elaborately "artificial" Flower, compare the 
entire production with the immortal, dewy redo- 
lescence of a single line, on a similar theme, by 
John Keats : 

Daffodils, and the green world they live in. 
Are we not fallen upon evil days so far as 
poesy b concerned ? e. m. T. 



EOUDAT BOOKS. 



Sir Toady Lion. 
Thb strikes us as rather a low-toned, coarse, 
and vulgar book, if it is by S. R. Crockett It 
contains talk like thb : 

" Look here, Prb," he said on one occasion, 
" if you put me into your beastly girl books, all 
about dolls and love and trumpery, I'll bat you 
over the head with a wicket 1 " " Hum — I dare 
say, if you could catch me," said Prbcilla, with 
her nose very much in the air. "Catch you I 
I'll catch and bat you now if you say much I " 



"Much, much! Can't, can't! There! Fraid 
cat ! Um-m-um 1 " " By Jove, then, I just will 1 " 

And tl\is : 

" Why did you tell the beak's daughter your 
name. Bill, you blooming Johnnv?" asked a 
companion. " You'll get thirtv davs for that, 
sure!" "Shut up, Fbh Lee,''^saia the owner 
of the dog ; " the girl b main right. D'ye think 
she'd ha' said * sneaked ' if she wasn't ? G'way, 
Bacon-Chump 1" 

which b not at all the sort of talk that we like 
to see put into the hands of children to read. 
They hear enough of it on the streets, and it is 
a pity that a writer of Mr. Crockett's ability and 
standing should debase the coin which he is 
capable of circulating, with such alloy as this. 
All the worse, the book is most cleverly illus- 
trated by Gordon Brown, and printed in a cap- 
tivating style ; and there b not a page in it that 
would not make a boy's eyes water if he could 
look at it ; but it is a book that we should keep 
out of hb way. Not that there is anjrthing ac- 
tually bad in it, but it is full of slang and " loud " 
talk and the ways of the streets. Funny, of 
course, and smart and bright; not refined and 
not refining. [F. A. Stokes Co.] 

Book of Old English Love Songs. 

Into a pretty, delightsome book of about 150 
pages somebody has gathered about seventy-five 
songs of the 15th, i6th, and 17th centuries, with 
an accompaniment of decorative drawings by 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards, and a rather 
needless introduction by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The songs of such singers as Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marlowe, Lilly, Herrick, Crashaw, and Sir Philip 
Sidney hardly need introduction from Mr. Ma- 
bie. The Songs are well enough, of course, in 
such a collection, and much of Mr. Edwards's 
decorative work has individuality and artbtic 
style, though hb female figures are not always to 
be admired. Many of them are too mature, and 
some of them are lackadaisical; but it is a 
pretty book, and the soul of it, to say nothing 
of its body, will commend it to many readers in 
whose lives sentiment plays a strong part. [The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00.] 

Dr. Watts. 

One of the quaintest, prettiest, and most " tak- 
ing " of the holiday books of the present year, 
for old as well as young, is Blanche McManus's 
picture setting of some of the " divine and moral 
songs" written by Dr. Isaac Watts two hundred 
years ago or thereabouts. The book makes a 
small quarto, entitled Childhood* s Songs of Long 
Ago. It needs but the turning of a few pag^s 
to dbcem that Miss McManus has made a hit 
The blending of the old-fashioned morality of 
these songs with the really artbtic drawings of 
the artbt produces a combination whose flavor 
b as delicate as it b rare. The humor, the 
pathos, the sly fun, the refinement, the good 
taste, the mock sympathy, the grave merriment, 
the furtive playfulness that run through these 
pictures link them admirably with the verses, 
and make up a completeness with which there 
b no fault to be found and much to praise. [E. 
R. Herrick & Co.] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

The First Christmas Tree is a tender and 
moving tale of the season, having its scene laid 
in Germany a thousand years and more ago, 
written by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, effectively illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle, and beautifully printed 
in large type, with ornamenUl^rders. In apirit 
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and in fonn it beIon|^ with the upper class of 
books of its kind. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 
li.SO.] 

A beautiful piece of Christinas work in every 
particular is The Crttiishank Fairy-Book^ in 
which we have those old and established favor- 
ites, "Puss in Boots," "Jack and the Bean- 
sUlk," " Hop-o'-My-Thumb," and ** Cinderella," 
with the accompaniment of forty pictures by 
George Cruikshank, and the encasement of rich 
paper, clear and well- spaced type, and a fine 
cover. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00.] 

In looking for holiday books do not overlook 
Edith Wharton's and Ogden Codman's on Tlie 
Decoration of Houses (Scribner) ; Drummond's 
The Habitant and Other Poems in the French- 
Canadian dialect (Putnam) ; and Berenson's ele- 
gant volume on The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance ; all of ^ich have reached us too 
late to receive more than this word of mention 
in this issue. 



OTTBBENT FIOTION. 



A Hero in Homespun. 

It was an admirable thought of Rev. William 
E. Barton's to present the local coloring, the 
fast-dying dialect, and the homely trials and 
courage of the mountaineers of Tennessee and 
Kentucky during the Civil War. He shows 
rare fairness in his treatment of the South, and 
claims that the American Revolution really be- 
gan with the battle of Almance, N. C, May 16, 

177 1, when the people fought against the Eng- 
lish claim to tax the colonies. The first declar- 
ation of independence was that of the Scotch- 
Irish mountaineers at Mecklenburgh, May 31, 
1755, and the first free commonwealth was that 
of the Watauga Association in East Tennessee, 

1772. From such progenitors of liberty come 
the historical heroes of Barton's book. Their 
deeds of peril and bravery are stirringly told, 
with a detail of ** poor folks' loves " and home 
and country loves which is charming. Fighting, 
preaching Parson Brownlow, who did not burn 
the bridges; the battles of Millspring, Stone 
River, Lookout Mountain, etc., are vividly de- 
scribed. Sherman's mistake in assuming the 
"solid disloyalty" of the South and General 
Thomas's campaign are well discussed. There 
are two pages in the story which equal any 
description of the close of the war. General 
Gillem knew not of Lee's surrender and prepared 
to attack Martin, when the flag of truce was 
raised by the Southern general who had heard 
of Sherman's victory. Both sides cheered ; the 
Unionists started the song, "When Johnny 
comes marching home ; " the Southerners joined 
in; then both North and South sang "Dixie" 
and then the Confederates began ''America," and 
taken up by the Unionists the refrain went back 
and forth between the hills. This novel or his- 
tory, whichever one may call it, is of unusual 
value and interest. The illustrations are by 
Dan Beard and the binding is homespun. [Lam- 
son, Wolfife & Co. $1.50.] 

The Juggler. 
Into the familiar environment of her own 
Tennessee Mountains Miss Murfree — to drop 
the masculine nom de plume — brings as the 
hero of her latest novel a young man from that 
outside world whicJi seems so far away in the 
highlands of Tennessee. It is a young man 



with a singular history, who has allowed him- 
self, under stress of circumstances, to be re- 
ported dead, and buried with pomp and dr- 
cumshmce in his native town. Not daring to 
contradict the false report, he finds himself with 
the burden of an assumed name and untried life 
on his hands, and no means of support beyond 
a mellow voice and a moderate skill in feats of 
legerdemain. How he fares, how he makes mis- 
takes and repents them, how he finally ends, 
make up the burden of the tale, which is some- 
times comic and sometimes sorrowful, but a 
good deal more sorrowful than comic. [Hough- 
ton, Mifilin & Co. I1.25.] 

When the World was Younger. 

This, so far as our knowledge goes, b the 
first attempt which Miss M. £. Braddon has 
made in the line of the historical novel. She 
has selected for het period the time of Charles 
II. Her heroine, the younger daughter of a gal- 
lant gentleman who sacrificed all for Charles I, 
to meet but scanty return from his unworthy 
successor, is brought up from early childhood 
in a French convent, and comes to London for 
the first time to find her brother-in-law, Lord 
Fanham, dying of the Great Plague. Her care 
pulls him through, and she goes with him to 
the great, luxurious, wasteful, splendid country 
home, where her beautiful sister reigns as queen 
of the county. From that time on the pano- 
rama of English life as led at that day unrolls 
itself before her astonished eyes — gorgeous, 
reckless, debased, cynical. It is rather an in- 
teresting portrayal, its defect being that Miss 
Braddon, in her conscientious desire to fully de- 
pict her period, overloads the narrative with 
digressions and encounters, so that the charac- 
ters have rather the air of being dragged in 
than of happening along naturally. In a literary 
point of view this has its disadvantages, but 
historically considered it is not amiss. [R. F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.25.] 

Three Margarets. 
The three Margaret Montforts of Mrs. Laura 
£. Richards's pretty story are cousins — the 
daughters of three brothers,- one of whom has 
settled in Cuba, one on a frontier farm, while 
the third has led the life of a quiet scholar in a 
New England town. They meet for the first 
time when they come for a long summer visit 
to their Uncle John, whom none of them have 
ever seen. For purposes of his own their host 
keeps for a while in the background to study 
the characters of his young relatives. The char- 
acters are as widely different as their environ- 
ments have been, but each reacts upon and 
influences the other, and in the end all are 
benefited by the contact, while the reader has 
the benefit of a bright and entertaining story. 
[Estes & Lauriat. $1.25.] 

A Daughter of the Klephts. 
The publication of a new book by Edward 
Garrett is a rare event. This is the story of 
a girl of modem Greece, who was cast away at 
sea and rescued together with the servant man 
who had her in charge. She is found under 
a hedge in England and given an education by 
a kind woman. Eventually a family of Greeks 
who knew her mother recognize the resemblance 
during a visit in London, and she returns to her 
native land at the period of one of the struggles 
for liberty. A good deal of hktory is incorpo- 



rated in the story, which ends soon after the 
fall of Missolonghi [E. P. Dutton & Co. 

^1.50] 

By Right of Sv^ord. 

And still they come, books of adventure told 
by the hero. Here is another, by Arthur W. 
Marchmont; the most adventure-full of them 
all, crammed from cover to cover with deeds 
desperate and daring. The reckless man who 
teUs his stery is Hamylton Trigethner, English- 
man, crossed in love, ready to kill anybody, him- 
self included. He goes to Russia, where he had 
passed sixteen years of his early life, and the 
first thing he is mistaken by a lovely girl, Olga, 
for her brother. He assumes the name, fights 
a duel, is plunged into an intrigue with a pas- 
sionate woman, captured, rescued, involved 
with the Nihilists, saves the life of the emperor 
— indeed, what does he not do? The story is 
rapid, brilliant, incredible but entertaining, 
flashes like musketry, and heroism and love in 
the end receive their reward. [New Amsterdam 
Book Co. I1.25.] 

Taken by Siege. 
This story, by Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, is not 
new, having first seen the light ten years ago, 
but it is worthy of a new edition. It is more 
interesting than the run of society novels, and 
its picture of the "swell set" is not so tiring. 
The alluring tale of the rise of Rush Hurlstone 
in the ranks of journalism, and of his dauntless 
wooing and final winning of the prima donna ; of 
John Hurlstone's rapid dash down the road to 
ruin; the hardly concealed caricature of Mme. 
Blavatsky and the original tbeosophists, all these 
are excellent Still, excellent as it is, those 
readers who have formed Miss Gilder's acquain- 
tance through her most admirable editorial work 
will wonder that it is not even better. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25.] 

The Man of the Family. 
Christian Reid is a notable story-teller, and 
herein has used the old fiction of a buried treas- 
ure with singular effect. For the " Man " is a 
young girl who, in order to save her family from 
disaster, disguises herself as a lad and finds the 
ancestral hidden wealth. The plot, though 
highly improbable, is ingenious and reads as if 
it were real. The conversations, though mod- 
em, have a touch of romanticism and knight 
errantry. Beginning the book, one would be 
likely to finish it and acknowledge that he had 
passed his time pleasantly. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. %\ .00.] 

The King with Two Faces. 
The " King with Two Faces," who is the sub- 
ject of this novel by M. E. Coleridge, is Gustavus 
III of Sweden ; the period the last years of Louis 
XVI. The plot is both unusual and interesting. 
Count Ribbing, a gallant young fellow, heart 
and soul devoted to his king, b designated by 
a fortune-teller as being the person by whose 
act the king shall lose bis life. He scoffs at the 
prediction, and so does the sovereign ; but all the 
same an uneasy prescience abides in the king's 
mind which leads him repeatedly to order Rib- 
bing to service of great risk, as David did Uriah, 
"setting him in the front of the battle." The 
brave youth comes out unscathed from each 
danger, his love and loyalty undimmed ; but in 
the end Gustavus does him a cruel wrong, and 
m the wreck of his happiness his affection 
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changes to hatred, and he joins the conspirators 
who assassinate the king. The stor j has in it a 
wild, fierce flavor of the North. Odin and Christ 
fought for the mastery in Scandinavia, at a 
much later period than in more southern coun- 
tries, and reading the King with Two Faces^ 
it is difficult to realize that an environment 
so remote, picturesque, and alien to modern 
thought, existed but little more than a hundred 
years from our own day. [Edward Arnold. 

The Hermit of Nottingham. 
There is such an Oliver Optic-al air of juvenil- 
ity about this book that we wonder if Dr. Charles 
C. Abbott expected it to meet the demands, of 
the adult reader. We respectfully advise the 
shoemaker to return to his last In the field 
where Dr. Abbott won a well-deserved reputa- 
tion he ought to remain. Those who made his 
acquaintance in Bird- Land Echoes and Travels 
in a Tree -Top will feel a sense of grievous 
disappointment in this essay in the field of fic- 
tion. [J. B. Lippincott Co. I1.25.] 

Blown Away. 

It would hardly be fair to criticise this " non- 
sensical narrative, without rhyme or reason, re- 
lated by Richard Mansfield,** because the author 
disclaims any point, policy, or purpose, and 
merely announces it as having been written as 
a purely childish and innocent pastime. It is 
not as amusing as Edward Lear's nonsense 
books, but then who has ever equalled that most 
deliciously absurd writer? Sufficient to say 
that Mr. Mansfield is funny in telling the ad- 
ventures of Beatrice and Jessie, who were blown 
away by a cyclone. And the more -he lets him- 
self go without trying to be funny the better 
the story is. Somtimes he overdoes and is far- 
fetched, but altogether the book is bright and 
sparkling with fine humor and repartee. The 
covers, in a general hurricane of old-fashioned 
red, yellow, and blue, are very taking. The 
illustrations are by "Margaret Jones and the 
author." [L. C. Page & Co. I1.25.] 

Stuart and Bamboo. 
The plot of Stuart and Bamboo^ by Mrs. Sarah 
Pratt McLean Greene, is slight, reflecting the 
experiences of a gentle, refined woman brought 
by circumstances into close touch with fellow 
creatures of different grades of prosperity, re- 
finement, education, and religion, and finding the 
human heart in aU, and learning that the great 
things in life are those that come in one way or 
another to most of us, and that the things which 
nnite us are greater than those which separate. 
The real enjoyment of the book for the reader 
comes largely in bits of conversation or descrip- 
tion. Mrs. 0*Regan, whose convenient habit of 
calling every one, not Celtic by race nor Roman 
Catholic by ritual, a Bamboo, gives partial ex- 
planation of the title, is a character worth know- 
ing. The Jew Isaac, whom Margaret learns to 
love, is more shadowy and unreal than any of 
the others. As a study of tenement life the 
book is certainly hopeful. [Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.] 

Over the Hills. 

Mary Findlater is a new name in fiction, but 
her novel Over the Hills indicates so much origi- 
nality and skill of presentation that it is quite 
safe to expect other books from her later. The 
plot is an effective one, drawing in strongly 



differentiated characters, following a course quite 
in consonance with real life, deepening once or 
twice into tragedy, and always holding the in- 
terest. The world is not yet so old as not to 
enjoy a love story where genuine, proved affec- 
tion is strong enough to disregard the dictates 
of wordly prudence, even at the cost of comfort. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. I1.25.] 

A Soldier of Manhattan. 
A Soldier of Manhattan^ by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler, author of The Sun of Saratoga^ is an 
animated account of the battle of Ticonderoga 
and of the taking of Quebec, coupled with the 
necessary amount of romance through the woo- 
ing of a French girl by an American colonist. 
The scaling of the heights around Quebec as 
well as the panic at Ticonderoga is told with 
remarkable vigor, in the first person. French 
and English traits are well presented, though 
the best characters of the book are the Yankee 
scout and the Dutch trader. The book gives 
an unusual impression of truth for an historical 
novel and reads as enteruiningly as if it were 
not one. [D. Appleton & Co. 50c.] 

Eat Not Thy Heart. 

This distasteful little story, by Julien Gordon, 
relates to the fortunes of Elizabeth Bush, wife 
of an honest Yankee, who takes the position of 
farmer or overseer of a country place belonging 
to Archibald Marston, a New York millionaire. 
Mrs. Bush is a reader of Sunday newspapers. 
From those interminable sheets she has picked 
up a quantity of exciting gossip about Mrs. 
Marston — her beauty, her toilettes, her social 
successes, etc. Brought face to face with her 
heroine of these "items,** Elizabeth is half 
dazzled, half stung with a frenzy of imitation, 
unwilling to concede that wealth or station 
makes a difference, insolently averse to contact 
with what she calls *' servants,** determined to 
assert full equality as befits an American citizen, 
she expends her thoughts and her husband's 
money in fabricating cheap replicas of Mrs. 
Marston's gowns and hats, and comically inad- 
equate imitations of her manner ; and in the end, 
when she realizes that she has made herself 
ridiculous, her brain gives way and she sets fire 
to the house of her employer. The moral is — 
or should be — that Sunday newspapers should 
be avoided by weak brains; and that the low- 
priced match is an ever-present danger in a truly 
republican society. [Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
^1.25.] 

Yermah, the Dorado. 

The writer of this unique story, Frona Eunice 
Wait, has a belief in the lost Atlantis and a 
leaning toward Theosophy. She has patience 
and imagination, and has made a study of the 
conditions) culture, and customs of the people 
of that somewhat mythical period more than 
deven thousand years ago in the highly-favored 
region near the Golden Gate. She has repro- 
duced a strangely picturesque series of events 
in the golden age of the world, made her men 
and women pulsate with life, and wrought a vast 
amount of astrologic lore and theosophic teach- 
ings into a stirring episode of Atlantian history ; 
carrying the princely Yermah through love and 
tribulation to his birth into the spiritual life, rep- 
resenting in him the *' Ideal Man of all time and 
all people — Love, the eternal mystery.** The 
book has a map of " Flamco,** the country which 



is the scene of the story. [William Doxey. 
#1.25.] 

Dorothy Draycott's Tomorrows. 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend has written better 
stories than this. Coming as a sort of sequel 
to ^Dorothy DraycotVs Todays ^ it has a perfunc- 
tory air; not that of a book that had to be 
written and could not be let alone. It is at 
times prosy, and at times drags; and Tom Dray- 
cott is wooden, not flesh and blood. The 
wedded love of the two elder couples is charm- 
ing ; Dorothy is sweet ; her lover true and appre- 
ciative ; and in the course of events the experi- 
ences in the West break up the monotony ; but 
as a whole the book ought to have been better. 
[Lee & Shepard. $1 . 50.] 

Cousin Betty. 
One of the most powerful of Balzac's novels. 
Cousin Bettyt is unfortunately so degraded and 
demoralizing in its tendency that it takes a great 
deal of strength of purpose to read it through. 
It belongs with Cousin Pons to that series which 
Balzac called *' Poor Relations.** In these two 
stories he treated and analyzed the effect on 
the soul of living in a dependent and despised 
position. The result of this atmosphere on 
" Cousin Betty ** was to make her resolve to 
degrade her richer and happier relatives. For 
pure malignity this book is unequalled in liter- 
ature, with the one exception of Othello. Where 
lago has the larger instincts of a man with 
a deep and subtle brain, Betty's malice takes 
on a dye of pettiness and triviality, which gives 
her cruelty an even greater loathsomeness. This 
novel b one of the longest Balzac ever wrote and 
is, perhaps, his last great work of genius. [The 
Macmillan Co. $i.5a] 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

It must require the audacity of a Mephbto- 
pheles to attempt to write A New Faust^ but in 
Alfred Smythe (also the author of Sir Dunstan^s 
Daughter) Goethe has not a dangerous rival. 
The old story of the discovery of the elixir of 
life has been told repeatedly and told far better 
than in this morbid, tedious, and long-drawn- 
out story, in which insanity and spiritualism 
have a large share and literary ability an ex- 
ceedingly small one. [American Publishers* 
Corporation. ^1.25.] 

The Invisible Man is indeed a creation. Mr. 
H. G. Wells has made a fine spook out of noth- 
ing at all. Lovers of ghost stories, incongruities, 
and laughs will enjoy the little book. [Edward 
Arnold. I1.25.] 

The central idea of Clara Nevada McLeod*s 
novel. Then and Not *Till Then, is that the 
foundations of true society will be laid only 
when the husbands and fathers are as pure as 
they wish their daughters to be; then and not 
until then. The writer's intentions are doubt- 
less commendable, but her incidents are sensa. 
tional, and the style betrays the untrained writer. 
[Robert Lewis Weed Co.] 

A Damsel Errant, hf Am^lie Rives, is a 
pretty, old-time story of ** lords and ladies of 
high degree.** Love and war are its theme, with 
love, of course, triumphant. [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 75c.] 

The humanness of A Colonial fViteh, an his- 
torical sketch under the form of a story, by 
Frank Samuel Child, places it m psychological 
importance far above the ordinary>accoonts of| 
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witchcraft. He deals with a spedal case of it 
in Connecticut, showing the contagion of hys- 
teria and superstition and the conscientious 
struggle against belief in it. The village and 
personal life and the parish relations of the 
minister are detailed in a continuous, subtly 
wrought narrative, which, entertaining simply 
as a novel, is of larger import to the student 
It is the best story, not treatise, on the Black 
Art in America, yet published. [Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. I1.25.] 

A Tortured Soul, by S. Darling Barker, is 
another of the stories where a young woman — 
gifted, and a writer, of course — revolts against 
the time-honored conventionalities of life and 
decides to cast in her lot with a man already 
married, and defy the world. Have we not had 
enough of this demoralizing and nauseating kind 
of fiction ? [The Roxburghe Press, is, 6dJ] 



MUfOB NOTIOES. 



On Blue Water. 
The disadvantage of the artist's picture is that 
it represents life in action at but a single moment 
of time. The advantage of a writer's picture is 
that it represents moving life in action. Such is 
the advantage and the power of this latest book 
by that prince of writers, who is also an sirtist, 
Edmondo de Amids, translated by Jacob D. 
Brown, generously illustrated, and manufactured 
by the publishers into almost the elegance of an 
edition de luxe. The story in this volume of a 
few less than 400 pages is simply the story of a 
voyage on an Italian emigrant ship from Genoa 
to Buenos Ayres. The voyage for the author 
was not an accident, nor was it dictated by any 
other purpose whatsoever than simply to study 
the scenes and the characters afforded by such 
an experience in order to make a book about 
them. What Mr. Wyckoff has been doing 
among the ''workers," and what our friend 
Lee Meriwether, now of St. Louis, did among 
the macaroni makers of Naples, De Amids did 
in the cabins, on the decks, and in the steerage 
of the *' Galileo,*' a huge steamship of the mod- 
em type, with her 1,500 steerage passengers, 
her 200 crew, and her aristocracy in the saloons. 
It is astonishing how much can be made out 
of how little by such a writer as thb Italian 
magician of the pen. The whole ship is under 
his microscope from the time of the casting off of 
the hawser at Genoa to the landing of the em- 
igrants at the mouth of the La Plata. There 
is no corner of the ship that escapes his atten- 
tion, no one of her cabin passengers that does 
not come under his eye, almost no one of her 
steerage passengers who is not subjected to his 
powerful and exhausting analysis. He dissects, 
he anatomizes, he analyzes, he tests, he reads 
motives, he describes actions, he photographs 
countenances, he repeats conversations, he lights 
up his pages with the rough wit of the fore- 
castle and the polished courtesies of the grand 
saloon. The newly married couple, the opera 
dancer, the tall priest, the mother who has 
buried her baby but a few hours before sailing, 
the young girl with her glowing cheek, the worn 
old man with his long beard, the rascal, the 
dude, the ship's commissary, the engineer, the 
sailors, the captain, all are under inspection at 
one time or another. There is not a sound on 
board of this ship that does not reach the read- 



er's ear ; there is not an inddent of this voyage 
that is not reported to him ; there is not a scene 
nor an experience nor a heartache, nor a joke, 
nor a plunge of the prow nor a roll of the hull 
nor a thump of the screw, that he does not 
experience. Of all vivid introspective pen pho- 
togravures, such a book as this is almost chief. 
It gets a little monotonous, as the voyage would. 
But then, as an old captain said to us once, 
it is life on shore that is monotonous; at sea 
there's something new every day; and it is so 
here. If one must be shut up on board a great 
transport ship for twenty-four dajrs, he cannot 
be in better company than De Amicis's in his 
captivity. The sketches which illustrate this 
story are as graphic as the story itself, and 
those who are fond of close and minute studies 
of distant and unusual phases of character and 
life will find themselves absorbed in this hand- 
some volume. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.25.] 

American Bthnology. 
We have the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, made to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1894-95 W Major Powell, the Director. This 
volume, like the one preceding it, which we 
reviewed at greater length than we shall be able 
to review the present, is a massive and impos- 
ing example of the publication function of the 
United States government Its more than 325 
dosely- printed octavo pages are devoted to de- 
tailed accounts of the operations of the Bureau 
during the period indicated in the title, and in- 
clude, beside the official report of the Director, 
which occupies about one- third of the volume, 
accompanying papers by his assodates on the 
following spedal topics: Primitive Trephining 
in Peru, the Cliff Ruins of the Cafion De Chelly 
in Arizona, the Day Symbols of the Maya Year, 
and the Tusayan Snake Ceremonies. These 
several papers are all by experts who have de- 
voted abundant resources of time and scholar- 
ship to the investigation of their special subjects, 
and are authoritative and exhaustive. The large 
and capadous volume is amply and finely illus- 
trated with no fewer than eighty-one full-page 
plates and about the same number of smaller 
photographs inserted in the text. We could 
take a good deal of space in admitting the 
reader to the interior of these pages, but it is 
out of the question so to do at the present time. 
It must be enough to say that this work com- 
pares favorably with any government publica- 
tions that can be named, that it is an honor to 
American scholarship, a credit to the Smithson- 
ian Institution, and a distinguished service of 
the Department of the Interior at Washington. 
If the government has any business at all in 
the line of the publication of scientific docu- 
ments, it ought to do that business well, and 
it is wdl done in such a volume as the one 
now named. 

Hawaii, Our Now Possessions. 

Mr. John R. Musick is a little " too previous," 
as the boys say, in the title of his handsome 
volume on the Sandwich Islands, for annexation 
thereof to the United States has not yet taken 
place, no matter how likely it is to take place 
and desirable though it may be. The antidpa- 
tion of the fact, however, does not harm the 
volume, which is sketchy, descriptive, personal, 
remhiiscent, rather than sdentific and formal; 
but its 500 pages and its 38 chapters certainly 



give a graphic picture of the islands, the chief 
towns, the native character and life, the Euro- 
pean upgrowth, the work of the misuonaries, 
the misery of the lepers, the fortunes and 
dramas and tragedies that have been and still 
are enacted on these picturesque shores; the 
great volcano, experiences in the mountains and 
in the interior, holidays and picnics, the andent 
traditions, the history down to modem times, 
the overthrow of the monarchy and the recent 
political developments and complications which 
have brought the Hawaiian problem to the 
front. Mr. Musick's conclusion is that the 
islands must belong either to Great Britain or 
to the United States, and the weight of the 
book is in favor of annexation to the latter. 
He represents the islands as capable of support- 
ing five times the present population, and the 
commercial relations with this country point 
strongly to their natural connection with us. 
The illustrations of the book are a dedded 
charm. There are a large number of excep- 
tionally well- executed half-tones, with a liberal 
sprinkling of pen-and-ink sketches in the text or 
on the margin, and together, the half-tones es- 
pecially, they give by far the finest impression of 
Hawaiian scenery that we have ever seen in any 
published volume. The shore views, the outlines 
of the headlands, and the mountain scenery are 
particularly fine, and there is a delicacy, a soft- 
ness, and a finish about some of these views 
which really give them distinction. The brilliant 
cover of the book is sure to attract attention to 
it, and its contents will well repay many readers 
[Funk & Wagnalls Co. $4.oa] 

VarU. 

Miss Agnes Repplier can write such a delight- 
ful essay that we always feel defrauded when 
we find her less good than her best In the 
present volume her work is unequal. The " Lit- 
tle Pharisees of Fiction" and "The Eternal 
Feminine" are capital, while several of the 
traveling sketches are not worth reading at all. 
Miss Repplier makes out a fair case in "The 
Eternal Feminine " in proof that there is noth- 
ing older than the so-called "new woman." 
In this same essay she says that she has noticed 
it is always the great-grandmothers who are 
held up as the pattern of all the womanly 
virtues, and "by the same token it is encourag- 
ing to think that, in the years to come, we too 
shall figure as lost examples of distinctly femi- 
nine traits. . . . What a pleasure for the new 
woman of today, who finds herself vilified be- 
yond her modest deserts, to reflect that she is 
d^tined to shine as the revered and faultless 
great-grandmother of the future." [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 

Memoir of Anne Jemima Clough. 
A detailed and interesting memoir of Miss 
Clough, involving the history of Newnham Col- 
lege, comes to us from the hand of her niece, 
Blanche Athena Clough, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to educational history. To many the men- 
tion of Miss Clough's name suggests her first as 
the sister of Arthur Hugh Clough, and her af- 
fection for this dearly- loved brother would have 
made her prize this association with him ; but it 
is for her own life work that we must remember 
her. From her young womanhood she was con- 
sdous of her vocation for teaching, while diffi- 
dent of her success ; but not till after her broth- 
er's death did she throw heraeU heart and spol 
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into her chosen work, concentrating on it, per- 
haps, the affection and thought which only be- 
reavement had wrested from another object. 
Among the pioneers in the movement for the 
higher education of women Miss Clough took a 
foremost place ; and what Newnham stands for 
today is due in large measure to her energy and 
wbdom. The story of her life, in one way un- 
eventful, is yet the story of success, and full of 
suggestion and helpful meaning. Told as it is 
in love and sympathy by one who was very near 
and dear to her, it cannot fail to interest and 
charm by the picture it gives of a noble woman 
whose " one steady aim was to put her students 
in the way of becoming useful, helpful women, 
able and willing when the time came ... to 
serve each other for the good of all,'* and among 
whose last public words to her students were 
these: "Take the little pleasures of life, watch 
the sunsets and the clouds, the shadows in the 
streets, and the misty light over our great cities. 
These bring joy by the way and thankfulness to 
our Heavenly Father." [Edward Arnold. I3.S0.] 

Marches! and Music. 
These " passages " from the life of a famous 
"singing teacher," arranged by Mathilde Mar- 
ches! and introduced by Massenet, are by no 
means disconnected. On the contrary, the au- 
thor begins with her subject's birth, as Mathilde 
Graumann, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where her 
father was a wealthy and honored citizen, and 
continues her personal narrative down to the 
present time. The seeming calamity of the 
father's sudden loss of fortune was in reality 
the direct cause in determining the daughter's 
future career. Happy woman, in spite of all 
vicissitude^, in living such a life as hers has 
been, devoted to her art, the friend and far 
vorite of so many distinguished people in the 
musical world, the beloved teacher of so many 
who have won distinction 1 Nearly all the great 
"artistes" of her day have come within her 
circle. Royal personages have done her honor. 
The highest society in the capitals of Europe 
has been glad to welcome her. Her reminis- 
cences include the figures of Manuel Garda, 
Mendelssohn, Sir Julius Benedict, Liszt, Otto 
Goldschmidt (who made his d^but at the same 
time she did), Bunsen, Meyerbeer, Fanny Sewald, 
Rossini, Rubinstein, Patti, Verdi, singers, com- 
posers, violinists, authors, and artists from aU 
countries. Among her pupils were Etelka Gers- 
ter, Emma Calv^, Emma Nevada, Nellie Melba, 
Emma Eames, and a large number of others 
who have made a name. This story of the life 
of a woman so noble of soul, so true to the 
highest ideals, so successful as a teacher, so 
faithful in all her relations, is a remarkable 
illustration of what may be accomplished by one 
who had for her motto "Faith, Labor, and 
Perseverance." The portraits of Madame Mar- 
ches!, six in number, given in the volume, show 
a face of rare attractiveness, of singular sweet- 
ness and dignity. [Harper & Brothers. $2.50.] 

The Queen of the Jesters. 
The seventeenth century was the age of mys- 
tifications. The records of the times of Louis 
XIV and of the Regent are full of them. Peo- 
ple counted no expense or trouble too much if 
it conduced to the perfection of these elaborate 
and, so to speak, senseless plots, for fooling 
and bewildering such victims as were elected 
for the sport. It was like a Christmas extrava- 



ganza enacted in real life ; that a life was now 
and then lost in consequence of these pranks, 
or a reason now and then upset, did not matter ; 
mystifications were the fashion and society must 
be amused. The successive chapters of this 
volume, by Max Pemberton, turn on this pop- 
ular sport Their prominent figure is Mademoi- 
selle Corinne de Montesson, one of the many 
queens of Paris society. The adventures are 
exciting and entertaining, and there is a certain 
originality of environment which gives the book 
interest. [Dedd, Mead & Co. I1.50.] 

WTordsworth. 
It b a littie unfortunate that two selected edi- 
tions of Wordsworth's poems should be brought 
out almost simultaneously by two such accred- 
ited publbhers, respectively, as Longmans, Green 
& Co. [I2.00], and Ginn & Co. [^1.40], under the 
supervision of two such eminent editors as Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Professor Dowden. A prefer- 
ence between the books is hard to state and 
neither seems any very great improvement on 
Matthew Arnold's similar work of some years 
back. Mr. Lang's estimate of Wordsworth is, 
of course, interesting, while Professor Dowden's 
more formal biography and careful notes make 
his work, which is the fuller of the two, pecul- 
iarly suitable for school use. By far the more 
ornate of the two is the English edition, and its 
pretentiousness, with the profuse illustrations, 
which seem, to say the least, not happy, im- 
pels us to express our preference on the whole 
for the simpler American edition, in spite of 
the extreme plainness, even cheapness, of its 
appearance. 

Ornamental Designs for Woven Fabrics. 
Alas I weaving is no longer a domestic accom- 
plishment or occupation ; but why should it not 
be? Why should not our women, our young 
women especially, now folding their hands and 
sighing because they have nothing to do, set up 
once more the hand-loom of old, and go to 
work with warp and woof, with needle and with 
shuttle, on the production of pretty and useful 
fabrics, which they could at least give away if 
they did not sell them at a handsome profit. 
With Navaho hand-made blankets offered for 
sale in Boston for $600 each, as has been the 
case this autumn, why is there not here an open 
industry for the unemployed? Certainly our 
deft-fii^ered, tasteful New England girls, our 
highly educated damsels at such art centers as 
Cincinnati and Chicago, can do as well as the 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. The book 
before us suggests these remarks, being A Text- 
Book in Ornamental Design for Woven Fabrics, 
It is easy to see hov<r the South Kensington Mu- 
seum has furnished the materials for its compo- 
sition, how the revived interest in woven work 
on the other side of the sea has occasioned the 
call for it, and how the local weaving schools in 
England provide the field for its use by both 
teacher and pupil. We fear there are no "local 
weaving schools " in America in which the book 
can serve its purpose, but there are other ways 
in which it can prosecute a mission in the culti- 
vation of the sense of the beautiful, and the 
application of sound principles of art to deco- 
rative processes. We do not see why embroid- 
erers, of whom there are a host on the right 
hand and on the left, might not find much help- 
ful material in these sixty or seventy plates, and 
the accompanying letter-press, by two such ex- 



perts as C. Stephenson and F. Suddards. Tech- 
nical workers in factories, of the more intelligent 
class, could, of course, find very much more in 
these 270 pages to guide them in their trade. 
[London : Methuen & Co. 1 12.0a] 

Under the Red Crescent. 

With the startling realism, sometimes horrible 
and horrifying, with which Verestchagin, the 
Russian painter, has depicted the scenes of war, 
Mr. Charles S. Ryan, a British surgeon who 
served with the Turkish army at Plevna and 
Erzeroum in the war of '77-78, has related his 
experiences on the battle-field and in the hospi- 
tals of that memorable conflict Dr. Ryan is an 
Australian, who was scarcely out of his teens 
when he enlisted in the Turkish medical service, 
and has been persuaded at this late day to write 
out these recollections, or rather, have them 
written out by his literary friend, John Sandes, 
at the solicitation of friends to whom his rela- 
tion of them has been a matter of interest dur- 
ing the years that have intervened. Those who 
have seen with their own eyes or through others 
the scenes of carnage and suffering and death 
which belong to the hours following a great 
battie, will hardly remember anything more 
graphic, not to say shocking, than some of the 
scenes described in the four hundred pages of 
this book, whose title is Under the Red Crescent, 
Dr. R3ran seems to have been almost as much of 
a fighter as a surgeon, and he was very much 
given to jumping on a horse and riding into 
the thick of the conflict; indeed, under the loose 
discipline of the Turkish army he enjoyed lib- 
erties and facilities for taking a hand in affairs 
which we fancy would not be permitted under 
the more rigid regimen of European armies. 
But altogether, whether sword or knife was in his 
hand, he saw pretty much everything that went 
on at Plevna, and with the intrepidity of an 
officer and the coolness of an operator he tells 
the story. He has a great admiration for the 
Turks, high and low, and his testimony in their 
behalf would make our good friend Dr. Hamlin 
of Lexington burst out in fresh indignation. 
But there are some good things to be said of 
the Turk, after all, and it b only fair to hear 
them stated by such an intelligent and incon- 
trovertible eye-witness as Dr. Ryan. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00.] 



BOOKS FOS aiBLS AND BOTS. 



Miss WUdfire. 
This story for girls by Julia M. Lippman 
relates the trials of Nan Cutler, whose father 
had long been in India, leaving the care of his 
motherless daughter to an old servant — which 
gives an air of improbability at the outset. 
When the girl is in a desperate strait on ac- 
count of her rebellious conduct, there appears 
on the scene a wonderful governess, who is like 
a good fairy, righting everything. This lady, 
living under an assumed name, proves to be a 
devoted friend of Nan's mother and in the end 
is understood to marry Nan's father, who re- 
turns after having been reported dead. [The 
Penn Publishing Co.] 

Success. 
It is a dangerous thing to follow so successful 
a writer as Mr. Samuel Smiles in the path of 
illustrative writing suggested iiythf titie of this 
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book. Mr. Orison Swett Marden has done it, 
however, and the result proves the danger. The 
book suffers in comparison with the well-known 
writing of Mr. Smiles, and, while intended os- 
tensibly for young readers, is above their com- 
prehension, at least above their taste, and is not 
sufficiently relieved and lightened by that in- 
fusion of example in the use of which Mr. 
Smiles was uniformly so happy. Examples of 
the subject are not wanting, and the purpose 
and spirit of the book are of the best, but it 
does not exactly hit in the center a mark which 
has been hit there by another. [W. A. Wilde 
& Co. 11.25.] 

Over the Andes. 
This, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth's latest book 
of travel for young readers, is founded upon an 
actual journey made in 1895 ^Y ^^J ^^ South- 
ampton to Buenos Ayres and across the South 
American continent by railway and muleback, 
and so is founded upon actual observation and 
experience. There is much in the South Amer- 
ican republics and cities, in their scenery and 
peoples, to interest, not to say fascinate, and the 
author has the talent and has had the experience 
which enables him to make good use of his 
materials. The information imparted about the 
country is disguised under the outlines of a story, 
and a few pictures enliven its pages. [W. A. 
Wilde & Co. I1.50.] 



HEW EDITIOHS. 



McConnell's History of the American 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Whittaker has taken occasion, on the 
issuing of a seventh edition of the Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConneirs History of the American Epis- 
copal Churchy to considerably improve its ap- 
pearance by the use of a more highly- finished 
paper, wider margins, a gilt top, and rough front 
edges. At the same time the author has taken 
occasion to add a trifle over fifty pages to the 
text, extending in five chapters the history down 
through the last quarter of a century, the work 
originally having stopped with the end of the 
Civil War. Dr. McConnell's ink has not be- 
come pale nor his pen blunt, and his handwrit- 
ing, if plain and without fiourishes, is brilliant 
and striking. [I2.00.] 

Georgia Scenes. 

A reprint of Georgia Scenes^ by a native Geor- 
gian, is published by the Harpers. The book 
came out first in 1840, and the new issue contains 
the crude yet clever original illustrations — some- 
what such as adorned the pages of Mark Twain's 
first books. In the Georgia of 1840 fox-hunting, 
horse-racing, and fights occupied a considerable 
portion of public attention, and their fragrance 
naturally pervades these Scenes. The sketches 
will be read with more interest today than when 
they first appeared. They are an admirable pres- 
entation of a by-gone life, and a curious com- 
mentary on the adage concerning the flight of 
time. The author is something of a philosopher, 
and his work a fine mingling of the humorous 
and the wise, of common sense and absurdity. 

Carlyle's Frederick the Great. 

Carlyle's History of Frederick the Great makes 

the last two volumes in the new "Centenary 

Edition " of the works of the great English 

writer. To indulge in a colloquialism, there are 



more Fredericks on the stage of European his- 
tory "than one can shake a stick at," but there 
is only one Frederick the Great ; and as there is 
only one Thomas Carlyle, the result when the 
two are brought together as author and subject 
may be imagined. Despite the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the roar of canon, the beating of drums, 
and the occasional blowing up of a loaded cais- 
son — terms which faintly portray the explosive- 
ness of Carlyle's style — this is a great history ; 
and it is none the less great in the fine form and 
dress which this edition gives it. Each volume 
has a portrait of the potentate who, after shak- 
ing Europe for a generation, died so poorly off 
for a wardrobe that he had to be buried in a 
garment belonging to his valet de chambre, [Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons. Each, f 1.25.] 

Kipling. 
The eleventh volume of the new edition of 
Mr. Kipling's works contains his Verses front 
i88g to i8g6^ those strong and striking examples 
of English poetry which have given their young 
author a foremost place among the writers of the 
closing quarter of the century. The "Barrack 
Room Ballads" are here, the "Seven Seas," 
and some other fugitive pieces, and there b 
the usual contribution of illustrations by Mr. 
Kipling's father. For a frontispiece we have 
an old-fashioned galleon, on the yard-arm of 
which we can fancy the boy Kipling, the hero 
of that latest story; of whom his father said, 
when notified by the officer on deck that his 
boy had mounted aloft and would fall into the 
sea if he let go, " But he won't let go." The 
volumes of this edition are fast growing into a 
beautiful collection, and the set will doubtless 
make many a holiday gift this year. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] 

Dollar Novels. 
To their capital Dollar Edition of standard 
English novels, Service & Paton of London have 
just added Thackeray's immortal Pendennis and 
Vanity Fair^ Charlotte Bronte's almost equally 
immortal Shirley^ and Scott's Rob Roy^ each 
in a volume by itself. Mr. Chris Hammond 
is the illustrator of the first two, and Mr. F. H, 
Townsend of the last two, and the illustrations 
in all cases add much to the attractiveness of 
the books. There is a difference in the style 
of the two artists, but each has an individuality 
which sets these pictures rather apart by them- 
selves. They have caught well the spirit of 
the times to which they relate, and there are 
touches of humor in some of them which are 
pleasing. The main criticism to Pendennis will 
be as to the " solid " type in which it is printed, 
giving the page a little too much density to 
the eye ; but then you cannot expect everything 
for a dollar, and the whole of Thackeray's ro- 
mance is here in one volume of moderate size 
and light weight, and of less than 600 pages. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. Each, |i.oo.] 



much less pleasing their illustrations would 
commend them to our liking. It is seldom that 
an author can, as artist too, double so success- 
fully the power of his pen, but Mr. Sullivan has 
embellished his book with a hundred reproduc- 
tions of pen-and-ink drawings that offer for our 
entertainment a singular combination of humor, 
individuality, and grace. The publishers' part 
of the work is worthy of the author's, and the 
whole is rarely attractive. To be sure, there b 
one bad misprint, but the reader can find that 
for himself. [J. B. Lippincott Co. ^1.50.] 



lOSOELLANT. 

The Flame Flower. 
In The Flame Flower and Other Stories Mr. 
J. F. Sullivan has given us an uniquely attract- 
ive little book, and one that will not fail to 
win its share of heliday attention. The stories, 
though slight, are charming in spirit and ex- 
pression and show a lively wit; but were they 



How to Know the Shore Birds^ by C. B. Cory, 
b intended especially for sportsmen, although 
interesting for any who wish to be able to iden- 
tify birds. The work is really^ a " key," in which 
the species are arranged in groups according to 
size. The descriptions are minute, technical, but 
plain ; therefore cannot fail to be helpful to the 
amateur ornithologist. The illustrations, by Ed- 
ward Knobel, are admirable. [Little, Brown & 
Co. 7SC.] 

That children should '* improve in- goodness at 
the same time that they improve in reading," as 
originally designed by Cotton Mather, is Mr. 
Wendell Garrison's ** Proposal " for his Parables 
for School and Home, It treats of various prac- 
tical themes, such as Tenderness for Giving 
Things, Vandalism, The Rights of Property, 
Patriotism, Consequences, etc., each brief chap- 
ter being a little tale or parable complete in it- 
self, and all being easy of comprehension for any 
intelligent child. The idea of the book is very, 
and its carrying out fairly, good. [Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00.] 

Sixteen sermonettes by Ian Madaren are col- 
lected under the title of The Patterns WheeL 
This metaphor from the prophecy of Isaiah is 
adopted as a symbol of divine providence, and 
the short papers which follow relate to certain 
providential features — miseries and trials — of 
human life. They appeal to people who think 
somewhat below the surface, and whose souls 
have tasted somewhat of the bitterness of earth. 
Dr. Watson has an original mind and a fresh 
manner of statement These pages are quite 
as much ethical as they are devotional ; but 
they are always practical, and frequently will 
start the mind on independent' meditations. 
Beautifully printed is the book, in large type, 
but plainly bound. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.] 

The third volume of Mr. Neil Buchanan's 
translation of Harnack's History of Dogma is 
out. It continues the second book of the first 
part of the work and presents the first book of 
the second part. It is pretty dry reading, and 
quite above the interest of all except students of 
the philosophy of ecclesiastical history. The 
growth of the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement receives considerable attention in 
this volume. [Roberts Brothers. $2.oa] 

We have from the Century Company the one 
bound volume of the Century Magaune for the 
last six months and the two bound volumes of 
St. Nicholas for the last twelve months ; a library 
by themselves, when taken together, of the best 
reading and the best illustration for young and 
old. The exhibition of what these periodicals 
have done is the surest promise of what they will 
do. 

What was once Harper's Young People is now 
Harper'* s Round Table, The bound volume of 
this weekly visitor for the year beginning No- 
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vember, 1896, and ending with November, 1897, 
is a portly quarto of upwards of 1,200 pages, 
filled from beginning to end with entertaining 
reading matter of every description, and bounti- 
fully illustrated with the pictures of which the 
Harpers are so lavish in every publication of 
this kind. The book b a museum of literary 
curiosities and treasures of a most fascinating 
sort; and not alone children, but older people 
will turn its pages and drop into its letter-press 
and study its maps and its pictures with absorbed 
attention. [$3.50.] 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

— Mr. F. G. Kenyon is preparing for imme- 
diate publication by the British Museum the 
poems of Bacchylides, the papyrus of which was 
discovered last winter. The manuscript retains 
about five hundred lines intact, with a large 
number of fragments, the whole of which have 
been ingenioudy pieced together so as to give 
a total of about a thousand lines, representing 
about twenty poems, of which six are complete, 
while of nine more there are portions. The 
text has been transcribed and restored for the 
present purpose, and the publication will con- 
tain notes, an introduction, an index, and a 
photographic facsimile. Copies can be had of 
the Oxford Press, 91, 93 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

— Be careful how you invest in first editions. 
They are not always as valuable as speculative 
hope would conjecture. Somebody who spent 
;f 60 or more to collect a complete set of the 
first editions of Richard Jefferies has gone ahead 
of the market, and the entire collection, forty- 
six volumes in all, is now offered by an English 
bookseller at £y), 

— It will give some idea of the extent of the 
new building on St Martin's Street, London, 
which the Macmillan Company have just occu- 
pied, when we say that for the electric lighting 
of the establishment five miles of wire were re- 
quired, for the speaking tubes four tons of tub- 
ing, and for the shelves in the stock department 
"sixty tons" of timber. This is a new way 
of measuring timber, by the ton — English, you 
know. 

— One of the handsomest publisher's catar 
logues of the season is the Portrait Catalogite 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., bringing 
their list down to date, increasing the num- 
ber of portraits to sixty- three, and classifyhig all 
their publications, with subdivisions and a full 
index. A decorative cover includes the motto 
of the Riverside Press, and the book— for book 
it is — is a beauty in its way. 

— The New Amsterdam Company of New 
York have ready The Secret Societies of All Ages 
and Countries, by C. W. Heckethom; the full 
correspondence of Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson, edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson; and 
the new book by Dickens, strange as that 
sounds, entitled Old Lamps for New Ones, 

— "Have you read Miss Chunk t^^ Such is 
the startling and mysterious question which 
comes to us from a St. Louis publisher, and 
we wonder if Mr. Lee Meriwether has something 
to do with the book which lies behind it Many 
of our readers will remember Mr. Meriwether's 
lively Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean, 

— A volume of patriotic poems by Miss Lucy 
Cleveland is announced by the A. D. F. Ran- 



dolph Company of New York, under the awk- 
ward title of The Scarlet- Veined, The title-poem 
seems to have for its subject the American flag. 
— Mr. Fisher Unwin has published Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill's collection of Rossetti's letters to 
William Allingham, which Dr. Garnett charac- 
terizes as the best of all Rossetti's letters so far 
published. Mr. Unwin also announces a new 
volume of poems by Mr. R. V. Johnson, for 
nearly twenty-five years connected with the Cen- 
tury Magatine, and secretary of the American 
Copyright League. Songs of Liberty and Other 
Poems is its title. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for immediate 
publication two new volumes by the late Henry 
Drummond, one hb Addresses on Christianity 
originally delivered to theological audiences, the 
other a collection of Christmas stories under the 
curious title T^e Monkey That Would Not KilL 

— The Young Woman's Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
have publbhed an Almanac for i8g8, to which 
some special matter is contributed by the White 
Ribboners of the World. 



PUBLI0ATI05S RECEIVED. 



$W^ All Bocks r*cno9d by tk* Litbkary Woklo Are 
entertd umdtr the above heading. Further notice of any 
puNicati&H is dependent n^on its importance. 



Thb Voicb op thb Valley. NogochL Dozey. 75c 
Idlb Hoints IN A LiBBABY. Hodaoo. Dozey. I1.25 
Old Crbolb Days. Cable. lUos. by Herter. Scribner. 

$6.00 
Java tub Gabdbm op tub East. Sddmore. Century. 

I1.50 
Thb Fibst Chbistmas Trbb. Van Dyke. Scribner. 

I1.50 
An Intboduction to thb Litebatubb of thb Old 
Tbstambnt. Sixth edidon. Driver. Scribner. ^.50 
Thb Wab op Grbbk Indbpbndbncb. Phillips. Scrib- 
ner. I1.50 
A Capital Courtship. Black, lllos. Scribner. |i.oo 
Mbs. Knollys and Othbb Stobibs. Stimson. Scrib- 
ner. ^1.50 
Illustbatbd Life of thb Blbssbd Vibgin. Rohner. 
Benziger. Ii.as 
Tbnnvson's In Mbmobiabl IUus. by Fenn. Fords. 1^3.50 
A Group op Fbbnch Critics. Fisher. If caiux- li«as 
Thrbads of Lifb. Rollins. Lamson. i^i.oo 
Truth and Pobtry. Brorup. International Book Co. 

40C 
Warrior Gap. King. Neely. I1.35 

Rbpobt op thb Commissioner of Education. 1895- 
1896. Vol. a. 
By-Ways. Hichens. Dodd. %\.%i 

Portraits and Silhoubttbs op MusiaANs. Bell- 
aigue. Dodd. I1.50 

Victorian Litebatubb. Shorter. Dodd. |i.oo 

Book op Old Enoush Love Songs. Mabie and Ed- 
wards. Macmillan. $a.oo 
SoaAL Life in Old Virginia Before the War. 
Page. Illus. by Cowles. Scribner. $1.50 
The Surprising Adventures op Sir Toady Lion 
with Those of General Napoleon Smith. Crockett. 
lUns. by Browne. Stokes. $1.50 
Lullaby Land. Field, Grahame, and Robinson. 
Scribner. $1.50 
An Almanac op Twelve Sports. Words by Kipling. 
Nicholson. RuaselL ^.00 
The Pbivate Libbary. Humphreys. Boaton. I1.50 
Hamlet. IUus. by Christy. Dodd. I2.00 
The Poetical Works op Euzabbth Babbett 
Browning. Macmillan. ^i*75 
Historic New Yobk. Edited by Maud Wilder Good- 
win, Alice Carrington Royce, and Ruth Putnam. IUus. 
Putnam. Ia.50 

NULUPICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Powell. Putnam. Is.oo 

Rampolu. George MacDonald. Longmans. 
Scientific Aspects of Chbistian Evidences. Wright. 

Appleton. Ii.so 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. Crowell. Ii.as 
The Pbotestant Faith. Olmstead. Putnam. 7sc. 
The Cid Campeadob. Clarke. Putnam. I1.50 

Ambbose PARi and His Times. Paget. Putnam. 1*^50 
The Sinneb. Rita. Rand. 

Paul Merceb. Adderley. Arnold. I1.35 

Punctuation. Teall. Appleton. $1.35 

The King's Story Book. Edited with an Introduction 

by G. L. Gomme. Longmans. $2.00 

Mbn in Epigbam. Mcnon. McCkurg. $1.00 



Life and Letters op Harriet Bebcher Stowe. 
Fields. Houghton. ^.00 

Othbb People's Lives. Carey. Lippincott. $1.35 
Miss Pbovidencb. Gerard. Appleton. soc 

The Fbebdom of Henry Merbdyth. Hamilton. 
Appleton. soc. 

Curiosities op Populab Customs. Walsh. Lippin- 
cott $3.50 
On Blub Wateb. De Amids. Tr. by Brown. Illus. 
Putnaun. $2.35 
Folly's Bells. Hale. Illus. Peter Paul. 
The Smart Set. Fitch. Stone. |i.oo 
A Sketch OF Jewish History. Karpeles. JewiriiPub. 
Soc. 
The Man of Last Resobt. Post Putnam. |i.oo 
Hawaii, Oub New Possessions. Musick. Funk & 
Wagnalls. ^4.00 
The Cruikshank Fairy-Book. IUus. Putnam. ^3.00 
The Centbal Itauan Painters op the Renais- 
sance. Berenson. Putnam. |i.oo 
The Stoby op the Palbntines. Cobb. Putnam. $2.00 
Washington. An Epic in Six Cantos. Runk. Putnam. 

Childhood's Songs op Long Ago. Illus. Herrick. 

Sonnets of Jose Mabia db Hebbdia. Done into 
English by E. R. Taylor. Doxey. ^.50 

Life of St. Aldysius Gonzaga. Edited by O'Conor. 
Written by Students of St Francis Xavier's Coll^ Ninth 
Edition. Benziger. 75c 

A Selection prom the Poems op Mathilde Bund. 
Ed. by Symons. Unwin. ^s hd 

Castle Daffodil. Banks. Pilgrim Press. 

Defiant Hearts. Heimburg. Fenno. It.as 

The Wooing op Malkatoon, and Commodus. Gen. 
Lew Wallace. Harper. ^3.50 

Vivian op Virginia Fulleb. Lamson. ^i.75 

TheChildben op the Night. Robinson. Badger. Ii.as 

HULDAH AND OtHBB POEMS OF AmBBICAN PaTBIOTISM. 

E. E. Brown. Lothrop. 

In the New Capital. Galbraith. Toronto News Co. 

Paper, asc 

The Interest op American Sea Power. Mahan. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00 

So the Wobld Goes. Sullivan. Kerr. j^i.oo 

Going to Wab in Greece. Palmer. Russell, ii.35 

Children's Day. Voee. Pilgrim Press. 75c. 

Real Pbeaching. Boynton. Pilgrim. 75c. 

Shadows. Howe. Copeland. |i.oo 

The Way to the Woods. Stdn. Copebmd. %\.^l 

Hymns and Vbbsbs. Benson. Westminster Press. 

Lin McLean. WIster. Harper. I1.50 

A Ybab pbom a Repobteb's Note-Book. Davis. 
Harper. Ii-so 

Habper's Round Table, 1897. Harper & Bros. I3.50 

The Wbitings in Prose and Vebse op Rudyabo 
Kipling. VoL XI. Verses. Scribner. 

Shiblby. Chariotte Brontif. Illus. by Townsend. 
Putnam. ^i.oo 

The History of Pendennis. Thackeray. Illus. by 
Hammond. Putnam. ^i.oo 

A Habmony op the Books op Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. CrockeU. Introduction by Beecher. Eaton. 

$a.oo 

SoaAL Facts and Forces. Gladden. Putnam. $1.35 

M. TuLU CiCBRONis Laeuus db AMiaTiA. Notes by 
Bennett Leach. 

Chbistianity the World-Religion. Barrows. Mc- 
Qurg. I1.50 

Memoby and Its Cultivation. Edridge-Green. 
Appleton. I1.50 

The Lady op the Violets. Rdlins. Lee. ^i.oo 

A Daughtbb op Two Nations. McClellan. McOurg. 

I«.35 

New Lettbbs op Napoleon I. Loyd. Appleton. 
STols. la.oo 

Thoughts and Theobibs of Education. Spalding. 
McQurg. 1 1. 00 

Sim Galloway's Daughtbr-in-Law. Barton. Pilgrim 
Press. 

Mademoiselle db Bebny. Mackie. IUus. by Merrill. 
Lamson. ^i'50 

Pbaybbs Anobnt and Modern. Selected. Double- 
day. Ii.oo 

Hymns that Have Helped. Ed. by Stead. Double- 
day. 1 1.00 

The Rock op the Lion. Seawell. Harper. ^1.50 

Spanish John. McLennan. IUus. by Myrbach. Har- 
per. I1.50 

SpsaMENS OP THE Pre-Shakespeabean Dbama. VoL 
II. Ed. by Manly. Ginn. 

Secretary to Bayne. M. P. Ridge. Harper. Ii.as 

Fathbb Damibn. An Open Letter. Stevenson. Mo- 
sher. soc 

Islands op the Southebn Seas. Shoemaker. Put- 
nam, la.as 

Rob Roy. Scott IUus. by Townsend. Putnam. |i.oo 

Vanity Fair. Thackeray. Putnam. |i.oo 

Pickwickian Mannebs and Customs. Fitzgerald. 
Rozburghe. 3<6^ 

JiMTY AND Othebs. Briscoe. Harper. $1.50 

The Dbcobation op Houses. Wharton and Codman. 
Scribner. ^00 

The Habitant and Other French-Canadian Po- 
ems. Drummond. IUus. by Cobum. Putnam. 

An Imperial Lovbb. Taylor. licCkux. 
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A LIST OP NEW BOOKS 



THE WOOING OF MALKATOON : COMMODUS. Two Poem. 

By Lew. Wallace. Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond and J. R. Wbgubun. 8to, 
Qoth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, ^.50. 

A YEAR FROM A REPORTER'5 NOTE-BOOK. Bt Richard 

Harding Davis, Author of " Soldiers of Fortune," ''The Princess Aline," "Three 
Gnngos in Venezuela," etc. Illustrated. Post 8to, Qoth, Ornamental, |i.sa 

CELEBRATED TRIALS. By Hrnry Laurkk Cuktom, Author of •• Extra- 
ordinary Cases." With Nine Portraits. Crown 8to, Cloth, Uncut Edges and GUt 
Top, #3.50. 

A HI5T0RY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 5TATES. 

By Jamrs M Bocucby, D.D. In Two Volumes. With over 100 Portraits and 
Views. 8to, Cloth, I5.00. 



A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. Pictures and Verses. 
Maurirr. Large 4to, Qoth, Ornamental, I5.00. 



By Grorgr du 



PICTURESQUE 5ICILY. By William Agnbw Paton. lUustrated from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, Is. 50. 

WHITE MAN'S AFRICA. By Poolthry Bicrlow, Author of "The 
German Struggle for Liberty," "The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser," etc. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, la.501. 

MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing. 
Teacher. By Mathildr Marchrsi. with an Introduction by Massrmbt. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Qoth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, la.so. 



••ALL HANDS." Pic- 
tures of Life in the United 
States Navy. By Rufus 
Fairchild ZoGBAUif , Author 
of "Horse, Foot, and Dra- 
goons." Large 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Gilt Edges, I5.00. 

THE 5HEPHEARD'5 

CALENDER. Twelve 
Aeglogues. By Edmund 
Sprnsrr. Newly Adorned 
with Twelve Pictures and 
Other Devices by Waltrr 
Cranr. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Colored Edges, 
|a.oa 
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FICTION 



THE GREAT STONE 

OF SARDIS. A Novel. 
By Frank R. Stockton. Il- 
lustrated by Prtrr Nrwrll. 
Post 8vo, Ck>th, Ornamental, 

THE MARTIAN, a 

Novel By Grorgr du Mau- 
rirr. Author of " Peter Ibbet- 
son.'> "Trilby," etc. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $(.75 ; 
Three-quarter Calf, $3 . ko ; 
Three«quarter Crushed Le- 
vant, $4.50. A Glossary of 
the French and Latin expres- 
sions is included 
EdiHon d* Luxe^ Limited to 
500 Numbered Copies, $iaoo. 

By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
The Kentucklans. a 

Novel Illustrated by W. T. 
Smrdlry. Post Svo, Qoth, 
Ornamental, li.as. 

••Hell fer Sartain/' 

and Other Stories. Post Svo, 
Qoth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Colored Top, $1.00. 

ByW. D. HOWELLS: 
An Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy. An Idyl of Sara- 
toga. Poet Svo, Cloth, li.oo. 

The Landlord at 
Lion's Head, a Novel. 

Illustrated by W. T. Smrdlry. 
Post Svo, Qoth, $1.75. 

PASTE JEWELS. Being 

Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 
By John Krndrick Bangs, 
Author of "Co£Fee and Re- 
partee," "A House- Boat on 
the Styx," etc. With One 11- 
lustration. i6mo, Qoth, Or- 
namenUl, |i.oo. 

LINMcLBAN. ByOwRN 

WiSTRR, Author of ''Red 
Men and White," etc Illus- 
trated. Post Svo, Qoth, Or- 
namental, ^1.50. 

LOCHINVAR. A Novel 
Bv S. R. Crockrtt, Author 
of "The Men of the Moss- 
Hags," "The Gray Man," 
etc. Illustrated by T. dr 
Thulstrop. Post Svo, Qoth, 
Ornamental, 1 1.50. 




Roden's Corner 

a new novel by 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 



The location o! ^ 
story is in London 
and The Hague. It 
b rich in incident 
and charactef. 
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The tllustfatiofls 
were drawn by T. 
de Thulstrup, from 
studies made in Holf- 
land and London. 



The New Northwest 

By J. A. WHEELOCK 

{Editor of the ''Pioneer Press " of St. Paul, Minn.) 

A Group of Players I Massai's Crooked Trail 

By Laurence Mutton. Handsomely ill'd. 1 Written and ill'd by Frederic Remington. 

SHORT STORIES 
The Sixth Sense, by Margaret Sinrox Hriscoe ; Between the Lines 
at Stone River, l>y Captain K. A. Mitch el; The Blazing Hen-coop, by 
OcFAVi-: Tmanet ; The King of Beaver, by Mary Hartvvkll Catherwood; 
Margrave, Bachelor, by Clara Maynard Parker ; A Holiday Episode, 
by John C. Ochiltree. 

35 Cents a Copy ; $4 00 a Year. 



Harper g Brother s.NewYork and London 



FICTION 

SPANISH JOHN. Being 
a Memoir, now First Publtebed 
in Complete Form, of the Earlv 
Life and AdTentures of Col- 
onel John McDonell, Known 
a« "Spanish John," when a 
Lieutenant in the Company of 
St. James of the Regiment 
Irlandia. in the Service of the 
King of Spain, operating in 
luly. Bt William McLbn. 
NAN. Illustrated by F. db 
Myrbach. Post 8ro, Qoth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

LORRAINE. A Romance. 
By Robert W. Chambers. 
Post Svo, Qoth, Ornamental, 

SECRETARY TO 
BAYNE, M.P. A 

NoreL By W. Pett Ridge, 
Author of "A Clever Wlfe^ 
"The Second Opportunity of 
Mr. Stapleburst,*^ etc. Post 
Svo, Qoth, Ornamental, lt.25. 

JIMTY, AND OTHERS. 

Stories. By Margaret Strr- 
TON Briscoe. Illustrated. 
Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 

JOHN LEIQHTON, Jr. 

A Novel. By Katrina 
Trask. Post Svo, Qoth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 



POPULAR BOOKS 
FOR YOUTH 

HARPER'S ROUND 

TABLE. Bound Volume 
for 1897. Volume XVIII. 
With 1270 Pages and nearly 
800 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3. 5a 

SCHOOL-BOY LIFE 
IN ENGLAND. Bt 

John Corbin. lllustrmted. 
Post Svo, Qoth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Color«d 
Top, li.as. 

THE ROCK OP THE 

LION. A Story. By Molly 
Elliot Sbawbll, Author of 
"A Virginia Cavalier," etc 
Illustrated by A. I. Kbllbk. 
Post Svo, Qoth, Ornamental, 

ALAN RANSPORD. a 

Story. By Ellbn Douglas 
Dbland, Author of "Oak- 
leigh." Illustrated by Haeby 
CCDWARDs. Post Svo« Qoth, 
Ornamental, $x.y>, 

THE PAINTED DES- 
ERT. A Story of Northern 
Arizona. By Kirk Munbob, 
Author of " Rick Dale," •' The 
Fur-Seal's Tooth," etc lUoa- 
trated. Post Svo, Qoth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 
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